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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


Employment reached an all-time record level in June. An estimated 
6,053,000 persons had jobs, 201,000 more than the previous month and 
174,000 than in June the year before. The increase in employment from May 
to June occurred almost entirely in nonfarm industries. Regionally, it was 
fairly well distributed across the country. The rate varied from just under 3 
per cent in Ontario and the western provinces to 7 per cent in the Maritimes. 
Seasonal factors normally exert a greater influence in eastern Canada than in 
other parts of the country so that more than proportionate increases in employ- 
ment are not unusual in these regions. 


In June, 183,000 more persons held jobs in nonfarm industries than the 
year before; farm employment was down slightly. The labour force continued 
to expand slowly and was 84,000 higher than a year before. 

The month-to-month increase in employment was considerably larger than 
usual. A major share of the improvement occurred in the distributive industries, 
particularly in trade, which had been remarkably stable for about two years. 
Between May and June, employment in trade rose by some 56,000 compared 
with an average increase of 11,000 during the corresponding period in the 
past four years. Hirings in construction and logging increased sharply, as 
usual; in both industries employment levels were roughly the same as a year ago. 
Factory employment advanced more slowly than in May but there was further 
clear evidence of improvement in most lines of manufacturing. Consumer pur- 
chases have risen sharply during recent months, providing a strong support 
for the upward trend in output and employment. The upturn in consumer 
demand appears to have been influenced to a considerable extent by increased 
purchasing power. Labour income in the first quarter of 1959 was more than 
7 per cent higher than in the comparable period last year. 


Unemployment declined markedly between May and June as the rise 
in employment more than kept pace with the expansion of the labour force. 
The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 100,000, or 
30 per cent, leaving a total of 234,000. The decline over the year amounted 
to 90,000, of which 77,000 were males and 13,000 were females. The number 
of temporary layofis in June stood at 14,000, practically unchanged from the 
year before. The “seeking work” figure was 3.7 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 5.2 per cent in June 1958. 
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The gain in June more than made up for the previous month’s pause in 
this year’s employment advance. In the six-month period ending in June, total 
nonfarm employment (seasonally adjusted) increased by more than 3 per cent. 
With this increase, employment is currently about 2 per cent above the previous 
peak in mid-1957. 

The most impressive employment 
increase stemmed from the recovery in 
manufacturing production. The main 
strength came from durable goods: activ- 
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quarter, resulting principally from the ces- 4,700,000 ———}— 
sation of direct loans to builders by | 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- | ™ With Jobs: 


Agriculture 


tion. Owing to the great increase in new 
units started last winter, total volume of 
residential work underway remained 
higher than last year. However, the 
number started was down sharply from 
last year in all regions except the Atlantic provinces. With the renewal of 
CMHC direct loans in September, recently announced, another upturn in 
housing can be expected during the fall and winter months. 

Recent developments in other key areas of the economy seem to support 
the view that the recovery has been gaining momentum. The Trade 
and Commerce mid-year investment survey shows that spending plans in the 
business sector have increased considerably since the beginning of the year. 
All major categories of business showed significant increases in investment 
intentions, compared with plans formulated in January. On the whole, the 
results of the mid-year survey of investment intentions reflect increasing business 
confidence. More new projects are being initiated this year than in 1958 and 
there is strong evidence that spending on machinery and equipment will 
reverse the downward trend evident last year. 

Business inventories are also displaying renewed strength. Manufacturing 
inventories have increased steadily since the beginning of the year, reversing 
the downward trend of the previous year. The current build-up of stocks can 
be attributed, in part, to increased business confidence. A continuation of the 
upward trend in inventories can be expected, since the ratio of inventories to 
shipments is still at a fairly low level. 
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Labour Force Participation 


The labour force rose more slowly 
than usual this season. During the first 
half of 1959 the increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1958 averaged 
only 84,000. This increase amounts 
to just over 1 per cent, compared with 
a rate of nearly 4 per cent in 1957 and 
a long-time average of 2 per cent. 


A reduction in immigration par- 
tially explains the change in the labour 
force growth. Total intake during the 
first quarter of the current year was 
down 20 per cent from the intake 
during the first quarter of 1958, 
which, in turn, was well below the 
equivalent figure for 1957. 


Another factor slowing down 
the growth of the labour force was a 
reduction in the proportion of the 
population that comprises the labour 
market. ‘The participation rates (i.e., 
proportions of the civilian non-institu- 
tional population, 14 years and over, 
that are either working or seeking 
work) for ten specific groups are illus- 
trated on these two pages. Shown on 
the charts are the average annual par- 
ticipation rates for the past six years, 
along with the monthly values, ad- 
justed for seasonal movements, for 
the past two years. 

The decline in the participation 
rate of the total labour force has been 
small—from an average 53.5 per cent 
in the first half of 1958 to 53.3 per cent 
in the first half of 1959. There were 
significant changes over the year, how- 
ever, in certain age groups. Participa- 
tion rates were unusually low this 
year for males 24 and under, for males 
65 and over, and for females 19 and 
under. The rates for women over 45, 
on the other hand, were significantly 
higher in this period than previously. 
No appreciable change was evident for 
men 25 to 64 years nor for women 20 
to 44 years, groups which together 
account for close to three quarters of 
the total labour force. 
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LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES — FEMALES 
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LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES — MALES 


ANNUAL AVERAGES SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
1953 TO 1958 MONTHLY DATA 1957 TO DATE 
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The decline in the participation rate 
among males in the 14 to 19 age group 
appears to be a continuation of the steady 
downward trend that has been present 
through the entire postwar period. Two 
factors appear to account for this trend. 
One is related to a change in the age 
composition of this group. The proportion 
of 14-, 15- and 16-year-old boys within 
the 14 to 19 age group became larger each 
year until 1957 as a result of the higher 
birth rate of the early war years. These 
14-, 15- and 16-year-old boys accounted 
for slightly more than half the total popu- 
lation of this age group in 1950. The per- 
centage rose from 51.0 in 19453 to 52.1 in 
1955 and levelled off at 53.5 in 1957. After 
moving fractionally higher in 1958, the per- 
centage was back at 53.5 in 1959. The 
greater proportion of very young within 
the 14 to 19 age group has tended to pull 
the participation rate for this group down, 
since proportionately few of the very 
young enter the labour market. 

The other factor that depresses the par- 
ticipation rate of the 14 to 19 age group 
is the steady rise in the proportion of 
boys and girls of these ages who are going 
to school. Persons in this age group at 
school (both sexes) increased from 52.1 
per cent in 1950 to 54.7 per cent in 1953 
and to, 55.8 -per cent in: 1955.) Between 
1957 and 1959 a further large increase 
occurred, from 57.6 to 62.0 per cent. 


The increase in the participation rate of 
women over 44 seems to be related to the 
rapid growth of the trade and service 
industries in recent years. The number of 
women working in trade increased 15.4 per 
cent from May 1955 to May 1959, while 
the concurrent increase in male workers 
was 6.6 per cent. At the same time the 
number of women in service industries in- 
creased by 31.3 per cent while for men the 
increase was 20.5 per cent. The growth of 
total employment (of males and females) 
in this period was 9.2 per cent for trade, 
and 25.7. per cent for service) For’ all 
industries it was 9.0 per cent. 


In three age groups the recent drop in 
participation rates is a distinct departure 
from the stability of previous years. These 
groups are: males from 20 to 24, males 
65 and over, and females from 14 to 19. The 
recent recession may have been a factor in 
the participation rate of persons in these 
groups. It is the young and the old who 
have the greatest difficulty finding work 
when jobs are scarce. Consequently, the 
young tend to postpone their entry into the 
labour force and the old retire earlier than 
they might under different circumstances. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 1959 















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE, SHORTAGE. 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
QUEBEC LEVIS RS EDMONTC 
— - EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS me JOHN’S —-»HAMILTON 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver- —}>MONTREAL 
. New Westminster Ottawa-Hull 
Windsor —>»TORONTO 
—> WINNIPEG 
SYDNEY <—/—->CORNER BROOK — »>BRANTFORD 
—>CORNWALL —)>FARNHAM- 
Fort-William- GRANBY 
Pt. Arthur Guelph 
Joliette — KINGSTON 
—»>LAC ST. JEAN Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Moncton London 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 New Glasgow —}> NIAGARA 
per cent or more in non-agri- —»ROUYN-VAL D’OR PENINSULA 
cultural activity) Saint John —>OSHAWA 
Sarnia —-» PETERBOROUGH 
—->SHAWINIGAN —»SUDBURY 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
See ERE De LOUP cae ce Saas 
—}»THETFORD- =P 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL MEGANTIC- Lethbridge 
AREAS ST. GEORGES Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Yorkton North Battleford 
per cent or more in agriculture) —»>PRINCE ALBERT 
—}»RED DEER 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
—y» BATHURST —}>BRACEBRIDGE 
Beauharnois —>BRIDGEWATER 
Belleville-Trenton —->CENTRAL 
—»BRAMPTON VANCOUVER 
—y>CAMPBELLTON ISLAND 
Chilliwack —»>CRANBROOK 
—-»DAUPHIN —» DRUMHELLER 
—->DAWSON CREEK Galt 
Drummondville Goderich 
EDMUNDSTON — GRAND FALLS 
—»FREDERICTON —yKAMLOOPS 
—y»>GASPE Kitimat 
Kentville —->LACHUTE- 
—»MONTMAGNY STE. THERESE 
—>NEWCASTLE —-»>LINDSAY 
MINOR AREAS —-»>OKANAGAN VALLEY Listowel 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Portage La Prairie Medicine Hat 
—-»>PRINCE GEORGE —->NORTH BAY 
—>QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE —>OWEN SOUND 
—»RIMOUSKI — > PEMBROKE 
—-»ST. STEPHEN —-»>PRINCE RUPERT 
—»SOREL —»STE. AGATHE- 
—->SUMMERSIDE ST. JEROME 
Trail-Nelson —»ST. HYACINTHE 
—»VALLEYFIELD —»ST. JEAN 
Victoriaville St. Thomas 
—» WOODSTOCK —y»SAULT STE. MARIE 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
—y»TRURO 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
—)» YARMOUTH 











—»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. Foran explanation of the classification system used, see page 339, March issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
showed a larger than seasonal increase 
between May and June; the number of 
persons with jobs in the region was esti- 
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Tel a ewe ea 3), 000 sirontatle previous month and 

| | 29,000 from the previous year. All of 

Cae eae Persons | the increase during the month occurred 

ee ea ees we | in non-farm industries; farm employment 

: Feace! ‘ | showed the usual decline with the com- 
: oy ga | pletion of spring seeding. 


The June increase in total employ- 
ment was centred largely in outdoor acti- 
| vities. Logging, lumbering and construc- 
Tage | tion were active during the month; these 

| industries figured prominently in the 

year-to-year improvement. Employment 

sours as gains in fishing, fish processing, trucking, 

trade and service were about normal for the season. Mining was still a major 

source of weakness: temporary closures of from one to three weeks duration 

occurred at three of the Dominion Coal Company’s mines in Sydney; iron ore 
mines at Bell Island, Newfoundland, were idle for one week. 


Most of the 21 areas in the region registered sharp decreases in unemploy- 
ment during the month. An exception was Sydney, which moved to a category 
denoting higher unemployment as a result of production cutbacks in the 
important coal mining industry. At the end of June, the area classification was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (9); in 
moderate surplus, 15 (12); in balance, 5 (0). 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment remained considerably higher than the long-term average in this area, 
because of continuing weaknesses in mining and trade. Iron ore production 
reached a very low level during the month as the ore mines at Bell Island were 
closed for one week as part of a series of scheduled shutdowns resulting from 
reduced sales; close to 600 workers were released from No. 6 Mine at the 
end of April when it closed for an indefinite period. Manufacturing employ- 
ment showed little change during the month and was somewhat lower than last 
year. Construction activity increased sharply during the month, reaching a much 
higher level than a year ago. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Layoffs at the Halifax shipyards 
slowed the employment expansion in this area. Approximately 300 workers 
were involved in the layoff. Total employment was considerably higher than 
last year; all of the larger industries shared in the advance. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 





Labour Surplus Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas : 2 3 4 

June June June June June June June June 

1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolibansearsn assertions cee — 3 5 if 7 2 — — 
Marion INndustrialsmaceier aes ae 1 10 15 13 10 3 _ — 
Major Agricultural............. _ 2 4 4 10 8 = — 
IMAM OL EFM sac ce eicia aie towel lareie 39 = 12 27 36 31 10 _— _ 
Wotelipet states. sectoctess 1 27 51 60 58 23 _ — 


Corner Brook (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment declined sharply in this area during June as a result of increased 
hirings in construction and logging. The local newsprint mill continued to 
operate on a reduced scale but stepped-up operations were expected to occur 
early in August. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Coal 
mining continued to be a major source of weakness but prospects appear to 
have improved: reports from the area indicated that the mines were scheduled 
to operate steadily for the remainder of the year, bringing to an end a series 
of periodic shutdowns that began early last summer. Recent orders at the local 
steel plant were expected to boost employment during the next few months. 
Steel output was expected to show a particularly sharp rise between June 
and August. 


Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Bridgewater, Truro and Yarmouth (major agricul- 
tural and minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Summerside, Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmundston, Fredericton, Newcastle, 
St. Stephen and Woodstock (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


Employment showed a further sea- ___ beet He 
sonal rise in the Quebec region between Oe eour corce cre se OUEree 
May and June as nonfarm imdustries |  ----- 1958-59 
continued to expand. At June 20, the | sess: 
number of persons with jobs was esti- 
mated at 1,660,000, an increase of some 
66,000 from the previous month and 
27,000 from a year earlier. The gains in 
nonfarm employment during the month 
were shared by most of the industry 
groups. Demand for loggers increased 
for the river drives and for summer cut- 
ting operations; employment was some- 
what higher than in June 1958. Con- 
struction employment was maintained at 
much the same level as last year. The 
opening of the tourist season contributed 
largely to the rise in employment in the 
distributive industries. 
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Manufacturing showed further evidence of employment strengthening dur- 
ing June. The improvement was widespread and was most noticeable in the 
heavy industries: railway rolling stock, aircraft, shipbuilding and primary iron 
and steel provided most of the strength. Seasonal layoffs occurred in primary 
and secondary textiles but the general level of employment in these industries 
was higher than a year ago. Plants producing building materials were very 
active during the month. Employment in the aluminum industry showed a 
continuing slight improvement. 

Unemployment declined further during the month and was considerably 
lower than last year at this time. Fifteen of the 24 labour market areas in the 
region were reclassified during the month, all to categories denoting lower 
unemployment. At the end of June, the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (11); in moderate surplus, 
PSeCl3 yin balance, 6 (0): 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Unemploy- 
ment declined markedly during the month as a result of increased job oppor- 
tunities throughout the area. Seasonal employment gains occurred in service, 
construction, trade and finance. Manufacturing employment advanced con- 
siderably during the month as the result of an improvement in certain industries 
that were a major source of weakness earlier in the year. A notable example 
was aircraft manufacture, which was very active during June. Activity in the 
iron and steel products industry increased during the month to a slightly higher 
level than last year. The building materials industries were very active, 
reflecting the high volume of construction that is taking place. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment increased in Quebec during the month as construction and forestry 
became very active. Employment in the leather industry improved but textile 
plants showed virtually no change from the month before. 

Farnham-Granby (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Lac St. Jean, Rouyn-Val d’Or and Shawinigan (major industrial) were reclassi- 
fied from Group 1 to Group 2. 

Riviere du Loup and Thetford Mines-Megantic-St. George (major agricultural) 
were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 

Gaspe, Montmagny, Rimouski, Quebec-North Shore, Sorel and Valleyfield 
(minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 

Lachute-Ste. Therese, St. Agathe-St. Jerome, St. Hyacinthe and St. Jean (minor) 
were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario region experienced a more-than-seasonal rise in employment 
during the month. The number of persons with jobs at June 20 was estimated 
to be 2,239,000, an increase of 57,000 from the previous month and of 58,000 
from the previous year. About three-quarters of the month-to-month increase 
occurred in non-agricultural industries. The rate of increase was considerably 
greater than during the past two years. 

The June increase in economic activity was fairly widespread both indus- 
trially and geographically. Most labour market areas reported substantial 
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declines in unemployment and increased [~™™ Ta 
vacancies, resulting in some local short- “LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
ages of skilled mechanical and construc- | =~ | aa 
tion workers. Gains in production and 
employment were particularly apparent 
in the durable goods producing indus- 
tries. The iron and steel industries 
continued the upward movement that 
began in February, recovering most of 
the employment losses of the past two 
years. Steel-making operations remained 
at close to capacity levels; orders to 
steel mills were high as wholesalers and 
industrial consumers sought to build up 
their inventories. Extensive provincial 
and municipal road-building programs 
provided a further stimulus to the pro- 
duction of heavy road _ construction 
machinery. Export and domestic demand for farm Pchiveny eee strong, 
although there were some seasonal layoffs in the second half of the month. 
Motor vehicle production recovered the ground lost in May; output in June 
rose by some 12 per cent and total production for the first half of the year 
was 13 per cent above last year’s level. The construction industry as a whole 
was active, causing local shortages of bricklayers, first-class carpenters and 
experienced labourers. The increased activity was chiefly in highway con- 
struction and engineering and was offset in part by the drop in housing 
construction. Weaknesses persisted in aircraft production and in textiles. 


Unemployment was greatly reduced during the month and was much 
below last year’s level; the ratio of job seekers to the labour force was 2.6 
per cent, compared with 4.1 per cent a year earlier. Seventeen of the 34 
labour market areas in the region were reclassified during the month, all to 
categories denoting less unemployment. The area classification at the end 
of June was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
0 (3); in moderate surplus, 7 (21); in balance, 27 (10). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3—Hamilton: Em- 
ployment showed a substantial gain during the month, considerably exceeding 
last year’s level. Shortages of skilled and semi-skilled labour appeared in 
many industries. The iron and steel industry was very active. However, a 
seasonal layoff of about 300 men occurred at the farm implement plant. 
Toronto: Improved economic conditions resulted in a sharp reduction in 
unemployment and an increase in job vacancies. Higher production levels 
in light manufacturing and food processing were responsible for most new 
hirings. Construction activity remained high; the value of building permits 
between January and May rose 6 per cent above last year’s figure. 

Metropolitan Areas with Classification Unchanged—Ottawa-Hull (Group 3): 
The heavy demand for labour continued, with shortages of farm and con- 
struction workers in prospect. The construction industry in Ottawa has reached 
record production levels. In the Hull area sawmills were operating at peak 
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capacity and the paper industry remained stable. Windsor (Group 2): Em- 
ployment showed a marked increase over last year. There was fresh demand 
for labour, particularly in agriculture, and new hirings occurred in the auto- 
mobile industry. An automobile manufacturer and a large food processing 
plant plan a significant expansion of their productive capacity. 


Cornwall (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Brantford, Kingston, Niagara Peninsula, Oshawa, Peterborough and Sudbury 
(major industrial) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Brampton (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Bracebridge, Lindsay, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke and Sault Ste. Marie 
(minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment rose more than sea- 
sonally between May and June. Expan- 
sion in the non-agricultural work force 
more than offset the small decline in 
agriculture which is usual at this time 
of year. The total increase was esti- 
mated at 29,000, bringing the number 
employed to 1,073,000, an increase of 
32,000 from June 1958. 

At the end of June crop prospects 
were improved by nearly four inches of 
precipitation in the parts of the region 
most affected by drought earlier in the 
year. Manpower reductions took place 
on dry-land farms as seeding was com- 
pleted, but these were nearly balanced 
by movements of workers to jobs in 
irrigated areas, where more labour is 
needed in the summer months. 

A high level of farm cash income in the first quarter of this year added 
buoyancy to economic conditions in the region. Comparison with the same 
period in the last two years shows 1959 first-quarter cash receipts above 1958 
by 5 per cent and above 1957 by 18 per cent. Receipts from field crops in 
1959 were down 3 per cent from 1957 and up 10 per cent from 1958. First- 
quarter receipts from livestock sales, the other main source of income, were 
down fractionally in 1959 from 1958 but up 33 per cent from 1957. 

Output of the petroleum industry in the first quarter of this year was 
also well ahead of the same period in 1958. Crude oil production was 9 per 
cent higher and natural gas jumped 41 per cent. But the number of oil-drilling 
rigs in Operation was at times as much as 15 per cent below the year-earlier 
level, with an adverse effect on employment. In Alberta, the main producing 
area, average employment in the first quarter was down 6 per cent from last 
year. The number of geophysical crews was also reduced; only two-thirds of 
last year’s number were in the field in June. 
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Widely distributed employment gains in almost all nonfarm industries 
raised nonfarm employment to 784,000: 31,000 more than the May figure 
and 49,000 more than in June 1958. Shortages of well-qualified, experienced 
tradesmen became more pronounced. Construction tradesmen, automotive 
mechanics, nurses and stenographers were in heavy demand. Metal mining 
was firm and the recall of woods workers continued. Summer help was needed in 
holiday industries such as motels, service enterprises in parks, and restaurants. 
Near the end of the month students completing their high school studies began 
to enter the labour force. In western Alberta they were able to obtain work 
in vacation establishments quite readily, but opportunities were less numerous 
farther east. 

Unemployment declined in the month to well below last year’s level. 
Eight of the 20 labour market areas in the region were reclassified to categories 
indicating reductions in unemployment, and at the end of June the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 5 (7); in balance, 15 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg (metropolitan) were reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Production of beverages and of food, particularly meat processing, 
was at a high level. Other manufacturing was strong and construction activity 
moved towards its seasonal peak. 


Prince Albert, Red Deer (major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


Drumheller (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Unemploy- 
ment was reduced by the general pick-up in construction and services and by 
an increase in oil drilling in the district. A number of coal miners laid off 
as a result of mine closures this spring were still experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining other work. 


Dauphin, Dawson Creek (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


The first five months of this year were a period of high economic activity 
in the Pacific region. From the winter trough, employment rose by more than 
8 per cent compared with 5 per cent in 1958, establishing new records. 
Although most major industries shared in the improved production and 
employment, gains were particularly pronounced in logging and sawmilling. 
The demand for lumber products frequently outstripped the supply. Construc- 
tion activity as a whole kept pace with these developments, although residential 
construction had begun to level off in March. 

This general trend continued in June. Labour demand in the region 
remained buoyant throughout most of the month. Employment in most indus- 
tries was considerably above last year’s level and job opportunities were 
continuously rising, resulting in labour shortages in a number of skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. In mid-June, however, hirings dropped sharply as 
the chances of an early settlement of labour-management disputes diminished. 
As a result, total employment since mid-May has increased only seasonally, 
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i | with the number of persons with jobs 
Bee ORE ARENDS grt oe ae | at June 20 estimated at 548,000, some 
Cee | 14,000 higher than the previous month 
and about 28,000 higher than last year. 
Talis : The uncertainty regarding the out- 
| $50,000 Spas 4 | come of the prolonged wages nego- 
ae es ol aris | tiations was reflected primarily in the 
: | logging and lumbering industries. Al- 
__§75,000 —— Persons | though logging operations continued at 
= 550,000 ——= — With Jobs : . ae A 
; ~S 1 a high level, the possibility of a strike 
had the effect of keeping hirings and 
{| turnover at a minimum. Manpower 
eit lob ae | shortages did not develop to the extent 
ee | expected last month. A similar situa- 
tion prevailed in the sawmill industry, 
where, in addition, temporary interrup- 
tions in some areas were caused by 
Suu) ~~ IMpassable log roads and scattered indus- 
trial disputes. Banlercent in mining increased during the month and qualified 
men were becoming scarce. Additional hirings occurred at the Kitimat and 
Trail smelters. Extensive exploration and development work was taking place 
on new mining properties. Total construction activity remained high although 
housing starts showed a slight decline from May. 


Unemployment declined seasonally and was much lower than last year. 
Six of the 11 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, all to categories denoting less unemployment. At the end of June, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
substantial surplus, O (3); in moderate surplus, 6 (7); in balance, 5 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Economic 
activity continued high but development was hampered by strikes and strike 
preparations. Operations in the woods products industry increased over the 
month although hiring fell off as employers awaited the outcome of the wage 
negotiations. Fishermen and shore workers were preparing for strike action. 
Construction continued very active, absorbing all available tradesmen and 
causing shortages in a number of construction occupations. A strike of steel 
erectors on June 23 tied up several major projects. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
continued to improve. Logging operations proceeded at a normal pace. Con- 
struction activity remained high but home construction continued to lag 
behind last year. 


Cranbrook, Central Vancouver Island, Kamloops, Prince Rupert (minor) 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Okanagan Valley, Prince George (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1959) 














Principal Items Date 
Manpower 
Lovatervilian labour foreé (8)... 5....0.0 0... June 20 
OrROnaIwieel TODS erm iatls oor ee dette ua June 20 
See Eee San 2, GAP ens me ae June 20 
IN GNaASTICULEUTC. 0:6 os erence os ehh make alten June 20 
PaIGe yy OL Kers ci atae etce eee net keen cal June 20 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... June 20 
UNO WOrk wo OUTS OF MOre../...4.<s2s5:. June 20 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover...| June 20 
LOGUE TCASONS thc eC epee els Mo wales June 20 
Not at work due to temporary layoff....| June 20 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... June 20 
Without jobs and seeking work............... June 20 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
OH ENE Cte ones (telnet Ae hae June 18 
ONE overory at bya g 0S mney ys sek June 18 
Kite E iret opened beta strc a) os aisles 4,w als June 18 
Cate Or Ne ONE eee i. SMe ah oh. cca Sig June 18 
IP RCEI Ge ee ee ok OP See oe ec ees June 18 
oval walbresiongsseh« 22... ey eae. dusk June 18 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
ie a Se RS 8 a heres oo Won ay! a May 29 
Amount of benefit payments.................. May 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... April 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... April 
Pirate tion nec treet os aie asses Holes cision oh Ist Qtr. 1959 
Westined.to the labour force.-5.,.; 1... .:. Ist Qtr. 1959 
Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress...............025 March 
Number of workers involved................. March 
Strikes and Lockouts 
pirikeg and lockouts-wa.-taetes sees edsees sacl June 
INOW Ol WOrkersinWOlvetlo cine. a5 wae vk Lacidxe June 
DD ar a tlowenin is 16 A Vise teas, okie fal Sohn sb attuaye’ rene « June 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... April 


Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... April 


Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ April 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... April 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)......... June 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| April 
Votal labour Income; 0. .a.ceae eens: $000,000) April 
Industrial Production 
Tata’ Gveracea 1049 ==" 100) hs. shins fas Sec May 
ASU LETE (ita hte 4 Gace 7 Seger ane ine aie ees May 
PUT DCR aee Som te ees. Bee ete GCA oho Oat wr ste May 
IN Ons Ura DION came Ud aoe Uke ca May 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 


Percentage Change 














From 
Amount 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 

6, 287, 000 + 1.6 + 1.4 
6, 053, 000 + 3.4 + 3.0 
731, 000 + 1.0 = Alpe 
5,322,000 + 3.8 + 3.6 
4,899,000 + 4.3 + 4.2 
5,691, 000 + 4.1 + 3.1 
5,363, 000 + 3.5 + 3.1 
58,000 — 7.9 —) 25.7 
256, 000 +27.4 + 12.8 
14,000 —30.0 — 12.5 
362, 000 — 6.2 — 1.4 
234,000 —30.0 — 27.8 
41,300 —52.7 — 39.2 
98, 600 —50.7 — 41.4 
104, 300 — 36.0 — 37.0 
39, 500 —48.0 — 33.4 
37, 200 —37.3 — 43.4 
320, 900 —45.2 — 39.1 
279,431 —54.3 — 49.3 
$40, 446, 281 —32.6 — 21.7 
115.6 + 1.7 + 0.9 
109.4 + 0.9 + 0.6 
16,955 — — 20.2 
8,056 — — 23.0 

761 +11.3 — 2.2 
132,156 + 6.3 — 46.2 
43 +34.4 + 7.5 

8,432 +57.3 + 7.5 
57,320 — 5.8 — 46.2 
$73.26 + 0.9 + 4.1 
lee — + 3.6 
40.7 + 1.0 + 0.7 

$ 70.02 + 0.9 + 4.1 
125.9 + 0.2 + 0.6 
133.8 + 1.0 + 4.0 
1,395 + 1.8 + 7.0 
165.2 + 2.0 + 6.6 
150.6 + 2.9 + 5.9 
ase + 3.2 + 5.1 
148.4 + 2.8 + 6.7 


Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue. 


(b) See page 339, March issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





The cessation of the prolonged strike at the Polymer Corporation high- 
lighted the collective bargaining scene in eastern Canada during June. On the 
West Coast, a loggers’ strike developed early in July and an unsettled situation 
exists in the fishing industry, among structural steel workers, and in coastal 
navigation. The United Steelworkers of America is currently engaged in several 
important negotiations: a settlement was reached between this union and 
Noranda Mines during June, and negotiations are now underway with the 
Dominion Bridge Company affecting its plants across the country. 


A. strike of some 27,000 British Columbia coastal woodworkers began 
on July 5, following prolonged negotiations between the International Wood- 
workers of America and 138 companies engaged in logging and the processing 
of lumber. The bargaining agency for the 138 companies is Forest Industrial 
Relations Limited. The collective agreement between the companies and 
the IWA is known as the master agreement and has industry-wide application. 
However, each company has a separate agreement with the union which 
is a copy of the master agreement, along with an attached wage supplement 
applicable to wage rates in the operation concerned. The coastal area to 
which the master agreement applies is that part of the province west of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains, including all of Vancouver Island, the 
Queen Charlotte Islands and the mainland region from the international 
boundary in the south to the Alaska border in the north. 


A government-sponsored strike ballot was conducted on June 27 and it 
is reported that some 20,000 of the 27,000 eligible employees voted, and 
that 90 per cent of the vote favoured strike action if necessary. The union 
rejected the majority report of the conciliation board that reported on June 
15. The union’s demands include a 20-per-cent increase on the present base 
rate of $1.72 an hour, an upward revision of all tradesmen’s rates, the 
implementation of a job evaluation plan in the plywood plants, an additional 
statutory holiday (making nine altogether), and provision in the agreement to 
apply all wages and conditions of the master agreement where part of an 
operation is contracted or subcontracted. 

In supporting its demands for improved wages and working conditions, 
the union in its submission to the board of conciliation laid considerable stress 
on what it claimed was the improved condition of the lumber industry in 
1958 compared with 1957. The union said that orders had risen, production 
was up, there was an increased backlog of orders, and prices were advancing. 
The union rejected the argument that wage increases would force the industry 
out of competitive foreign markets; it held that the rapid implementation of 
more efficient techniques would both increase the workers’ productivity and 
reduce the number of workers required. It countered the employers’ claim 
that the U.S. market is precarious by pointing to “the tremendous boom in 
housing starts in the United States.” 
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The employers offered an increase of 7 cents an hour during the first 
year and a further 5 cents an hour during the second year of a two-year 
agreement, with an extra 6 cents an hour for tradesmen. They also proposed 
that the rate charged employees for board and lodging in camp boarding 
houses should be increased from $2.50 to $4 a day. The employers rejected 
the union’s wage proposal on the ground that such wage increases would 
seriously undermine the industry’s competitive position in foreign markets. 
Altogether, the industry exports some 70 per cent of its annual production 
and claims that it has already suffered serious setbacks abroad as a result of 
the influence of the high Canadian wage levels on the prices of Canadian 
lumber exports. It was stated that the B.C. Coast lumber industry must now 
depend on the American market as its principal buyer. The submission to 
the board of conciliation said that although 41 per cent of shipments went 
to the United States and the American market was “of supreme importance to 
us,” the Americans were not dependent on this source, since less than 3 
per cent of their total requirements came from the Canadian West Coast. “If 
for any reason our shipments could not reach the U.S. hardly a ripple would 
result in the American lumber market,” the submission claimed. At the time 
of writing, the work stoppage was still underway. 

Uncertainty in the British Columbia fishing industry resulting from a 
report by the Director of Investigation and Research under the federal Com- 
bines Investigation Act has been cleared up by an amendment to that Act 
passed at the last session of Parliament. The amendment exempts collective 
bargaining between the Fisheries Association of B.C. and the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers’ Union from the operation of the Act until the end 
of 1960. 


The Fisheries Association, representing a number of fish-canning com- 
panies in the province, was reluctant to engage in bargaining with the Union 
over the price to be paid to fishermen for salmon and herring until the legal 
status of these negotiations was cleared up. It is expected that bargaining 
between the parties will now get underway. 

A large volume of construction is reported to have been held up as 
a result of a strike by members of the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers affecting a number of firms in Van- 
couver and district. The strike began on June 23 to back up demands for pay 
increases. Only 97 workers are directly involved in the work stoppage. 

West Coast industrial relations are further complicated by a strike affect- 
ing the Northland Navigation Company which was called on June 26 by the 
National Association of Marine Engineers in support of demands for higher 
wages. It is reported that the engineers are seeking a 20-per-cent increase in 
their current wage scale, which ranges upwards from $330 a month. The 
strike tied up the 11 vessels owned by the company, which are reported to 
supply the only regular scheduled freight service to numerous communities 
along the coastline. The situation was confused by the fact that while the 
company obtained an injunction to prohibit picketing by the Marine Engineers, 
no longshoremen turned up to work because their union, the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, supported the strike and in turn 
put up their picket lines, which have since been barred by another court 
injunction. On the other hand, the Seafarers’ International Union has not 
supported the strike and the ships’ crews have not observed the picket lines. 
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The 96-day strike involving the Polymer 
Corporation in Sarnia, Ont., and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union was settled on June 23, following con- 
ciliation by Eric Taylor, who was appointed 
by the federal Department of Labour as an 
industrial inquiries commissioner. The 
strike began on March 18 and affected some 
1,600 workers. The resulting collective 
agreement will last for one year, expiring 
June 23, 1960. The settlement included a 
9-cent increase to all hourly paid workers 
with retroactive pay reported to be 6 cents 
an hour extending from January 1 to the 
date the strike started (March 18), with 
the provision that no person was to receive 
more than $28 in back pay. There is pro- 
vision for three weeks vacation after 10 
years continuous service, to come into effect 
in 1960. Shift differential is to be in- 
creased by 1 cent for the afternoon shift 
and 2 cents for the night shift. The union 
agreed to the management request that the 
agreement be modified to give the employer 
freedom to contract out work as required 
without interfering with the rights of em- 
ployees; a guarantee is included that such 
contracting out will not cause layoffs. 


Neoranda Mines and the United Steel- 
workers of America reached a settlement 
on June 19 without the services of a con- 
ciliation board. The settlement terms in- 
clude a 14-per-cent wage increase effective 
from the date of signing, with a minimum 
increase of 3 cents an hour, followed by 
a 24-per-cent increase a year later with a 
minimum of 5 cents an hour. It is reported 
that the labour rate under the new agree- 
ment, following the first increase, will be 
$1.55 an hour, with the rate for miners 
$1.97 and the top trade rate $2.17. The 
addition of Good Friday brings the total 
number of paid holidays to six a year. The 
agreement also includes improved benefits 
under the sickness and accident benefit plan, 
increased employer contributions to the 
medical insurance plan, and liberalized pro- 
visions under the savings and pension plan. 

Nation-wide negotiations are currently 
underway between the Dominion Bridge 
Company and the United Steelworkers of 
America. Plants affected are located in 
Lachine, Ottawa, Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton. In an 
effort to co-ordinate negotiations, the union 
is reported to have reached an understand- 
ing that no one local will sign with the 
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company until settlement terms have been 
worked out at all locations. In each case 
negotiations have reached or are soon ex- 
pected to reach the conciliation stage. A 
strike involving the same union and the 
John Inglis Company plant in Toronto fol- 
lowed the rejection by the union negotiating 
committee of the majority report of the con- 
ciliation board. It is reported that the 
union asked for a wage increase of 35 cents 
an hour over three years; the majority re- 
port recommended a three-year agreement 
with increases totalling 17 cents over the 
three years plus 1 cent for inequities. It 
is also reported that the Co-operative Wage 
Study program, advanced by the union, is 
a major issue in this dispute. The com- 
pany had earlier agreed to the job descrip- 
tion phase of the program but is now said 
to find it too costly for their operations. 
Meanwhile, negotiations continue between 
the Steelworkers and the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation in Sydney, N.S., 
where the union is seeking a wage increase 
of 7 cents an hour to gain wage parity with 
the Steel Company of Canada in Hamilton 
and the Algoma Steel Corporation in Sault 
Ste. Marie: 

The Co-operative Wage Study program 
mentioned above is reported to be emerg- 
ing as a major bargaining issue in negotia- 
tions involving the Steelworkers. It is said 
to be effective at present for some 82 local 
unions in Canada covering 40,000 workers. 
The program is a union-management plan 
for the evaluation and classification of jobs 
in the bargaining unit according to estab- 
lished criteria set out in the CWS manual. 
When all the jobs have been evaluated, each 
one is placed in one of the job classes and 
a differential in terms of cents per hour is 
established between each job class. One 
issue in bargaining over CWS has been the 
union’s request that the cents-per-hour dif- 
ferential between job classes be increased. 
CWS has been reported as an issue in ne- 
gotiations at the John Inglis Company and 
at American Standard Products, both in 
Toronto, while an agreement recently 
reached between the Steelworkers and 
Robertson-Irwin Limited in Hamilton, Ont., 
included an understanding that by April 1, 
1960, the CWS plan would be established 
with a base rate of $1.75 and a differential 
between job classes of 4 cents. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding agreements 
in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric (Can.), Brockville, Ont. .... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ont. and 
OTIC me tee etree Ik a LA et Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (crafts 


f and services) 
Bell saeuebuones company-wide (chiefly Ont. and 
a a), CES ana 5 ea ee a ko a a Traffic Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Bell erelephane. company-wide (chiefly Ont. and 


(OIG EEA ES sine Mate Ah raat ee Ace Re Cdn. hes Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (clerical 
empl. 
Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ont. and ¢ 
Cee eee ee re ene en Pe Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) (equip- 
ment salesmen) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Onty tsnen Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. ...........0....0. Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Consumers Glass, Montreal, Que. a Lor eee Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, "New Toronto, ON ie crest scree Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
de Havilland Aircraft, PPOGONLO, ONT. cists cuccsee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle, ‘Que. Feb. Pkt ss Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ee ee Cae Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Cie Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... CLC-chartered local 
Pacific Press, Vancouver, ES EE ON a a Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina, Sask. :.:::.. Civil Service Assoc. (Sask.) (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sushi tine) Wheat Pool Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Trans Canada Air Lines, company-wide ............ Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During June 
Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
iby ee raaen Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 

SLSR AROS TONS TTY OLS PAE Cea ee See en a ene Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 
te ENO Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 





1BKEa UE Me) ences UE J oh 2 2 ae eee Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 
AG Electric, MVC OLIVeN We Abe baie na) he Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cab companies (various), Wancouver, B.C. ....... Teamsters (CLC) 
Can. Cement, Montreal, Que. Fed ee Me rereee Cicked ss Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Toronto, Ont. .......... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide ............ SE alas Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
i 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal, Que. ................ Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Airlines, Vancouver, B.C. 1.0... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Rita. ene Sin Nat. eae Public Empl. (CLC) (outside 
empl. 
City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. ..........000..0.. Nat. ta Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
empl. 
City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. ............... Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ASIC LOA DOU) OL AULOLE COR. pc nec send sacecvascovancas Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Les Escoumins, Que. Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Consumers (as, , LOTOMOw ONtanL i oy oie Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom eBridees Vancouver BD. Ce oun oh: csc sdeeders Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donresteciea Coal Corp, sydney, N.Se 30. ..c5: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, "Nfld. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donohue Bros. Clermont, Que. 20... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress Mfrs.’ Guild, Toronto, Cte Ree 5 teh aa netics Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electric Tamper & Equipment, Montreal, Que. ..... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth, N.S. ....2.:.c..c.sss00- Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fish canning. cos. (various), B.G, coast. sins. United Fishermen (Ind.) (fishermen) 
Erasem. © Ompanies.. (aban, QUE), | ..4.-ssscenccnavessorar Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. .... Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, B Cae eee Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver, 
PS Cee ole, ee nme Poet de Mens «sh lat FR Me oe 2. Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Johnne Murdock, St..Raymond,Oue, access... Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
ened 


Company and Location Union 


New Brunswick Telephone, New Brunswick ...... Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Norton Company, Chippawa, Ont. ............ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Okanagan Federated Shippers Assoc., Kelowna, 

A EE 1 Oe ARIE ER EER RG to ee teeten net OM eLe). Fed. of Fruit & Vegetable Wkrs. 
Pulp and paper mills (various), B.C. ................ Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Co. Toronto, Ont pe nsccn cste-ce oe Retail Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. .................. Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Taverns & hotels (various), Toronto, Ont. ........ Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. ...........00 Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 

Aluminum Co. of Can., Kingston, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

L’Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que. Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 

Atlas Asbestos, Montreal, Que. ..............5:0sccsee Asbestos Wkrs. 


(CLC) 
Automobile dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Pro- 


Vidence.» Montreal, | P.O. iianesccareetscas sere es cre een eee Services Fed. (CCCL) 
Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont. ~...2...cccceacess-+---- Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton, Hamilton, Ont. 2..........:0s0ec.0.0 Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. .... Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 
Int Harvester, Chatham, Ontege eae Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...............:.06 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros. Keenogamii,, Que se tae -cce cree nero: Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trans Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Conciliation Board 

British Rubber, Lachine;“Que. 2am eekeeccnterce:: CLC-chartered local 
Gdn: Industries; Millhaven, Ont. ye ccssc cancer: Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pesos Railway (Western Region) Mont- Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
real, TOT ee Pe ONE I tne Me eri re raat He 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) Mont- Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teale, UG. eae alia. oan acs ecseedcrmanbeorernat ss nocyes 3 
City tote Calgary, sAlta: Ucn enter attane sacs: Nat. Union Public Empls. (CLC) 
City of Hamilton;"Hamilton, Ont. 2255...--.-2..--:- Nat. Union Public Empls. (CLC) 
Cranes Ltd., Montreal; Ques (aces 2e ec eeeeve scr Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Bridge, Lachine, Quen. ae.a tte Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville; Ques oes eee ee Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Dom. Textile; Montreal, SQuc. 22-7 eee ee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Fish canning companies (various), B. C. coast United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 
Fish canning companies (various), B.C. coast United Fishermen _(Ind.) (salmon tendermen) 


Pry-Cadbury, Montreal.) Que.) esto ee Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs.’ Assoc. of Western Canada, Win- 

mipes, (Mian. tice hile a pert aer eat ree cae soaareeetones Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Inglis, Toronto; Onty ye scercs ees aero Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lumber companies (various), B.C. coast ............ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miner Rubber, Granby, (Ques i2-.8..focc- cess eseonsen se CLC-chartered local 


Post Conciliation Bargaining 
(no cases this month) 


Arbitration Board 


Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police, 
Toronto, « Oris. idee eee ete ere eect Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.) 


Work Stoppage 
(no cases this month) 


Part II—Settlements Reached During June 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 

B. F. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—74¢-an-hr. general increase, and 4¢-an-hr. to cover job inequities. 

Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que—Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—7¢-an-hr. general wage increase retroactive to May 1, 1959 and 9¢-an-hr. 
eff. May 1, 1960. 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que.—RR Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl—S¢-an-hr. wage increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1958, 10¢-an-hr. increase, 
June 4, 1959, and 6¢ on October 1, 1959; 3 weeks paid vacation after 3,000 accredited work 
days (formerly 3 weeks after 3,125), and 4 weeks vacation after 5,000 work days (formerly 4 
weeks after 6,000 days); 2 days bereavement leave. 

Cdn. Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont—Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): agreement 
covers 2,100 empl.—S¢-an-hr. general increase; 1 additional statutory holiday to make 7 
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Cdn. Nat. Railways, North Sydney, N.S.—Int. Assoc. Longshoremen (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
eff. July 1, 1958—4¢-an-hr. general wage increase retroactive to July 1, 1958, 26¢-an-hr. increase 
July 1, 1959, and 2¢ Jan. 1, 1960, bringing rate to $1.83; work day reduced from 10 to 8 hrs., 
making 40-hour week; call system to be reduced by giving 50% of empl. full employees’ status. 


Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta——CLC-chartered locals: 1-yr. agreement eff. July 1, 
1959 covering 700 empl.—S¢-an-hr. wage increase for 200 permanent empl., and 2¢-an-hr. for 
ees 500 casual empl. during peak season; 3 weeks paid vacation after 8 yrs. (formerly after 

yIs. 

Cdn. Vickers, Montreal, Que.—4 unions (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement eff. March 6, 
1959 covering 500 empl.—_4¢-an-hr. wage increase retroactive to March 26, 1959, 1¢ June 26, 1959, 
and 7¢ November 1, 1959; reduction in hrs. on July 29, 1960 from 424 to 414 hrs. a wk.; 3 


weeks paid vacation after 15 years for 1960 vacations (formerly no 3-wk. vacations); triple 
pay on statutory holidays. 


City of Winnipeg, Man.—Nat. Union Public Service Empl. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement eff. 


April 1, 1959 covering 3,000 empl.—s% wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1959, and 2% 
increase Oct. 1, 1959. 


Courtaulds (Can.), Cornwall, Ont.—Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 1,400 empl.—sS¢-an-hr. general wage increase, plus additional 6¢ for skilled tradesmen; 
7¢ for janitors; 3¢-an-hr. increase for afternoon shift wkrs. and 4¢ for midnight shift wkrs.; 
improved pension plan. 

Dairies (various), Toronto, Ont.—Teamsters (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,700 empl.— 
$2-a-wk. general wage increase. 

David & Freres, Montreal, Que—Empl. Assoc. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—new base rate of $1.13-an-hr. (formerly 99¢) for male empl. after 6 mos. service and 
female empl. after 1 yr.; 3 wks. paid vacation after 114 yrs. service (formerly after 13 yrs.). 


Dominion Rubber, St. Jerome, Que.—CLC-chartered local: 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 
empl——2% general wage increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1959, 3¢ increase Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
paid vacation after 11 yrs. service (formerly after 15 yrs.), 4 wks. after 25 yrs. (formerly no 4-wk. 
vacations). 

Hotel Licensees, Edmonton, Alta—Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment eff. Jan. 1, 1959 covering 400 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase for tapmen retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1959, and 2¢-an-hr. increase July 1, 1959; 4¢-an-hr. wage increase for waiters retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1959, and 2¢-an-hr. July 1, 1959. 

Heinz Co., Leamington, Ont.—Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,400 empl.—7¢-an-hr. general wage increase retroactive to February 1, 1959, 7¢ Feb. 
1, 1960; 4 wks. paid vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no 4-wk. vacations); 1¢-an-hr. 
increase in night shift premium retroactive to Feb. 1, 1959; 100% employer contribution to 
hospital and medical plan (formerly 50% employer contribution). 

Hyde Park Clothes, Montreal, Que—Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—S¢ to 10¢-an-hr. wage increase, depending on qualifications; 1 additional 
statutory holiday to make 6 

Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild, Montreal, Que.—Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): i-yr. agreement covering 8,000 empl.—sick benefits to include maternity. 

Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,800 empl.—14% (with 3¢ minimum) increase 1959, 23% (with 5¢ minimum) 1960; 1 additional 
holiday to make 6; sickness indemnity $35 a wk. (formerly $30) for 13 wks.; $3-a-mo. employer 
medical plan contribution. 

Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont.—Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1l-yr. agreement 
Fees 1,600 empl.—é6¢-an-hr. (maximum $28) retroactive increase, 9¢-an-hr. increase June 
959. 

R.C.A. Victor, Montreal, Que.—Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment eff. March 30, 1959 covering 435 emp!—6¢-an-hr. general increase retroactive to March 30, 
1959, 6¢ April 1, 1960. 

Sangamo Company, Leaside, Ont—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—5i¢-an-hr. increase for day wkrs. and 7¢-an-hr. for incentive wkrs. on June 13, 1959, 
4.9¢ increase for day wkrs. and 63¢ for incentive wkrs. on Jan. 23, 1960. 

Scott Clothing, Longueuil, Que—Empl. Assoc. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.— 
employer contribution to pension plan increased to 7¢-an-hr. (formerly 6¢). 

Steep Rock Iron Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—34¢-an-hr. general increase June 1, 1959; 7¢ July 1, 1960; 8¢ July 
1, 1961; improved life insurance and sickness indemnity. 

Steinbergs, Montreal, Que.—-Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.): 1-yr. agreement covering 3,000 
empl.—$2 to $5-a-wk. wage increase depending on classification; 1 additional holiday to make 8. 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont.—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): agree- 
ment expiring Dec. 31, 1960, covering 1,000 empl.—$8-a-wk. general increase June 1, 1959 and 
$7 on January 1, 1960; 40-hr. wk. (reduced from 44) August 1, 1959. 

Trans Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que—Empl. Assoc. (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,600 empl. in sales dept—3% wage increase eff. July 1, 1959 and 5% January 1, 1960. 

Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C.—Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. 
ee eee July 1, 1959 covering 1,200 empl.—7% general wage increase July 1, 1959 and 4% 
uly 1, 1960. 


Late Report: May Settlement 


Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—6¢-an-hr. general increase on May 1, 1959 and additional 5¢-an-hr. for skilled 
wkrs., and 1¢-an-hr. shift premium increase; 7¢-an-hr. general increase May 1, 1960 plus 2¢ 
shift premium increase. 


G7) 





NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Labour Minister Starr Awarded 


Employment Security Citation 

An award for his “outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of employment security in 
Canada” was presented to Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at the 46th 
annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment Secur- 
ity, held in Boston last month. 

The award was in the form of a scroll. 
Mr. Starr was selected for the award by 
the IAPES Citation Committee for his 
“interest in employment security, his ener- 
getic follow-up on plans to promote it and 
a spectacular rise in the morale and interest 
of all those engaged in employment activi- 
tiesee 

The Committee also noted that last year 
Mr. Starr called a nation-wide conference 
to study Canada’s winter unemployment 
problems. 


New Brunswick Eighth Province 


To Join Hospital Insurance Plan 


New Brunswick on June 27 became the 
eighth province to enter into an agreement 
with the federal Government under the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act. In a ceremony at Ottawa, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, the Hon. 
J. Waldo Monteith, and New Brunswick’s 
Minister of Health and Social Services, the 
Hon. J. F. McInerney, signed a document 
authorizing commencement of the province’s 
hospital insurance plan on July 1. 

As outlined in the agreement, New 
Brunswick’s plan will be operated by a 
Hospital Services Commission and will pro- 
vide comprehensive hospital services for 
every resident of the province. In addition 
to the basic list of services to patients in 
hospital required by the federal Act, the 
plan embodies a broad range of out-patient 
services. These include laboratory pro- 
cedures as specified by the Commission and 
furnished by the Provincial Laboratory, 
services for emergency diagnosis and treat- 
ment of injuries resulting from accidents, 
diagnostic and treatment services required 
for medical rehabilitation, and other diag- 
nostic and treatment services as specified 
by the Commission. 

The federal Government will share in 
the cost of the New Brunswick plan accord- 
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ing to a formula which authorizes federal 
assumption of 50 per cent of costs on a 


national basis. The provincial share will 
be derived from premiums. Administration 
will be handled by a Hospital Services 
Commission under the chairmanship of 
Dr. McInerney. 

With New Brunswick’s entry, the hos- 
pital insurance program now encompasses 
all but two provinces. British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and New- 
foundland began operations on July 1, 1958; 
plans in Ontario and Nova Scotia came into 
being on January 1, 1959. 


U.S. Government Urged to Help 
Older Workers Stay on Job 


The United States Government was 
urged by Charles E. Odell, Director of the 
Retired Workers’ Department of the United 
Automobile Workers, to exert more effort 
towards making it possible for those who 
are willing and able to work to do so, to 
make pension rights continuous from job 
to job, and to educate workers to accept 
retirement. 

Speaking in Washington last month 
before the Senate Sub-Committee on the 
Ageing, Mr. Odell asserted that organized 
labour was not responsible for mandatory 
retirement clauses in negotiated contracts. 

“Once you get a pension plan,” said 
Mr. Odell, “management insists on such 
clauses. When pension plans are initiated, 
actuaries like a system on which it is 
possible for them to compute costs rather 
than get the maximum economy return on 
the business dollar.” 





CLC’s Donald MacDonald Given 
Honorary Doctorate of Laws 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, by St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S., at its 106th Commence- 
ment on May 20. 

The citation, read by Msgr. M. J. 
McKinnon, Executive Vice-President of the 
University, referred to Mr. MacDonald as 
“a dedicated and impeccably honest labour 
leader, a man of vision and conviction”. 


CLC Suspends Seafarers’ Union 


For Raiding Marine Engineers 


The Seafarers’ International Union was 
suspended by the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress on June 18. The announcement by 
CLC President Claude Jodoin said the 
suspension decision was based on action of 
the SIU in raiding the National Association 
of Marine Engineers, another CLC liate. 


In a letter to Hal Banks, Vice-President 
in Canada of the SIU, the CLC said: 


“At its meeting on April 29, 1959, the 
Executive Council of the Canadian Labour 
Congress received a report regarding the 
complaint filed with the Congress by the 
National Association of Marine Engineers, 
an affiliate of the Congress, on October 27, 
1958, and again on February 9, 1959. As 
you know, a full inquiry of this complaint 
was made by the Congress and representa- 
tives of your union and of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers were 
accorded hearings before officers of the 
Congress on November 24, 1958, the 
Executive Committee of the Congress on 
February 27, 1959, and the Executive 
Council itself on April 29, 1959. 


“After fully considering the report of 
the respective hearings and of the full 
inquiry made, the Executive Council, by 
unanimous vote, adopted the following 
resolution on April 29, 1959: 

That the Seafarers’ International Union 
withdraw immediately from any organizing 
campaigns in the jurisdiction of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers, that it restore 
to the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers all collective agreements covering em- 
ployees within the latter’s jurisdiction, and 
that unless the Seafarers’ International Union 
demonstrates co-operation with this decision 
within 30 days of notification, it shall stand 
suspended by order of the Executive Council 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


“At a meeting held in Montreal on 
May 28, 1959, attended by you, Inter- 
national President Paul Hall of the SIU, 
General Vice-President Frank Hall of the 
CLC and myself, this decision was con- 
veyed to you orally and you confirmed 
that the Canadian District of the SIU was 
prepared to comply with all requirements 
of the CLC Constitution. The actions of 
your union since that time created serious 
doubts as to whether this assurance was 


genuine. You were therefore asked to 
appear before the Congress Executive 
Committee. 


“In view of the position taken by you 
before the Executive Committee in which 
you emphatically stated your refusal to 
abide by the decision of the Executive 


Council, the Seafarers’ International Union 
stands suspended from affiliation with the 
Canadian Labour Congress.” 

The SIU may appeal its suspension to 
the next CLC convention at Montreal in 
April 1960, which can confirm the suspen- 
sion and order expulsion or reinstate the 
union. 

Since formation of the CLC in 1956, 
two affiliates have been suspended and 
subsequently expelled for raiding activities 
CE.Guesune 19569 po 588). They were the 
American Federation of Technical Em- 
ployees and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers. 

The 1958 edition of Labour Organiza- 
tion in Canada showed the SIU with 10,450 
members in Canada. 


With 10 Members in Canada, 
Siderographers Join CLC 


The International Association of Sidero- 
graphers (AFL-CIO) has become affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congress, bring- 
ing the number of national and _ inter- 
national unions in the Congress to 104. 


The IAS has 10 members in Canada, 
all employed in Ottawa. Hamlyn Hall, a 
member of the Ottawa Local, is an inter- 
national Vice-President of the Association. 

Siderographers reproduce engravings on 
steel plates for the printing of banknotes, 
stamps, stock and bond certificates and 
similar documents. 





Office Employees’ Union Wants 


Jurisdictional Rights Protected 


The Office Employees’ International 
Union, at its biennial convention in Mont- 
real last month, asserted its exclusive right 
to recruit office and clerical workers. The 
convention unanimously voted to give the 
union’s executive power to call a special 
convention to consider withdrawal from 
the central labour bodies in Canada and 
the United States unless its “jurisdictional 
rights” were protected. 

The OEIU wants the CLC and the 
AFL-CIO to recognize its exclusive rights 
to bargain for office and clerical workers, 
and to prevent other unions from encroach- 
ing; and it wants labour relations boards 
to recognize office employees as a craft 
“separate and apart” from _ production 
workers. 

The convention called on the CLC and 
the AFL-CIO to help the union initiate a 
nation-wide organizing campaign among 
white-collar workers. 
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Nfld. Labour Federation Urges 
“Second Look” at Recent Laws 


The Newfoundland Government was 
urged to have “a second look at its legis- 
lation and amendments to the province’s 
Labour Relations Act with a view to hav- 
ing it completely removed from the statute 
books,” in the annual brief of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour (CLC). 

Up to mid-June, the brief had not been 
presented to the provincial Cabinet but 
copies were released to the press. In a 
statement, the NFL reported that its 
request for a hearing, made April 30, had 
not been answered. 

The brief noted that labour and other 
segments of the population in Newfound- 
land had shown “great concern” over the 
province’s Labour Relations (Amendment) 
Act and the Trade Union (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act. The first empowered the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to dissolve 
any trade union if a substantial number of 
its international officers have been con- 
victed of certain crimes; the second decer- 
tified two locals of the International Wood- 
workers of America (L.G., April, p. 360). 

“Strong protests and resentments have 
been expressed for the unjust treatment 
and discriminatory action taken by the 
Government in this particular instance,” 
the Federation’s brief says. 

The NFL said the “most serious problem 
facing our people at present is the lack 
of employment” in the province. Despite 
large-scale construction in 1958 there has 
been “an alarming number of unemployed 
throughout the whole year,” it said. 

The Federation urged amendment of the 
Judicature Act to remove labour disputes 
entirely from the application of ex parte 
injunctions. 

Other matters dealt with in the brief 
included public services, sales tax, educa- 
tion and vocational training, and obscene 
literature. 





“Flags of Convenience” Called 
Shipping’s Biggest Problem 


The rapid increase in the number of 
ships flying “flags of convenience” has 
become “the biggest problem world ship- 
ping has ever faced,’ Omer Becu, General 
Secretary of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, stated at a press con- 
ference in Washington last month. 

“T regard this development as one of 
the most ominous events of the last 
decade,” said Mr. Becu. He asserted that 
it threatened the living standards of sea- 
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farers and the economic stability of the 
whole community of maritime nations. 

One thousand United States ships have 
now shifted to foreign registry, he said. 
American-owned “runaways” make up 42 
per cent of the 16 million gross tons sailing 
under the flags of Panama, Liberia, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica, he said, and this 
amounts to 15 per cent of total world 
tonnage. 

Mr. Becu headed an ITWF delegation 
which filed protests with the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Chairman of the 
U.S. Senate’s Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. Becu described last December’s 
world-wide boycott of ships under flags 
of convenience (L.G., Jan., p. 18) as “a 
gigantic success”. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that the ITF had never suggested that 
boycott alone could solve the problem, 
and declared that such a solution could be 
found “only at the government level”. 





Newspaper Guild Says Publishers 


Trying to “Break Down” Unions 

Charges that publishers were trying to 
break down newspaper unions by “massive 
retaliation” against strikers were made at 
the 26th annual national convention of 
the American Newspaper Guild, held in 
New York City during the week June 22 
10526; 

Joseph F. Collis, Guild President, told 
the 300 delegates that these tactics meant 
that “when one union on one paper strikes, 
all the employees on all papers in the same 
town are thrown out of work”. 

Mr. Collis said that the newspapers were 
enjoying a period of prosperity, and that 
“this is the time we should prepare to get 
our fair share of these profits”. 

William J. Farson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, asserted that “publishers are protected 
by strike insurance, assisted by profes- 
sional strike-breakers and supported by an 
increasingly complaisant National Labor 
Relations Board.” 

The extent of a newspaperman’s right 
to refuse to disclose his confidential sources 
of information was one of the most im- 
portant and controversial questions debated 
by the convention. A motion was placed 
before the meeting which supported a 
policy of limited privilege for newspaper- 
men. This policy was recommended by a 
majority report of the Guild’s interna- 
tional executive board. A minority report 
favoured absolute privilege. The original 
resolution called for a statement of “the 
right of newsmen to protect the confiden- 
tial sources of their information in all 
matters affecting the public interest.” 


A substitute resolution, which was 
adopted by the narrow margin of 2134 
votes to 2044, called for a reaffirmation 
of the Guild’s statement of principle, 
written into its Code of Ethics in 1934, 
that reporters “shall refuse to reveal con- 
fidences or disclose sources of confidential 
information”. 

Those who favoured absolute privilege 
likened the position of a newspaperman 
to that of a priest or a lawyer, the con- 
fession of whose parishioners or clients 
are protected. 

A merger between the craft unions in 
the printing trades and the Guild was sug- 
gested by Francis G. Barrett, President of 
New York International Typographical 
Union No. 6. 

Arthur Rosenstock, library supervisor 
at the New York Post, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Guild for a two-year term, in 
succession to Joseph Collis, who was 
elected a Vice-President at large. William 
J. Farson was re-elected Executive Vice- 
President, and Charles A. Parlik, Jr., was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Guild chose Vancouver as the site 
of its 1961 convention; next year’s con- 
vention will be in Chicago. 


U.S. Employment at Record High 
After Unusual Rise in Month 


Total civilian employment in the United 
States rose by 1,000,000 during May to 
66,000,000—a record for that month— 
with an unusually large increase in the 
number of nonfarm jobs, as well as a 
further seasonal rise in agricultural em- 
ployment, according to a joint statement 
by the U.S. Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Nonagricultural employment rose 500,- 
000 during May, this being one of the 
largest increases recorded for that month 
since World War II. 

Unemployment dropped by 240,000 dur- 
ing May to 3,400,000. Usually it does not 
change significantly at this time of the 
year. Recalls of factory workers continued 
to be the main reason for drop. 

Insured unemployment under the regu- 
lar state programs dropped by 300,000 
between April and May to 1,500,000. As 
in recent months, this decrease was sharper 
than usual. 

Total unemployment in May was 1,500,- 
000 below the level of a year earlier but 
was still 700,000 higher than in the same 
month two years earlier. 

The work week in manufacturing con- 
tinued to rise, increasing by 0.2 hours to 
40.5 during May. This was the longest 
work week for May since 1955. 


As a result of the increase in hours, 
average weekly earnings in factories ex- 
ceeded $90 for the first time. Earnings 
in the durable goods sector averaged $98 
a week, and in the nondurable goods sector 
the average was $80. 





First Quarter Imports Rise 


Above Year-Earlier Tota! 


Imports into Canada in the first quarter 
of 1959 were valued at $1,242,000,000, 
a total 4.4 per cent higher than the $1,189,- 
200,000 in the first quarter of 1958 but 
somewhat smaller than the total for the 
same period in 1956 and 1957, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics announced 
last month. 

In each month of the quarter, imports 
exceeded corresponding figures for 1958. 

As there was a moderate decline in 
average import prices in the first quarter 
of 1959, the physical volume of imports 
rose even more than their value. 

Among the main commodity groups 
imported into Canada in the first quarter 
of 1959 the largest absolute, but not rela- 
tive, increase was in iron and steel goods. 
There were also gains in chemicals, non- 
metallic minerals, animal products, wood 
products. 

Fractional declines were registered for 
agricultural and vegetable products, tex- 
tiles and non-ferrous metals. 

Among the leading commodities im- 
ported, the most substantial value and 
percentage increases occurred in auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts, farm imple- 
ments and machinery. 

Most of the increase to $66,100,000 in 
imports from Europe was accounted for by 
automobiles. 





Consumer Spending Helps Boost 
Gross National Product by 2% 


Canada’s gross national product, sea- 
sonally adjusted at annual rates, reached 
$33.4 billion in the first quarter of 1959. 
This represents a gain of 2 per cent over 
the fourth quarter of 1958. 

At annual rates, the gross national pro- 
duct in the first quarter was running at 
a level about 4 per cent above the average 
for 1958 as a whole, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics announced last month. 

Business inventory accumulation and 
consumer spending were the two major 
causes of the economy’s expansion during 
the first quarter. Other major components 
of demand, seasonally adjusted, showed 
little change or were lower during the 
quarter. 
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Canada Provides Social Worker 
For U.N. Assignment in France 


Canada is providing an expert social 
worker for a six-month assignment in 
France under the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance. She is 
Miss E. R. Godfrey of Toronto, who will 
leave for Paris on September 1. 

France has contributed every year to 
the U.N. program, provided experts and 
accepted students for training in the coun- 
try; this is the first time France has asked 
for an expert to be sent there. 

In France, Miss Godfrey will advise on 
social welfare problems. She will advise 
the Committee of Schools of Social Work 
on methods of casework and teaching at 
selected schools, help set up an in-service 
training program for social workers em- 
ployed in social agencies, and direct courses 
for supervisors. 

Miss Godfrey has a degree in social 
work (child welfare) from the University 
of Toronto and has completed the Master 
of Arts degree in psychiatric social work 
at the University of Chicago. After serv- 
ing with the Canadian Army as a social 
service officer for two years, in 1946 she 
joined the staff of the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, where she 
supervised students’ field work during 
their course. She has also assisted in a 
variety of in-service training programs for 
federal and provincial civil servants and 
staff of nongovernmental child welfare 
agencies. From 1952 to 1957 she took 
a major part in carrying out a five-year 
program of this type for the Government 
of Newfoundland. 





Warn U.K. Trainmen of Layoffs 
But Agree to Pay Compensation 


Introduction of modern types of motive 
power and equipment must lead to a reduc- 
tion in the existing fleet of steam locomo- 
tives and rolling stock, and reductions in 
workshop capacity will have to be made, 
the British Transport Commission has 
warned railway unions. 

Reduction of workshop capacity will be 
done by phases and, as far as practicable, 
will be accomplished by closing complete 
works or parts of works rather than by 
over-all reductions affecting many works, 
the Commission announced. 

“While it is essential, in view of the 
present state of the Commission’s finances, 
to bring the policy into effect immediately, 
everything possible will be done to miti- 
gate hardship to individual members of 
the staff,’ the unions were assured. “Re- 
cruitment will be controlled with due 
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regard to normal staff wastage, consistent 
with the preservation of an effective age 
structure.” 

The Commission estimated that during 
the next three years more than 8,000 
men—about 6 per cent of the employees 
in railway workshops—may be displaced. 
The displaced men will not necessarily 
have to leave the industry but many may 
have to move their homes. 

About a month before the Commission’s 
announcement it had concluded an agree- 
ment with the National Union of Railway- 
men and the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions that provides for 
payment of a man’s present rate if he 
has to be downgraded and makes provision 
for compensation for those who lose their 
jobs altogether. 

These payments will be based on two 
thirds of a man’s pay, less unemployment 
benefit. The minimum qualification is three 
years’ service. A worker with the mini- 
mum qualifying service would get com- 
pensation covering two weeks; one with 
40 years’ service would get an amount 
covering 13 weeks. 

If a worker had not found a job within 
the period covered by his compensation, it 
could be paid for up to double the period 
for which he was qualified. 





Keep Boys and Girls in School, 
NES Urges as Result of Survey 


A startling relationship between unem- 
ployment and lack of education was re- 
vealed in a survey conducted in 1955 by 
the National Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, of the 
educational standing of unemployed per- 
sons registered with its 200 local offices 
across Canada. 

This prompted the Commission, in order 
to acquaint young people and parents with 
the facts brought to light by the survey, 
to publish a booklet entitled, Are You 
Thinking of Leaving School? 

This booklet, the foreword says, pre- 
sents what the Commission believes to be 
“compelling arguments in favour of young 
people obtaining all the education they can 
possibly get’—arguments that become 
even more true “with every passing year 
of technological development”. 

The survey showed that in 1955, when 
jobs were fairly easy to find, two out of 
every three of the unemployed had not 
gone beyond Grade 8 in school, although 
the average education of all working peo- 
ple was much higher than this. The book- 
let adds that “people with only one or two 


years of secondary school are nearly as 
likely to be unemployed as those who 
have only Grade 8”. 


Of persons seeking work in NES offices, 
the survey showed that 63.5 per cent had 
Grade 8 schooling or less, whereas the 
proportion of the total working force who 
had only this amount of education was 
J0.4penucent. 

Interspersed in the reporting of the sur- 
vey findings are statements and exhorta- 
tions to young people and parents, of 
which the following are examples: 

The more schooling you have, the 
quicker you will be able to find a job and 
the better will be your chances of keeping 
it. 

The more schooling you have, the more 
occupations will be open to you and the 
wider will be your choice of jobs. 

The best way for young people to pro- 
tect themselves against periodic layoffs and 
job insecurity is to get a good education, 
both in school and by trade training. 

Schooling is like money in one sense: 
the more you have the easier it is to add 
to it. 

The booklet concludes with this recom- 
mendation: “Let’s keep our boys and girls 
in school.” 


Jobs Scarce, U.K. Youth Advised 


To Continue Their Education 


A marked decrease in the number of 
jobs available to young persons in Britain 
was noted in the latest report of the Youth 
Employment Service in London, published 
by the London County Council. 

On September 1, 1955 there were 21,225 
vacancies for young workers registered 
with the London service, but by August 
31, 1958 the number had decreased to 
5,676. 

The shrinkage coincided with the rising 
number of young persons becoming avail- 
able for work and made it necessary for 
the Services’ officers to actively canvass 
employers for work. 

The number of boys and girls in London 
registered as unemployed rose from 660 
on September 1, 1955 to 1,362 on August 
So OSG 

The proportion of boys and girls staying 
at school after the age of 15 increased 
considerably in the 1955-58 period, due 
partly to the appreciation that employers 
were requiring a higher standard as the 
supply and demand position changed. 

In 1958 the Service advised 41 per cent 
of the boys and 38 per cent of the girls 
interviewed to continue their education. 





Items of Interest to Labour from House of Commons 


May 25—Restrictions on Canadian trucks 
carrying goods in bond over United States 
highways have been removed, the Prime 
Minister announced. 

The Minister of Labour declined to pro- 
duce minutes of several meetings of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee convened on August 19, 1958. By 
a vote of 130 to 27, the House supported 
his stand. 

Ethnic origin was not the reason for the 
order to deport a Haitian couple, the Minis- 
ter of Citizenship and Immigration replied 
in answer to a question. The man had 
entered Canada as a student but since 1956 
had not been a bona fide student and, under 
immigration regulations, was not admissible 
as an immigrant. 

Bill C-49 to establish National Energy 
Board debated but the House adjourned 
without question put. 

May 26—Estimate that only 67,500 
houses will be built in Canada this year was 
in extremely poor guess, the Minister of 
Public Works told a questioner. He declined 
to make an estimate of his own. 

Interest rates on NHA loans will not be 
increased, the Minister assured the same 
questioner. 


Economics of the Chignecto Canal are 
being studied by the Economics Division 
of his Department, the Minister of Trans- 
port replied to a question. 

Debate on Bill C-49 continued but the 
House adjourned without question put. 

May 27—National Energy Bill (C-49) 
debated but question not put. 

May 28—Question of disallowing New- 
foundland legislation “that is of such a 
controversial nature” is still under con- 
sideration, Prime Minister told a questioner. 

June 12—Consideration of motion for 
second reading of Bill C-8 was resumed. 
The purpose of the Bill is to establish a 
minimum wage rate of $1.25 an hour with 
respect to all employees in Canada who 
come under federal labour jurisdiction. The 
hour for consideration of private bills 
expired before the question was put. 

June 15—Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the activi- 
ties of Canada’s railways had advised him, 
the Prime Minister said, that the target date 
for the completion of the Commission’s 
survey would be met. 

Bill C-43 to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act considered in committee and 
progress reported. 
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June 16—Consideration in committee of 
Bill C-43 to amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Act resumed and progress reported. 

Consideration of motion for second read- 
ing of Bill C-10 to amend the Canada 
Elections Act (voting at advance polls) 
resumed from March 6 but the hour for 
private members’ bills ended before the 
question was put. 

June 17—The Minister of Labour de- 
clined to comment on the statement of the 
Premier of Quebec that employees of the 
provincial Government should not seek to 
be included under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act introduced in 
1940. 

Consideration in committee of Bill C-43 
resumed and progress reported. 

June 18—Consideration of Bill C-43 in 
committee concluded. The House agreed 
to give it third reading at the next sitting. 

June 19—Japan has suspended issue of 
new export licences for a broad range of 
textile items to Canada, the Minister of 
Finance announced. The action is to be 
welcomed, the Minister said, as it would be 
an important additional step towards the 
development of a more orderly and effec- 
tive system of export controls relating to 
trade in textiles between Japan and Canada. 

Hal Banks, Vice-President in Canada of 
the Seafarers’ International Union, has 
Canadian domicile, and there are no pro- 
visions or regulations under the (Citizen- 
ship) Act by which his deportation could be 
ordered, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration told a questioner. 

Bill C-49 to establish a national energy 
board given second reading and sent to 
committee; progress made in clause by 
clause consideration. 

May 29—Government loans to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund this year total 
about $75 million, the Minister of Finance 
informed a questioner. 

Consideration in committee of Bill C-49 
resumed and progress reported. 

June 1—Setting up health and welfare 
benefits by employers and employees on a 
participation basis is a matter for collective 
bargaining, the Minister of Labour told a 
questioner who wanted to know why a 
Winnipeg company did not grant medical 
benefits to its employees. 

Provision of alternate employment to the 
workers of plants that close down is a 
continuing problem that receives the Gov- 
ernment’s fullest consideration, the Prime 
Minister told a questioner. The question 
related to a Hamilton textile plant. 

Further consideration was given Bill C-49 
and progress reported. 
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June 2—Government loans to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission this year 
amounted to $72 million, the Minister of 
Finance reported. 

Consideration in committee of Bill C-49 
concluded. 


June 3—Bill C-49 given third reading 
and passed. It authorizes establishment of 
a National Energy Board for Canada. 


June 9—Only 70 students from the 
United Kingdom will be coming to Canada 
under the Commonwealth Migration Coun- 
cil plan with a view to securing summer 
employment, the Prime Minister informed 
a questioner. A press report had placed 
the number at 500. The Council had been 
advised that only students who were assured 
of employment in advance could come, he 
added. 


June 10—The Minister of Labour 
acknowledged receipt of a telegram from 
a miners’ union in Nova Scotia requesting 
that the waiting period regarding unemploy- 
ment insurance be waived. The request 
was brought to the attention of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and a reply 
outlining the position of the request as it 
relates to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
had been sent to the union. 

Bill C-43 to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act read the third time and 
passed. 


June 22—Bill C-50 to amend the Veterans’ 
Land Act to provide further assistance for 
home construction was considered in com- 
mittee, read the third time and passed. 


June 23—Pilot for the Royal Yacht had 
been appointed because of his competence 
“and no other reason,” the Minister of 
Transport said. A member had suggested 
that Captain Leighton Crawford had been 
appointed “as a reward for heading a strike- 
breaking group last year against the Great 
Lakes Pilots’ Association”. 

Motion for immediate debate on charges 
that political influence had been brought to 
bear on the management of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation was ruled out of 
order. 


Debate was continued on Bill C-16 to 
amend the Canada Elections Act in respect 
to absentee voting but the hour for con- 
sideration of private members’ bills expired 
without question put. 


June 24—Full production would begin 
June 29 at all mines in the New Waterford, 
N.S., area, the Minister of Labour said he 
had been advised by officials of Dominion 
Steel and Coal Company. He was replying 
to a suggestion that the town of New Water- 
ford be declared a depressed area. 


88th Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Speakers at the Industrial Relations Conference, one of three comprising ihe 
meeting, discuss the implications to management of current trends in labour 
relations, the legal immunities of trade unions. Nfld. Attorney-General speaks 


The 88th Annual General Meeting of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
was held June 7, 8 and 9 at St. Andrews, 
N.B. The theme this year was “Build 
Industry—Build Canada”. 

In addition to the business sessions, the 
meeting consisted of three conferences: 
Industrial Relations, World Trade, and 
Management. The Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, which is reported fully here, had 
as its theme, “Building More Effective 
Industrial Relations”. This conference was 
opened by Hon. L. R. Curtis, QC, Attorney- 
General of Newfoundland. There were two 
other speakers, Carroll E. French, Presi- 
dent of Industrial Relations Counselors 
Service Inc., New York, who spoke on 
“Implications to Top Management of Cur- 
rent Trends in Labour Relations’; and 
Norman L. Mathews, QC, of Toronto, who 
spoke on “The Legal Immunities of Trade 
Unions”. 

W. H. Evans, President of Honeywell 
Controls Ltd., Toronto, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association for 1959-60. T. R. 
Mclagan, President of Canada Steamship 
Lines Ltd. and Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., 
became First Vice-President. F. D. Mathers, 
President of Royal City Foods Ltd. and 
Delnor Frozen Foods Ltd., Vancouver, was 
elected Second Vice-President. 


President's Address 


“Nothing organized labour can do would 
contribute more to slashing the ranks of 
the jobless than to commit itself for a 
limited period—let us say two years—to 
holding the wage line,” said outgoing Presi- 
dent Ian F. McRae in his presidential 
address. 

He was commenting on the fact that 
Canada had inflation and unemployment 
at one and the same time. To this problem, 
he said, there was a two-fold answer: a 
national tariff policy designed to discourage 
imports of those things we already make 
ourselves and those things we can and 
should make, and recognition by everyone 
that the cure for unemployment lies in our 
own hands. 

This is a job for management, Jabour and 
government, he declared. Management must 
apply itself to improving the efficiency of 
its operations; government must do all it 
can to promote an economic climate that 


is right for expansion without runaway 
inflation; and labour must realize that to 
go on as it has been is to invite still higher 
prices and still more unemployment. 

If management, labour and government 
work to achieve a stable cost and price 
structure, surely we are justified in looking 
to the public to make its contribution by 
preferring Canadian-made products when- 
ever and wherever possible, Mr. McRae 
said. 

In asking labour to hold the wage line 
he was not asking unions to abdicate their 
legitimate functions. “I am _ saying that 
there can be no price stability and no 
prospect of a great increase in job oppor- 
tunities unless they, too, join in a national 
offensive to reduce costs.” 

Mr. McRae warned that unless labour 
made some such commitment, “the country 
itself might very well insist that govern- 
ment step in and impose controls, which 
neither management nor labour would find 
to their liking”. 

Here he digressed to make some remarks 
about strikes. “Most Canadians are sick 
and tired of strikes and the threat of 
strikes,” he thought. The cost of strikes 
was measured not only in terms of lost 
production, wages, company earnings and 
employment, but also in terms of loss of 
individual liberty and of respect for the law. 
There was also “the legacy of bitterness 
and permanent scars that often remain long 
after the strike is over”. 

During strikes, the law was frequently 
brought into contempt, he continued, “by 
shocking examples of violence, terrorism 
and intimidation”. These excesses—“infrac- 
tions of the Criminal Code”—should be 
punished with the greatest severity, he said. 

He had earlier emphasized the need to 
reduce costs by pointing out that, as a rule, 
the imported product has no quality advan- 
tage over the Canadian-made product but 
often has a price advantage resulting either 
from low labour costs or a low unit cost 
of production because of greater population 
in the countries of origin. “Our own costs 
continue to go up and up even in a period 
of economic recession.” 

In view of the union attitude that every 
contract must be better than the preceding 
one, “is it any wonder that we are finding 
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ever-increasing difficulty competing in home 
and world markets?” he asked. “At a time 
when we should have been doing everything 
in our power to narrow the gap between 
our production costs and those of other 
industrial countries, we have actually been 
widening it still further,’ he declared. 

What Canada earns from exports falls 
short of paying for imports by several 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year, Mr. 
McRae reminded the meeting. And 75 
per cent of our imports are fully manu- 
factured goods—“goods that can and should 
be made in Canada”. 

He began his address by calling attention 
to the significance of the manufacturing 
industry’s role in the Canadian economy. 
Nearly one in every four working Canadians 
depends on the manufacturing industry for 
his pay cheque, and it is the source of 
nearly one third of the total annual labour 
income. 

But the great industrial expansion in the 
postwar years has not kept pace with the 
growth of the population and the labour 
force. 


There are nearly five million more people 
in this country today than there were in 1945, 
and 14 million more in the labour force. Thus, 
the population has increased by more than 40 
per cent and the labour force by 35 per cent; 
but, in the same period of time, employment 
in the manufacturing industry has gone from 
1,250,000 to only 1,400,000, an increase of no 
more than 12 per cent. 

This provided a clue to the heavier-than- 
usual unemployment of the past two years 
and an explanation why every winter many 
who work in seasonal jobs are idle for lack 
of alternative employment. There must be 
the widest possible diversification of indus- 
try, thus assuring that the closing down of a 
single local industry does not automatically 
threaten the community with impoverish- 
ment. Too many of our people are working 
in industries that are subject to seasonal 
factors and to the caprice of foreign 
demand. Unemployment will always be a 
problem as long as this is true, Mr. McRae 
said, and raising jobless benefits and apply- 
ing a variety of other palliatives provide no 
enduring solution. 

To conclude, the retiring CMA President 
summed up. “Excessive imports of the 
things we make ourselves, punitive taxes, 
spiralling costs, unrest and extravagant 
demands on the labour front, our small 
population—these are the weeds that inhibit 
industrial growth and promote chronic 
unemployment.” 
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General Manager's Report 


The report of J. C. Whitelaw, CMA 
General Manager, is a review of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities during the preceding 12 
months. In it he summarizes the submis- 
sions made to governments on a wide range 
of subjects. 

Among these were several “important” 
submissions that included recommendations 
concerning unlawful strikes, picketing, 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional dis- 
putes, union security and _ right-to-work, 
availability of judges to serve as chairmen 
of conciliation and arbitration boards, and 
unemployment insurance. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, Mr. Whitelaw pointed 
out, has very limited application to manu- 
facturers because it applies to companies 
with interprovincial operations. But because 
the Act has historically been the model for 
provincial legislation, and in view of the 
recommendation of the Canadian Labour 
Congress that it be broadened into a 
national labour code covering all basic 
industrial companies with plants in more 
than one province, the Act is of special 
interest to manufacturers. 

“It is hoped that the problems of picket- 
ing and secondary boycotts will be dealt 
with by changes in the Criminal Code,” 
Mr. Whitelaw said. 

The retention of the services of judges 
as chairmen of both conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards was recommended by the 
CMA, he reported. The need for judges in 
arbitration was emphasized, because arbi- 
tration boards are “primarily a judicial 
proceeding”. The CMA expressed the hope 
that judges would be able to continue to 
act as chairmen of arbitration boards if 
they were no longer to be available for 
boards of conciliation. . 

“Despite persistent rumours in the press 
and elsewhere that federally appointed 
judges and provincially appointed magis- 
trates would shortly not be available any 
longer as chairmen for either conciliation 
or arbitration, it is expected that their 
withdrawal from the field of conciliation will 
be gradual to allow time for the training 
and development of competent persons to 
take their place,” Mr. Whitelaw said. 

“Nevertheless, their eventual withdrawal 
from conciliation must be anticipated and 
may have to be accepted.” 

After the report in September of an 
“alarming drain” in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, the Association recom- 
mended to the Government that there 
should be a complete investigation of the 
unemployment insurance scheme. When it 


learned that the Government was consider- 
ing an increase in both employer and em- 
ployee contributions, the CMA made a 
further submission. 


The Association took the position that no 
changes in the (Unemployment Insurance) Act 
should be made until there had been a thorough 
re-examination of the whole scope of the Act 
by an independent body such as a Royal Com- 
mission. Such a review would include the 
questions of the payment of seasonal benefits 
out of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, the 
coverage of fishermen, loggers and other em- 
ployees in seasonal industries, and the payment 
of benefits to certain classes of married women 
and to pensioners. 

As an increase in contribution rates would 
impose a further financial burden on both 
employers and employees, especially in indus- 
tries employing a high proportion of skilled 
employees, it was emphasized that the addi- 
tional cost of unemployment insurance would 
make it more difficult to “hold the line” on 
costs and maintain steady year-round employ- 
ment as the Government urged Industry to do. 


In a section on inflation, “the dangers of 
which are still very much with us,” Mr. 


Whitelaw said: 


In the face of the continual demands for 
wage increases, irrespective of improvements 
in productivity, and the mounting burden of 
taxation required to support still greater levels 
of government spending, control of production 
costs remains the most intractable problem of 
Canadian manufacturing industries. Failure to 
achieve such control can only result in broader 
and deeper penetration of the home market by 
foreign goods, displacing Canadian production, 
and in the loss of overseas sales volume by 
our export industries. 


Under the heading, “Education,” Mr. 
Whitelaw reported that spokesmen for the 
Association had repeatedly stressed that 
progressive thinking and positive action 
must be taken if the country is to maintain 
its position among the nations. 

On immigration the CMA _ General 
Manager said the Association “believes and 
hopes” that the present slowdown in immi- 
gration will be temporary and that Canada 
should continue its liberal immigration 
policy. 

He reported that membership of the 
CMA increased by 491 to 6,426 in the 
past year. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce 


“The Government is proposing to provide 
new facilities which should enable Canadian 
exporters to compete on even terms with 
exporters from other countries, where they 
are competitive in other respects,’ Hon. 
Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, told the CMA at one of its 
dinner meetings. 

“The new powers proposed for the Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation are not as 
far-reaching as some of the interested 
parties suggested but they are considered 


appropriate to conditions in Canada at this 
time,” he said. The Government’s proposal 
will amend the Export Credits Insurance Act 
to enable the Corporation, when authorized 
by the Governor-in-Council, to provide 
direct guarantees to lenders on approved 
export transactions. 

urning to government action concerning 
the home market, which he said was “vital” 
for Canadian manufacturers, the Minister 
recalled that the Government had passed 
anti-dumping legislation “designed to defend 
Canadian producers against certain foreign 
trade practices”. He pointed out that Cana- 
dian manufacturers produced 81 per cent 
of the $22 billion worth of manufactured 
goods purchased in Canada in 1958, said 
that the Canadian market is expanding more 
rapidly than that of any other industrialized 
country, and forecast that in 15 years the 
domestic market for Canadian-manufac- 
tured articles will have almost doubled in 
volume and in value. 

The promotion of diversification of Cana- 
dian manufacturing is another field in which 
the Government has been active, he said. 
His department was placing emphasis on 
the development of manufacturing of lines 
not now produced in Canada. 

He pointed out that our imports of fully 
manufactured articles exceed our exports 
by hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 

Government policy has been directed 
along several cther lines, Mr. Churchill 
continued. These included the shielding of 
the domestic market against disastrous 
dumping practices, the sponsoring of trade 
missions abroad, the promotion of Com- 
monwealth economic conferences, and the 
steady development of export trade by the 
maintenance of an active trade commissioner 
service in 45 foreign countries. 

Earlier in his address, when reviewing 
the difficulties that the manufacturing indus- 
try has met, he said the main problems 
seem to be: rising costs of production, 
increased foreign competition at home and 
abroad, the need for larger markets and 
the lack of adequate financing for export 
sales. 

On the subject of costs, Mr. Churchill 
said there was a belief in some quarters 
that rising costs were pricing Canadian 
manufactured goods out of world markets. 
“This may be true in some _ particular 
fields,” he conceded, “but is not true as a 
generality.” He pointed out that Canadian 
exports, which set a record in 1957, were 
maintained at practically the same dollar 
level in 1958 and with a slight increase in 


volume. 
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There can be no sharp division between 
labour and management in the matter of 
costs. “There should be a clear understand- 
ing that our fortunes hinge upon keeping 
our economy competitive,” he declared. 

He acknowledged that opportunities in 
foreign markets open to Canadian manu- 
facturers have been limited during the 
entire postwar period by continuing ex- 
change difficulties and barter deals by state 
trading agencies, and by more liberal export 
financing facilities, extensive use of sub- 
sidies, lower labour rates and increased 
manufacturing activity in foreign countries. 

The home market also has been affected. 
“New modern plants built since the war, 
the use of the latest techniques resulting 
from intensive research, lower labour rates 
and large-volume runs have enabled manu- 
facturers in West Germany, the United 
Kingdom, The Netherlands and Japan to 
invade successfully the domestic markets of 
both Canada and the United States,” he 
said. 

But the Canadian manufacturing industry 
has met the challenge. The creation of new 
capacity, improvement of plants, installa- 
tion of new equipment—much of it auto- 
matic—increased emphasis on research, and 
very heavy capital expenditures over the 
last decade have caused a significant rise 
in productivity with a corresponding fall 
in unit costs and have equipped Canadian 
manufacturers to compete effectively in 
world markets. 

Once again the tempo of new plant con- 
struction and the installation of new equip- 
ment is rising, the Minister declared. The 
prospects in the future appear to be bright. 
The optimism expressed by the Prime 
Minister when he addressed last year’s 
annual meeting (L.G., July 1958, p. 731) 
was fully justified, Mr. Churchill concluded. 


Hon. L. R. Curtis, OC 


Hon. L. R. Curtis, QC, Attorney-General 
of Newfoundland, gave the opening address 
of the Industrial Relations Conference at 
the meeting. 

In an outline of events that led to the 
enactment of the Newfoundland Trade 
Union (Emergency Provisions) Act 1959, 
Mr. Curtis said that “in deference to public 
opinion in other provinces, Newfoundland 
will in due course take another look at this 
legislation”. (This Act was again mentioned 
in a later address by Norman L. Mathews, 
QC (see below).) 

The Newfoundland Attorney-General told 
the delegates that if Canada is to build 
industry there must be a greater clarifica- 
tion and improvement in labour-manage- 
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ment relations. “Here and there manage- 
ment may have to yield,” he said. “Likewise 
labour must be prepared to make conces- 
sions. 

“Both sides have to work together if 
rising costs and expensive strikes are not 
to price the product of industry out of the 
market.” 

Mr. Curtis said governments must help 
by keeping taxes at a minimum, and by 
passing legislation “as may be necessary to 
give a fair measure of security to both 
management and labour.” 

The Newfoundland Attorney-General gave 
a step-by-step account of the recent labour 
unrest in the province. He told how the 
International Woodworkers of America had 
won a representation election at the Anglo 
Newfoundland Development Company, Lim- 
ited, and how a board of conciliation 
unanimously reported in favour of the union 
after the parties were unable to agree on 
a first collective agreement. 

“The value of this report, however, was 
considerably weakened when it was stated 
by the company that the proposals, if 
accepted, would have cost $1,200,000 a 
year, which the company stated it could 
not afford; whereupon all members of the 
board themselves expressed uncertainty as 
to their own findings,” Mr. Curtis said. 

For the ensuing strike vote, only 1,200 
of a normal 4,000 workers were in the 
woods and only 800 voted to strike. “AI- 
though this must be considered a small 
vote—20 per cent only of the total A.N.D. 
Company loggers—the strike was, under 
existing law, though hardly justifiable, 
strictly legal,” he said, adding that “up 
to this time there could be no legal objec- 
tion to the actions of the TWA.” 

Then, Mr. Curtis charged, the union and 
the strikers stole company food supplies, 
attacked non-strikers, trespassed on com- 
pany properties, and dumped loads of wood 
bound for the mill. 

“T want to state and state emphatically 
that the action of Premier Smallwood and 
his government was dictated solely by the 
action of the IWA in grossly violating the 
law. Had the IWA shown due respect for 
the law, the Premier would not have taken 
the stand he did, and the controversial 
legislation would never have been enacted.” 

The legislation was necessary, Mr. Curtis 
explained, because the government-sponsored 
Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods- 
Workers could not be certified until the 
IWA was decertified, which could be done 
only on the grounds of loss of majority 
support. To conduct a vote would have 
taken many months, and “unless the 


required wood was cut before the spring 
drive, both paper companies would have 
been unable to operate during the balance 
of the year. 

“The operations of these companies are 
vital to Newfoundland. They represent one 
third of our economy, and any curtailment 
would be ruinous to Newfoundland’s 
economy.” 

The Attorney-General then made some 
recommendations based on “our experience 
in Newfoundland.” He urged that all unions 
be made legal entities, responsible in law 
for their own contracts, with control of 
each union vested in a democratically 
elected directorate. He also suggested the 
appointment, by the federal and all provin- 
cial governments, of a “Chief Electoral 
Officer” responsible to Parliament or the 
provincial legislatures and not to any Minis- 
ter to be responsible for appointing return- 
ing officers in representation elections and 
strike votes, which should be by secret 
ballot. 

“Consideration should be given to the 
suggestion that there should be compulsory 
voting by all union members, with a penalty 
for not voting.” 

He also called for the auditing by the 
Government of all union accounts, a review 
of the present method of appointing con- 
ciliation boards, and establishment of a 
Labour Division in each provincial supreme 
court with a right to appeal to a similar 
division of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Carroil E. French 


“The next three to five years will be 
critical ones in the industrial relations arena, 
and the events of this immediate era will 
have much to do with determining the 
course of industrial relations for many years 
to come,” said Carroll E. French, President, 
Industrial Relations Counsellors Service, 
Inc. He was speaking on “Implications to 
Top Management of Current Trends in 
Labour Relations”. 

In this period of significant change and 
transition, he said, events have placed heavy 
strains on labour-management relations and 
have cast serious doubts on the adequacy of 
orthodox and traditional policies and prac- 
tices. 

Reviewing developments and emerging 
trends, Mr. French pointed out that 
organized labour, going through a period 
of stresses and strains, is becoming more 
militant and aggressive, and that manage- 
ment, faced with new problems calling for 
hard decisions, is stiffening its attitudes 
and with increasing frequency taking the 
initiative and assuming the offensive in 
collective bargaining. 


The stresses and strains to organized 
labour, he said, were the result of failure 
of pre-existing rivalries to abate after 
merger, the “revolt” of the skilled trades, 
restiveness on the part of local unions over 
the dominance and control of international 
unions, and concern over trends in union 
membership. 

Quoting from the LaBour GAZETTE, he 
pointed out that union membership in 
Canada, although it had more than doubled 
from 1946 to 1958, was still 32 per cent 
of the nonagricultural labour force, as it 
had been in 1957. In 1954 it was 33 per 
cent. 

In spite of the worries of labour leaders, 
the labour movement in both Canada and 
the United States is powerful and aggres- 
sive, and “in emergencies can usually count 
on sympathetic treatment by government”. 

Among the problems of management 
was the necessity, because of steadily rising 
costs even in the recent recession, to cut 
costs, shut down marginal plants and opera- 
tions, contract out work, and concentrate 
on the maximum utilization of mechanized 
and automatic processes. All these moves 
have inevitably necessitated substantial lay- 
offs of employees, discontinuance of long- 
established jobs, curtailment of job oppor- 
tunity, and, in many cases, drastic reduc- 
tions in employee earnings. 


More serious than all, management’s efforts 
to curtail losses, to keep on a competitive 
basis, and to operate at a profit have met head 
on with the stone wall of traditional trade 
union job policies, so-called featherbedding 
union practices, and tenacious resistance by the 
unions to manpower adjustments, regardless of 
how necessary or reasonable. 


Management’s manpower adjustments and 
cost reductions could not be avoided, Mr. 
French said, but were not understood by 
the employees immediately concerned or 
by the communities affected, who therefore 
have generally supported union resistance 
to these decisions and, time after time, 
management had no alternative but to 
undergo a strike. 

The rising militancy and aggressiveness 
of the Canadian labour movement is 
reflected in a growing unwillingness of the 
unions to accept findings of conciliation 
boards and their tendency to strike for 
further gains and concessions. He quoted 
statistics from the LABOUR GAZETTE showing 
that the number of man-days lost through 
labour disputes in 1958 was almost double 
that in 1957. 

“One of the most significant developments 
currently taking place in collective bargain- 
ing is the increasing emphasis given by 
labour unions to seeking concessions in the 
area of managerial functions and control,” 
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he said. “This approach is in character 
with the attempts of unions to counter, or 
offset the effects of, mechanization and the 
advancing use of labour-saving devices.” 

The struggle to retain firemen on diesel 
locomotives is an example of union efforts 
to resist the elimination of outmoded jobs, 
he said. 


No longer can collective bargaining be con- 
sidered as being concerned primarily with 
wages, hours and working conditions. Manage- 
ments from here on must be prepared to be 
confronted at the bargaining table with all 
types of issues involving the operation of the 
enterprise, from the right to select supervisors 
and staff new positions, all the way to profit 
sharing and price determinations. 

Mr. French considered management’s tak- 
ing the initiative and assuming the offensive 
in collective bargaining to be “one of the 
most heartening and potentially promising 
developments” of the recent period. Pre- 
viously management had neglected oppor- 
tunities to eliminate costly contract pro- 
visions or win desirable improvements. 

New management devices have included 
prenegotiation publicity, notices of inten- 
tion to terminate the contract if no settle- 
ment is reached, rejection of retroactive 
application of contract terms, operation 
of the business without a contract when 
negotiations bog down, and unilateral action 
in initiating wage adjustments and changes 
in seniority and grievance policy. “In the 
implementation of such approaches,” Mr. 
French said, “management objectives have 
been to bring pressures to bear on the union 
leadership without jeopardizing or impair- 
ing the rights and proper interests of em- 
ployees.” 

He warned the delegates that resort to 
communication with employees only in time 
of crisis reduces its effectiveness. Employer- 
employee communication should be a nor- 
mal and continuing process, he said. 

All the trends he had described have 
“significant and serious” implications for 
management. His conclusions and forecasts 
based on his analysis of them included: 

1. The traditional management concept 
that tended to divorce employee relations 
problems from its responsibilities and dele- 
gate them to a professional staff will no 
longer serve satisfactorily. Concern with 
day-to-day labour relations, with collective 
bargaining and with over-all relations with 
employees must be an integral part of 
running the business. 

2. Exclusive reliance on high wages, 
liberal pensions and other fringe benefits, 
and on competently staffed industrial rela- 
tions departments, will not by themselves 
assure the results that will be needed in 
the future. 
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3. Failure to achieve satisfactory em- 
ployee relations and a sound employee 
understanding of management problems and 
objectives will weaken a management’s 
power at the bargaining table. A structure 
of industrial relations raised on present 
foundations will not be adequate to meet 
the burdens arising from advancing tech- 
nological and engineering progress. 

4. The time is ripe for a new concept 
of labour-management relations based on 
the development among all employees of 
a confidence in management motives. 


Norman L. Mathews, QC 


“Unions now have such power, not only 
over industry but over the workers as well, 
and have so many immunities not enjoyed 
by other segments of the population that 
in some cases workers are being exploited 
to as great an extent by unions as they 
ever were by employers,” declared Norman 
L. Mathews, QC, in an address titled, “The 
Legal Immunities of Trade Unions”. 

“In my opinion,” he added, “steps must 
be taken to remove many of the immunities 
that are now enjoyed exclusively by trade 
unions... The position of unions should 
be neither more nor less privileged than 
that of other segments of the community.” 

Mr. Mathews then suggested that the 
federal government and other provincial 
governments enact legislation similar to the 
new British Columbia Trade-unions Act 
passed March 19 (L.G., April, p. 360). 
This, he said, would make trade unions 
legal entities for the purpose of duties and 
responsibilities instead of, as now, being 
legal entities mainly for the purpose of 
exercising rights and privileges, and would 
assist in making a trade union responsible 
for the acts of its members or agente. 

He also suggested that secondary boycotts 
or picketing other than in support of a 
lawful strike be made a criminal offence, or 
at least an offence subject to prosecution 
under provincial labour relations acts. 

A final recommendation was that no 
employee be deprived of his job or refused 
employment because his membership in a 
trade union is terminated or refused on 
any ground other than his failure to pay 
dues. 

Mr. Mathews began by reviewing the 
history of labour legislation from the “harsh 
and oppressive” Combination Act of 1799, 
through the 1870’s, when “the pendulum 
began to move the other way,” to the 
present, when trade unions, previously 
looked upon as criminal, not only have had 
the taint of criminality removed from them 
but have been “placed in a preferred posi- 


tion in society by being granted immunities 
not available to other members of society”. 


He then listed “some of the immunities” 
enjoyed only by unions: 

—Immunity from claims for damages for 
conspiracy to injure, an “exception to the 
general rule of law”. 


—Immunity from prosecution or from 
civil action for conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, another exception. (He explained 
that he was referring not only to the 
restraint of trade brought about by strike 
action but more particularly to the “mono- 
polistics practices” brought about by union 
shop and closed shop provisions. ) 


—Immunity from prosecution under the 
Combines Investigation Act and the corre- 
sponding sections of the Criminal Code. 


—Immunity from payment of corporation 
or income tax, although many international 
unions have assets and yearly income in 
excess Of those of the majority of Cana- 
dian corporations. (He remarked here that 
it was probably because of this immunity 
that the Canadian Labour Congress in its 
submission to the Cabinet each year urges 
the imposition of higher corporation taxes.) 


—Immunity, for all practical purposes, 
from actions for damages for torts or 
wrongs committed. (He pointed out that 
merely making a trade union a legal entity 
would not in itself be the complete answer 
to acts of violence by pickets; it would also 
have to be shown that the acts were 
authorized by the union or were done by 
union Officials acting within the scope of 
their authority. “The only effective way 
to deal with this type of situation is by 
the securing of an injunction...” 

(Supporters of this immunity state that 
actions for damages might be used to 
destroy unions, which should be guarded 
against a “potentially crushing liability”. 
No other groups of persons has protection 
against liability for wrong-doing on the 
ground that it might crush them financially, 
he pointed out.) 


—Immunity for violation of collective 
agreements. 


—Immunity from damages for expulsion 
from membership. (Even where it is pos- 
sible to succeed in an action against the 
officers of the union, the union itself still 
enjoys this immunity, he said.) 

—Immunity from enforcement of the 
criminal law. (“Even individual officers and 
members of a trade union seem in many 
instances to be able to commit crimes of 
violence and to escape punishment when, 
for the same crimes, any other citizen 
would suffer serious consequences.” ) 
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The new Trade-unions Act’ of British 
Columbia has in it a presumption of liability 
which clashes with the traditional presump- 
tion of innocence which is a hallmark of 
British justice, says a report of the civil 
liberties committee of the British Columbia 


Division of the Canadian Bar Association. 

The report, presented to the Division’s 
convention in Nanaimo at the end of June, 
urges revision of the statute in the spirit 


of the basic principles of British law, 
rather than ‘“‘a policy of convenience at the 
expense of the liberty of the subject”. 


These immunities show how far the 
pendulum has swung, he went on. But 
unions can no longer be looked upon as 
weak, defenceless organizations, requiring 
government assistance to bring about equal- 
ity in bargaining strength with employers. 
“Rather, unions have been nourished to such 
an extent that the immunities they now 
enjoy have placed them in a preferred posi- 
tion and have placed too much power in_ 
the hands of a few union leaders,” Mr. 
Mathews declared. 

That the pendulum has begun to swing 
back is indicated by the Trade Union 
(Emergency Provisions) Act 1959 passed 
by the Newfoundland Legislature and the 
Trade-unions Act pased in British Columbia. 

“No sensible employer would want the 
pendulum to swing back to the harsh days 
of the Combination Acts,’ he said. “On 
the other hand, public opinion will undoubt- 
edly force legislation that will enable the 
pendulum to find its proper place, as it 
did in Newfoundland... 

“It was because public opinion recoiled 
from the abuse by the trade unions of the 
immunities that they had enjoyed that the 
Government was able to pass, with the full 
approval and co-operation of the Opposi- 
tion, the extreme legislation that it con- 
sidered necessary...” 

This, and the B.C. Act, in Mr. Mathews’ 
opinion was a “realistic approach” in dealing 
with trade unions. 


E. C. Gill 


“Nothing could be more dangerous than 
the assumption that a little bit of inflation 
each year is good for the economy, in other 
words, a creeping inflation. 

“No inflation will creep for long or 
forever; it will soon gallop,” said E. C. Gill, 
President, the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, in an address to the Management 
Conference at the meeting. 

He quoted the following paragraph from 
a recent report by the Committee for 
Economic Development, an organization of 
United States businessmen. 


We know too that even at a creep it (infla- 
tion) is intolerable because it erodes the value 
of long term fixed money obligations and 
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crucifies the weaker groups in our society. Nor 
is a rising price level essential to real growth 
and sustained productive employment. In fact, 
by distorting the normal incentives for effi- 


ciency in business and increased productivity 


of labour, it may well endanger the sustain- 
ability of growth. There is danger of long 
term inflation in this country, but it 1s not 
inevitable. _The nation can have both stable 
prices and’high employment, if it is willing to 
adopt the policies required to make them 
consistent. We do not have to sacrifice high 
production to avoid inflation. The only thing 
we need to give up is an illusion, the illusion 
that we can get more out of the economy 
than we put into it, that we can consume 
more than we can produce. 

Today’s inflation is unlike any that has 
been encountered before, Mr. Gill went on. 
Historically, inflation had resulted from 
too many dollars chasing too few goods; 
but the cause of today’s inflation is entirely 
psychological: “Too many people believe 
» that inflation is inevitable.” 

He listed three places where this psy- 
chology turned up: 

1. In the inflation-minded stock market. 

2. In federal government deficits. 

3. In labour’s demand for wage increases 
beyond the increase in productivity. 

The inflation in the stock market is the 
classical kind: too many dollars chasing 
too few stocks. And it could be cured if the 
great companies would issue a lot of addi- 
tional common stock, he said. 

Balanced federal budgets as soon as they 
can be attained are an absolute necessity, 
he declared. “Certainly the deficits of the 
year just past were justified, because that 
was a year of recession in business, and 
tax collections went down, and it was right 
that there should be deficits, or else there 
would have been a much deeper recession... 


“The balancing of the budget next year— 
the fiscal year commencing April 1, 1960—is 
of the utmost importance in the battle to 
save the purchasing power of the Canadian 
dollar.” 


If labour’s demands go beyond the 
increase in productivity, “we are in trouble,” 
he warned. 

Wage rates are high both in the United 
States and Canada, and on the average there 
is no reason why they cannot continue to rise 
at the same rate as the increase in total output 
per man-hour. In other words, machinery 1s 
more efficient. A man can produce more goods 
in an hour, and that factor can in many years 
justify a wage increase of between 2 and 3 
per cent. 


He concluded with the advice that what 
we can do “is to believe that inflation is 
not inevitable and say so, and act accord- 
ingly. Advocate balanced government bud- 
gets. Resist wage demands in excess of 
productivity gains.” 


Carl A. Pollock 


In a speech to the Management Con- 
ference at the meeting, Carl A. Pollock, 
President, Dominion Electrohome Industries 
Limited, said that “the generous use of 
committees at all levels of a manufacturing 
operation, including labour-management 
production committees, can solve innumer- 
able problems.” 

He was discussing human and _ business 
relations as part of the environment in 
which work must be carried on to achieve 
“the right product at the right price,” which 
was the title of his address. 

“With many authorities and responsibili- 
ties in a modern manufacturing operation,” 
he explained, “a means of co-ordination 
and co-operation must be provided. This 
job the committee can do effectively and 
they can bring out ideas from men by colla- 
boration and exchange of thoughts. They 
help, too, to give credit to those who have 
the brain waves. 

“Committees must always be advisory to 
someone who has authority and respon- 
sibility to put the resolved advice into 
action. No man or group can properly be 
responsible to a committee.” 


—— eee 


“The disingenuous argument of some 
union spokesmen that the benefits of higher 
productivity belong as of right to organized 
labour. is utterly fallacious, even ridiculous,” 
said W. H. Evans, President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, in an 
address to the 52nd annual convention of 
the Canadian Gas Association in Victoria 
last month. 

Improved productivity simply means 
greater industrial output with less effort 
and less cost, Mr. Evans said. This depends 
basically on technological advance and 
results from the provision of modern 
machinery and more efficient tools of pro- 
duction. . 
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The fact that the money for these means 
to increased productivity is found by the 
company—not those who work for it— 
shows the fallacy of the union argument, 
he continued. “This is not to say that 
labour ought not to share in these benefits, 
but the net effect of a company’s work force 
swallowing up all the resultant productivity 
gains would be to leave the company, the 
shareholder and the consumer worse off 
than before. The company would have had 
a nil return on its heavy investment in 
new plant and equipment, the shareholder 
would have gained nothing from having 
foregone part of his dividends, and the 
consumer in such circumstances could only 
look forward to higher prices.” 


Vocational Training for Married Women 


Director of Women’s Bureau reports on comments received from eight national 
women's organizations and 11 local councils of women on proposals for action 
dealing with the problem of older married women re-entering the labour force 


At the 27th meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council in October last 
year, Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour, read a paper entitled, “Vocational 
Training for Older Married Women Re- 
entering the Labour Force”. This paper was 
then printed in the Lasour GAZETTE 
(December 1958, p. 1355) and reprints were 
distributed to national women’s organiza- 
tions and to local councils of women with 
an invitation’ to submit comments, par- 
ticularly on the four suggestions made by 
Miss Royce in her report. In a speech to 
the annual meeting of the National Council 
of Women on June 15, Miss Royce gave a 
summary of replies received. 


Five preliminary steps are essential 
before effective action can be taken towards 
vocational training for mature married 
women re-entering the labour force, it was 
generally agreed by the eight national 
women’s organizations and eleven local 
councils of women who replied to an 
enquiry from the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, Miss Marion V. 
Royce, Bureau Director, told the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Women. 

They are: 

1. Finding how many women in the 
community need or want to learn market- 
able skills and the number of existing or 
anticipated job opportunities for them. 

2. An inquiry into the attitudes of such 
women towards training and into the 
experience of women who have taken 
training during maturity. 

3. Consultation with local employers to 
find out how they regard the employment 
of mature women and to ascertain the 
job possibilities for those who have had 
re-training. 

4. Inventory of available training facili- 
ties and consideration of the advisability, 
and means, of developing and expanding 
them. 

5. Enquiry into means of improving 
counselling services for such women. Volun- 
tary agencies must take the lead, it was 
agreed, and although professional leader- 
ship and counselling are essential, the use 
of volunteers should not be overlooked. 

Since the replies were received, Miss 
Royce announced, the Women’s Bureau 
has taken steps to find out what light was 
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thrown on the value of training by the 
experience of mature women who have 
registered in schools of social work since 
1950, and to ascertain the opinion of em- 
ployment officers of the National Employ- 
ment Service regarding the attitudes of 
mature women applicants towards training. 
The Toronto YWCA has been approached 
regarding a special project in individual 
and group counselling, making use of avail- 
able voluntary assistance. 

The four suggestions that the organiza- 
tions were asked to comment on were 
proposals for: the setting of pilot projects 
for training, counselling and placement of 
mature married women; providing informa- 
tion regarding existing training plans and 
programs; special training for women quali- 
fied to become teachers; and provision of 
counselling services for women of advanced 
education who are considering further 
education to prepare them for employment. 

The need for inventories of training 
facilities was endorsed almost unanimously 
by the respondents, Miss Royce reported. 
“The replies reflect considerable feeling that 
existing facilities for training are not being 
used to full advantage.” 

The Director of the Women’s Bureau 
in her summary drew largely on what she 
described as the “outstandingly comprehen- 
sive” report sent in by the Montreal Coun- 
cil of Women. This report, she said, dealt 
with a number of points common to many 
of the replies. | 

The Montreal report divided promising 
occupations for mature women into three 
categories. In the first category were such 
occupations as teaching, nursing, social 
work, library work, occupational therapy, 
pysiotherapy and church work, which were 
considered to require more than average 
academic education. Training for middle- 
aged women who wanted to enter these 
occupations was found to be already avail- 
able. There was, however, considered to 
be a need for vocational counselling. 

In the second category were business 
occupations, including secretarial work, 
stenography, clerical work, and sales and 
service posts. It was found that training 
for a considerable variety of jobs of this 
kind was obtainable. In some kinds of 
business jobs, however, it appeared that 
older women, even if trained, might be at 
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a disadvantage in obtaining employment, 
partly owing to the existence of pension 
plans. There was also evidence of a ten- 
dency to reserve permanent positions for 
younger women and hire older women on 
a daily or weekly basis because they are 
“at a disadvantage in coping with the 
volume and speed-up of peak periods”. 

In sales and service occupations, on the 
other hand, the mature married woman’s 
knowledge of and interest in the needs of 
the homemaker were considered to be an 
advantage. In such consulting services as 
interior decorating and personal shopping, 
which often appeal to older women, em- 
ployment opportunities are apt to be limited, 
the Montreal Council found. It warned 
also that in such highly competitive occu- 
pations as public relations, investment, real 
estate, broadcasting, newspaper work, cater- 
ing and food services, opportunities for 
women were few, except for those who had 
very special qualifications. 

“The unfailing job opportunities for 
nursing assistants and in hostess and house- 
hold administrative work in hotels, motels, 
and boarding institutions,” were pointed 
out, Miss Royce said. Another council also 
emphasized the growing opportunities of 
employment for mature women in Home- 
maker Services. 

A third group of occupations—those that 
require technical training and manipulative 
skills—was labelled “trades”. This group 
included such work as hair-dressing, fashion 
designing and sketching, and domestic and 
homemaking skills. “Training in this last 
field is available at nominal cost in special 
schools operated by the Quebec Govern- 
ment,” the report pointed out. Training in 
the “fashion arts” and in hair-dressing could 
be obtained either in public or private 
institutions, it said. 

The importance of counselling as well as 
training was emphasized in most of the 
replies, Miss Royce reported. 


“A number of the answers question 
whether mature married women who are 
seeking jobs are interested in further train- 
ing to improve their status as workers,” 
she said. “Several are doubtful whether a 
good many of the applicants have the neces- 
sary educational background to undertake 
further training. One of the most frequent 
observations is that unemployment occurs 
most often among the uneducated and 
untrained. 

“One of the national organizations points 
to the need of experimentation with part- 
time employment for married women, 
including investigation of the difficulties 
involved in employing full-time and part- 
time people on the same staff doing the 
same work,” the speaker reported. 

“Almost all of the reports mentioned 
the need and importance of keeping in 
touch with the National Employment Serv- 
ice in further planning and action... In 
most instances local councils had depended 
upon the advice of the women officers of 
the Service in their communities. The 
unanimity of opinion regarding the import- 
ance of continuing co-operation was, I felt, 
a striking tribute to the competence and 
co-operation of the Service across Canada,” 
Miss Royce said. 

The reply of the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
stressed the importance of basing recruit- 
ment on the qualifications rather than the 
age of candidates, she said. 

All the national organizations that 
responded had expressed interest and wil- 
lingness to help with further study or 
action directed towards counselling and 
training for mature women. The local 
councils had also taken an active interest in 
the matter, several having organized special 
meetings to discuss it. 





General Wage Increases Reported, 
October 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959 


35 per cent of establishments surveyed reported general wage increase in period 
October 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959. Increases of 5.1 to 9.9 cents most common 


General wage increases in the period 
October 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959 were 
reported by 35 per cent of the establish- 
ments that responded to the latest semi- 
annual survey of wage changes by the 
Economics and Research Branch. A general 
wage change is defined as one that affects 
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50 per cent or more of the employees in 
an establishment. 

The percentage reporting increases is 
greater than in the corresponding period of 
1957-58, when 26 per cent of the respond- 
ing establishments reported general wage 
increases. 


SIZE OF WAGE INCREASES REPORTED, OCT. 1 TO MARCH 31, 1958 AND 1959 


Size of Increase in Cents an Hour 


10¢ 

10.1 to 14.9¢ 
15¢ and over 
No general increase 


Total 


The largest number of wage increases in 
the period October 1, 1958 to March 31, 
1959 was in the range 5.1 to 9.9 cents an 
hour; 16 per cent of reporting establish- 
ments gave increases in this range. In the 
corresponding period of the previous year, 
9 per cent of the reporting establishments 
gave increases in this range. 

The survey of wage changes is conducted 
in April and October each year. A sample 
of 1,080 establishments is surveyed. The 





Establishments Establishments 
Responding to Responding to 
1958 Survey 1959 Survey 

No. % O. % 
ies 87 9 63 6 
ae 29 3 70 7 
wane 90 9 163 16 
make 13 1 19 o} 
21 2 2 3 
ie 24 2 9 1 
Rote 764 74 668 65 
ee 1,028 100 L021 100 


establishments in the sample are of all 
sizes and represent most major industrial 
groups. In the April 1959 survey, 1,021 
establishments responded; in April 1958, 
1,028 establishments. 

The accompanying table lists the wage 
changes by size in cents an hour that were 
reported in the April 1959 and April 1958 
surveys. Some of the increases reported 
were deferred wage increases negotiated in 
collective bargaining before the period 
covered by the survey. 





Early Post-Graduate Years in the 
Technical and Scientific Professions 


New bulletin in Professional Manpower series reports experience of 1954 class 
of engineer and scientist graduates in the three years after their graduation 


A study of the experience of the 1954 
graduating class of engineers and scientists 
from Canadian universities and colleges 
during the three years following their 
graduation is the subject of a new Depart- 
ment of Labour publication entitled, The 
Early Post-Graduate Years in the Tech- 
nical and Scientific Professions in Canada. 
The report, which was prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, is No. 6 
in the Professional Manpower Bulletin 
series, and is available from the Queen’s 
Printer at 25¢ a copy. 

The study is based on the replies to a 
questionnaire sent in 1957 to 2,386 grad- 
uates. Of these, 1,706 replied—a rate of 
return of 714 per cent. In preparing the 
study the information contained in the 
replies was compared with that given in 
similar returns for 1954. 

The report shows that “by 1957 almost 
four fifths of the respondents were em- 
ployed full-time at jobs requiring a technical 
and scientific background. Such employ- 
ment was notably higher among engineers 
than among scientists... The major reason 
for a lower employment rate among the 


scientists was that a great many had 
pursued post-graduate studies which were 
not completed in time for them to enter 
the labour market in 1957. A considerably 
smaller proportion of the engineers were 
still students.” 

Fewer than 1 per cent of the respondents 
were reported to be out of jobs and seeking 
work, but about 5 per cent were holding 
what they considered to be non-scientific, 
non-technical jobs. 

“More than 75 per cent of the graduates 
were employed by industry, approximately 
17 per cent by government, and 8 per cent 
by educational institutions. The engineers 
were very heavily concentrated in industry, 
while the scientists were more evenly dis- 
tributed through the three sectors,” the 
report says, pointing out that the employees 
of crown corporations were considered as 
belonging to industry. 

In 1957 the largest proportion (20 per 
cent) of the graduates were engaged in 
production, maintenance and exploration 
work; 19 per cent were employed in research 
and development. About 7 per cent of all 
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the graduates were teaching; but while 25 
per cent of the scientists were engaged in 
that profession, fewer than 3 per cent of 
the engineers were so employed. 

On the subject of geographic mobility, 
the report says, “It seems that... there is a 
reluctance or inability on the part of the 
graduates to move away from either their 
home province or from the province in 
which they studied.” It also arrives at the 
conclusion that “a large majority of the 
students chose and succeeded in entering 
a university in the province of their per- 
manent residence.” 

Statistics given show that out of a group 
of 771 engineers, 62 per cent studied in 
their home province, and only 10 per cent 
of these left to work in other parts of 
Canada after graduation. Of 392 scientists, 
72 per cent studied in their home province, 
and only about 13 per cent of the 72 per 
cent had jobs in other parts of the country 
in 1957. “By 1957, 11 per cent of the 
1954 engineering and science: graduates 
were living in foreign countries,” but half 
of these were engaged in further studies, 
the report shows. 

A study of the remuneration being 
received by the graduates showed that 
engineers in general were getting higher 
pay than scientists. Mining engineers were 
the best paid, with a median salary of 
$6,125, aeronautical engineers came next 
with a median of $5,875, and petroleum 
engineers were getting a median salary of 
$5,736. The average median salary of all 
the graduates was $5,142. 

“The median salary varied little from 
function to function, except for teachers, 


whose salary was about $1,000 below the 
over-all median, and testing and laboratory 
services, which also carry with them a 
significantly lower starting salary. This 
high degree of uniformity is likely a 
peculiarity of the short-run period follow- 
ing graduation...,” the report states. 

The graduates employed in industry were 
the best paid, with a median salary of 
$5,301. Those employed by governments 
received 12 per cent less, their median 
salary being $4,676, and those in educa- 
tional institutions received 25 per cent less 
than those in industry (median $3,945). 

Variation in salary from one industry 
to another was small, the highest paid being 
those employed in public utilities, with a 
median of $5,588, and the lowest paid being 
those in transportation, with $4,964. “In 
government service, those employed by 
municipalities received the highest median 
salary ($5,050) and those in the employ of 
provincial governments the lowest ($4,370).” 
Variations between salaries being paid in 
different parts of Canada were found to 
be insignificant. 

The bulletin is divided into three chap- 
ters: Employment, Remuneration, and Post- 
Graduate Study. Aspects of the graduates’ 
experience dealt with in the bulletin but 
not reported here are suggested by the 
following section headings: Changes in 
Specialization,. Work Experience, Mobility 
of Single and Married Graduates, Salaries 
Related to Further Training, Salaries Re- 
lated to Change of Job, and Variations 
Between Engineers and Scientists. 

The bulletin contains four full-page charts 
and 16 tables. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1959 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased to 244 from 342 in previous quarter 
and from 251 in first quarter of 1958. Construction tops list by industries 
with 42; Ontario heads listing by provinces with 83 deaths from job accidents 


There were 244* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the first quarter of 1959, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 98 from the previous quarter, in which 
342 were recorded, including 41 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the first quarter of the 
previous year, 251 fatalities were recorded. 

During the quarter under review there 
were four accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 
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On February 9, the captain and 15 mem- 
bers of the crew of the trawler Blue Wave 





* See tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the first 
quarter of 1959 is probably greater than the figure 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 48 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in these 


quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from _ the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing and trapping and certain of 
the service groups is not as complete as 
in those industries which are covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





were lost during a storm 65 miles south- 
west of Cape St. Mary’s, Nfld. 


One accident cost the lives of five per- 
sons. A seaplane carrying five men to a 
logging camp crashed on Redonda Island, 
B.C., on February 29. 


Two accidents were responsible for the 
loss of three lives in each case. On January 
19, three men working in a manhole in 
Hamilton, Ont., collapsed and died after 
being overcome by fumes, and on March 
11, a helicopter on an oil surveying trip 
crashed near Fort Nelson, B.C., killing its 
three occupants. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
699), the largest number of fatalities, 42, 
was in construction: 21 in highways and 
bridges, 15 in buildings and 6 in other 
construction. Fatalities recorded in this 
industry for the same period in 1958 num- 
bered 60—27 in highways and bridges, 20 
in miscellaneous construction and 13 in 
buildings. During 1958’s fourth quarter 51 
fatalities were listed: 22 in highways and 
bridges, 17 in buildings and 12 in miscel- 
laneous construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the min- 
ing industry resulted in the deaths of 37 
persons: 26 in metal mining, 6 in coal 
mining and 5 in non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. During the same period last year, 40 
deaths were reported: 22 in metal mining, 
8 in coal mining and 10 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. Accidents during October, 
November and December of last year 
resulted in the deaths of 114 workers; 25 
in metal mining, 79 in coal mining—75 of 
which were the result of the one disaster, 
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the air blast (bump) in a Springhill, N.S., 
coal mine—and 10 in non-metallic mineral 
mining. 

There were 37 fatalities in the transporta- 
tion industry also. They included 15 in 
steam railways, 7 in local and highway 
transportation, 5 in storage and 4 each in 
the water and air transportation groups. 
During 1958’s first quarter, 24 deaths were 
reported: 9 in steam railways, 8 in local 
and highway transportation, 5 in water 
transportation and 1 each in air transporta- 
tion and storage. During 1958’s fourth 
quarter, 43 deaths were reported, of which 
14 occurred in steam railways, 13 in water 
transportation, 8 in telegraph services, 6 
in local or highway transportation and 2 
in air transportation. 


During the quarter under review, there 
were 33 fatalities in logging, an increase of 
4 from the 29 that occurred during the 
same period in 1958. During the fourth 
quarter of last year, 37 lives were lost 
in this industry. 


There were 33 fatalities recorded in 
manufacturing also. Of these, 13 were in 
iron and steel, 8 in wood products and 3 
in paper products. In the same period of 
the previous year there were 41 fatal acci- 
dents; these included 12 in iron and steel, 
10 in wood products, 7 in transportation 
equipment and 4 in paper products. Work 
injuries in manufacturing during October, 
November and December of last year 
accounted for 37 deaths. Of these, 11 
occurred in iron and steel, 6 in transpor- 
tation equipment, 5 in wood products and 
4 in each of the foods and beverages and 
non-metallic manufacturing groups. 


There were 17 industrial fatalities in the 
fishing and trapping industry during the 
quarter under review, an increase of 13 
from the 4 reported for the same period 
last quarter. In the fourth quarter of 1958, 
accidents in the fishing and trapping indus- 
try resulted in 3 deaths. 

An analysis of the causes of the 244 
fatalities recorded during the first quarter 
(see chart p. 699) shows that 83 (34%) 
were under the heading “struck by”. Of 
these, 47 were in the category “other ob- 
jects”, 26 were caused by “moving vehicles” 
and 10 the result of being “struck by tools, 
machinery, cranes, etc.”. “Collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible for 
62 deaths. These included 20 accidents 
involving automobiles or trucks, 18 water 
craft—16 the result of the loss of the 
trawler Blue Wave—and 15 involving air- 
craft. In the classification “falls and slips” 
30 fatalities were recorded, all but five of 


which were caused by falls to different 
levels. Twenty-three fatalities were recorded 
in the “conflagrations, temperature extremes 
and explosions” category; of these 9 were 
conflagrations, 5 as a result of the explosion 
of gasoline and/or oil and 3 caused by 
explosions (blasting accidents). 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 83. In British Columbia, there 
were 51; in Quebec, 40; and in Alberta, 21. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 73 fatalities in January, 105 in Feb- 
ruary and 66 in March. 





Industrial Accidents in the United Kingdom 
Industrial accidents in the United Kingdom in 1957 declined to lowest total 
since 1935; both fatal and non-fatal accidents decreased 5 per cent from 1956, 
according to statistics given in Annual Report of Chief Inspector of Factories 


Industrial accidents in the United King- 
dom in 1957 declined to the lowest level 
since 1935, the Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories states. Both fatal and non- 
fatal accidents decreased 5 per cent from 
1956; in the building industry fatalities 
were 16 per cent fewer than in the previous 
year. 

The Factories Act applies to factories, 
225,937 of them in 1957, and also to docks, 
warehouses and construction sites. An 
inspectorate, which numbered 388 at the 
end of the year, made 253,881 visits to 
premises under the Act in 1957. An acci- 
dent to an employee in premises under the 
Act must be reported to the district factory 
inspector if it causes loss of life or disables 
the employee for more than three days 
from earning full wages at the work at 
which he was employed. Such reports and 
the work of the inspectorate enable the 
Chief Inspector each year to give a com- 
prehensive picture of the incidence of 
accidents and the efforts that are made to 
prevent them in the United Kingdom. 

The 1957 Report—shortened and sim- 
plified, with major changes in content—has 
one section analyzing accident statistics and 
trends, another reviewing developments of 
the year, two sections dealing with special 
subjects (in 1957 these are “Research” and 
“Safety Training”), and a final section deal- 
ing with activities of the Department. The 
shortening of the report has meant the 
omission of the accounts of particular acci- 
dents and problems encountered by inspec- 
tors in the course of their duties that 
appeared in earlier reports. Data on par- 
ticular accidents continue to be given in 
the quarterly report published by _ the 
Factory Inspectorate, “Accidents, How They 
Happen and How to Prevent Them”. 


Statistics and Trends 


From 1956 to 1957 the number of fac- 
tories declined by 2,300 to 225,937 but 
the number of persons employed remained 
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fairly constant. The tendency of smaller 
factories to disappear in favour of larger 
factories has therefore continued in 1957. 
The number of factories without mechanical 
power decreased from 16,309 in 1956 to 
14,660 in 1957. 

Reported accidents in all premises subject 
to the Factories Act declined from 184,785 
in 1956 to 174,713 in 1957; fatal accidents, 
which have declined yearly since 1951, 
dropped from 687 to 651. The most impor- 
tant factors responsible for the continued 
improvement in accident figures, the Report 
says, are better and safer working methods, 
better and safer machinery and equipment, 
a greater awareness of the demands of 
safety when new equipment is being de- 
signed and installed, and the implementation 
of effective safety measures. 


Accidents by Industrial Groups 


There were proportionate reductions in 
accidents in almost all industrial groups but 
the decline in fatal accidents from 186 to 
156 in the building industry was the only 
pronounced drop in any single industry. 
An analysis of the trend of accident statis- 
tics by industries from 1948 to 1957 shows 
that the number of accidents for docks, 
warehouses, building operations and con- 
struction work has tended to increase but 
that there has been a steady downward 
trend in fatal accidents. 


Causes of Accidents 


The development of power-driven lifting 
machinery in factories and on building sites 
and docks has increased during the postwar 
period. This is reflected in the total acci- 
dent figures for this category, which have 
risen from 4,349 in 1948 to 4,816 in 1957; 
the number of fatal accidents, however, has 
declined. Accidents associated with other 
classes of power-driven machinery show a 
steady reduction from 27,256 in 1948 to 
20,389 in 1957. Since there has been a 
considerable increase in the use of power- 
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driven machinery in industry, the figures 
indicate a substantial improvement in stand- 
ards of safety. 

In other categories, the number of trans- 
port accidents was lower in 1957 than in 
1955 and 1956 but higher than in earlier 
years. Accidents caused by hand tools con- 
tinued to decline in 1957, dropping to about 
two-thirds of the 1948 figure. Accidents 
due to persons falling decreased little from 
1948 to 1957 but fatal accidents have 
decreased sharply, to about two-thirds of 
the 1948 figure and less than half of that 
for 1939. The number of eye injuries 
declined from 9,584 in 1948 to 7,098 in 
1957, but the Inspectorate considers that 
improvement in the provision and use of 
eye protection would result in a further 
marked decrease. 

The accident total for factories only 
(i.e., excluding docks, warehouses, building 
operations and engineering construction) 
decreased from 182,838 in 1948 to 150,437 
in 1957. The leading accident categories 
in 1957 were: handling goods (27.4 per 
cent), power-driven machinery (15.8 yer 
cent), and persons falling (13.8 per cent). 


Accidents at Building Operations 


The number of accidents at building 
operations in 1957 was 14,568, showing 
little change from figures for recent years. 
Falls are the main cause of accidents in 
this industry; a high proportion of acci- 
dents resulting from falls in connection with 
demolition work are fatal—7.55 per cent of 
falls during demolition work were fatal in 
1957, compared with 1.9 per cent for all 
falls in connection with building operations. 
Accidents due to the fall or collapse of the 
sides of excavations were fatal in 5.6 per 
cent of cases, compared with fatalities of 
1.07 per cent for all building accidents. 


Electrical Accidents 


During 1957 there were 687 electrical 
accidents reported, a lower figure than in 
recent years, with 32 of them fatal. The 
number of electrical accidents associated 
with portable and transportable apparatus 
is a seriously large proportion of total 
electrical accidents each year; for fatal 
accidents in the former category the per- 
centage is 46; for all electrical accidents 
it is 32, excluding “eye-flash” injuries. A 
report, Electrical Accidents and their Causes, 
1957, is published separately. 


Nature and Site of Injury 


Machinery accidents, other than those 
caused by lifting machinery, most fre- 
quently caused hand and arm injuries; 79 
per cent of machinery injuries occurred 
to these parts of the body. 
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Transport accidents were not concen- 
trated on any particular part of the body 
but about one-fifth of them involved the 
feet. This proportion was particularly high 
in the “non-rail” transport category, which 
includes the loading and unloading of goods 
onto vehicles. More extensive use of pro- 
tective footwear would result in a great 
reduction of injuries in this industry, the 
Report states. 

About 50 per cent of injuries due to hand 
tools were to hands and arms; hand tools 
also caused many head injuries, particularly 
to the eyes. 

Almost one-third of injuries caused by 
handling goods were to the trunk, and were 
mostly strains. 


Accident Frequency Rates 


Accident frequency rates are computed 
from returns submitted voluntarily by 
individual firms, and cover about 30 per 
cent of factory employees. The accident 
frequency rate is calculated as the number 
of lost-time accidents (disability beyond the 
day or shift of occurrence) per 100,000 
man-hours worked. The accident frequency 
rate of these firms declined by about 54 
per cent, from 1.709 to 1.611, with a reduc- 
tion occurring in almost every industrial 
group. These figures, however, may not be 
typical of industry as a whole, because the 
firms submitting reports may include a 
higher proportion of the more safety con- 
scious, and are almost all among the larger 
production units; in addition, the figures 
relate to a much higher proportion of 
workers in some industries than in others. 


Industrial Health 


The number of cases of industrial poison- 
ing or disease reported was 516, including 
15 fatalities, compared with 492 cases and 
28 fatalities in 1956; there has been little 
change in the number of cases reported 
during the five years ending with 1957. The 
number of gassing accidents in 1957 was 
232, of which 22 were fatal, compared with 
236 accidents and 18 fatalities in 1956. 
A separate report on industrial health for 
1957 is summarized below. 


Developments of the Year 
Electrical and Chemical 


Safety codes for electrical control gear 
have in the past lagged behind the progress 
made in the general development of elec- 
trical equipment. Now, however, more 
attention is being given both by designers 
and on the factory floor, to the provision of 
safe and efficient methods for electrical 


control of machinery that is either inherently 
dangerous or may become so under abnor- 
mal conditions. 

New automatic methods have resulted in 
potential dangers because some machines 
are not constantly attended. Photo-cell 
devices and gamma-ray interlock equipment 
have been introduced as safety measures 
to deal with these matters. 

An increasing number of “failure to 
safety” devices now ensure that if apparatus 
fails the “failed” condition is a safe con- 
dition. 

Flameproof battery trucks for transport- 
ing materials have been developed with 
special battery safety equipment. 

Recent developments in the oil industry 
have made available substantial quantities 
of light fuel oil known as primary flash 
distillate which can now be economically 
used in the production of town gas; because 
this fuel is volatile and has a low flash- 
point, the electrical equipment installed for 
the control and lighting of the plant has 
been receiving careful consideration. 

With reference to safety developments 
in the chemical field, a number of dangerous 
materials listed in the report have been 
replaced by others less dangerous. New 
types of respirators have also been developed 
against dust. 


Ionizing Radiations 


The hazard of ionizing radiations con- 
tinues to increase as industry makes greater 
use of radioactive sources. It is estimated 
that 85 per cent of such factories use sealed 
sources of radiation (x-rays are included). 
A draft code published in 1957 to safe- 
guard workers using sealed sources is dealt 
with in more detail in the summary of the 
report on industrial health below. 


Engineering 


Research and development have continued 
in connection with the fencing of die-casting 
machines and injection moulding machines, 
and the control and elimination of dust in 
foundries. In the design of nuclear power 
stations a great deal of attention is being 
given to the development of introscopes, 
television cameras and other devices which 
will allow remote inspection of internal 
surfaces in stations where there is a high 
level of radioactivity. The replacement of 
wrought iron chain, chain slings and other 
lifting appliances by appliances made of 
steel is making rapid progress. 

In the building industry several special 
scaffolds have been developed which can 
be erected quickly and easily. Pre-stressed 
concrete has been increasingly used in 
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recent years; the accidents resulting from 
this have necessitated new accident preven- 
tion techniques. 


General Factory Conditions 


In industry generally, the Chief Inspector 
considered that there is insufficient appre- 
ciation of the legal requirments relating to 
first aid and emphasized that whatever the 
size of the factory the employer should see 
that a qualified person is in charge of the 
first aid services. 

More could also be done, the Report 
states, to control dust in factories, and the 
following precautions are suggested: 

Movement of the material should be reduced 
to a minimum by careful planning of the 
sequence and layout of the operations in the 
process. The method of transporting the material 
should be carefully chosen, bearing in mind the 
need to avoid unnecessarily vigorous movement. 
If practicable, the material should be made 
moist and this should be done as early as 
possible in the chain of operations. All con- 
tainers for material in transit should completely 
enclose the material; they should be impervious 
to dust, strong enough to resist damage and 
designed to prevent spillage. Conveyors should 
be totally enclosed and as in the case of all 
enclosed plant, it is often desirable to apply 
draught in order to maintain a negative pressure 
inside the enclosure and to prevent leakages; 
this is particularly important at transfer points 
in the conveyor system. Where access is required 
for filling hoppers or sacks, and also where 
containers are filled manually, points where 
dust may arise should be enclosed as far as 
possible and adequate exhaust draught applied 
to the enclosure. General cleanliness is most 
important and any spillage should be cleaned 
up immediately, preferably by using suction 
apparatus. 


The Report also points out that in the 
steel industry, expansion has resulted in 
greatly improved working conditions and 
welfare facilities in the new factories and 
extensions. 


Safety, Health and Welfare Organizations 


The Report outlines developments during 
the year in a number of organizations in 
industry and outside whose objective is the 
promotion of industrial safety, health and 
welfare. The British Safety Council, which 
aims to provide its members with various 
services, including a regular supply of 
posters and advisory literature, was estab- 
lished during the year. The Accident Pre- 
vention Committee of the Iron and Steel 
Federation has published reports on the 
safe coupling of ingot casting cars and scrap 
pan bogies, the prevention of gassing acci- 
dents, and the safe operation of bar reeling 
and straightening machines; it has also set 
up three sub-committees to consider acci- 
dents in hand mills, industrial health and 
medical supervision in the industry, and 
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crane accidents. The Accident Prevention 
Committee of the Aluminium Council gave 
special attention to precautions necessary in 
the handling of aluminium paste and pow- 
der. The Wool and Allied Textile Em- 
ployers’ Council set up subcommittees te 
consider the fencing of rag grinders, woollen 
and worsted carding machines, gill boxes, 
looms and other textile machinery. 


Legislation 


Several new and revised safety codes were 
under consideration in 1957, including draft 
regulations concerning Building (Safety, 
Health and Welfare) (Amendment), Power 
Presses, Ionizing Radiations, Shipbuilding 
and Ship-Repairing, and Abrasive Wheels. 
The Work in Compressed Air Special Regu- 
lations were completed during the year and 
issued in January 1958. 


Research 


The Department continued to co-operate 
with outside bodies and individuals in 
research in connection with field tests of 
apparatus, plant and processes used in 
industry; this has resulted in considerable 
progress in accident prevention, in the main- 
tenance of industrial health and in the 
development of safe practices. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research 


During 1957, the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research* did work on 
fire research, including factors influencing 
the ignition and development of flame and 
pressure build-up in mixtures of air with 
dust or inflammable vapours and gases; ex- 
plosion relief and flame arresters for use in 
plant where explosions of gas or vapour 
may occur; dangers in transfer of liquid 
petroleum gases from stock cylinders to 
small portable cylinders; smouldering of 
inflammable dusts; materials and techniques 
of fire extinction; and the spontaneous heat- 
ing and ignition of pyrites. 

The DSIR also conducted research in 
connection with the use of braided and 
similar slings, with the result that a formula 
of design and safe-working load determina- 
tion has been evolved. In addition, the 
DSIR carried out research on the safety of 
builders’ plant and in the design of factory 
buildings as related to the safety and health 
requirements for factory personnel. 





*A Department of the Privy Council responsible 
for non-defence research in the national interest in 
all branches of natural science except medicine and 
atomic energy and in all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing and forestry. Its research in the safety 
field has been of great value to the Factory Depart- 
ment. 
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Industrial Research Associations 


A number of industrial research associa- 
tions have continued to do much useful 
research in connection with safety. The 
Report refers to the work of several of 
them, including, Electrical Research Asso- 
ciation, British Welding Research Associa- 
tion, British Cast Iron Research Association, 
British Steel Casting Research Association, 
British Cotton Industry Research Associa- 
tion, and the British Ceramic Research 
Association. 


Universities and Technical Colleges 


The Report draws attention to the safety 
research work performed by universities and 
technical colleges on such subjects as the 
general problems of the electrification of 
dust and other materials, including explo- 
sives; the investigation of ligament stresses 
in steam boiler drums; the problems of dust 
collection and removal in the foundry indus- 
try; and heating and ventilation problems 
outside the foundry industry. 


Other Safety Research 


The Report refers also to the safety 
research being done by the nationalized 
industries and statutory bodies, and deals 
specifically with the Atomic Energy Au- 
thority, the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, and the Gas Board. 

Many industrial associations, which exist 
to promote the welfare of their industry, 
continued to give assistance during the year 
in matters of accident prevention and the 
maintenance of industrial health by research 
in the design of machinery, machinery 
safety devices, process dangers and control 
of processes, and statistics concerning the 
causes of accidents and ill-health. The 
Report refers to several of these associations 
and their research activities. 

Various individual companies and em- 
ployers also made substantial contributions 
to safety and health research in connection 
with such matters as pressure vessels, lifting 
and carrying appliances, production machin- 
ery, transport, thermal environment in non- 
ferrous foundries, ventilation and ventilating 
apparatus, bakery machinery and wool tex- 
tile machinery. 


Safety Training 


The Report points out that it is only 
through systematic training and the stimula- 
tion of co-operation between workers and 
management that new habits of safety can 
be formed among workers and safety con- 
sciousness encouraged. It examines four 
main fields in which safety training has 


recently been developed: technical colleges 
and schools, training in industry, safety 
training centres, and the job safety courses 
for trainers of supervisors developed by 
the Training Department of the Ministry 
of Labour. 


Technical Colleges and Schools 


The Report on Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion by the Industrial Safety Sub-Committee 
of the National Joint Advisory Council, 
published in 1956, made a number of sug- 
gestions about ways in which technical 
colleges and schools could contribute to the 
avoidance of accidents in industry; as a 
result, there has been increased collabora- 
tion in the matter of industrial safety 
between these educational institutions and 
the Factory Department. 

Discussions have also been held with 
the Ministry of Education’s Inspectorate of 
Schools with the object of establishing closer 
contact between Inspectors of Schools and 
Inspectors of Factories in order to encour- 
age safety training in technical colleges and 
schools. 

The Report states that a high percentage 
of accidents are due to incorrect methods 
of handling goods. Physical education 
instructors can assist in considerably reduc- 
ing these accidents by giving instruction in 
connection with this matter in the schools. 


Training in Industry 


Safety training should be given to every 
worker, especially the apprentice or other 
young worker, when he begins a new job, 
and employers have been encouraged to do 
so. Many firms have induction courses 
which include instruction in safety matters. 
The curriculum of many training schools 
established by the nationalized industries 
and other branches of industry also include 
courses in accident prevention. Group 
training in safety has been tried by some 
organizations engaged in engineering, dress- 
goods manufacture, and cotton manufacture. 
To stimulate the interest of young people 
in safety, one works appoints two trainees 
in turn to serve on the Works Safety Com- 
mittee. 

Safety training is important not only for 
the young worker but also for others who 
may be entering industry for the first time 
or changing jobs. There is also a need for 
refresher courses, especially in some indus- 
tries where certain specific drills should be 


followed to prevent danger. 
Safety Training Centres 


Many firms are unable to conduct their 
own safety training courses. For these, 
the Industrial Safety Training Centre at 


Birmingham, organized in 1953 by the 
Birmingham and District Industrial Safety 
Group, provides practical safety training 
for general foremen, supervisory staff and 
apprentices in particular trades. Workers 
come to these courses from all parts of the 
country. It is believed to be the only centre 
of its kind in Europe. 


Job Safety Courses 


The Report on Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention recommended that a special safety 
training course incorporating Training 
Within Industry methods should be pro- 
vided for trainers of supervisors. A program 
for this course was developed by the Train- 
ing Department of the Ministry of Labour, 
and a number of courses were conducted 
during 1957, both for the Ministry’s T.W.I. 
Training Officers and for representatives of 
32 firms. The representatives of these firms 
held job safety training courses for about 
500 supervisors, and there is already clear 
evidence that they are an effective way to 
stimulate interest in safety training and to 
help industry increase the safety conscious- 
ness of workers. Further courses were being 
planned. 


Activities of the Department 


The Report on Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention also recommended that a wider and 
more attractive range of publications should 
be provided by the Department. As a result, 
a new and revised program for publications 
has been drawn up. During 1957 new 
publications included reports on conditions 
in non-ferrous foundries, safety in the use 
of power presses, and dust in cardrooms. 

During the year the Department main- 
tained close contact with various accident 
prevention organizations, and its members 
served on numerous departmental, inter- 
departmental, industrial and other com- 
mittees. One of these committees, of which 
the Chief Inspector was a member, was 
the atomic energy Health and Safety Com- 
mittee whose function was to review the 
organization within the Atomic Energy 
Authority as a whole for control of health 
and safety, and to make recommendations. 
This Committee’s report was published as 
a White Paper (Cmd. 342). 

The Chief Inspector also reports on the 
activities of the Industrial Health Advisory 
Committee, Industrial Safety Sub-Committee 
of the National Joint Advisory Council, and 
the Joint Advisory Committee on Safety 
and Health in the Building and Civil En- 
gineering Industries. In addition, he reviews 
the progress of Joint Standing and Joint 
Advisory Committees set up by him con- 
cerning safety, health and welfare matters 
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in connection with iron foundries, steel 
foundries, the drop forging industry, paper 
mills, power presses, the textile and cotton 
industries, and foundry goggles. 

Work continued on two industrial health 
surveys in 1957. One of these was a review 
of conditions affecting health in all factories 
in Halifax, and the other in the pot- 
tery industry. A report, Industrial Health: 
A Survey in Halifax, has been published 
and the pottery industry survey was almost 
completed at the end of 1957. 

A series of tables appended to the Report 
provides detailed statistics on accidents, 
dangerous occurrences, industrial diseases, 
gassing cases, dangerous trades, fitness for 
employment, prosecutions, and administra- 
tion of the Factories Act. 


1957 Report on Industrial Health 


The 1957 Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories on Industrial Health 
has been published separately for the first 
time, a practice to be followed in future. 
It contains three main sections: a review of 
the year; industrial diseases, poisoning and 
gassing; and industrial dermatitis. 

In the first section, there is information 
on the draft of the Factories (Ionizing 
Radiations) Special Regulations, mentioned 
in the summary of the main report. The 
purpose of these regulations is to protect 
the health of workers from ionizing radia- 
tions from sealed sources by adequately 
enclosing the source of radiation or by 
restricting access to it to a safe distance. 
In processes where adequate shielding is 
impracticable, the source is shielded as 
much as possible and the time a person is 
exposed to radiation is kept within safe 
limits. The draft also provides for regular 
medical examinations and for recording the 
doses of radiation received by workers. A 
committee was also planning to prepare 
draft regulations for unsealed sources of 
radiation. 

In 1957, the Minister set up a Committee 
of Inquiry to consider precautions against 
anthrax. 

During 1957 also, the Pneumoconiosis 
Research Unit of the Medical Research 
Council in collaboration with the Ministry 
and other bodies conducted a survey in 
Staveley, a town with a high proportion 
of foundry workers. A census was taken 
to determine the number of men aged 55 
to 64 and 25 to 34 in the population and 
their occupation. Representative samples 
of those age groups, stratified by occupation, 
were medically examined and given phy- 
siological and radiological tests. 
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The third interim report of the Joint 
Advisory Committee of the Cotton Industry 
on “Dust in Card Rooms” was published 
in 1957. It embodies the technical report 
on the Shirley Pressure-Point System, a 
method of removing the dust from carding 
engines. 

The first report of the Joint Standing 
Committee on Conditions in Non-ferrous 
Foundries was published in 1957. Among 
other matters, this report deals with the 
work done on heat radiation, resulting in 
a new design of furnace to prevent excessive 
radiation and exhaust dangerous fumes. 
This report also describes a device embody- 
ing the low volume high velocity method 
of dust extraction for portable grinding 
tools. A bibliography facilitates reference 
to all original work done in recent years 
on conditions in foundries. 

Two new methods of reducing the health 
hazard from lead were developed during 
the year. One was an automatic process 
for vitreous enamelling to improve control 
of the spray containing lead. The other 
was the use of air-line helmets by workers 
engaged in the mechanical discing of lead 
solder on motorcar bodies. A method of 
air-conditioning cabins for cranes used in 
connection with soaking pits of steel works 
was also developed. 

The Report also outlines methods of 
removing formaldehyde fumes from for- 
maldehyde-based resin used in making cot- 
ton cloths crease resistant. 

The section of the Report dealing with 
industrial diseases, poisoning and gassing 
relates mainly to case histories. In regard 
to workers exposed to ionizing radiations 
in luminising and other open sources, the 
Report states that air-borne contamination 
as indicated by spotting of film badges, 
especially in luminising establishments, still 
causes considerable concern. Clinical evid- 
ence of harmful effects, however, was slight. 
With respect to sealed sources of ionizing 
radiations, only one of 179 workers exam- 
ined showed clinical effects considered to 
be due to radiation. 

The annual figures for gassing accidents 
have varied little during the postwar period. 
However, the number of accidents due to 
carbon monoxide, the greatest single cause 
of gassing accidents, was the lowest in 
20 years, continuing the decline begun in 
1954. 

The section of the Report dealing with 
industrial dermatitis presents nothing new, 
but consolidates information on its cause 
and prevention. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Ontario Plans New School for Deaf 


To cost $3,000,000, the new institution, second in the province, will be built 
at Milton, equidistant from Toronto, Hamilton and Guelph, and in the beginning 
will accommodate 250 pupils. Vancouver plans new service centre for the blind 


A_ $3,000,000 school for the deaf is to 
be built at Milton by the Ontario Govern- 
ment, Education Minister Dunlop and Public 
Works Minister Connell have announced 
Milton is in the centre of a triangle formed 
by Toronto, Hamilton and Guelph, being 
about 20 miles from each city. 

The school will be the second such 
institution in Ontario, the first being at 
Belleville. There is accommodation for 
445 students at the Belleville school; the 
new school will at first be able to accept 
250 pupils, but there will be provision for 
expansion. 

The announcement said that construction 
of a second school is necessary because it 
is undesirable to increase the size of the 
one at Belleville, already one of the largest 
in North America. “Present accommoda- 
tion makes it necessary to limit the admis- 
sion to those who are at least five years of 
age, but it is hoped when the new school 
is opened to reduce appreciably the age 
of admission to both schools,” the Minis- 
ters said. 


* * * 


A new $500,000 service centre for the 
blind which is to be built near Queen 
Elizabeth Hall in Vancouver, and is due to 
be finished next spring, will enable the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
to employ about double the 25 persons it 
now employs on assembly jobs, said Capt. 
M. C. Robinson, Western Director for the 
CNIB, in a recent interview. 

Capt. Robinson said that blind persons 
could do many “nuisance jobs” which 
industry did not want to undertake. These 
included folding and stapling operations, 
packaging jobs and threading nuts on bolts, 

The centre will have a modern rehabili- 
tation section that will serve all blind 
persons in the province. Trainees will live 
at the Queen Elizabeth residence while 
learning to become accustomed to the loss 
of sight. In the centre’s hobby shop the 
making of household repairs will be taught, 
and there will be a model kitchen for blind 
housewives. The centre will also have an 
auditorium, dining room, club, social and 
conference rooms, and storage for supplies 
for concession stands operated by the blind. 


Corridors in the building will have 
rounded corners and stairs will have special 
guards. There will be railings throughout 
the building. 

* * 

A reorganization of health and welfare 
services in British Columbia that will 
involve the creation of a new department, 
Health Services and Hospital Insurance, has 
been announced. The new department will 
be made up of three branches: Health 
Services Branch, Mental Health Services 
Branch, and Hospital Insurance Branch. 


The Minister, Hon. Eric Martin, has a 
deputy minister for each branch of the 
Department. The Deputy Minister of 
Health Services is Dr. G. F. Amyot; Dr. 
A. E. Davidson is Deputy Minister of 
Mental Health Services, and Donald Cox 
is Deputy Minister of Hospital Insurance. 


The Welfare Branch, which was formerly 
linked with the Health Branch in the now 
dissolved Department of Health and Wel- 
fare, has been organized as the Department 
of Social Welfare under Hon. W. D. Black. 
E. R. Rickinson continues to serve as 
Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


Around the Provinces 


A new Rehabilitation Department in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Ottawa, is equipped to 
deal with arthritic, paraplegic, hemiplegic, 
and neurological patients, as well as those 
who suffer from heart disease and other 
ailments. It is staffed by an experienced 
group of specialists in all branches of 
therapy, as well as social workers and 
volunteer helpers. 


The Canadian Council for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults announced in April the 
appointment of John P. van Soeren as 
Executive Director of Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices for the Co-ordinating Council for 
Crippled Children (Alberta) and for the 
Alberta Chapter of the Canadian Founda- 
tion for Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation. 
Mr. van Soeren studied social sciences at 
Amsterdam University. He served as a 
Red Cross officer in The Netherlands, and 
in 1949 he was employed by the United 
Nations Refugee Organization as a re-estab- 
lishment officer in the United States zone 
of occupied Austria. 
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Older Workers 


Some Solutions to Older Worker Problem 


Regional conference of Public Personnel Association hears Len Douse of the 
Department of Labour describe effortt—by workers, employers and governments 
at all levels—that are needed fo reach solutions to the older worker problem 


The older worker problem and what 
might be done to solve it—by the workers, 
employers, and governments at all levels— 
was discussed by Len Douse of the Depart- 
ment of Labour during a panel discussion 
at the Eastern Regional Conference of the 
Public Personnel Association. 

“Solutions to the many smaller problems 
involved in the larger over-all problem will 
be found only by the co-operative efforts of 
governments at all levels, industry, organized 
labour, voluntary organizations, and the 
sincere desire of the older worker himself 
to become more qualified to meet the 
demands of today’s jobs,” he said. 

North American populations are ageing, 
during the earlier part of the 20th Century 
at a fairly rapid rate. The percentage of 
the population in the United States aged 
45 and over rose from 17.8 per cent in 1900 
to 28.4 per cent in 1950, an increase of 
roughly 60 per cent in 50 years. The 
increase in the next seven years, from 1950 
to 1957, was from 28.4 to 28.9 per cent, 
far below that in the first 50 years of the 
century. Canadian experience was similar, 
Mr. Douse reported. 

This century’s “accent on youth” resulted 
in the raising of barriers against the em- 
ployment of older workers. “Is it economic- 
ally possible to maintain a high standard 
of living if increasing numbers of older 
people are rejected or forced prematurely 
to withdraw from the productive section 
of society?” he asked. 

If the ability to consume goods and services 
add to the productivity of a nation, and the 
burden of taxation for these is sharply curtailed 
among the older segment of the population, 
the burden to be borne by the younger section 
of the productive population is sharply in- 
creased. If, at the same time, at the other 
end of the age-scale more young people are 
staying at school longer, the productive section 
of society that is carrying the bulk of the load 
gets smaller while the load gets heavier. 

Mr. Douse pointed out that the costs of 
Canada’s old age security program and old 
age assistance are estimated at $630,000,000 
a year. 

It is quite plain, he said, that the most 
effective means of coping with this situation 
is to keep as many older persons as possible 
working and producing. A worker who is 
not steadily employed during the last 20 
to 25 years of his normal working life is 
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likely to become a welfare case at age 
65, with the consequent added burden on 
the public purse. 

It has been found, Mr. Douse reported, 
that workers aged 45 to 64 who become 
unemployed have more difficulty finding 
jobs than younger workers. This fact raised 
two questions: (1) Does this mean that 
employers are becoming more prejudiced 
in favour of younger workers and more 
discriminatory against older workers? or 
(2) Does it mean that the workers in the 
45-64 age-group are not as well qualified 
for employment as workers in other age- 
groups? He did not know the answer. 

For years it was thought that employers’ 
attitudes were the big obstacle to the 
employment of older workers. But in inter- 
views with employers he found that 90 
per cent of those he questioned thought the 
older worker was a satisfactory employee, 
as good as or better than younger col- 
leagues. 

Perhaps part of the difficulty an older 
worker has in getting a job lies in the fact 
that he is presenting to employers the 
standards of 15 to 20 years ago, which 
today are not considered adequate, he 
suggested. 

If this supposition is true, it means that 
educational efforts must be directed at 
workers to encourage them to keep up 
with the times and prepare themselves by 
training and education for present-day jobs. 
It means that employers must be encouraged 
to provide training on the job so that their 
employees can become more proficient and 
thus less likely to layoff. It means that 
public authorities, working in co-operation 
with Industry and Labour, must assume a 
certain amount of the responsibility for 
providing educational and vocational train- 
ing facilities. 

Ways must be found, Mr. Douse con- 
cluded, to surmount the obstacles to employ- 
ment of older workers raised by certain 
types of pension plans. 


Research must be stimulated to identify 
those jobs that older workers can do as 
well as or better than younger workers. 
And research is needed in the field of 
re-engineering and re-design of jobs for 
older workers. , 


Women’s Bureau 


Homemaker Services in the United States 


Number of agencies providing homemaker services in the United States is slowly 
increasing but survey discloses need for expansion in the training of visiting 
homemakers. Indian Government publishes Study of frends in women’s employment 


Because of new developments in visiting 
homemaker services in Canada (L.G., 
March, p. 265), the conclusions of a recent 
study* of homemaker services carried out 
by the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare are of interest: 

“The number of agencies providing 
homemaker services in the United States 
has been slowly increasing, to about 150 
at the end of 1958. The number of home- 
makers employed is small, less than 2,000. 
Yet this is an occupation where there is 
no shortage of available personnel. Nearly 
every community has large numbers of 
women experienced in homemaking who 
could be trained in a few weeks to provide 
direct home help services to families. 

“About 14,000 families were provided 
with homemaker services during 1957. 
About 2,200 families were served during 
one week early in 1958. In three out of five 
families the homemakers provide care for 
children; the others are adult families. 
Although in theory many agencies consider 
that their service is available to all economic 
groups the study shows that almost all of 
the service is to low-income families. To 
meet the needs of adult families as well 
as families with children, in all economic 
groups, requires considerable expansion of 
the present volume of services. New pro- 
grams will have to be developed and sup- 
ported if care is to be provided for even 
a small fraction of our rapidly growing 
population. 

“Four out of five families served by 
homemakers have sick or aged persons at 
home. Homemaker service can become an 
antidote for extended hospital, nursing 
home, or other institutional care for sick 
or aged persons and for unnecessary foster- 
care placements for children. From the 
viewpoint of both the family and the com- 
munity this service, while not a panacea, 
can become an important means of main- 
taining family life which is threatened with 
disruption by illness, death, or other serious 
problems.” 





* Homemaker Services in the United States, 1958, 
A Nationwide Study, Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 644, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1958. 


Women’s Employment in India 


A study of trends in the development of 
the employment of women in India between 
1901 and 1956 has recently been made by 
agencies of the Government of India.* 

A steady decline in the proportion of 
women in non-agricultural employment is 
the most striking tendency noted during the 
period. Industrialization has tended to alter 
the nature of women’s employment in 
cities; in some instances the introduction 
of high-speed machinery has reduced the 
number of women employed by _three- 
quarters. Legal restrictions on women’s 
employment adopted since Independence are 
cited as a factor contributing to the decrease 


in the numbers of women employed, 
especially in heavy labour. 
A recent survey of manufacturing 


indicates that large numbers of women are 
at the present time employed in the ground- 
nut decorticating industry, tobacco and 
match manufacturing, cotton ginning, rice 
milling, fruit and vegetable processing and 
brick and lime manufacturing. In most 
cases women are employed in unskilled and 
semi-skilled work. 

The employment of women in agriculture 
has not been so affected by mechanization, 
with the result that at the present time 
activities related to farming occupy more 
than 80 per cent of the total women’s 
labour force. 

The report records considerable improve- 


ment, however, in the employment status 


of women in general in recent years. 
Women are more often found in public life; 
and increasing numbers are becoming 
teachers, nurses, radio officials, social serv- 
ice and community development workers, 
lawyers, business and commercial shop 
assistants and clerical workers. Most of 
these opportunities are developing for 
women in the literate middle classes. 

The report forecasts that industrializa- 
tion, with the related economic, social and 
cultural changes, will help to create more 
favourable attitudes on the part of em- 
ployers and of the general public towards 
women’s participation in economic activity. 





* Women in Employment (1901-1956), Government 
of India, New Delhi, August, 1958, 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Recovery from previous year's recession apparently complete by June 1909, and 
scarcity of labour reported in some centres. Several wage increases reported 


By June 1909, partly under the influence 
of good prospects for farm crops, industry 
generally appeared to have recovered from 
the recession that began towards the end 
of 1907. A number of reports of wage 
increases were published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for July 1909. 

Unskilled labour had been well absorbed 
in most parts of the country at the end 
of June. A scarcity was reported in a few 
centres, largely owing to the heavy demand 
for men in railway construction and on 
civic improvements. 

Plumbers in Hull, Que., had their wages 
increased from 33 to 35 cents an hour, and 
steamfitters from 38 to 40 cents an hour. 
Sheet metal workers in Ottawa received 
an increase of 5 cents an hour, which 
brought their rate to 30 cents. They were 
allowed Saturday afternoon off. Streetcar 
employees in Quebec City received an 
increase of 1 cent an hour. Teamsters em- 
ployed by the City of Ottawa had their 
wages increased from $3.85 to $4.32 a day. 
Corporation labourers in Sault Ste. Marie 
received an increase of 25 cents, which 
brought their wage to $2 a day. Wages 
of street railway labourers in Hamilton 
advanced to 17 cents from 15 cents an 
hour. 

An agreement between the Times and 
Herald Printing Companies of Hamilton, 
effective January 10, gave compositors, 
admen, makeups, bankmen, headingmen, 
and proofreaders on evening newspapers 
not less than $16 a week at January 1, 1909; 
$16.50 at January 1, 1910; and $17 in the 
same month of the following year. Over- 
time work was to be paid at time and a 
half. 

An agreement between shipping com- 
panies and longshoremen in Montreal for 
the season of 1909 gave a schedule of wages 
which ranged from 274 cents an hour to 
374 cents an hour. Sunday work was to be 
paid at double time. 

An agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange of the County of Waterloo, 
Ontario, and the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers Union gave wage rates which 
began at 40 cents an hour on July 1, 1909, 
and reached 45 cents an hour on May 1, 
1911, this latter rate continuing in force 
until April 30, 1912. Hours of work were 
nine hours a day from the date of the 
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agreement until April 30, 1911, and eight 
hours thereafter. 

A strike of about 100 labourers employed 
on the excavation for “the proposed Grand 
Trunk Railway Hotel at Ottawa” occurred 
on June 4. The men demanded an increase 
of 25 cents a day to bring their wage to 
$1.75 for a 10-hour day. “The company 
refused the demand and in a few days it 
was reported to the department that all the 
men required had been secured by the com- 
pany at the old rate of wage. The wages 
asked by the men are current on corpora- 
tion work in the city of Ottawa and it was 
understood that most of those concerned 
found employment in that way,” the LABOUR 
GAZETTE reported. 

A dining room for workmen employed 
by the McClary Stove Company, London, 
was opened in June. The men were pro- 
vided with hot water and towels, and tea, 
coffee and the necessary dishes were sup- 
plied free. Periodicals, playing cards and 
a quoiting ground were also provided. “The 
action of the firm is an effort to improve 
the health conditions of the men,” the 
GAZETTE said. “Formerly they were in the 
habit of staying in the workrooms and 
eating their lunch in the odours that are 
a necessary adjunct of certain processes. 
Now the men are compelled to leave the 
works promptly at noon and are not per- 
mitted back again until 12.45.” 

The Fourth Quinquennial Congress of 
the International Council of Women was 
opened in Toronto on June 24, 1909. The 
Honorary President of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Canada, Lady Edgar, 
occupied the chair; and the opening meeting 
was addressed by Her Excellency, Lady 
Grey, and by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
President of the International Council of 
Women. The _ sessions continued until 
June 30. 

The International Council of Women had 
been formed in Washington in 1888, and 
had its first quinquennial meeting in Chicago 
inet 893; 

The objects of the Council were stated 
by the LaBour GAZETTE to be: “(a) To 
promote greatest unity of thought, sym- 
pathy, and purpose between women workers 
of all classes, parties, and creeds; (b) To 
further the application of the Golden Rule 
to society, custom and law.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Canadians Address ILO Conference 


Government, Worker and Employer Delegates all participate in debate on ILO 
Director-General’s Report. Seventy-four countries represented at 43rd Session 


The head of the Canadian delegation, the 
Canadian Worker Delegate to the 43rd 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, which opened on June 3, have all 
spoken in the debate on the ILO Director- 
General’s report. Seventy-four of the eighty 
ILO member countries have sent more than 
800 representatives to the meeting: 276 
delegates and 530 technical advisers. 

Head of the Canadian delegation is 
George V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour. The Worker Delegate 
is Stanley Knowles, an Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
and the Employer Delegate is W. A. Camp- 
bell, Vice-President and Secretary, Cana- 
dian Westinghouse Company Limited. 

Commenting on the opinion expressed 
in the Director-General’s Report that reces- 
sions result largely from insufficient demand 
for goods and services, Mr. Haythorne said 
that this analysis was not entirely adequate 
to explain the relatively high level of unem- 
ployment in Canada over the past two 
years. “There was only a slight decline 
in general demand in Canada over this 
period,” he pointed out. 

“A more important factor was an increase 
in the labour force much larger than usually 
occurs.” 

Mr. Haythorne reminded delegates that at 
last year’s conference a resolution concern- 
ing measures to promote employment and 
action against unemployment was_ sub- 
mitted by the Government of Canada. The 
resolution, adopted by the Conference with 
only one opposing vote, had been observed 
in both spirit and letter by the Canadian 
Government. 

He told the Conference of the National 
Winter Employment Conference held last 
July and of the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program under which the federal 
Government during the winter months paid 
half of the total wage cost on projects 
undertaken by municipal governments that 
would not normally have been carried out 
during the winter. 


The program, in effect from December 1, 
1958 to May 31, 1959, provided employ- 
ment for more than 40,000 workers on-site, 
and many more off-site, on a large number 
of individual projects throughout the coun- 
try, he reported. 

Substantial moneys were made available 
by the federal Government to the housing 
industry, thus helping to have a record 
number of houses built in 1958. 

Social security payments had been in- 
creased; fiscal policies had been amended 
and continued efforts had been made to 
liberalize and expand international trade. 

Such measures, along with those taken 
by companies, industries and other groups, 
had made a positive contribution towards 
increasing employment which, following a 
slight dip in 1958, had continued to increase 
for some months until it was once again 
at a record level. 





—Garnet Hollington, NFB 
George Y. Haythorne 
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Stanley Knowles 


In answer to references to Canada’s 
unemployment made by other speakers— 
“including some delegates from Eastern 
European countries”—Mr. Haythorne noted 
that the Canadian Government, in common 
with a number of others, has, in co-opera- 
tion with industries and those who work 
in them, amassed much more experience 
over recent years in dealing with ups and 
downs in economic activity on one hand, 
and with providing a large measure of sup- 
port to those who find themselves without 
jobs on the other. 

“These improvements in dealing with 
economic and employment fluctuations are 
being made, moreover, without any basic 
interference with individual freedom. The 
measures taken are also providing and 
bringing about a growing confidence on 
the part of Canadians that it is possible 
to deal with such matters effectively without 
individuals’ suffering the hardships of earlier 
years,” he declared. 

At the end of his address, Mr. Haythorne 
announced that the Canadian Parliament 
had, in June 1959, expressed its approval 
of the Abolition of Forced Labour Conven- 
tion, 1957, adopted at the Conference two 
years ago. 


Stanley Knowles 


Mr. Knowles, the Worker Delegate, also 
spoke of employment and unemployment 
in Canada. 

During the winter of 1957 to 1958, he 
noted, unemployment reached what was at 
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that time a postwar peak. The usual sub- 
stantial pick-up in the summer months did 
not materialize during 1958 and by Novem- 
ber there were 65,000 more Canadians out 
of work than there had been a year earlier. 
In the early months of the past winter the 
number of jobless continued to increase and 
in January 1959 a new postwar unemploy- 
ment record was created: there were 538,000 
persons without jobs and seeking work, or 
nearly 9 per cent of the labour force. 

One change from the “regular” unem- 
ployment pattern had occurred during the 
year, Mr. Knowles observed. “The peak 
period of unemployment in 1959 occurred 
some weeks earlier than has usually been 
the case”. It appeared, he said, that the 
movement out of the depth of the recession 
was under way. 

There was, however, a very substantial 
portion of Canada’s labour force without 
work, he said, and quoted from the CLC’s 
brief to the Cabinet in January this year 
(L.G., March, p. 246). 

We are not willing, and we do not think 
governments or employers or the public should 
be willing, to accept mass seasonal unemploy- 
ment as an inevitable feature of the Canadian 
economy. We cannot and will not accept the 
doctrine that governments are helpless in the 
face of unemployment. 

In its memorandum to the Government, 
the CLC had also dealt with “the efforts that 
have been made to pin the responsibility 
for inflation on labour,’ Mr. Knowles con- 
tinued. “We believe it is high time to call 
a halt to the popularly accepted legend 
that labour’s legitimate demands for a better 
life are the cause of all the economic ills 
of our time. 

“Tet us instead expose to public scrutiny 
certain factors that really produce inflation, 
such as administered prices and the credit 
and investment policies of our non-banking 
financial institutions,” he said. 

In our part of the world we have rising 
unemployment and rising prices, he noted, 
which economists have taught us to believe 
do not go together. The economists’ defini- 
tion of inflation—too much money chasing 
too few goods—may have to be changed, 
he suggested. ‘“Today’s inflation is a case 
of our people not having enough money to 
buy back the abundance of goods they are 
producing.” 

Those of us who advocate higher wages and 
shorter hours; those of us who advocate higher 
pensions and the extension of public services 
in health and education are not proposing 
measures that will wreck our economy. These 
are measures that will do what has to be done; 
they will help to distribute today’s abundance. 
They are measures that will make our economy 


work, and, best of all, they will make it work 
to meet human needs. 





Because they know that only by raising 
living standards the world around can we 
make democracy secure and achieve a 
peace that will last, Canadian workers urge 
participation in “vast and imaginative pro- 
grams of assistance to underdeveloped 
areas”. 

Speaking on the portion of the Director- 
General’s Report dealing with the accept- 
ance of trade unions, Mr. Knowles noted 
that in Canada a very substantial number, 
perhaps the majority, of legitimate em- 
ployers and the majority of provincial 
governments—‘“‘which in our country have 
jurisdiction over labour relations for a large 
proportion of our people”’—have accepted 
the existence of legitimate trade unions as 
a normal and appropriate feature of our 
economic and political life. 

“However, I am sorry to say that in this 
year 1959 we in Canada are still engaged 
in the battle for legal recognition and for 
the right to bargain collectively with some 
of our powerful corporations.” 

He noted that Canadians had for many 
years prided themselves on the fact that 
by and large the battle for union recognition 
had been won in Canada; that Canadians 
are proud of their democratic institutions, 
of the high degree of political consciousness 
prevailing in the country, of the fact that 
many Canadian employers recognize that 
trade unions are permanent fixtures, and 
of the fact that the official position of all 
the political parties gives full recognition 
to the right of labour to organize in 
independent and free trade unions. 


This past year, however, has witnessed a 
concentrated attack on the rights of labour in 
Canada. Although it is still not possible to 
deny workers the formal right to organize and 
bargain collectively, new administrative and 
legislative devices have been concocted which 
make a mockery of the very principles of 
freedom of association and free collective bar- 
gaining established by long practice in our 
country and codified in ILO Conventions and 
Recommendations. 
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Canada’s Worker Delegate referred “in 
particular” to the decertification by New- 
foundland legislation of the International 
Woodworkers of America and the legislation 
that “virtually gives the Government the 
authority to outlaw certain unions” in that 
province. He also referred to the enact- 
ment in British Columbia of a bill “aimed 
at making strikes ineffective, prohibiting 
the publication of information about unfair 
labour practices of employers and laying 
unions open to damage suits for the acts of 
any member... This bill incorporates the 
presumption of guilt on the part of unions 
until the opposite is proven.” 

The very principle of consultation with 
labour, “which we have come to regard 





W. re Campbell 


as an accepted practice in Canada” is being 
challenged, Mr. Knowles declared. “Inter- 
pretations are being given to the term ‘con- 
sultation’ which in effect nullify this long 
established practice in the relations between 
government and organized labour.” 


W. A. Campbell 


The Employer Delegate, W. A. Campbell, 
said that any form of compulsory union 
membership in collective agreements, in- 
cluding compulsory check-off, should be 
prohibited by law. 

Compulsory union membership, he stated, 
is of very grave concern to employers and 
employees, including trade union members, 
and to the general public in Canada 
“because it involves a serious infringement 
of human rights”. 

The speaker thought that the Director- 
General might have gone further in his 
Report this year, and made it abundantly 
clear that the ILO believes that it is a basic 
human right for all individuals not to join, 
as well as to join, a trade union. 


The right not to join is a necessary corollary 
of the right to join—for without a right not 
to join there can be no such a thing as a 
right to join. Moreover it might have been 
stated that no trade union should have the 
right arbitrarily to deny membership or em- 
ployment to an individual anywhere in the 
world. 

This aspect of union security, compulsory 
union membership, is one that transcends the 
ordinary collective bargaining relationship be- 
tween employers and employees. The right of 
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freedom of association and the right to employ- 
ment are fundamental human rights. It is 
inconsistent with the concept of democracy and 
civil liberties that they should be threatened or 
denied by private contract as they are in 
Canada and other countries. 


The controversy over compulsory union 
membership in the United States and the 
concern with this issue in other countries, 
to which the Director-General referred in 
his Report, is ample evidence of the need 
for legislative and social action, he con- 
tinued. 

“As I have said, the problem is not 
confined only to these countries. It exists 
in Canada, where, I might add, a further 
problem may be created by the advent of a 
new political party sponsored and organized 
by labour.” 

This raises a further question concerning 
human rights he said. “When labour finan- 
cially supports a particular political party 
using unions’ funds obtained by compulsory 
methods, such disposition of the dues of 
individual union members is indeed ques- 
tionable. In the face of labour’s attempt 
to organize a political party in Canada, 
the President of one of our largest em- 
ployers’ organizations and other manage- 
ment spokesmen have already indicated that 
employers will be ill-disposed to continue 
to collect union dues under compulsory 
check-off arrangements if some of the 
money is to be used to establish and sup- 
port the new political party.” 

Mr. Campbell described as a progressive 
step the shift in emphasis in the ILO from 
the traditional activity of standard-setting 
to technical assistance, education and pro- 
motion activities, “for which there is a 
recognized need today”. 

Canadian employers have noted that the 
establishment of an institute for the purpose 
of providing a centre for the ILO’s educa- 
tional program is also being considered. 
“And we share in the compliment to 
Canada in the appointment of a former 
Canadian Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton 
Gregg, VC, as a special consultant in the 
organization and establishment of the pro- 
posed institute,” he said. 

Mr. Campbell reiterated the opinion of 
Canadian employers that it should be suffi- 
cient to hold sessions of the Conference 
once in every two years instead of annually. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor 


Speaking during the debate on _ the 
Director-General’s Report, the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States, James P. Mit- 
chell, told the delegates that although the 
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U.S. economy was “again operating at 
record levels and although our unemploy- 
ment is receding, we are still confronted 
with the problem of maintaining reason- 
ably stable prices, while we attain the 
economic growth necessary for full employ- 
ment and higher living standards”. 

Mr. Mitchell said that in the United 
States they recognized that the simultaneous 
achievement of their goals depended on the 
attitudes and actions of workers, and the 
unions that represented them, and of the 
attitudes and actions of employers as well 
as of governments. 

“But we are aware from the discussion 
here and elsewhere that reconciling growth, 
full employment, and price stability is a 
problem that challenges every country and 
every economy. And we know that lasting 
solutions can be found only by the full 
collaboration of free workers, independent 
managements, and their governments.” 


Conference President 


Erik Dreyer, Permanent Secretary, Minis- 
try of Social Affairs in Denmark, was 
unanimously elected President of the 43rd 
Session. Mr. Dreyer, who has represented 
his country at ILO meetings for several 
years, has taken part since 1924 in 23 
International Labour Conferences. 

In his address to the Conference, Mr. 
Dreyer referred to the ILO’s “potential 
influence to promote better labour-manage- 
ment relations”. He said there was a 
need for better co-operation between those 
engaged in production as workers and as 
managers in all countries, irrespective of 
differences in their political and economic 
institutions. 

“For the so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries,” he went on, “this question of 
co-operation is of vital interest, and the 
other countries are bound to do their best 
to help them in solving their problems. The 
more developed countries should put their 
own experience at the disposal of the others, 
but at the same time they should not lose 
sight of the fact that they themselves have 
by no means achieved a final solution. Much 
remains still to be done in this field in 
the more developed countries, and they too 
need the help of the ILO in this matter. 

“The ILO’s role is, as I understand it, 
not to secure acceptance of any particular 
system of industrial relations, but to pro- 
mote a better understanding of methods of 
co-operation and an exchange of experience 
between different countries.” 


Appeals Board Gives Communist Delegates Right to Vote 


Against the opposition of the non-Com- 
munist delegates of the Employers’ Group 
at the International Labour Conference, the 
Appeals Board set up by the Conference 
on the recommendation of the ILO Govern- 
ing Body decided to seat employer dele- 
gates from the Communist countries as 
voting members of the Conference tech- 
nical committees. These countries were the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Albania, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

As a result of the decision, Pierre Waline 
of France, Chairman of the Employers’ 
Group, who stated that he was speaking 
“on behalf of the free employers attending 
the Conference,” announced that he and 
his colleagues considered that they could 
no longer take part in the proceedings of 
the committees. 

Hitherto the non-Communist employers 
by virtue of their majority have refused to 
allow the Communist delegates to repre- 
sent the employer group in the technical 
committees of the annual conference. Until 
last year the Conference met the difficulty 
by giving these employer delegates deputy 
membership of the committees without the 
right to vote. 

The Appeal Board consists of five persons 
of “internationally recognized independence 
and impartiality”; they are appointed for a 
period of three years. Three of the five 


are chosen each year by the Governing 
Body to decide on objections raised by 
delegates whose groups have not appointed 
them to the voting sections of the technical 
committees of the Conference. On the 
appeal of a delegate, the Board can seat 
not more than two additional delegates in 
the voting section of any technical com- 
mittee. 

The five members of the Appeals Board 
were: Emil F. Sandstrom, formerly Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Sweden, Member 
and formerly Chairman of the International 
Law Commission of the United Nations; 
Dr. Caracciolo Parra-Pérez, formerly Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Venezuela, Mem- 
ber of the Supervisory Commission of the 
League of Nations from 1923 to 1935; 
M. K. Vellodi, Indian Ambassador to 
Switzerland and formerly Chief Minister 
of Hyderabad; René Cassin of France, Vice- 
President of the Conseil d’Etat, Member and 
formerly President of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights; and Sir 
Hector Hetherington, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
The first three formed the Board this year. 

The Appeals Board stated that the prin- 
ciple applied in its decision is “that of 
equality of treatment for all members of 
the Conference in respect of full participa- 
tion in the work of the committees of the 
Conference”. 





Conference Rejects Credentials of Hungarian Delegation 


The International Labour Conference 
overwhelmingly rejected the credentials of 
Government, Worker and Employer Dele- 
gates of Hungary, and of their advisers. 

The vote to reject the credentials of the 
Government Delegates was 145 to 70, with 
38 abstentions. The credentials of the Em- 
ployer Delegates were rejected by a vote 
of 153 to 64, with 30 abstentions, and those 


of the Worker Delegates by a vote of 146 
to 62, with 29 abstentions. 

An earlier motion to hold in abeyance 
any decision concerning Hungarian Govern- 
ment Delegates was defeated by a vote of 
182 to 38, with 35 abstentions. 

In all three rejections, the required two- 
thirds majority was obtained. 





At the seventh session of the ILO Coal 
Mines Committee (L.G., June, p. 607), a 
delegate protested that although 95 per 
cent of Canadian coal miners were mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers, the 
delegates at the session representing Cana- 
dian workers were from other unions. 

The letter from the ILO  Director- 
General, the complaint pointed out, had 
requested that workers’ representatives be 
from organizations that had as members a 
substantial proportion of the workers in the 
industry. 

Although the objection was ruled out of 
order, the Canadian Government Delegate 


made a statement in which he said that 
Canada had followed the provisions of the 
ILO Constitution, which stipulates that non- 
government delegates shall be chosen in 
agreement with industrial organizations that 
are most representative of employers or 
workpeople. The Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, as the most representative labour 
organization in Canada, had been consulted 
and the two representatives nominated by 
it had been accepted. 

However, he reported, a protest by the 
United Mine Workers had been referred to 
the Congress for consideration. 
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Te IN (DUSTRY 

Jack Better President of the Breadner 
Company Limited, Hull, Que., which em- 
ploys 60 to 80 men and women in the 
manufacture of costume jewellery, souvenirs 
and club pins, believes that full co-opera- 
tion between management and labour is 
essential for the success of an expanding 
enterprise. 

He further believes that a committee in 
which representatives of management and 
labour can come to grips with production 
problems is of prime importance in plant 
operations. 

The committee at Breadner, which was 
formed in 1953, is so much a part of the 
company that Mr. Breadner states, “We 
don’t think we could stay in business with- 
out it.” 

Problems brought up for discussion at 
committee meetings range over a_ broad 
field including plant efficiency, safety, new 
products, housekeeping and new machinery 
and equipment. Many good ideas and sug- 
gestions are put forward at the meetings, 
and a large majority of them are used. 

The committee made its biggest contribu- 
tion in the spring of 1957, when the com- 
pany moved from its old location in Ottawa 
to the new plant in Hull. According to 
Ernie Proulx, production manager, much of 
the planning and all of the difficulties en- 
countered were handled by the committee. 

Bill Behan, committee member and Presi- 
dent of Local 4170 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, asserted that the union 
supports the committee and is particularly 
pleased with its activity in matters affecting 
plant safety. 
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Group planning is used extensively by 
the LaSalle, Que., engineering firm of 
Peacock Brothers Limited, manufacturers 
of a widely diversified line of industrial 
and marine equipment. Company opera- 
tions receive substantial assistance from 
three active labour-management committees 
dealing with safety and fire prevention, job 
method improvement and production. 

General Works Manager J. G. Wilkie 
explains the extent of committee functions 
at Peacock Brothers in this way: “The 
over-all philosophy of labour-management 
co-operation has been the guiding influence 
behind my own endeavours as director of 
the company’s manufacturing divisions.” 
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Mr. L. Brown, chief production engineer, 
described the Joint Production Committee 
as a two-way channel for the exchange of 
ideas and information on mutual problems. 

“Our committee’s functions include any 
activities which will assist improvements 
in production, the submission of useful sug- 
gestions, the conservation of raw materials, 
the care of tools and equipment, and 
matters of a like nature,” said Mr. Brown. 

The company is opening a new valve 
manufacturing plant in July, and industrial 
engineer Jack Larocque cited the perfection 
of its layout by the Job Method Improve- 
ment Committee as being one of the major 
achievements of labour-management co-op- 
eration at Peacock Brothers. Another pro- 
ject undertaken by the group resulted in a 
20-per-cent increase in the output of the 
valve manufacturing department. 

The majority of the 600 employees at 
Peacock Brothers is in favour of joint 
consultation. Said Emile Piché, President 
of Local 63 of the International Association 
of Machinists: “What we achieve means as 
much to me as to the company.” 

Mike Chiasson, superintendent of the 
valve department, remarked that the saving 
in time and money was considerable, and 
that what labour-management co-operation 
accomplishes in months might take years 
by other means. 

Jean Juneau, ex-Secretary of Local 63, 
stated that members of the Joint Produc- 
tion Committee feel free to express their 
opinions. He added that improved methods 
lead to improved working conditions, time 
to try new products, lower costs, increased 
sales—and more jobs for more people. 

Frank Wright, machinist, felt that labour- 
management discussions prevented uncer- 
tainty and confusion and promoted team 
spirit by making employees feel they were 
on a team. 

Commenting on the fact that manage- 
ment at Peacock Brothers encourages em- 
ployees to speak their minds, Mr. Larocque 
said: “High morale in industry and business 
is fostered best by providing employees with 
an opportunity to act as partners in the 
enterprise, and the freedom to express 
opinions. I know of no better means to 
achieve this goal than through the use of 
labour-management committees.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

the in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during May. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation 
votes, rejected three applications for certi- 
fication, granted one application for revoca- 
tion of certification, and revoked an order 
to bargain collectively. During the month 
the Board received ten applications for 
certification, one application for revocation 
of certification, and allowed the withdrawal 
of six applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of dockmen and drivers employed by Sabre 
Freight Lines Limited, based at and work- 
ing in and out of its terminal at Burnaby, 
B.Gantle.G.o une, p.2010);, 

2. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of service and main- 
tenance employees of Maritime Central 
Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. The 
International Association of Machinists 
intervened (L.G., June, p. 610). 

3. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of stewards 
and stewardesses employed by Pacific 
Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver Airport, 
B.C. .(L.G., May, p. 474). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of licensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs owned and operated by Foun- 
dation Maritime Limited, Halifax, N.S. The 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(L.G., May, p. 474). 

5. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local Union No. 720, on behalf of a unit 
of structural steel erectors and fabricators 
employed by the Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited at Hay River, N.W.T. (L.G., June, 
Dao): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, applicant, and 
R. M. Williams, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 474). The vote 
affected a unit of truck drivers, swampers 
and mechanics (Returning Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. General Drivers Local Union 989 of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 474). The vote affected a 
unit of employees working in the company’s 
plant laundry at Chalk River and in its 
town hospital laundry at Deep River 
(Returning Officer: G. A. Lane). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Uranium Truck Lines Limited, 
respondent (Improvement District of Elliot 
Lake,, Ont) .(L.Ge April, pa 306).o+,Lne 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the Board does not have jurisdiction. 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, applicant, and 
Frame & Perkins Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., respondent (L.G., May, p. 474). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. 

3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 927, applicant, and 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., respondent (L.G., May, p. 
474). The application was rejected for 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 
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the reason that the applicant had no mem- 
bers in good standing within the meaning of 
Section 15 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Norman 
Jenson, et al, applicants, C. A. Fraser 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, and the 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, respondent 
(UG June,_p. 612): 


Order fo Bargain Collectively Revoked 


During the month the Board, following 
reconsideration of a complaint referred to 
it by the Minister of Labour under Section 
43 of the Act affecting the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving *the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Inc., complainant, and Transit Tankers and 
Terminals Limited, respondent, revoked the 
order issued in April 1959 requiring the 
respondent company to bargain collectively 
with the complainant (L.G., June, p. 610). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of 
Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma 
Mills, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

3. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed 
by Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Van- 
couver Airport, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 









































the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen and freight 
handlers employed by the Canadian National 
Railways at Mulgrave, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: $19... Cochrane). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs owned and operated by Foun- 
dation Maritime Limited, Halifax, N.S. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

6. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
boiler, vacuum pump, and compressor 
operators, employed by Pronto Uranium 
Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

7. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, Licensed Divi- 
sion, on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Northland Navigation 
Company Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. Dominion Canals Employees’ Associa- 
tion and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, joint 
applicants, on behalf of a system-wide unit 
of employees, with the exception of the 
Cornwall Canal, of The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of pulpwood loaders employed 
by the P.E.I. Produce Company Limited 
at Mulgrave, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, helpers, and ware- 
housemen employed by Thompson’s Trans- 
fer Co. Ltd., operating in and out of its 
terminals at Halifax and Middleton, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 
John Wood on behalf of J. S. Broda, 


et al, applicants, and the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 


respondent, and Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent. The applica- 
tion was for the revocation of the certifica- 
tion issued by the Board in January 1954 
to the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., in respect of a 
unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by the company (L.G. 
1954, p. 410). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Corporation of Port Weller-Sarnia 
Marine Pilots, applicant, and the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, respondent (L.G., 
Jan., p. 49). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506, appli- 
cant, and The Canadian, British, and 
Foreign Steamship Group of the Deepsea 
Section of/and as_ represented by the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 610). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, respondent, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, intervener 
(E.G. June; p11). 

4. Dominion Canals Employees’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, respondent, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, intervener, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (L.G., June, p. 
611). 

5. Cornwall Local Council of the Civil 
Service Association, applicant, The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority, respondent, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, intervener and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervener (L.G., June, 
proi2): 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Murray Marine Services Ltd., Sointula, 
B.C., respondent, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., June, p. 612). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
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2. J. C. Malone and Company Limited, 
and Three Rivers Shipping Company Lim- 
ited, Three Rivers, Que., and International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1846 
(Conciliation Officer: Remi Duquette). 


3. Poole Construction Company Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited (Metallurgical Research Laboratories), 
Ottawa, and the Civil Service Association 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

5. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 31 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

6. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
(compressor operators), Elliot Lake, and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

7. Lee’s Transport Limited, Wancouver, 
and Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia (Conciliation Officer: 
DFS2 Lysoe) (L.Gi "June; p.613). 


2. Lake St. Jean Radio Station CFGT 
and The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
June, p. 613): 


3. Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland, Limited and Trans-World 
Airlines, Inc., and Canadian Air Line 
Despatchers Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., June, p. 613). 


4. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., June, p. 613). 


5. George Burchill and Sons, British 
Canadian Pitwood Ltd., Geo. Cook, W. S. 
Anderson Co. Ltd., Chatham Industries 
Ptd., Wears Logrie Con Lideab. Ea Maikins 
Ltd., M. F. Esson and Sons, Miramachi 
Lumber Co. and Miramachi Trades and 
Labour Union,.Locals =No. 2,°3° and 4 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
Aiea esune, py OLS). 


6. Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc., 
Montreal, and Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 298 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., May, 
p. 476). 
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7. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, and Local 201, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., May, p. 477). 

8. Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(ING. wADils peso) 

9. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Line Drivers, Warehouse- 
men, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s Union, 


Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 477). 
10. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 


Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., March, p. 272). 


11. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., 
Sept. 1958, p. 980). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 506, Vancouver (L.G., June, p. 613) 
was fully constituted in May with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, C. George 
Robson and William Stewart, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Eastern, Prairie, and Paci- 
fic Regions) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trammen “(L.G., June, p; 613). was <tully 
constituted in May with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, J. W. Long, QC, 
Montreal, and the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Montreal, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., June, p. 613) was fully 


constituted in May with the appointment 
of Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, as Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and the Hon. 
A. W. Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Board Reports Received 

1. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
June, p. 613). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., Nov. 1958, 
p. 1287). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 

1. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (L.G., May, p. 479). 

2. Westward Shipping Limited MV Brit- 
american and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada Inc. (L.G., 
May 1958, p. 496). 


3. Westward Shipping Limited MV Brit- 
american and Canadian Merchant Guild, 
Inc. (L.G,, May 1958, p.7496): 


4. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (see above). 


Special Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., 
June, p. 614). A stoppage of work occurred 
March 19, 1958. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Toronto, appointed Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission, April 17. F. J. Ainsborough’s 
commission terminated on May 11 and 
Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, appointed Special 
Industrial Inquiry Commission on May 15. 


Conciliation Board Proceedings Terminated 


C. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., June, p. 613). 
Union decertified as bargaining agent by 
Canada Labour Relations Board (see page 
elise 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northland Navigation Company Limited, Vancouver 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the matter of the above 
dispute was composed of E. B. Clark, 
nominee of the Company, John Berry, 
nominee of the Association, and W. H. 
Morrow, Chairman, who was nominated 
by the other members of the Board. 

Owing to the inability of the president 
of the Company, Capt. H. J. C. Terry, to 
attend meetings immediately after the 
setting up of the Board, an extension of 
time to May 22 for the Board’s report was 
granted by the Minister. 

The Board met to hear presentation of 
briefs and argument by the parties on May 
4, and held a further meeting on May 5, 
at which time, as there seemed some hope 
of getting the parties to reach agreement, 
the Board adjourned to allow time for con- 
ferences with representatives of the Associa- 
tion and the Company. Owing to develop- 
ments beyond the Board’s concern, progress 


along these lines was not possible. The 
Board accordingly resumed its meetings, 
to hear further argument and rebuttal, and 
to decide on recommendations. 

We regret that it has not been possible 
for the members of the Board to agree on 
unanimous recommendations. This report 
is therefore submitted by the chairman and 
the nominee of the Association. The Com- 
pany’s nominee will, we understand, send 
in a minority report. 

A long series of negotiations, first between 
the parties themselves and later under a 
conciliation officer, had failed to bring 
agreement on wages and overtime. In addi- 
tion, at the first meeting of the Board, the 
Company objected to the Association’s 
proposals on Annual Vacations, payment 
for work on refitting and general overhaul, 
duties of a senior engineer on such work, 
and the effective dates of the agreement. 
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During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., and Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver. ‘ ; 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of W. H. Morrow, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 


E. B. Clark, and John Berry, both of Van- 
couver, nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 


report of the Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Mr. Berry. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Clark. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 


Regarding annual vacations, the Associa- 
tion proposes vacation pay for employees 
in their first year of 2 per cent of gross 
earnings during the year, 4 per cent of 
gross earnings during the second and 
succeeding years, and 6 per cent for those 
with 15 or more years’ service. These 
proposals seem reasonable in view of 
generally accepted practice, and we recom- 
mend that they be included in a new agree- 
ment. 

Refitting or general overhaul is done on 
a 24-hour basis, to get vessels back into 
service as soon as possible. Much of the 
work is done, we are informed, by workers 
brought in for the purpose. If engineers 
are on duty during hours when the other 
workers are receiving overtime pay, it seems 
reasonable that the engineers should also 
receive overtime, and we so recommend. 

The Association proposes that during 
overhaul the engineer on a ship having 
three or more engineers shall supervise 
only, and not be required to use tools. 
While this might be practicable with large 
vessels with a big engineroom crew, we 
cannot recommend it for this Company’s 
fleet. 

Another proposal presented in the Asso- 
ciation’s brief, though there is no evidence 
that this point had been a matter of 
previous negotiation, asks that three oilers 
be added to the engineroom crew on the 
Alaska Prince. The Company states that 
with the installation of new engines on 
this ship neither firemen nor oilers are now 
needed. Under these circumstances we can- 
not recommend the addition of an oiler 
on each watch. We suggest that the parties 
consider whether some additional help for 
the engineers, such as a day man available 
when required, might be advisable, but we 
have no definite recommendation. 
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Coming now to the matter of overtime, 
there is evidently a variety of arrangements 
in force with various shipping companies 
on the British Columbia coast. Certainly 
an engineer is entitled to extra pay for 
overtime work, and the proposal of one 
and one quarter times the regular rate is 
not excessive. We recommend that this 
be the general rate for overtime, subject 
to modification in special circumstances as 
mutually agreed on, this rate to take effect 
from the time of signing the new agreement. 

The chief point in dispute, which has 
extended negotiations over many months, 
is the wage scale. The Association has 
based its proposals on the principle that 
there should be equality of pay between 
engineers below the class of Chief Engineer 
and corresponding deck officers. There has 
been a differential in the pay received by 
these two groups on the Company’s ships. 
The Company refuses to give any considera- 
tion to such a principle of equality in pay 
according to rank. They state that deck 
officers on this Company’s ships are required 
to do certain paper work and carry respon- 
sibilities apart from the ordinary duties of 
deck officers. 

From the point of view of the Associa- 
tion the situation has been complicated by 
an agreement concluded by the Company 
with the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
bargaining agent for the deck officers, 
which agreement the Association claims has 
increased the differential already existing. 
Following the signing of the agreement 
referred to, the Association modified its 
previous proposal on wages, asking for 
increase big enough to bring the equality 
they wish. 

The Company on the other hand refuses 
to consider any such principle of compari- 
son between two groups doing quite different 
work, and bases its proposals on wages on 
their willingness to give increases similar 
to those given to members of the Associa- 
tion by their competitors. They refer par- 
ticularly to the B.C. Coastal service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
the British Columbia Packers, who operate 
ships and barges along the coast. 

We cannot accept the Association’s pro- 
posal that equality in pay between engineers 
and corresponding deck officers should 
prevail as a universal practice. While both 
are licensed groups who have special train- 
ing and qualifications, varying conditions 
with different companies seem to justify 
some variations in wage scales between the 
two groups. We accept the evidence that 
there is such equality in the majority of 
cases, but differentials do exist, and the 


evidence presented has not convinced us 
that the principle of equality should neces- 
sarily apply in this case. 


Neither can we accept the Company’s 
claim that the wage scale for their engineers 
should be determined by the increase 
granted to the members of the Association 
by the Canadian Pacific or the B.C. Packers. 
In such negotiations arguments based on 
what so-called competitors have done are 
frequently used, sometimes by employers, 
sometimes by employees, in different cir- 
cumstances; and usually there are just as 
strongly opposed as valid arguments by the 
other side. 

There are many differences between the 
operation of the Canadian Pacific fleet and 
that of Northern Navigation Company 
which we do not need to elaborate— 
differences in proportion of passenger and 
freight travel, in the effect of competition 
from air travel, in the staffing of vessels, 
in the areas served. There are also dif- 
ferences in so-called fringe benefits enjoyed 
by the employees of the two companies. 

Many considerations affect the terms of 
agreement a union may decide to accept 
with a certain employer; and undoubtedly 
a union may accept terms with one em- 
ployer that it would not be prepared to 
accept in negotiations with another com- 
pany. 

The final proposal presented by the 
Association asks for an increase of approx- 
imately 24 per cent over two years. The 
Company has proposed an increase of 17 
per cent over three years. In both cases 
the percentages are intended to apply to 
the wage scale in effect in the latter part 
of 1958, a temporary increase having been 
paid by the Company in January, 1959. 

After full consideration we recommend 
an increase over the above-mentioned wage 
scale of 20 per cent, a first increase of 
10 per cent to be effective from September 
1, 1958, and a similar increase to take 
effect on September 1, 1959; and we 
recommend that the new agreement take 
effect as from September 1, 1958, and 
continue in effect until August 31, 1960. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., May 21, 1959. 


(Sed.) W. H. Morrow, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) JOHN BERRY, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the matter of the above 
dispute was composed of W. H. Morrow, 


Chairman, John Berry, nominee of the 
Association and E. B. Clark, nominee of 
the Northland Company. 

The Board held several meetings, the 
first on May 4, to hear presentation of 
briefs and argument by the parties con- 
cerned. The Association’s brief indicated 
that their first demands covering wages 
and overtime represented an increase of as 
much as 70 per cent, spread over two years. 
With such unrealistic demands, many 
months were lost with no accomplishment. 

When the Association revised its demands 
several months later, it was generally 
known that the contract dispute with the 
C.P. Coast Steamship Service of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways would be carried to 
conciliation, and as the Association’s revised 
demands were still considered excessive, 
practically all Steamship Companies refused 
the demands pending a conciliation recom- 
mended in the case of the above named 
Company. 

The Northland, however, continued its 
efforts to reach agreement with the Associa- 
tion, and at the same time or nearabouts 
negotiated with the Canadian Merchants’ 
Service Guild bargaining agents for Deck 
Officers, and finally reached an agreement 
around the end of the year providing for 
a 20 per cent increase in wages spread over 
two years from September 1, 1958. 

There is a little doubt that an agreement 
could have been reached with the Associa- 
tion on the same basis but they would not 
consider it; not only did the Association 
refuse but on the other hand increased 
their demands from those previously named. 

The Northland was now faced with the 
situation of increasing the wages of the 
Deck Officers as per agreement and con- 
tinuing the old contact with the Engineers 
at the lower rate indefinitely. Being anxious 
to maintain the good relations with all its 
employees which has long existed, the Com- 
pany increased the wages of its Engineers 
beginning January 1 this year by 10 per 
cent, being the same rate of increase as 
called for in the agreement with the Deck 
Officers. This payment of 10 per cent was 
intended to apply against any increase 
agreed upon at a later date. 

It has been generally recognized by 
shipping men operating on this coast, that 
a wage settlement however arranged for 
C.P. Coast Steamship Service vessels estab- 
lishes a pattern for other companies. This 
Company’s boats are the largest and by 
far the best equipped and their engineers 
require higher qualifications than are 
demanded by most other companies; for 
example, all first and second engineers must 
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possess first class certificates, third and 
fourth engineers second class certificates, 
and junior engineers fourth class certificates. 

The vessels of the Northland Company 
are comparatively small, and their standards 
for engineers are very much lower. Just 
why it should be considered proper that 
the Northland should pay a larger increase 
to its Engineers than the C.P. service or 
the Blackball Ferries, which is the only 
comparable Company, with the C.P. in 
boats and service, it is hard to understand. 
Up to now it has been just the reverse, 
and rightly so. 

While negotiations were in progress with 
the Association the Northland acquired two 
CPR coastal vessels, the Princess. Norah 
renamed the Canadian Prince and the 
Princess of Alberni renamed the Nootka 
Prince. The new owners continued these 
vessels on their usual runs and operated 
them under the wage contracts with their 
former owners. 

As an example of how the Association 
sought to deal with the Northland, I would 
mention that the latest offer of the Associa- 
tion called for a wage to the Chief En- 
gineer of the Canadian Prince formerly 
Princess Norah of $575 per month by 
August 1, 1959, while at the same time a 
contract with the Canadian Pacific Coast 
Service had been signed providing for a 
wage of $503 for the Chief Engineer by 
September 1, 1960 covering a vessel in 
the same class and size as the Canadian 
Prince and had carried the same wage 
scale in the old contract. 

Another company which parallels the 
Northland service is the Packers Steamship 
Co., they operate several vessels from 
Vancouver to Prince Rupert with a long 
list of points of call exactly similar to the 
Northland. In addition to the cargo car- 
ried by the vessels they are required to 
tow a loaded covered barge of 500 tons 
capacity, and to discharge same with the 
ships gear; this increases their earning 
capacity and on account of increased power 
which their vessels carry they are enabled 
to maintain as fast a service as the average 
freighter. 

These vessels should carry at least the 
wage scale for engineers as high as that 
demanded of the Northland vessels of 
similar size, but for some reason not 
explained by the Association each of the 
Packers vessels are permitted to operate 
under contract with two engineers of six 
hour watches, as against three engineers 
of four hour watches on the Northland 
vessels. Further, a comparison of the 
figures covering wages on the new contract 
covering Packers vessels shows clearly that 
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the rates are much lower for these vessels 
than those paid by the Northland; in fact 
the Engineers’ payroll is about $300 per 
month less on each Packer’s vessel than on 
similar vessels of the Northland. 

These facts were not easily appreciated 
by the Chairman and Mr. Berry as they 
have had no experience in operating vessels 
and appeared unwilling to go into the 
matter of comparisons. The writer with 
35 years experience in operating vessels 
on this coast had no trouble recognizing 
the great differences that exist in the wage 
scale covering similar vessels operating in 
the same line of trade. 

There is beyond doubt no uniformity in 
the wage scale set by the Association even 
by their own standards, and this is a very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

While I cannot agree that the Northland 
should be required to pay a larger increase 
in wages than any other company, and 
believe that the Board should have been 
thoroughly satisfied with the Company’s 
offer to pay as much as the C.P. Coast 
Service, however, as I consider the interests 
of the employees and their relationship with 
the Company of paramount importance, 
which might be in some way affected by 
the smaller increase to the Engineers than 
that provided for the Deck Officers, I 
approve and recommend that 10 per cent 
advanced to the Engineers on January 1 
constitute the rate to be paid them from 
September 1, 1958 until September 1, 1959 
when a further increase of 10 per cent be 
given them for another year. For the same 
reason I approve and recommend that the 
increase in overtime rate granted to the 
Deck Officers apply equally to the Engineers 
from September 1, 1958. 

I recommend that no agreement be signed 
between the Association and the Northland 
unless and until the issue of bargaining 
rights as raised by the Engineers has been 
settled. While the Board may have no 
authority in this matter, nevertheless any 
recommendation covering a new contract 
which ignores this situation which has 
lately arisen, could easily produce more 
trouble than a new agreement would cure. 

On all other matters of dispute such as 
the supplying of three firemen for the 
Alaska Prince, which request by the Asso- 
ciation was only made as an after-thought, 
was not in the original or in the amended 
demands, carries no merit and if imple- 
mented would be equivalent to carrying 
an oiler on every private automobile on 
our streets. The engines are self-lubricated 
and the Chief Engineer of the vessel is 
reported to have stated that he had no idea 
what he would use an oiler for. 


The Northland Company has enjoyed 
excellent relations with their employees over 
a considerable period, this fact can be 
verified easily. For the Company to sign 
a new contract with the Association while 
its position as bargaining agents is, to say 


the least, clouded, would accomplish no 
good purpose, and I recommend strongly 
against it. 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., May 30, 1959. 
(Sgd.) E. B. CrarkK, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
H. Brooke Bell, QC, Corporation Nominee, 
and Guy M. Desaulniers, Union Nominee, 
with His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as 
Chairman, met with the parties at a num- 
ber of meetings in Ottawa. These meetings 
occurred on November 11, 1958; November 
22, 1958; January 16, 1959; February 12, 
1959; February 13, 1959 and February 14, 
1959, 

The Corporation was represented by the 
following: 

Clive B. McKee, Manager, Industrial 
Relations; Guy Coderre, Manager of Per- 
sonnel, Montreal; M. A. Harrison, Assistant 
Manager, Industrial Relations; W. A. Duf- 
field, Assistant Operations Engineer; John 
W. Brooke, Counsel. 

The union was represented at these 
meetings by the following: 

George W. Smith, International Presi- 
dent; Eugene P. Klumpp, International 
Vice-President; G. Taylor Byrne, Inter- 
national Executive Vice-President; Eldon 
Wilcox, Executive Vice-President, ARTEC, 
an affiliate of NABET; Timothy J. O’Sul- 
livan, Regional Director and Director of 
Network Affairs (Canada); Rene Lessard, 
President, Local 62, Montreal; Orval 
McGuire, President, Local 71, Toronto; 
F. Harold Wadsworth, President, Local 74, 
Ottawa; Jacques Souliere, Vice-President, 
Local 62, Montreal; Karl Enke, Master 
Steward, Local 71, Toronto; Bryan Edward, 
Secretary, Local 71, Toronto; Edward B. 
Jolliffe, QC, Canadian General Counsel. 

At the sittings of the Board previous to 
February 12, 1959, the time was taken up 
by the presentation of briefs by the Cor- 
poration and the union, and the replies, 
written and oral, thereto. On February 12, 
the parties completed their oral submissions 
to the Board, and from noon on Thursday, 
February 12, throughout the rest of that 
day, and all of Friday, February 13 up until 
past midnight, and all day on Saturday, 
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February 14, the Board was engaged with 
the parties in an attempt to conciliate the 
many issues that were referred to it as 
being in dispute. 

At the close of proceedings before the 
conciliation officer, the following were the 
issues between the parties which were then 
outstanding: 

1. Wages—(a) General Wages, Classifi- 

cations, Automaticity. 

2. Vacations. 

3. Paid Holidays—Observance of four 
Holy Days in the Province of Quebec 
as holidays within the meaning of 
Article 23.1 of the agreement. 

. Area differential. 

; Hazard’ Pay: 

. No strike-breaking clause. 
. Existing Benefits. 

. Job specifications. 

9. Union security. 

10. Term of agreement. 

From the time of the conciliation officer’s 
report until the meetings of the Board on 
February 12, 13 and 14, 1959, certain 
articles shown on the list above as being 
in dispute had been tentatively agreed upon. 

At the conclusion of the Board’s efforts 
at conciliation, both parties came together 
before the full Board, and the Corporation 


on NN 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, H. Brooke Bell, 
QC, Toronto, and Guy M. Desaulniers, 


Montreal, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. An addendum to the 
report was submitted by Mr. Bell. 

The texts of the report and the adden- 
dum are reproduced here. 
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and the union each put forward proposals 
for the settlement of all outstanding matters. 
The Corporation’s proposals at the con- 
clusion of the Board for the settlement of 
all the then outstanding matters, may be 
stated in summary form as follows: 


Proposal A 


1. All articles as tentatively agreed, as 
listed in Corporation document dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1958, except Article 21 Ove 
Computation” which is to be as in present 
agreement. 

All articles as tentatively agreed in 
package on January 14, 15 are set. 

2. Agree to raise top of IIC equivalent 
to top of IIB. 

3. Agree to add 2 steps IA scale of 
annual basis so that additional 2 steps as 
of July 31/58 would be $3,045, $3,255. 

4. Agree to senior TV assistant IC on 
merit at discretion of Management—start 
$3,415—first year $3,637—second year 
$3,859. 

5. Articlé 23 (with reference’ to” vaca- 
tions and holiday pay) as in present agree- 
ment. (Delete Union proposal Art. 25.1.1.). 

6. Art. 67 (with reference to existing 
benefits and privileges) as in present agree- 
ment provided that 

(a) Holy Days will be paid until Decem- 
ber 31/59 on basis of CBC—NABET 
minute dated November 12/58; 

(b) Letter of agreement is signed by 
both parties agreeing that from and 
after January 1/60 there will be no 
pay for said Holy Days unless they 
are proclaimed statutory holidays 
under Art. 23. 


7. Wages: 
Top of 
1958= IIB 
100 $4,836 
Aug. 1/58 3% increase on pre- 
sent rates retroactive 
on, basic onlym7. 103 $4,981 
May 1/59 3% increase on pre- 
sent rates not com- 
Pebat/60. 2) DOUndEC, naan ase 106 $5,126 
3% increase on then 
Tales: Pee ee eee 109.18 $5,280 
Oct. 31/60 Agreement expires (27 
months). 
Proposal B 
1. All Articles as tentatively agreed to 
date. 
2. Same as in Proposal A. 
3 do. 
4, do. 
Sp do. 
6 do. 
7. Wages 


Top of 

1953=) 76 

100 $4,836 
14% increase on pre- 
sent rates retroactive 

on basice only ........ 101.50 $4,909 
3% increase on pre- 

sentiratess Ava 104.50 $5.054 

3% on then rate ..... . 107.64 $5,206 
Feb. 1/60 Agreement expires (27 

Oct. 31/60 months). 


It will be seen that Proposal A is the 
same as Proposal B, with the exception 
that Proposal A takes out of the articles 
tentatively agreed upon under document 
dated September 9, 1958, Article 21, which 
has to do with the computation of over- 
time, whereas Proposal B carries forward 
the full list of matters tentatively agreed 
upon in Corporation document dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1958, and does not except 
Article 21, having to do with the basis 
of the computation of overtime. 

The proposal which the Union put for- 
ward at this last meeting of the Board 
of Conciliation is set forth hereunder, in 
the same numerical order as that contained 
in the Corporation’s Proposal A, and shortly 
stated is as follows: 


Aug. 1/58 


May 1/59 


Union Proposal 


1. All articles as tentatively agreed upon 
without exception. 

2. As in Company Proposal A. 

a do. 

4, As in Company Proposal A with the 
addition of the words “as of July 
a1 /58i 

5. As in Company Proposal A. 

6. As in Company Proposal A EXCEPT 
that Holy Days will be paid until 
Oct. 1/60. 

7. Subject to No. 1 above, as in Com- 
pany Proposal 4. 

Additional item: 

Group III to be open to announcer 
operators on merit basis at option of 
management. Present rule re promo- 
tion to Group III on merit basis at 
discretion of management but provid- 
ing that by the end of 1959 at least 
50 per cent of technicians regularly 
engaged in maintenance work (includ- 
ing those now in Group III) shall be 
in Group III. 

It will be seen from a comparison of these 
proposals, that the union and the Corpora- 
tion had, before the Board of Conciliation, 
reached agreement with the exception of 
two minor matters, on all differences except 
that of wages, and that the difference 
between the parties with respect to wages 
was 14 per cent for a contract which has 
a term of 27 months. 


Since the basis of settlement of all out- 
standing issues as proposed by the Corpora- 
tion was not acceptable to the union, and 
likewise, the counter-proposal of the union 
was not acceptable to the Corporation, each 
party just before the adjournment of the 
Board proceedings, withdrew the proposals. 

The Board met in Belleville in executive 
session on March 7, 1959, and spent some 
time going over the material and exchang- 
ing views on the issues upon which the 
Board is called upon to recommend. 

The Board unanimously recommends that 
the proposals itemized above as numbers 
Vy 23909), ands 5, inthe, Corporation’s. offer, 
which were tentatively agreed upon by the 
Union at the last meeting of the Board, 
should be accepted by both parties and 
incorporated in the new agreement. 

Under the Corporation’s proposal number 
4, it agreed to senior TV assistant IC on 
merit at discretion of management—start 
$3,415—first year $3,637—second year 
$3,859, and the union was in agreement 
with this proposal, except that it wished 
added to it the words “as of July 31, 1959”. 
The Board unanimously recommends that 
the parties accept the Corporation proposal 
under item 4, with the addition thereto of 
the following words: “as of the date of 
signing of the new collective agreement.” 


The union was in agreement with Cor- 
poration proposal number 6, except that 
it requested that Holy Days be paid until 
October 1, 1960, and the Corporation had 
proposed that they be paid only until 
December 31, 1959. The Board unanimously 
recommends that the parties agree to the 
Corporation proposal number 6, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Article 67 (with reference to existing 
benefits and privileges) as in present agree- 
ment, provided that 

(a) Holy Days will be paid until April 
30, 1960 on basis of CBC—NABET 
minute dated November 12/58; 

(b) Letter of agreement is signed by 
both parties agreeing that from and 
after April 30, 1960 there will be 
no pay for said Holy Days unless 
they are proclaimed statutory holi- 
days under Article 23.” 

The union, in their final counter-proposal 
as found above, requested that Group IIi 
be open to announcer operators on merit 
basis at option of management. Present 
rule re promotion to Group III on merit 
basis at discretion of management but pro- 
viding that by the end of 1959 at least 
5 per cent of technicians regularly engaged 
in maintenance work (including those now 
in Group II) shall be in Group III. 
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While the Board sees some merit in the 
union’s request, it is not prepared to recom- 
mend its acceptance by the Corporation for 
incorporation in the forthcoming collective 
agreement. 

Item 7—Wages: 

It will be noticed that in respect to 
wages, the Union was prepared to accept 
an increase in wages as follows: 


Top of 

1958=-W1IB 

100 $4,836 
Aug. 1/58 3% increase on pre- 
sent rates retroactive 


on) basicsonly.< 72. 103 $4,981 
May 1/59 3% increase on pre- 

sent rates not com- 

pounded a a 106 $5,126 
Feb. 1/60 3% increase on then 

Te eS atad weet ee eee ee 109.18 $5,280 
Oct. 31/60 Agreement expires (27 

months). 


Provided that all articles as tentatively 
agreed upon be also, without exception, 
agreed upon by the Corporation, but the 
Corporation only advanced this proposed 
settlement on the wage matter on the under- 
standing that the previously agreed tenta- 
tive understanding under Article 21, over- 
time computation, was to be dropped by 
the Union and the former basis of overtime 
computation revived. 

In short, the difference between the Cor- 
poration and the union on the item of 
wages was 13 per cent. 

It appeared to the Board that if the 
wage increase back to August 1, 1958, had 
been agreed to by the Corporation at 3 
per cent, and if during the term of the 
contract there had been additional increases 
at intervals of a further 3 per cent, and a 
further 3 per cent, making 9 per cent in 
all, the union would have had no serious 
objection to lengthening the term of the 
contract to 32 months. 

In the Corporation’s proposals, and the 
union’s counter-proposal as set out above, 
it appears that at the conclusion of the 
Board’s meetings with the parties, they 
both would have agreed, if other terms had 
been satisfactory, to a contract expiring 
October 31, 1960, or in other words, a 
27-month contract. 

The Majority of the Board recommend 
that the issue of wages be settled on the 
following basis: 


Top 

1958= IIB 

100 $4,836.00 
Aug. 1/58 2% increase’ on 
present rates re- 
troactive on basic , 

Only state. ee 102 $4,932.72 
May 1/59 3% increase on 
present rates not 


compounded ...... 105 $5,077.80 


72K 


Feb. 1/60 3% increase on 
d an Fatesiis..o 108:15255,237510 


Oct. 31/60 Agreement expires 
(27 months). 


Mr. Desaulniers, the Union Nominee, is 
dissenting on a recommendation of an 
increase of 2 per cent on August 1, 1958, 
3 per cent on May 1, 1959 and on the 
other 3 per cent on February 1, 1960, and 
also on the expiry date of the agreement. 
Mr. Desaulniers is recommending the fol- 
lowing increase: 

Aug. 1, 1958—4 per cent increase on 
present rates retroactive on basic only. 

May 1, 1959—3 per cent increase on 
present rates not compounded. 

Feb. 1, 1960—3 per cent increase on 
then rates. 

March 31, 1961—Agreement expires (32 
months). 

From August 1, 1958 up to August ih; 
1958, the cost-of-living index has increased 
in the amount of 5.1 per cent and the 
increase in the cost of living is still going 
up. The employees, on account of this 
increase in the cost of living, are receiving 
less in real wages than they were receiving 
when they signed their last agreement. In 
fact, without a first increase of 5.1 per 
cent, the employees will never recover what 
they have lost in their real wages. 

Taking into consideration that he also 
recommends an increase of 3 per cent on 
May 1, 1959 and another 3 per cent on 
February 1, 1960, he believes that an 
increase of 4 per cent from August 1, 1958 
is justified in the circumstances. Although 
the employees will not recover their real 
loss, they will, with such a recommendation 
recover part of it and an increase of 4 per 
cent retroactive to August last will com- 
pensate, at least in part, for the increase 
in the cost of living since August 1956. 
He believes that there is an increase in 
real earnings to the employees only after 
the entire increase in the cost of living 
has been fully provided for. 

Brooke Bell, the Company Nominee, on 
the other hand, entirely disagrees with the 
Union Nominee, especially his remarks 
with reference to the cost of living and 
points out that the Union conceded in its 
Brief that wage increases in the CBC have 
exceeded the increase in the cost of living 
in the past five years. While Mr. Bell can 
see no justification for a general wage 
increase he has been persuaded by the 
attitude of the parties and after consultation 
with the other members of the Board that 
a settlement is no likely to be reached 
unless an increase is granted. He has 
accordingly signed the Report and added 
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his comments by way of addendum which 
is attached hereto. 


Dated at Belleville, Ont., May 4, 1959. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) H. Brooke BELL, 
Member. 

(Sed.) Guy M. DESAULNIERS, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM 10 REPORT 


After much consultation with the other 
members of this Board I have agreed with, 
and signed the Report of the Chairman, 
His Honour J. C. Anderson. I have done so 
with some reservations and partly because 
of the extraordinary ability, wide experience 
and sound judgment of the Chairman. In 
order to assist the Minister of Labour to 
the best of my ability I comment on some 
of the issues between these parties which 
came before the Board. 

As is so often the case, in disputes 
between Management and Labour, the ques- 
tion of wages transcended all other issues. 
The parties presented a mass of informa- 
tion to the Board concerning vacations, 
union security, holidays, including Roman 
Catholic Holy Days in Quebec, hazard pay, 
job specifications, automatic wage increases, 
overtime and other items. Some of these 
areas of dispute were resolved in the course 
of the discussions before the Board but 
no over-all settlement was achieved. 

In coming to a conclusion as to whether 
or not the wage structure of a company is 
fair, reasonable and adequate, a member 
of a board has few tools to work with. One 
yardstick he may use is a comparison of 
the wage scale under consideration with 
that of other companies. In doing so one 
must be mindful of the “fringe benefits” 
which are part and parcel of the wage 
structure. These benefits are, in some cases, 
costly to the company and of definite 
monetary value to the employees. It will 
be useful therefore to set out here the 
fringe benefits included in the CBC-NABET 
agreement. They are as follows: 

Automatic annual wage increases. 

Annual vacation with pay—three weeks. 

Cumulative sick leave with pay—three 

weeks annually. 

Special leave with pay—12 days in each 

year, cumulative. 


10 statutory holidays, more in some 
provinces. 

Guarantee of 40 hours pay per work 
week. 


Pension plan with dependants’ insurance 
and life insurance—contributory. 


Retiring leave with pay up to six months’ 

salary. 

The cost of these benefits (as computed 
by the Corporation) is 21.4 per cent of the 
basic pay roll. It will be seen therefore 
that for every $100 an employee receives 
by way of basic pay he receives $21.40 in 
unseen but valuable benefits. 

The Board carefully examined the whole 
wage structure of the Corporation. The 
employees are divided into six main groups, 
of which group IIB is by far largest, con- 
taining, as it does, nearly three-quarters 
of all the employees in this unit. In that 
group a man’s starting rate is $3,187 per 
year and he progresses automatically for 
the next 7 years to a yearly rate of $4,836. 
The increase amounts to $1,649 or slightly 
over 50 per cent, an average yearly increase 
of about 7 per cent. These progressive in- 
creases are “built in” and quite apart from 
any “across the board” gains the union 
might achieve through negotiation. 

Thus, when considering this wage struc- 
ture, one must be conscious of this auto- 
matic feature which is constantly moving 
the wage rates up merely by reason of 
the passage of time. The CBC is difficult 
to compare to any privately owned indus- 
trial company or in fact to any other 
employer in Canada. Comparisons submittd 
by the parties were at such variance, that 
I do not consider them helpful. 

Another approach to analysis of a wage 
structure is to compare the trend of wage 
rates over a period to the trend of the 
cost of living. The consumer price index 
is accepted as the indicator of the move- 
ment of the cost of living, but one must 
be very wary as to the most accurate 
indicator of the movement of wages. The 
Union conceded that wage increases in the 
CBC have exceeded increases in the cost 
of living in the past five years. I have 
considered the relative merits of the various 
indices and have concluded that for the 
purposes of this Report, the median salary 
index of technicians in group IIB, as put 
forward by the Corporation, is as accurate 
an index as can be found. A comparison of 
this index with the C.P.I. affords no justi- 
fication for such a general wage increase as 
the Union suggests. 


Holy Days in the Province of Quebec 


The CBC employees in this union enjoy 
10 statutory holidays with pay. In addition 
to these, the employees in the Province of 
Quebec enjoy as paid holidays four Roman 
Catholic Holy Days, namely, All Saints Day, 
Epiphany, Ascension Day and Immaculate 
Conception Day. In October 1956 the 


Archbishop of Montreal decreed that, while 
these four days are still days on which 
the faithful must attend Mass, it will no 
longer be obligatory to abstain from work 
on those days. Accordingly the Corpora- 
tion discontinued observance of these days 
as paid statutory holidays. Subsequently 
the union lodged a grievance which went 
before an arbitration board which held 
that these four Holy Days were not statu- 
tory holidays. If the arbitration award had 
stopped there the Corporation would have 
been justified. Two Members of the Arbi- 
tration Board however held that, because of 
the provisions of Article 67 of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement in which the 
Corporation recognizes the benefits and 
privileges enjoyed by the employees prior 
to 1953 and agrees that it will not modify 
such benefits in a manner that discriminates 
against employees in the bargaining unit, 
the Corporation must continue to pay for 
these Holy Days. The Corporation is now 
on the horns of a dilemma as if it con- 
tinues to pay the 700 employees in the 
Province of Quebec the employees in the 
other provinces will feel that they have 
been discriminated against, and on the 
other hand if the corporation ceases to pay 
for these Holy Days the Quebec employees 
will feel that they have been deprived of 
something which they have received in the 
past. The Corporation computes the annual 
cost of paying for the four Holy Days at 
$24,000 and states that less than 10 per 
cent of employers in the Montreal area 
observe these days as paid holidays. It 
seems to me that a compromise on this 
issue is called for and I concur in the 
recommendation contained in the attached 
Report. 


Statutory and Declared Holidays 


If a CBC employee works on a statutory 
holiday he is paid 24 times the basic rate. 
On a holiday “declared” by the Corporation 
he is paid “double time”. If the holiday 
falls on his day off, the union submits that 
he should receive “triple time”. This does 
not seem equitable to me and I do not 
recommend this change. 


Annual Vacations 


An employee of the CBC enjoys a 3-week 
annual vacation. The union proposed a 
fourth week for employees of 15 years’ 
seniority. 

The present vacation seems adequate to 
me and having in mind the 10 statutory 
holidays and special leave provisions in 
this agreement I am not inclined to recom- 
mend this additional week of vacation. 

(Continued on page 744) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Report of Royal Commission on 
N.S. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Report of Mr. Justice McKinnon recommends considerable number of changes in 
present Act and in its administration but does not propose any alteration in 
Act's fundamental principles. Many recommendations given legislative effect 


The Royal Commission report of Mr. 
Justice McKinnon on the Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which was 
tabled in the Legislature in February, recom- 
mended a considerable number of changes 
in the present Act and in its administration 
but did not propose any alteration in the 
fundamental principles of the Act. 

Besides recommending increases in scales 
of compensation, including an increase from 
70 to 75 in the percentage of earnings on 
which awards for disability are based, the 
Commissioner proposed certain changes in 
Part III of the Act, which covers the fishing 
and dredging industries. These would bring 
benefits more into line with those provided 
under Part I (the collective liability system). 
Under Part HI, employers in fishing and 
dredging are not liable for Part I assess- 
ments. Instead they are made individually 
liable for the payment of compensation, 
with a limit of liability for claims arising 
out of any one accident, and are required 
to carry insurance to cover possible liabili- 
ties. 

Many of the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations were given legislative effect at 
the recent session of the Legislature. 


Compensation in Nonfatal Cases 


Maximum Earnings—In nonfatal cases, 
Mr. Justice McKinnon recommended that 
the maximum annual earnings base on 
which compensation is computed should be 
increased from $3,000 to $3,600. He 
thought $3,600 was a “reasonably realistic” 
amount, in view of the fact that the general 
level of wage rates had been steadily rising 
and that the average weekly industrial wage 
and salary in Canada on February 1, 1958, 
was $60.23 (an average of $3,131.96 per 
year), and one which would not unduly 
discriminate against the wage-earning capa- 
cities of the workmen of the province. 

Percentage of Earnings—Mr. Justice 
McKinnon also recommended that awards 
of compensation should be based upon 75 
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per cent of the workman’s average earnings. 
In his opinion, a 75-per-cent base (which 
is used in every other province in Canada) 
was more representative of present condi- 
tions, taking into consideration increases 
in living costs and wage levels since 1956, 
when the 70-per-cent base was adopted; 
and it would be likely to be a fairer divi- 
sion of responsibility in the future. 

Labour urged before the Commission 
that the percentage rate should be increased 
or eliminated entirely, because any lesser 
amount than 100 per cent of earnings “is 
inadequate and places the injured workman 
in the position of being penalized for an 
injury for which in most cases he has no 
responsibility”. Employers argued _ that, 
since compensation was not subject to unem- 
ployment insurance and income tax, pro- 
gressive imcreases in the percentage rate 
would result in the injured workman even- 
tually receiving his pre-accident wage, and, 
if the rate ever reached 100 per cent, the 
workman would be receiving a higher wage 
than before the accident, which would 
eliminate his incentive to return to work. 

The Commissioner, pointing out that the 
Board must in good faith balance the 
interests of the respective parties, that the 
employer is not expected to be an absolute 
insurer, and that the workman must make 
a contribution to the scheme, observed: 


The financial assistance made possible by 
the employer must not be so niggardly as to 
deter the workman’s return to good health. 
It must not be so small as to unfairly remun- 
erate the workman who will be permanently 
disabled from his fair share of earning power, 
insofar as that can be determined at the time 
of the accident. Nor is it ever to be so large 
as will permit the workman to make a profit, 
1.€., earn more under compensation than he 
was receiving prior to the accident. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


I agree with Labour that such items as 
income tax and unemployment insurance con- 
tributions are quite apart from the problem 
in point and need not be considered. I agree 
with employers that complementary benefits 
like medical aid and rehabilitation services 
should be considered as part of the contribu- 
tion being made by them. 


Computation of Average EKarnings—Mr. 
Justice McKinnon noted that, in order to 
make a compensation award, the Board 
was required to determine the average 
earnings of the workman in the 12 calendar 
months previous to his injury, and under 
existing legislation was given wide powers 
to compute average earnings in the manner 
that is “best calculated to give the rate per 
week, or month, at which the workman was 
remunerated”. 

Not all workmen are employed for a 
full year; others move from one employ- 
ment to another. The Board has power 
to decide uncertain cases when the exact 
rate is unknown by accepting the rate of 
remuneration which would have been earned 
by a person employed with the same em- 
ployer during the whole of the previous 12 
months. In cases where there was no 
similar employment the Board may consider 
what a “person in the same grade employed 
in the same class of employment and in 
the same locality” would have received. In 
addition, the Act provides that, “Where 
in any case it seems more equitable, the 
Board may award compensation, having 
regard to the earnings of the workman at 
the time of the accident”. 

In the Commissioner’s view, the Board 
must be given a broad discretion in this 
area in order that the least injustice may 
be done to both workmen and their em- 
ployers. He considered that to compute 
earnings on the basis of the income of the 
workman during the 30 days before the 
accident, as had been suggested before the 
Commission, was to take too short a period, 
and that a period of 12 months (as in 
several other provinces) might be too long. 
He suggested that the Board should compute 
the wages of the workman for the six 
months previous to the accident and this 
sum should then be multiplied by two 
to give the average annual earnings of the 
workman. 

The Board is required under Section 
65 (2) to disregard absences due to illness 
“or any other unavoidable cause”. The 
Commissioner commented that, if there was 
any doubt whether “other unavoidable 
cause” included reasonable holidays, the 
legislation or practice of the Board should 
be amended to include them. 


Minimum Compensation—Observing that 
“in the main the factors to be considered 


in determining minimum amounts include 
wage levels, and particularly the cost of 
living to ensure that basic subsistence will 
be provided,” the Commissioner recom- 
mended that the minimum compensation 
award for temporary total disability should 
be increased from $15 to $20 a week (or 
earnings, if less). No change was recom- 
mended in the minimum award for per- 
manent total disability of $100 per month. 


Disfigurement, Desertion of Family, 
Lump Sum Seitlements—Mr. Justice McKin- 
non suggested that the Board should be 
given authority to make awards for dis- 
figurement which, in its judgment, impaired 
a workman’s earning capacity, and that 
it should have power to divert any portion 
of a compensation award to a family which 
had been deserted by a disabled workman. 

He thought that the Board should con- 
tinue to have authority to make a lump 
sum settlement of a claim where impair- 
ment of earning capacity did not exceed 
10 per cent but that in claims where the 
disability was adjudged in excess of 10 
per cent, no lump sum settlement should 
be made unless requested and agreed to 
by the workman concerned. 


Upward Revision of Disability Pensions— 
The report dealt at some length with 
proposed increases in former disability pen- 
sion awards, in view of the increase in the 
cost of living in recent years. In this 
connection the Commission was told that 
a worker who suffered a leg amputation 
above the knee in 1936 received a maxi- 
mum award of $35.23 per month while for 
the same injury in 1957 a worker received 
a pension of $104.12 per month. The 
Commissioner’s conclusion, reached after 
long study of the question, was that “If 
previous nonfatal awards are to be increased 
in Nova Scotia, the money to do it should 
come from some source other than the 
Accident Fund”. To come to any other 
conclusion would be to change the charac- 
ter of workmen’s compensation to social 
legislation, the report said. 

The report described the present pro- 
cedure by which industry discharged its 
debt to the injured workman, in accordance 
with existing scales of disability awards 
and present formulae for assessing a work- 
man’s earning capacity, as “still the fairest, 
most equitable and efficient manner to give 
effect to the scheme and purpose of our 
legislation”. It went on: 


If we require the some six thousand indus- 
tries covered by the Act to contribute the 
several millions of dollars necessary to make 
upward adjustments in past awards we would 
in effect be gearing industry’s contribution to 
the uncertain economic cycles of the nation. 
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This is too great a variable. Industry would 
never know when it had acquitted itself of 
responsibility. If cost-of-living scales _ rise, 
greater contributions must be exacted. By the 
same token, if the cost of living became less, 
industry should expect workmen to accept a 
reduction in their pension awards. Surely 
industry has a right to know when it has 
paid its debts to injured workmen. 

There is yet another problem. To assess 
existing industry for increases in past awards 
would mean that those industries must pay the 
price for accidents that may have occurred in 
industries now bankrupt, terminated or out 
of existence. 

Or, if we think prospectively, how could we 
adequately ask industry to make contributions 
for future possible pension increases unless 
we require industry to pay a percentage of 
each year’s assessment into a special fund 
designed for this purpose. Such a plan would 
presently place some of our industries in a 
precarious economic and financial position. 

The Commissioner commented that simi- 
lar conclusions had been reached by the 
Sloan Commission in British Columbia 
which reported in 1952 and by the Roach 
Commission in Ontario in 1950. The Com- 
mission knew of only one instance in which 
increases were made in “old” awards in 
nonfatal cases. This was done by a decision 
of the British Columbia Legislature in 1954. 

The Commissioner recommended, how- 
ever, that all workmen who had received 
pension awards before January 1, 1952 
should be given the opportunity of being 
re-examined within a reasonable time, and 
that the Board should organize a program 
of periodic medical reviews at periods no 


longer than six years apart. 


Waiting Period 


Another change recommended by the 
Commissioner was a reduction in the wait- 
ing period. The report noted that to qualify 
for benefits under the Act a workman had 
to be disabled “from earning full wages” 
for a period of at least five days. Previous 
to 1953 the waiting period was seven days. 

In the Commissioner’s view, a waiting 
period was warranted as a part of the 
workman’s contribution to the scheme of 
workmen’s compensation but, in view of 
the present-day length of the work-week 
and general economic and social conditions, 
he thought that it should be reduced to 
four days. He did not think the argument 
that the increased costs of administration 
would be out of proportion to the amount 
of compensation awarded was borne out 
by the experience of other provinces, nor 
did he think that the reduction would lead 
to any greater possibility of malingering. 
In fact, Mr. Justice McKinnon said, “The 
Commission was impressed by the obviously 
sincere evidence given by scores of work- 
men who appeared before it relating how 
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they genuinely endeavour to return to work 
as quickly as possible after injury.” 

The Commissioner pointed out that the 
waiting period does not affect the receipt 
of medical aid. As soon as a workman 
is injured he qualifies for the medical assist- 
ance provided by the Board. 


Compensation in Death Cases 


The report recommended an upward 
revision of most of the benefits payable in 
death cases. 


Burial Expenses—Stating that “A cursory 
examination of the costs of funerals indi- 
cates that our maximum award is insufficient 
to adequately assist with these expenses,” 
the Commissioner proposed that the maxi- 
mum allowance for burial expenses should 
be increased from $200 to $250 and that, 
as in most of the other provinces, the 
necessary expenses of conveying the worker’s 
body to his place of residence should be 
paid. He suggested that, where death 
occurred outside Nova Scotia, the Board 
should have discretion to pay all or part 
of the transportation costs as it saw fit. 


Widows’ and Children’s Pensions—Mr. 
Justice McKinnon thought that, “having 
regard to current living costs, wage levels 
and personal and family commitments,” a 
widow’s monthly payment should be in- 
creased from $50 to $60, and the award 
to each dependent child under the age of 
16 years should be increased from $20 to 
$22.50 per month. 

He could see no reason why a limit of 
five should be placed on the number of 
children for whom an allowance was pay- 
able and suggested that this limit should 
be removed. He considered that orphans’ 
payments of $30 each per month were fair 
and reasonable and should be unchanged. 
The lump sum payment to a widow, which 
was an arbitrary sum not determined by 
any particular formula, should be raised 
from $100 to $150. 


Maximum Allowances for Widows and 
Dependent Children—As regards the “ceil- 
ing” on the monthly allowance payable to 
a widow or invalid widower and children, 
which since 1956 had been $150, Mr. 
Justice McKinnon said he was firmly con- 
vinced that there should be a maximum 
base but suggested that it should be deter- 
mined in the same manner as a non-fatal 
award. 

He pointed out that the death of a 
workman is to his wife and family the 
equivalent of a permanent total disability 
to a living workman. It would be reason- 
able and logical, therefore, that the maxi- 


mum that a widow and her family should 
receive would be the same pension that her 
husband would have received if he were 
forever totally disabled, that is, 75 per 
cent of his average earnings. 

The Commissioner went on to say: “It 
would not be right to leave this problem 
with a maximum allowance alone. There 
must be a minimum below which the widow 
and family of a lower wage-earner cannot 
go. Industry owes this to workmen as 
part of its responsibility where the tragedy 
of death results.” 

He therefore recommended that: 


1. The total award should be based upon 
the scales suggested in the report but should 
not exceed 75 per cent of the maximum 
earnings of the workman, calculated in 
the same manner as average earnings are 
in nonfatal awards. 

2. If the total award exceeded the maxi- 
mum amount noted above, the award should 
be reduced proportionately, but with the 
following minimums: 

(a) $60, where the widow or invalid 

widower is the sole dependant. 

(b) $82.50, where the sole dependants 
are a widow or invalid widower and 
one child. 

(c) $105, where the sole dependants 
are a widow or invalid husband and 
two children, and $12.50 for each 
additional child. 


Common Law Wife—The report noted 
that the Act made no provision for an 
award to the common law wife of a fatally 
injured workman. It recommended that, 
where the Board pays a common law wife 
as a foster-mother until dependency ceases, 
it should be authorized to continue to pay 
benefits to her as if she had been the 
widow, and that if she married she should 
receive the same benefits as a widow 
receives on re-matriage. 


Upward Revision of Former Awards to 
Widows—As with old pension awards to 
disabled workmen, the Commissioner said 
he could not recommend an increase in 
existing widows’ awards from the Accident 
Fund, and indicated that government, not 
industry, should bear the cost of any 
increases. 


If we are to be consistent in principle then 
industry paid its price at the time the award 
was made and should not be required to accept 
subsequent upward revisions caused by a 
changed economic pattern .. . Increases in former 
awards are very much in the nature of com- 
munity obligations. If the people of Nova 
Scotia are prepared to make upward revisions 
then they must be prepared collectively to pay 
the price... 
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Industrial Diseases 


The report noted that a workman whose 
disability or death resulted from an indus- 
trial disease listed in the Schedule was 
eligible for compensation provided he was 
employed “at any time within 12 months 
previous to the date of his disablement, 
whether under one or more employments,” 
in one of the processes mentioned in the 
Schedule. 

If the workman at or immediately before 
the date of disablement was employed in 
a process set opposite a disease listed in 
the Schedule, he was presumed to have 
contracted it from “the nature of that em- 
ployment,” unless the contrary were proved. 

In the Commissioner’s opinion, the Board 
did not have power under the existing terms 
of the Act to add diseases to the Schedule 
and he considered that it should be specific- 
ally empowered to do so. Accordingly, he 
recommended that the Board should be 
authorized to make regulations adding to 
the Schedule any disease, not previously 
named, which is peculiar to or characteris- 
tic of a particular industrial process, trade 
or occupation. 


Coal Miners’ Pneumoncconiosis Added 
to Schedule—The Commissioner further 
recommended that coal miners’ pneumono- 
coniosis, which he described as being caused 
by inhaled coal dust combined with tuber- 
culosis of the lung, should be added to the 
Schedule. 

Evidence before the Commission indicated 
that the number of miners disabled by the 
disease was not great. To determine its 
actual incidence, the report proposed that 
a general survey with X-rays be made of 
all exposed workmen in coal mines, the 
cost to be borne by the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the province. The Com- 
missioner made the further suggestion that 
all disability pensions payable to workmen 
who contracted coal miners’ pneumono- 
coniosis before January 1, 1959 should be 
paid from the provincial treasury. 


Silicosis—In respect to the problem of sili- 
cosis, upon which the Commission consulted 
Dr. Andrew Riddell as “one of the foremost 
authorities in Canada on respiratory dis- 
eases in industry”, the report made a num- 
ber of specific recommendations: 

1. In occupations in which silica dust 
conditions are known to exist and in which 
the employer does not require his workmen 
to be examined, the Board should be 
authorized to conduct examinations and to 
pay the costs out of the Accident Fund. 


2. Consideration should be given to the 
granting of certificates to miners who are 
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exposed to silica dust and who upon 
examination are found physically suited for 
work in the industry. 


3. A medical board of two doctors should 
be established, one of whom would be a 
recognized authority on dust diseases, to 
advise the Board on such matters and to 
be responsible for the renewal of miners’ 
certificates. Another function of the medical 
board could be the carrying on of research 
into the prevention and treatment of 
pneumonoconiosis. 


Conditions of Entitlement to Compensa- 
tion—In regard to entitlement to compen- 
sation for silicosis, Mr. Justice McKinnon 
said that, where a workman’s only exposure 
to silica dust had been in employment in 
the province, he should be entitled to com- 
pensation, regardless of the duration of 
exposure. He would make it a condition, 
however, that to be entitled to any 
award, a workman must have been a resi- 
dent of the province for the three years 
preceding disability. The Act presently pro- 
vided, the report noted, that to be entitled 
to compensation a workman had to be 
exposed to silica dust in Nova Scotia indus- 
try for periods totalling at least five years 
preceding his disablement. 

Subject to the three-year residence 
requirement, a workman who had been 
exposed to silica dust outside the province 
should receive benefits under the Nova 
Scotia Act commensurate with his dis- 
ability, provided 50 per cent of his exposure 
had been in employment in the province. 
Where he was entitled to compensation in 
another jurisdiction, the award should be 
reduced by that amount. Where less than 
50 per cent of total exposure had been in 
the province, the workman should be 
granted compensation for that portion of 
his disability considered to be the respon- 
sibility of Nova Scotia industry. Where 
applicable, these recommendations should 
apply to pneumonoconiosis, the report said. 


Time Limits for Filing Claims—Because 
of the difficulty of obtaining a diagnosis of 
the diseases, the Commissioner recom- 
mended that the time limit for filing claims 
for silicosis or pneumonoconiosis should be 
extended from three to five years after the 
workman had ceased to be regularly em- 
ployed. Alternatively, it should be one year 
after the disability had been diagnosed, and 
the Board should be permitted to make 
exceptions, under specified conditions. 


Dust Control—tThe effectiveness of alu- 
minium therapy as a means of counteracting 
the effect of silica dust was still in doubt, 
the report stated. There should be con- 
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tinuous effort to abate or control coal dust 
conditions where mechanical miners are 
used but to expect complete control of coal 
dust conditions “would clearly be to expect 
the impossible”’. . 


Other Diseases—The Commissioner reject- 
ed requests that rheumatism, arthritis, lung 
cancer, heart condition and golden staphylo- 
coccus should be included in the Schedule 
as industrial diseases, stating that they 
may be caused by a number of factors not 
related to employment. On this point the 
Commissioner commented: 


Where a workman contracts a disease which 
is not listed in the Schedule and can prove 
that it is caused by the nature of his employ- 
ment he is entitled to compensation. Where 
the causes of a disease are not in reasonable 
degree limited to the process involved in the 
workman’s employment, it would seem to be 
reasonable that the burden of proving his 
claim should rest with him. 


Neurosis—On the question of neurosis, 
which arose following the entombment of 
miners for extended periods in the Spring- 
hill disaster of 1956, the Commissioner 
cited the view of the Sloan Commission 
that an incapacitating neurosis occasioned 
by physical injury or even by shock alone 
was compensable as a personal injury by 
accident under the British Columbia Act. 
There would seem to be little doubt, 
the Commissioner said, that neurosis as 
described by the Sloan Commission was 
also compensable under the Nova Scotia 
Act. 


Hernia—The Commissioner said that 
after “careful and detailed study” he had 
reached the conclusion that, where reason- 
able evidence is available to support a 
claim that a hernia has been brought about 
by employment in an industry covered by 
the Act, the workman should be compen- 
sated. He recommended inclusion in the 
Act of provisions similar to those in the 
Act of Manitoba. 


Medical Aid 


Repeal of Section 91—In his interim 
report on medical aid submitted to the 
Legislature in 1958 (included as an appen- 
dix to the main report), Mr. Justice McKin- 
non recommended the discontinuance of the 
medical aid plan in effect in the coal-mining 
industry in Cape Breton and, instead, cover- 
age for miners under the medical aid 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Under the plan (authorized by Section 
91 of the Act) employees made weekly 
contributions, through a _ check-off from 
their wages, for medical and hospital care, 
and in return the employing company (the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation) 


made substantial payments annually to local 
hospitals and miners’ relief associations. 
This arrangement, already existing when 
the Act went into force in 1917, had been 
allowed to continue, the report noted, since 
it had appeared to be more favourable to 
the miners than the limited hospitalization 
and medical coverage originally provided 
for in the Act. 

Employees claimed that the plan did not 
supply complete coverage and was no 
longer more favourable to them than the 
medical aid provided by the Act. The 
Medical Society of Nova Scotia said that 
the section “allows a system whereby, under 
certain conditions, the workman is providing 
the entire medical aid for himself and his 
family out of his weekly pay’, and urged 
that the Compensation Act should be uni- 
form in the province in all respects. The 
company argued for retention of the system, 
stating that, in the event of repeal of Sec- 
tion 91, it would be forced to discontinue 
contributions to hospitals and the relief 
society. 

In recommending repeal of Section 91, 
the Commission gave first consideration to 
the fact that, if Section 91 were retained, 
“a serious and grave inequity” would be 
condoned and continued. To retain Section 
91, it said, would mean that the employees 
would continue to be bound, against their 
will, to an agreement “which for some 
years has not offered them the advantages 
which caused their entry into the original 
pact with the employer, and which offers 
less than they could obtain under the 
medical aid provisions of the Act”. 

The wport noted that, with the present 
depressed condition of the coal industry, 
the company would find it difficult to meet 
the new assessment for medical aid added 
to an already “abnormally high” assessment. 
(The Dominion Coal Company now pays 
44 per cent of the total assessment on 
industry in the province, and with its 
parent company, the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, pays more than 50 per 
cent of the total compensation assessment.) 
It hoped, however, that other recommenda- 
tions of the report would “alleviate the 
burden of oppressive assessment on any 
depressed industry”. (See “Assessments” 
below). 

The Commission recommended continua- 
tion of an alternative plan of medical aid 
in operation at the steel plant of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company at 
Sydney. Under this plan, medical services, 
supplies and clinical care are provided by 
the company without check-off payments, 
and the company is entitled to a reduction 
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in its rate of assessment. It said that provi- 
sion for medical aid plans of this type 
should be retained in any future revision 
of the Act. 


Requests for Additional Medical Serv- 
ices—A request that the medical aid pro- 
vided by the Board should include treatment 
by chiropractors, drugless practitioners and 
chiropodists was turned down by the Com- 
mission on the ground that there was no 
existing statutory regulation of the conduct 
of their practice. The provision of further 
medical services requested, such as the 
removal of infected teeth or tonsils, was 
already covered by Section 87 of the Act, 
which gives the Board full discretion as to 
the necessity, character and sufficiency of 
any medical aid furnished. 

The Commission did not think a recom- 
mendation for additional compensation to 
pay the cost of providing special socks for 
artificial limbs and because of undue wear 
on clothing caused by artificial limbs was 
warranted. It pointed out that a basic prin- 
ciple of workmen’s compensation was that 
a workman is not completely compensated 
for his disability. Neither could the Com- 
mission recommend that compensation be 
paid because of lost personal property, 
pointing out that only injury to the person 
was compensable. 

Medical Fees—The Commission said that 
the Board should retain its general authority 
over fees for medical aid but recommended 
that the schedules of fees of the Medical 
Society of Nova Scotia and of the Dental 
Society should be the basis of payment for 
services authorized by the Board. It said 
that there appeared to be no good reason 
why hospital doctors who received honoraria 
from the provincial Government for the 
care of public charge patients should not 
receive reasonable fees from the Board for 
treatment of compensation patients. 

Another recommendation was that the 
Board should provide by regulation for a 
committee consisting of two doctors and 
two members of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and a chairman selected by 
mutual agreement or by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to maintain liaison, 
and to arbitrate disputes, between the 
Board and the medical profession. 


Notice to Workman’s Doctor—It was sug- 
gested that, in the interests of good relation- 
ships, where a workman was referred to a 
specialist, his physician should be informed 
by the Board and advised of the results of 
such consultation. 
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Rehabilitation 


Because of the vital importance of the 
work of occupational rehabilitation, the 
Commission considered that the amount to 
be spent yearly on such rehabilitation should 
be a matter for the discretion of the Board. 
Hence it recommended that the present 
limit of expenditures of $20,000 per year 
should be removed. 

It also recommended that rehabilitation 
should be made the responsibility of a 
full-time officer of the Board. It suggested 
that his duties would be to maintain close 
contact with employment agencies in order 
to find suitable employment for handicapped 
workers, to follow up all cases, and to 
supervise the publicity and public relations 
aspects of the Board’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Second Injury Fund 


The report recommended that the Board 
should be empowered to make assessments 
to provide and maintain a “second injury 
fund” to deal with situations where a 
workman suffers successive disabilities, the 
total effect of which may be permanent 
total disability. 

Using as an illustration the case of the 
loss of a remaining eye by a man blind 
in one eye, where the loss of the eyes 
occurred in separate employments for dif- 
ferent employers, the Commissioner said: 

There are numerous approaches to the prob- 
lems. One is the “full responsibility” approach 
wherein the second employer is solely liable; 
“apportionment” where each employer pays for 
the loss of an eye in his employment; and the 
“second injury” fund which ensures that the 
employee receives the full disability benefits 
but reimburses the employer for a portion of 
the cost. 

The report noted that the fund was 
created and maintained by an assessment 
upon all industries, and thus the cost was 
spread over all classes instead of being 
charged to one. 


Assessments 


In its submission to the Commission, the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
argued against any increases in assessment 
rates, pointing out that, as the largest 
employer of labour in the province, it paid 
almost half of the total assessment levied. 
Any increase in compensation costs would 
become a direct increase in costs of pro- 
duction and would make it more difficult 
to maintain its competitive position in export 
markets. It was pointed out that the com- 
pensation rate for the industry had been 
increased in order to wipe out a deficit 
accumulated by other operations in Class IT 
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(which includes other mining and quarrying 
as well as coal mining), a deficit for which 
Dominion Coal operations were not respon- 
sible. 

The report recommended that, in view 
of the great importance to the provincial 
economy of stable coal-mining operations, 
the Board should be authorized to establish 
a Special Fund to pay any deficit in the 
account of any coal-mining employer in 
Class I. Further, it recommended that the 
Board should be empowered to fix “a suit- 
able rate of assessment” for any such em- 
ployer when the financial position of the 
employer warranted the setting of a 
reduced rate. 


Right of Action 


The Commission said that Section 47 of 
the Act, which now prevents an injured 
workman, his dependants or his employer 
from bringing an action against any other 
employer covered by Part I, should be 
amended to add the words “his servants or 
agents,” thus excluding managerial and 
supervisory employees of the employer from 
liability to suit. In making this recommen- 
dation, the Commission commented “It 
would indeed be an unpleasant deterrent to 
the employment of foremen and supervisors 
if they are to be liable for actions brought 
by workmen while their employers are not”. 


Coverage 


The Commissioner recommended that 
volunteer firemen and employees of hospi- 
tals, nursing homes and veterinary hospitals 
should be brought within the elective 
coverage of the Act. He suggested that the 
municipal corporation within the boun- 
daries of which the volunteer fire depart- 
ment was located should be deemed to be 
the employer, and that earnings of volun- 
teer firemen for compensation purposes 
should be the same as those of a per- 
manently employed fireman, with a maxi- 
mum of $3,600. 

No change was recommended regarding 
policemen, municipal employees, executive 
and office personnel, domestic servants, out- 
workers and farm labourers. The Com- 
missioner considered that the Act provided 
adequate coverage for municipal employees, 
and that the other groups could be included 
on the application of the employer, a pro- 
cedure which appeared to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Justice McKinnon said that the main 
reason against his recommending compul- 
sory coverage for farm workers was not the 
considerable administrative difficulties in- 
volved but the fact that farmers could 
presently secure coverage for their work- 
men “in a manner sufficient to meet existing 


needs”. He suggested, however, that, with 
increasing mechanization of farms, the ques- 
tion of coverage of farm workers should be 
reviewed at reasonable intervals. 


Fishing and Dredging—Part III of Act 


Because of the “inadequate benefits” pro- 
vided for fishermen and their dependants 
under Part III and of its “cumbersome pro- 
cedure” for the processing and settlement of 
claims, the Commission gave serious con- 
sideration to the question of whether Part 
III should be repealed and the fishing 
industry again placed under Part I (the 
general provisions) of the Act. 

Under Part III, which was added to the 
Act in 1928, following a series of fishing 
and dredging disasters, employers are 
relieved from assessment under Part I and 
are required to insure their liability with 
reliable underwriters. Compensation under 
Part III does not include medical aid or 
burial expenses but is otherwise payable 
on the Part I scale. Claims are adjudicated 
by the County Court. When a County 
Court Judge makes an award, the owner 
or insurance carrier is required to deposit 
the capitalized value of the award with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which 
thereafter administers the payments. — 

In oral and written submissions to the 
Commission, fishing vessel owners and 
operators strongly expressed the view that 
Part III should be retained, but that bene- 
fits should be increased as nearly as pos- 
sible to the level of benefits under Part I. 
In view of their “strong representations,” 
the Commission recommended that Part HI 
with amended provisions respecting benefits 
and procedure should be continued for a 
further period of five years. During such 
time, it was suggested, the organizations 
concerned would have ample opportunity to 
ascertain what the effects on the fishing 
industry would be if it were brought under 
Part “1, 

The Commission recommended that Part 
III should be amended to increase the limit 
of liability for claims arising out of any 
one accident from $50,000 to $200,000 per 
vessel and to increase from $1,200 to $2,000 
the earnings of fishermen deemed to be 
wages as a basis for compensation in case 
of accident. The report said that wages 
should be deemed to be $2,000 per year 
unless a workman could prove a greater 
income, with a maximum limit of $3,600, 
as recommended under Part I. 

The Commission further recommended 
that awards under Part III should include 
a sum required to provide educational bene- 
fits to a child from his sixteenth birthday 
to the end of the school year in which his 


eighteenth birthday falls, as provided for 
under Part I. 

In the interests of a more simplified 
procedure, the Commission proposed that 
the Board rather than the County Court 
should be empowered to adjudicate Part III 
claims and that it should be allowed to 
add to the capitalized value of any award 
a suitable amount to cover its administrative 
expenses. 

Finally, the report recommended that 
persons employed in the sealing industry 
should be covered by Part III of the Act. 


Administrative Matters 


On matters of administration, the report 
made several recommendations. The Com- 
missioner suggested that a branch office of 
the Board, staffed by a medical officer and 
other personnel, should be established at 
Sydney, the centre of the industrial area 
of Cape Breton. 

In order that all claims should be given 
the fullest investigation, the report recom- 
mended the creation of a Junior Review 
Board, as in Ontario, to operate on the 
level between the Claims Officer and the 
Board. The Ontario procedure is that the 
Junior Review Board, which consists of 
the Board’s solicitor as chairman, the Chief 
Claims Officer and the principal Medical 
Officer, examines the claims which have 
been disallowed by a Claims Officer. Should 
a claim be considered unacceptable by the 
Junior Review Board, it is submitted to 
the members of the Board itself for con- 
sideration and final decision. Thus no claim 
would be rejected until it had been examined 
on three administrative levels. 

Mr. Justice McKinnon recommended also 
the appointment of a Board solicitor who 
might, he suggested, serve as chairman of 
a Junior Review Board, if one were set 
up, and perform other advisory and super- 
visory duties. He commented that the 
Board solicitor played an important role 
in many jurisdictions. 

The Commissioner suggested that the 
provision of stamped, self-addressed form 
envelopes on which the workman would be 
required merely to indicate the nature of 
the injury and the doctor’s name and to 
sign would make for more prompt report- 
ing of accidents. He also recommended 
that the Board should provide by regulation 
that, where there is unreasonable delay on 
the part of the doctor in filing reports as 
required, the Board may refuse to pay the 
doctor for his services. 

With regard to salaries, the report recom- 
mended that the Board should be authorized 
to fix the remuneration of members of its 

(Continued on page 751) 
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Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Ontario Court of Appeal confirms ruling of Ontario High Court ordering Labour 
Relations Board fo hear employer's application for decertification of union 


On December 15, 1958, the Ontario 
Court of Appeal confirmed the decision of 
Chief Justice McRuer of the Ontario High 
Court, who on May 16, 1958 quashed the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board’s decision 
dismissing an application for decertification 
and ordered the Board to hear an applica- 
tion by Genaire Ltd. for decertification of 
the International Association of Machinists 
previously certified by the Board as a bar- 
gaining agent of the company’s employees 
(1..GeNoy..1958; 9p, 129.L), 

Briefly, the following were the circum- 
stances of the dispute. 

In November 1955, the International 
Association of Machinists had been cer- 
tified as bargaining agent of the employees 
of Genaire Limited. The company and the 
union started to bargain but no collective 
agreement resulted. Later the company 
applied to the Board for decertification, 
claiming that the union in question no 
longer represented the company’s employees. 

On August 2, 1957, the Board dismissed 
the company’s application on the ground 
that the applicant, which was the employer, 
had no right to apply and the Board had 
no jurisdiction to hear the application. 

On May 16, 1958, Chief Justice McRuer, 
acting on the company’s application, 
quashed the Board’s decision and ordered 
the Board to hear and determine the appli- 
cation. In his opinion the Ontario Labour 


Relations Act should be interpreted in such 
a way that once certain events have 
happened an application for decertification 
may be made by anyone affected. 

The ruling of Chief Justice McRuer was 
appealed. The judgment of the Court of 
Appeal was rendered by Mr. Justice Ayles- 
worth. The Court agreed with the con- 
clusion reached by Chief Justice McRuer 
and with the reasons for his judgment. 

The Court, however, wished to make 
specific comments regarding two matters. 

In the opinion of the Court, the Board, 
when reconsidering its decision under Sec- 
tion 68 (1) of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, would not be restricted merely to a 
consideration of the facts as they existed 
when the Board made its original order, 
but may also take into account any facts 
which arose subsequent to the making of 
the original order and which the Board 
may consider relevant. 

Further the Court added that when a 
decision of the Board is appealed and coun- 
sel appears on behalf of the Board, argu- 
ment should be addressed not to the merits 
of the case between the parties appearing 
before the Board but rather to the jurisdic- 
tion or lack of jurisdiction of the Board. 
Then the impartiality of the Board would 
be better emphasized and its dignity and 
authority the better preserved. Regina v. 
Ont. Lab. Rel. Bd., ex parte Genaire Ltd. 
(1959) O.W.N., No. 19, p. 149. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario and Quebec revise regulations for trade schools to provide for stricter 
government control, and Alberta re-issues apprenticeship rules for six trades 


In Ontario and Quebec, regulations for 
trade schools were revised to provide for 
stricter Government control of schools giv- 
ing vocational training. 

Other recent regulations deal with appren- 
ticeship in Alberta and exemptions under 
the Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The Alberta Apprenticeship Board 
recently re-issued its regulations for the 
trades of cook, machinist, millwright, sheet 
metal worker, painter and decorator, and 
‘bricklayer, mason, tile setter and terrazzo 
worker. 
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The only change was a new provision 
respecting certificates of qualification. After 
completing his term of apprenticeship and 
passing the trade tests and trade examina- 
tions prescribed by the Board, an appren- 
tice will now be granted a completion of 
apprenticeship certificate upon payment of 
a fee of $3. He will then be automatically 
eligible for a certificate of qualification as 
a journeyman without fee. 

As before, experienced tradesmen who 
have not undergone formal apprentice train- 
ing will be granted a certificate of qualifica- 
tion if they submit satisfactory credentials 
and pass the prescribed trade tests and 
trade examinations, except that the fee 


is now $10 in all cases. Previously, the fee 
for examination and the certificate was $3 
in the sheet metal, painting and decorating 
and machinist trades and $10 in the case 
of the three other trades. 

The new regulations were gazetted on 
May 15 as Alta. Reg. 147/59 to 152/59. 


Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Regulations setting out new requirements 
for trade schools in Ontario were gazetted 
on May 9 as O. Reg. 78/59. 

The Trade Schools Regulation Act was 
amended this year to provide for stricter 
government control of private trade schools. 
Among other changes, the registration 
requirements were clarified and trade schools 
were made subject to inspection from the 
point of view of safety. Instead of exempt- 
ing apprenticeable trades, the amended Act 
expressly prohibits a trade school from 
giving instruction in a trade designated 
under the Apprenticeship Act, except with 
the consent of the Minister of Labour. 

In line with these changes, the new 
regulations lay down more specific regis- 
tration requirements. Applicants must give 
more detailed information with respect to 
courses and must also furnish a certificate 
from an authorized inspector testifying 
that the school buildings and premises 
comply with fire requirements as well as 
with other health and safety standards. 

If a course includes instruction in a 
building or mechanical trade designated 
under the Apprenticeship Act, the contract 
must include a statement to the effect that 
no apprenticeship credit will be granted 
for the trade school training. 

As regards security, the regulations now 
require an operator to deposit $500 for 
each branch school in addition to the 
$1,000 previously required. 


Quebec Private Vocational Schools Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the new Quebec Private Vocational Schools 
Act were approved by O.C. 371 on April 
22 and gazetted on May 9. 

Passed at the last session of the Quebec 
Legislature to replace the Trade-schools 
Act, the Private Vocational Schools Act, 
like the Ontario statute referred to above, 
provides for stricter government regulation 
of schools giving vocational education. 

The new regulations have a somewhat 
wider coverage than the previous regula- 
tions, applying not only to the usual type 
of trade school but also to schools offering 
courses in automation, electronics, radar 
or nuclear energy. 

Concerned with normal as well as with 


educational and safety standards, the regu- 
lations provide that an applicant for a 
permit must submit documents establishing 
not only the academic training and com- 
petency but also the moral standing of 
the owner, director and instructors. Also, 
the director and instructor are specifically 
required to have regard for a _ student’s 
morals as well as his physical well-being. 

In addition to the general requirement 
that all school premises must be kept clean 
and safe, the regulations provide that all 
equipment, tools and machinery must be 
fitted with proper safety devices. Instructors 
are to make sure that students use the 
protective equipment or devices provided. 

Instead of prohibiting the enrolment of 
persons under 16 years, the regulations now 
provide that students must have reached 
the statutory school-leaving age (14 in most 
cases), further stipulating that they must 
be old enough to be trained properly in 
the course in which enrolled. 

Schools teaching a trade that is subject 
to a decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act are required to inform students of the 
applicable provisions of the decree. 

In keeping with the intent to maintain 
closer supervision of vocational schools, 
the regulations provide that corrected exam- 
ination papers must be kept for at least one 
year, during which period they must be 
available for inspection at any time. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Two orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act clarifying an order for 
shops and exempting certain employees 
engaged in school construction were gazetted 
on May 22. 

The first order, a re-issue of an order 
issued in 1955 (O.C. 1836/55), makes it 
clear that the requirement to pay time 
and one-half after eight hours in the day 
and 44 in the week applies only to persons 
employed in shops in the cities with a 
population of 10,000 or more and a five- 
mile radius (Moose Jaw, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Swift Current). 

In the five small cities (Estevan, Lloyd- 
minster, North Battleford, Weyburn, and 
Yorkton) and in 55 listed towns and vil- 
lages, employees in shops are again per- 
mitted to work up to 11 hours on one day 
in the week without overtime, provided 
that overtime is payable after eight hours 
on all other days and after 44 hours in 
the week. Where the total of the daily 
excesses and the weekly excess differ, the 
overtime rate is to be paid in respect of 
the greater excess. 

(Continued on page 744) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims and number of claimants at month-end 
both down from month and year earlier. Claims fotal in April, statistics* 
show, was down 10 per cent from March and 5 per cent from April of last year 


The number of initial and renewal claimst 
for unemployment insurance benefit in April 
was 206,900, which was 10 per cent less 
than the March figure and 5 per cent below 
the total for April 1958. 

Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 610,800 on April 30. This 
was 20 per cent below the total on March 
31 and 15 per cent less than that of April 
30, 1958. 

Seasonal benefit claimants included in 
these totals numbered 228,400 on April 30, 
representing a decline of 12 per cent from 
March 31 but practically no change from 
April 30, 1958. Regular claimants at 382,- 
400 on April 30 were 25 per cent fewer 
than a month earlier and 23 per cent below 
the figure for April 30, 1958. 

Compared with both a month and a year 
earlier, the number of male claimants for 
both regular and seasonal benefit declined 
more than the number of female claimants. 
This reflected the seasonal gain in industries 
such as construction, which employ mainly 
males. While male and female claimants 
taken together declined by 20 per cent 
during April, males declined by 24 per cent 
and females by only 7 per cent. Compared 
with the year before, all claimants were 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

j The initial claims total includes claims com- 
puted under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all 
initial claims are computed first for regular benefit, 
and the renewal claims total includes claims from 
seasonal benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust 
their regular benefit during the seasonal benefit 
period are not cut off from benefit. If they wish 
to be considered for further benefit, they must file 
a claim in the usual manner. When there are 
insufficient contribution weeks to establish another 
regular benefit period, seasonal benefit will be 
granted, but not more than once during the 
seasonal benefit period. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed 
to be “regular” until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
consideration should be given to relevant 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
i i influence of 


increase in area population, 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’. 


15 per cent fewer at the end of April, but 
males were down 19 per cent and females 
only 4 per cent. 

Initial claims, numbering 144,200, were 
12 per cent fewer than in March; renewals, 
which numbered 62,700, were down by 
5 per cent. The renewals can be considered 
to be new cases of separation from insured 
employment during the month. A substan- 
tial number of the initial claims, however, 
represent claims by persons who had 
exhausted regular benefit and who wished 
to be considered for seasonal benefit. Such 
claims constituted 54 per cent of all initial 
claims processed during April, compared 
with 47 per cent during March and 50 per 
cent during April 1958. 


The average weekly benefit payment was 
$21.29 for April, $21.58 for March and 
$21.59 for April 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


This year the annual renewal of insur- 
ance books takes place during May. Con- 
sequently, the usual statistics on the number 
of insurance books and contribution cards 
issued to employees are not available for 
the month of April. They will, however, 
be available for the month of May. As the 
figures are cumulative, those issued as at 
May 31 will include all new entrants to the 
insured population from April 1. 


Emplovers registered at April 30 num- 
bered 317,798, which was an increase of 
1,343 during the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 6,863 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,500 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 139 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 2,224 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 172 cases, 39 
against employers and 133 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 


of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,442.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in April totalled $14,581,844.02 
compared with $18,614,902.73+ in March 
and $17,291,877.22 in April 1958. Benefits 
paid in April totalled $59,926,417.20 com- 
pared with $65,868,400.007 in March and 
$66,653,314.04 in April 1958. The balance in 
the fund on April 30 was $454,852,378.46; 
on March 31 it was $496,302,330.917 and 
on April 30, 1958, $694,154,698.84. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1629, May 7, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts—The claim- 
ant, single, 68 years of age, who resides 
in Gananoque, Ont., registered for employ- 
ment as a bookkeeper and filed a claim for 
benefit on October 24, 1958. She stated 
that she had been employed as a _ book- 
keeper by Gananoque Inn Ltd., from April 
1958 to October 24, 1958, and that she 
had been laid off as the business had been 
closed for the season. 

On November 10, 1958, she informed 
the local office that she was going to make 
a temporary visit to her sister-in-law in 
Akron, Ohio, and that she would curtail 
her visit at any time if suitable employ- 
ment became available, in which case the 
local office was to contact her home in 
Gananoque and her sister in turn would 
contact her. 

The visit lasted from November 11 to 
November 22, 1958. According to a state- 
ment dated November 24, 1958, she would 
have been able to return to Gananoque 
within 24 hours. 

On December 3, 1958, the local office 
sent the claim file to the insurance officer 
with the following statement: 


Claimant was not given permission by (the 
local office) to leave area but was advised prior 
to departure that she would be classed not 
available for the duration of her visit. She 
has now been marked not available for the 
period from 11 Nov. 58 to 22 Nov. 58 both 
dates inclusive. However claimant still feels 
that she was available due to the fact that 
arrangements were made with (the local office) 
whereby she could be notified of an employ- 
ment opportunity. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on December 5, 1958, that she was dis- 
qualified from November 11 to November 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


22, 1958, inclusive, because, in his opinion, 
she had failed to prove she was available 
for work in that she was away from the 
local office area visiting in Ohio and was 
not participating actively in the search of 
employment in that area (section 54 (2) (a) 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 8, 1958, for the 
following reasons: 


I followed your instructions in “Direction 
to report book” page 14, item 25, and reported 
to your office I would be out of town, but 
was willing to return if any work was available 
and could be reached by telephoning my home 
here and my sister would get in touch with 
me, and I could be back in twenty-four hours, 
in fact sooner, as I could leave on the 4 p.m. 
bus from Akron, and be in Gananoque around 
1.30 p.m. next day, therefore I cannot under- 
stand why this should deprive me of my 
insurance. 

In a latter dated December 31, 1958, the 
claimant stated, in effect, that had she 
been told it was necessary to ask for 
permission to leave the area she could 
have sought such permission. She pointed 
out that about two and a half years ago 
she went to Akron, Ohio, and when she 
returned she had no difficulty obtaining 
her unemployment insurance benefit, so 
naturally she did the same thing in 
November 1958. 

The claimant was not present at the 
hearing of her case by a board of referees 
in Oshawa, Ont., on January 7, 1959. The 
board, by a majority decision, dismissed 
the appeal on the ground that she was not 
available for work. In reaching this finding, 
the majority members of the board noted 
that the claimant “was advised prior to 
departure that she would be classed not 





+ All figures for March are subject to revision. 
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available” and pointed out that in accord- 
ance with the Umpire’s decision CUB-756, 
she had to be “ready to accept work which 
might perchance be offered to her” and 
had to be “participating actively in seeking 
employment in her own area”. 

The member of the board who dissented 
was of the opinion that the claimant had 
not been advised prior to her departure 
that she would be classed as not available 
and that according to the booklet Form 
UIC 501D (Direction to Report and Infor- 
mation for Claimants) and more specifically 
paragraph 25 thereof, the claimant had 
followed the instructions therein “to the 
letter. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on the grounds that in neither Form UIC 
501D referred to above nor the “Worker’s 
Handbook” (Form UIC 651A) is it stated 
that a claimant has to receive permission 
from the local office of the Commission 
to leave her home area and as a con- 
sequence “did not understand it was neces- 
sary to ask permission”. 


Considerations and Conclusioms—The 
claimant did not deny having been informed 
by the local office, prior to her departure, 
that she would be considered not available 
for work while visiting in Akron. Con- 
sequently, her contention to the effect that 
she should be given the benefit of any 
ambiguity which might exist in the instruc- 
tions or explanations outlined in Forms 
UIC 501D and 651A must be disregarded. 
So must the fact that she did not take 
heed of the advice that “she would be 
classed not available for the duration of 
her visit,” as such advice could not be 
binding since it was neither a decision of 
an insurance officer nor a ruling in favour 
of the claimant. Therefore, the only ques- 
tion to be examined is whether she proved 
that she was “available for work” within 
the meaning of that phrase in section 54 
(2) (a) of the Act, on the days comprising 
the period November 11 to November 22, 
1958, inclusive. 

First of all, I wish to point out that the 
circumstances of the case dealt with in 
decision CUB-756, on which decision the 
board of referees appears to have based its 
majority finding, are quite different from 
those of the present appeal. In that case, 
the claimant did not advise the local office 
before her departure, she did not make 
arrangements to be notified in the event 
that employment became available and, 
most important of all, the duration of her 
“visit” was for as long as nine weeks. 

In the present case, the record shows 
that the claimant advised the local office 
of her intended absence and made reason- 
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able arrangements to ensure that any 
opportunity of suitable employment could 
be brought to her knowledge without delay. 
It shows also that she would have curtailed 
her visit at any time if such employment 
had become available and that there was no 
circumstance of a compelling nature con- 
nected with her absence or with the location 
of her temporary residence which, in the 
ordinary course of events, could have pre- 
vented her from reporting in person to the 
local office within 24 hours. 

In view of the above considerations and 
after taking into account the very impor- 
tant fact that her visit was of a relatively 
short duration, I consider that the sole 
fact that she did not seek employment 
personally, which is not an explicit require- 
ment of the Act but may in some circum- 
stances be necessary as proof of a claimant’s 
intention to work, is in my opinion insuffi- 
cient in the present instance to justify a 
finding that she was not in the labour 
market during the period in question. 

For all the above reasons, I decide to 
allow the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1631, May 15, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts—The 19 
claimants interested in the present appeal, 
who were engaged in sawing operations at 
the sawmill of the Field Lumber (1956) 
Limited at Field, Ont., were among the 
42 hourly rated employees who were laid 
off on June 28, 1958. Remaining at work 
were approximately 30 employees (12 
engaged in the installation of a chipper 
machine and the remainder employed in 
shipping and planing mill operations). 

On June 30, 1958, the representative 
claimant filed an initial application for 
benefit and stated as the reason for his 
separation from the above-mentioned em- 
ployment, “Laid off—work completed”. The 
employer did not apparently return form 
UiC 479, Confirmation of Separation, to 
the local office; however, on a copy thereof 
in the claimant’s file there is a handwritten 
note that the reasons for separation were 
“verified by telephone”. On that informa- 
tion, the claimant’s application for benefit 
was allowed. 

On July 4, 1958, at 2.30 p.m., 16 of the 
30 employees still employed went on strike. 
The union of which they were members, 
viz., the International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 506, put up tents at the 
entrance to the mill premises and established 
a picket line. These employees were joined 
on the picket line by other employees who 
had been laid off on June 28 and belonged 
to the same union. The non-union em- 
ployees completed their normal day’s work 


and left the plant. In view of the strike 
action taken by the union, the company 
decided to suspend operations and did not 
open the plant at 7.30 a.m. on July 5. 

Up until July 15, 1958, the president of 
the company and the three members of 
the office staff were permitted entrance to 
the company’s office. On July 15 and 16, 
however, the pickets prevented the entrance 
of the office staff. On July 17, an injunction 
was served on several union members and 
the picket line was limited to three persons 
at any one time. The office staff returned 
to work as of the latter-mentioned date. 

On July 21, “1958; certain’ “employees 
approached the employer and expressed a 
desire to return to work. The employer 
agreed to this and 19 employees reported 
for work and continued in their employ- 
ment for three days during which they 
were engaged in the installation of new 
machinery. This partial resumption of 
operations was brought to a halt by the 
employer, who decided again to suspend 
operations at the end of the day shift on 
July 23, allegedly due to violence, etc., on 
the picket line. 

On September 4, 1958, the secretary- 
treasurer of the company wrote a letter 
to the local office, which reads: 

Further to your telephone conversation of 
this afternoon, we wish to advise that before 
the shut-down of sawing operations, the mill 
crew was advised that the mill would close 
on June 28 for the installation of a chipper. 
They were told then that the lay-off would last 
approximately two weeks. 

As soon as the chipper would be installed, 
sawing would be resumed and everyone called 
back to work. 

On September 11, 1958, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant as from July 
21, 1958, under section 63 of the Act for 
having lost his employment on the latter- 
mentioned date by reason of a stoppage 
of work attributable to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he was employed. 

On September 18, 1958, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees and stated 
in his appeal: “...I was laid off work by 
my employer, the Field Lumber Company, 
and I have not been notified that work was 
available.” 

The board of referees heard the case in 
North Bay, Ont., on October 22, 1958. 
Among those who attended the hearing 
were the employer and two officials of the 
claimant’s union. 

One of the union officials, when asked 
by the chairman of the board for his com- 
ments on the claimant’s statement, “I have 
not been notified that work was available”, 
stated: 


Never at any time have they notified any 
employee to return to work. Not even through 
me as Union Representative. Also there was 


a notice posted in the mill at the time of layoff 
saying that the mill would be closed. There 
was ae suggestion of a resumption of work 
Atelier. 


The board by a unanimous decision dis- 
missed the appeal and stated in part: 

We do agree that, as this claimant was laid 
off work on 28 June, 1958, he was not an 
employee of the Field Lumber Company on 
4 July, 1958, and, therefore, did not lose his 
employment on that date due to a labour 
dispute. However, on 21 July, 1958, as the 
claimant was a member of the striking union 
and had contributed funds to that union, he 
could be considered to have stopped available 
employment from commencing and, therefore, 
had presented obstacles in he, himself, being 
employed. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire, contending that the board of 
referees had erred in its interpretation of 
section 63 of the Act and of the facts of 
the. case: 

On behalf of the claimant, A. Andras, 
Director, Legislation Department, Canadian 
Labour Congress, requested an oral hear- 
ing before the Umpire, which he attended 
in Toronto on March 12, 1959. G. Kieffer, 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, represented the insurance officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions—For a 
disqualification to be imposed pursuant to 
section 63 of the Act, it must first of all 
be proven that a claimant’s loss of employ- 
ment comes within the provisions of sub- 
section (1), which reads in part: 

An insured person who has lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work attribut- 
able to a labour dispute at the factory, work- 
shop or other premises at which he was 
employed, is disqualified from receiving benefit 
until...the termination of the stoppage of 
work... 

In the present case, there is no evidence 
in the record nor was it contended at any 
time that the claimant’s loss of employment 
as and when it occurred on June 28, 1958, 
was by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the 
premises at which he was employed. There- 
fore, the only question is whether or not 
the claimant had the status of being em- 
ployed on July 21, 1958, and this in turn 
depends upon whether the notice given by 
the employer constituted a temporary 
suspension of the claimant’s services or 
whether such services were unconditionally 
or indefinitely dispensed with. The issue 
resolves itself into a pure question of fact. 

There is proof in the record to the effect 
that the employees “laid off” on June 28, 
1958, were told “then” that the suspension 
of the sawing operations would last approx- 
imately two weeks, i.e., the time required 
for installing a chipper machine in the 
sawmill. Such proof consists of the letter 
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which was sent to the local office by the 
company’s secretary-treasurer on September 
4, 1958. It 1s noted that this letter was 
written two months after the beginning of 
the stoppage and that the information con- 
tained therein was supplied following a 
telephone conversation with the local office. 

There is proof also, and the claimant’s 
representative at the hearing before me has 
accordingly contended, that the notice given 
the claimant did not even mention an 
approximate date of return. This conten- 
tion is implicitly supported by one of the 
findings of fact by the board of referees 
that since the claimant “was laid off work 
on 28 June, 1958, he was not an employee 
of the Field Lumber Company on 4 July, 
1958”. It is explicitly supported by the 
statement made by the claimant on June 
30, 1958, four days before the stoppage of 
work on July 4, that he had been laid off 
because the work had been completed and 
his subsequent statement that he had not 
been notified that work was available. More- 
over, at the hearing before the board of 


referees, the above statements were cor- 
roborated by the union’s representative and 
more important still his evidence was not 
denied that none of the “laid off’ employees 
had at any time been notified to return to 
work, that the notice posted in the mill 
said “the mill would be closed” and that 
“there was no suggestion of a resumption 
of work at all”. 

From the above it can be seen that the 
evidence as to the notice given the claimant 
on. Jone 628; 5 1958;41s oleacontradictory 
nature. If the employer’s version as to the 
notice is accepted, the appeal must fail, and 
by the same token I think if the claimant’s 
version is accepted, he is entitled to succeed. 
In my opinion, however, on balance the 
proof favours the claimant and in any 
event or at least it can be said that a serious 
doubt exists. And since the onus rested on 
the insurance officer to prove that the 
claimant had the status of being employed 
on July 21, 1958, and we are not here 
dealing purely with unanimous findings of 
fact by a board of referees, my decision is 
to allow the claimant’s appeal. 








Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 739) 

Persons employed in shops in _ places 
other than the cities and the 55 listed towns 
and villages are again permitted to work up 
to 48 hours a week at straight-time rates. 

As before, in any week in which a public 
holiday occurs, the 44 and 48 hours are 
to be reduced by eight for the purpose of 
determining overtime. No account is to 
be taken of any time that the employee 
may have been required to work or be at 
the disposal of his employer on the holiday. 


This order applies to any shop where 
goods or services are sold, including a 
barber shop, a ladies’ hairdressing, mani- 
curing or beauty parlour, and a dry-cleaning 


or dyeing establishment, but does not cover 
a hotel or restaurant or place where farm 
implements are sold. 

Oil truckers other than those engaged in 
long-distance trucking are again excluded, 
a special order (1207/55) providing that, 
in the case of such employees, overtime in 
excess of 44 hours a week in the busy 
season may be offset in the slack season. 

The second order (O.C. 796/59) pro- 
vides that, effective June 1, the overtime 
provisions will not apply to persons engaged 
in the construction or repair of school 
buildings under the Larger School Units 
Act, except in the cities of the province 
and in 55 listed towns and villages and a 
five-mile radius. The towns and villages 
listed are the same as in the order described 
above. 





Report of Board 


(Continued from page 729) 
Union Security 


This union was certified in 1953. The 
present agreement requires the Corporation 
to deduct from gross earnings of the em- 
ployees the union dues of 13 per cent of 
such earnings and remit the same to the 
Union. Eight employees out of 1,200 are 
outside this arrangement as they were em- 
ployees prior to 1953 and are not members 
of the union. The union now asks for a 
“union shop”, under which all employees 
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would be required to be members of the 
union as a condition of their employment. 
The Corporation resists this change on 
several grounds, chief of which is that the 
union could bring about the severance of 
an employee from the Corporation by dis- 
missing him from the union, in which event 
the Corporation would be powerless. 

I am unable to appreciate the necessity 
of a union shop in these circumstances and 
further am of opinion that it should not be 
forced on an employer against its will. 

(Sgd.) H. Brooke BELL, 
Member. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 256 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown Corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 181 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


all hours 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 


follows: 

Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
ADTICUIUTen worst tes fh hs aSpliescest > ies 1 $ 12,026.00 

TO SLCHCE WC LOCUCIIODigie eters. fil ck » apegle + = 51 106,548.00 
Sgn (GUNES ne ete re eee ea 11 128,494.16 
Oy Me a ee ts ps ogy Gus em * 12 47,455.42 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: : 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; : —— 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; _ 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; ; f ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $2,703.68 was collected from seven contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been or 
will be distributed to the 177 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Outlook Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of well-point 
water supply system, South Saskatchewan River Project. Summerland B C: Pollock & 
Taylor Construction Co Ltd, construction of Animal & Plant Science Bldg, Experimental 
Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Cook’s Building & General Contractor, *erection of refuse can screen 
fences, Projects 19 & 19A. Camp Gagetown N B: Fowler Bros, alterations to exterior finish 
of housing units (DND 27A/54). Camp Borden Ont: Vandermeer & Mast, site improve- 
ment & planting (DND 13/55). Napanee Ont: James Landscaping Co, landscaping 
(FP 2/57). Petawawa Ont: Val d’Or Construction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing & burning 
(DND 13/58). Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of houses. 
Regina Sask: Comfort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, *plumbing maintenance, Projects 2 to 6, 
7/48 & 8/49. Edmonton Alta: Ideal Paving Co Ltd, paving entrance roadway & rear 
areas, Highland Court. Lethbridge Alta: Norwin Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 
wartime housing units. Comox B C: Manson Bros Ltd, construction of housing units 
(DND 6/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Courchesne & Lafleur Engineering, painting of Amos 
Residential School. Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd) 
construction of James Smith Central day school, James Smith Indian Reserve. Meadow 
Lake Indian Agency Sask: Hine Plumbing & Heating, construction of boys’ & girls’ shower 
room, Union Lake IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Comfort Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, revisions to laundry & domestic hot water heating system, Muscowequan IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of bulk petroleum storage installa- 
tion including electrical installation, security fencing, etc, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N §S: 
Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of supply bldg. Greenwood N S: Valley Services 
Ltd, alterations to domestic supply pumphouse, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, repairs to quay wall, etc, HMC Dockyard; Fundy Construction Co Htc, 
erection & finishing of two steel prefabricated garages & outside services; Banfield & 
Miles, interior painting of Officers’ Quarters bldg; Bryant Electric Co Ltd, construction of 
jetty services (steam, water, air, electrical & telephone), Seaward Defence Base. Camp 
Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of artificial ice rink & outside services. 
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Saint John N B: John A Kennedy & Co Ltd, partial rewiring & relighting of Armoury. 
St Johns Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, removal of boiler room & extension & connection 
of underground steam distribution system, etc, College Militaire Royal. Kingston Ont: 
James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of civil engineering laboratory, RMC; H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system, connection 
to Kingston sewer, roads, curbs & miscellaneous outside services, RMC. London Ont: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co, “construction of railway siding for warehouses 4 & 5, 
No 27 COD. Petawawa Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, paving, grassing & fencing “BB” 
area; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system; Val d’Or Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of eastern trunk sewer-plant bypass & cutlet & western 
interceptor sewer-plant bypass & outlet; Canadian Comsock Co Ltd, *repairs to heating 
system, Bldg P-114. Uplands Ont: Sorel Industrial Ltd, *manufacture & installation of 
variable diffuser & model support for high speed wind tunnel, NAE; Horton Steel Works 
Ltd, “supply and erection of constant diffuser of high speed wind tunnel, NAE; Standard 
Steel Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for bldgs of high speed 
wind tunnel, NAE. Camp Shilo Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of PT 
& Recreation Bldg (M-103). Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of concrete walks & hardstands, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Commonwealth Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of central heating plant, steam distribution system, etc, 
HMC Dockyard; Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of KVA 
Transformer on Jetty “A”, HMC Dockyard. 


Building and Maintenamce 


Torbay Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, asphalt surfacing of aircraft 
parking area, RCAF Station. Chatham N B: Les Peintres de Chez-nous Ltee, exterior 
painting of 99 PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Bramall & Co Construction Ltd, 
paving & sealing of roads, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction Ltd, renova- 
tions to boat house, RMC; D M Hawkins Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, RMC. 
North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, asphalt & concrete surfacing of bulk fuel storage 
area, RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: Campbell & Kennedy Electric Ltd, rewiring & 
relighting of headquarters bldg, Ortona Barracks. Picton Ont: Electric Motor Sales & 
Service (Belleville) Ltd, installation of off-peak water heater control. Trenton Ont: 
Rutgers Vanderdrift, exterior painting of 128 PMQ’s, RCAF Station; Miron-Lassin & 
Associates Ltd, workshop extension to central heating plant, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo 
Man: Western Asbestos Co Ltd, application of cedar grain shingles to eleven bldgs. 
Chilliwack B C: Froggett & vander Mout, exterior painting of nine bldgs & 73 PMQ’s. 
Vancouver B C: Continental Painters & Decorators, exterior paiting of 14 bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 


Bedford Basin N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, alterations to Bldg No 70, RCN 
Magazine. Greenwood N S: Fred Cleveland, interior painting of Barrack Bleck No 41, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Powers Bros Ltd, renewal of water lines on Jetty No 1, 
HMC Dockyard. Newport Corner N S: Banfield & Miles, renovation of antennae towers 
& ancillary structures, Naval Radio Station. St Hubert Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, 
asphalt laying, RCAF Station. St Sylvestre Que: Modern Paving & Construction Lid, 
repairing asphalt roads & parking lots, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Valere Bolduc, 
painting interior of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Len J McCarthy, exterior painting 
of various bldgs, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Ram Electric Ltd, supply & installation of 
new control panel, etc, Currie Bldg No 15, RMC. Ottawa Ont: Casavant Bros, renovation 
of No 208 Workshops, Bldg 266, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Sargent’s Roofing Co, 
re-roofing of Bldg No 23, No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Hurdman 
Bros Ltd, paving of parking lots & entrances at rear of PMQ’s 104 & 110, RCAF Station. 
Gimli Man: G D Shrader, repainting interior of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Twin 
Cities Painting & Bldg Cleaning Co Ltd, repainting of Para Jump Tower, etc, Military 
Camp; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, renewal of paved surfaces at Shilo Military 
Camp. Winnipeg Man: Ideal Decorating Co, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. 
Cold Lake Alta: Upright Bros Ltd, supply & installation of oil furnaces & equipment, 
RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Dutch Bros Painting Contractors, exterior painting of 40 
PMQ’s. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking Ltd, asphalt paving of parking lot 
No 18, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: British Ropes Canadian Factory Ltd, *fencing of 
area around unloading platform, RCNAD area. Prince Rupert B C: Yarrows Ltd, cleaning, 
etc, Tank No 2, Morse Creek Fuel Oil Depot. Victoria B C: Victoria Paving Co Ltd, 
paving of sidewalks, roads & hardstanding areas, Work Point Barracks. 
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National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, supply & installation of lighting system at South 
Approach, Jacques Cartier Bridge; Miron Construction Ltd, construction of macadam base 
& bituminous concrete pavement at Sutherland Pier, Section 46 & bituminous concrete 
pavement at Laurier Pier, Section 43. Prescott Ont: Jeffrey Manufacturing Co Ltd, 


additions to ship loading facilities, Elevator. 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of intake, supply line 
& treatment plant. 


Department of Public Works 


Carmanville Nfld: Town & Country Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction, 
extension, & shed. Freshwater Nfld: Cape Horn Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. 
Port au Port Nfld: Provincial Constructors Ltd, construction of post office. St. John’s Nfld: 
Horwood Lumber Co Ltd, alterations & additions, Bldg 29. Charlottetown P E I: MacLean 
& Son, replacement of west shed (wiring); Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, installation of 
plumbing & heating services, New West Shed, Railway wharf. Howard’s Cove P E I: 
J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of landing. Judes Point P E I: Ralph Ford, landing 
improvements. Truro N S: George E Waugh, alterations to Old Federal Bldg for RCAF 
Filter Center No 70. Caraquet N B: La Construction Acadienne Ltee, construction of 
RCMP Detachment Quarters. Aguanish Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction of 
pier extension & shed. Batiscan Que: A D Construction Enrg, wharf reconstruction. 
Beloeil Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Berthier Que: Les Entre- 
prises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works. Cap Chat Que: Dimock Con- 
struction Inc, wharf reconstruction. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction Inc, con- 
struction of retaining wall. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) Que: Bert Dimock, wharf enlarge- 
ment. Hull Que: Sanco Ltd, interior cleaning of second floor, including floors, walls, 
ceilings, windows, furniture, waxing, etc, Connor Washer Bldg. Lanoraie Que: Ernest 
Morin, construction of retaining wall. Lavaltrie Que: Marautier Construction Inc, con- 
struction of retaining wall. Petit Saguenay Que: Quemont Construction Ltee, construction 
of wharf. Montreal Que: Industrial Maintenance Ltd, construction of new platform, Floor 
B, Postal Terminal. Ste Anne de la Pocatiere Que: Lortie & Roussin Inc, alterations to 
sewer system, Science Service Laboratory. St Charles sur Richelieu Que: P Baillargeon 
Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Denis Que: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of 
retaining wall. Ste Emmelie (Leclercville) Que: Plessis Construction Ltee, construction of 
protection work. St Nicolas (Anse Demers East) Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, 
construction of protection work. St. Nicolas (Anse Verdon) Que: L P Gagnon Ltee, 
construction of protection work. St Romuald D’Etchemin Que: Fernand & Roland Couil- 
lard, construction of protection work. Ville St Laurent Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior 
painting, National Film Board. Listowel Ont: Totem Construction Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Roger E Boivin, plastering, wall cloth repairs & 
redecoration of corridors, etc, Justice Bldg; L Beaudoin Construction Lid, repairs to 
brickwork, stonework, concrete steps & related work, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunney’s Park; Safeway “Steel” Scaffolding & Equipment, erection of chair bleacher 
stands at No 12 Hangar for Queen’s visit, Uplands Airport; R Lariviere Ltd, repairs & 
re-pointing of stonework to exterior of Connaught Bldg; A R Tremblay, installation of 
vinyl tile to fourth floor, Old Printing Bureau, 75 St Patrick St; Eugene Dufort & Lucien 
Lavoie, rough grading of parking area, Mines & Technical Surveys Bldgs, Booth St. 
Paris Ont: Thomas Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sutton (Black River) 
Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, Stage 3. Thornbury 
Ont: Mann Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Toronto Ont: Wilson Cartage, removal 
of waste paper, garbage, ashes, etc, from various bldgs; Steven Kovacs, alterations to 
Postal Station “A”. Emerson Man: Simkin’s Construction Co Ltd, paving, Customs & 
Immigration Terminal. Melita Man: Harper Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Quarters. Winnipeg Man: James Beaton & Sons, alterations, renovations & 
painting, Commercial Bldg. Central Butte Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, construction of 
post office. Lloydminster Sask: Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Quarters. Naicam Sask: Watson Lumber Co, construction of RCMP Detach- 
ment Quarters. North Portal Sask: General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, paving at 
Customs & Immigration Station. Redville Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, construction of 
RCMP Detachment Quarters. Regina Sask: Little, Borland & Co Ltd, installation of 
ventilation system in basement of new Post Office. Lake Claire Alta: Bruce Robinson 
Electric (Edmonton) Ltd, supply & installation of quick freeze equipment for abattoir. 
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Rocky Mountain House Alta: T B Larsen Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Quarters. Alert Bay B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, construction of RCMP married 
quarters. Fords Cove (Hornby) B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, harbour improvements. 
Glacier National Park B C: Highway Construction Co Ltd & Peter Kiewit Sons of Canada 
Ltd, construction of Illecillewaet River Bridge No 1, Mile 27.1 & Illecillewaet River 
Bridge No 2, Mile 26.4, TCH. Nootka B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, wharf & float 
reconstruction. Sidney B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. 
Squamish B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of 3 classroom & activities 
room school, Vancouver Agency. Vancouver B C: Kennett Construction Ltd, alterations 
to Old Customs Examining Warehouse. White Rock B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, breakwater 
extension. Whitehorse Y T: Northgate Construction Co Ltd, construction of garages for 
federal housing. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Branch Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, dredging. St John’s Nfld: McNamara Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, dredging; E Miller, general alterations, Hub Bldg. Carleton Village N S: 
Shelburne Contracting Ltd, dredging. Halifax N S: Streakless Window Cleaners, cleaning 
of windows in various bldgs. Little Harbour N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. 
Malagash N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, dredging. Newcastle N B: Forrest Construction, 
general alterations, St Andrews Church Hall. Woodstock N B: Edwin S Green, alterations 
to 2nd floor, federal bldg. Richelieu River (McMasterville) Que: St Maurice River 
Dredging Reg’d, dredging. Val d’Or Que: Courchesnes & Lafleur, general alterations, 
federal bldg. Belle River Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: Sandy 
Hill Hardware & G Nadeau Decorators, interior redecoration, Mines & Technical Surveys 
Bldg, 40 Lydia St; Able Construction Co Ltd, erection of fire doors & storage tank, 556 
Booth St; Oak Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of metal partitions, Mines 
Branch, 300 Lebreton St; Ottawa Iron Works, replacement of metal windows, Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; A Bruce Benson Ltd, construction of additional washroom, 
East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations to canteen, East 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to elevator, Parliament Bldgs; 
L Beaudoin Construction, alterations to various rooms, “C” Bldg, Cartier Square; J R 
Statham Construction, construction of covered dais, Green Island, Commonwealth 
Memorial Site; L Beaudouin Construction, alterations to Ist & 2nd floors, Saunders Bldg, 
CEF; Ontario Building Cleaning Co, repainting of brickwork & stone, Science Service 
Bldg, CEF; Ontario Building Cleaning Co, repainting of brickwork & stone, Observatory, 
CEF; Ted Wogdacki, alterations to counter in canteen, Dept of Veterans Affairs Bldg, 
Wellington St. Winnipeg Man: Bridge & Tank Western Ltd, construction of steel hull for 
Dredge No 210. White Rock Passage B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Ltd, 
dredging. Wiah Point B C: Tide Bay Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Camp Island Labrador: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of single dwelling, fog alarm bldg, concrete tower & two storage sheds. Cape St Francis 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of combined double dwelling & fog alarm bldg, 
storage shed, etc. St Jacques Island Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of single dwelling, 
fog alarm bldg & storage shed. Stephenville Nfid: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
construction of hard-surfaced car parking area for Air Terminal Bldg. Head Harbour N B: 
Watson Titus & Glenn McLaughlin, construction of single dwelling. Moncton N B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, resurfacing of concrete parking apron, Airport. Saint John N B: 
Saint John Dry Dock Co Ltd, *construction of twin screw passenger & cargo vessel. 
South West Head N B: McDowell & Cook, construction of two single dwellings & com- 
bined fog alarm bldg & light tower, etc. Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, 
additional development of Airport. Halifax N S: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of combined 
central heating plant & power house, International Airport. Collingwood Ont: Collingwood 
Shipyards, *construction of twin screw passenger & cargo vessel. London Ont: Wiison 
& Somerville Ltd, installation of Airport lighting facilities, Runway 03-25. North Bay Ont: 
Standard Paving Ltd, additional development, Airport. Uplands Ont: Gerry Lowrey, 
application of asbestos siding to hangars 1 & 4, Ottawa Airport. Yorkton Sask: Matheson 
Bros Ltd, construction of VHF omni range & related work, Airport. Langara Point B C: 
Allen Dunkley, construction of single dwelling at Lightstation. Lennard Island B C: 
Oakes & Wilson, construction of two single dwellings & demolition of two existing dwellings 
at Lightstation. Vancouver B C: Porr of Canada Ltd, construction of Airport Services 
Bldg & related work. Williams Lake B C: Harry Weaver, erection of boundary fence, 
clearing & stumping, Airport. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, June 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent from 125.6 to 125.9 
between May and June 1959.* Increases 
in the food, shelter, and other commodities 
and services group indexes were partially 
offset by a lower clothing index. The house- 
hold operation index was unchanged. 

An increase of 0.5 per cent in the food 
index, from 118.5 to 119.1, resulted almost 
entirely from a sharp seasonal rise of 35 
per cent in potato prices. Some other fresh 
vegetables and fruits were up moderately 
and pork advanced fractionally. Beef, 
coffee, and sugar prices continued to ease 
to somewhat lower levels. 

A 0.4-per-cent increase in the shelter 
index, from 141.0 to 141.5, resulted from 
both higher rents associated with the tradi- 
tional May first moving date, and an increase 
of 6.0 per cent in fire insurance rates. 

The other commodities and services index 
advanced 0.4 per cent from 134.9 to 135.4 
as higher prices were reported for a wide 
range of pharmaceuticals. Price increases 
were also reported for personal care items, 
train fares and interurban bus fares. First 
of June gasoline prices returned to April 
levels following a break in gasoline prices 
in May brought on by “price wars”. 

A decrease of 0.5 per cent in the clothing 
index, from 109.7 to 109.2, reflected sale 
prices on men’s suits and topcoats, women’s 
and girls’ spring coats, and cotton piece 
goods. 

The household operation index was 
unchanged at 122.5; further seasonal price 
declines for coal balanced higher prices for 
some household supplies and services, par- 
ticularly shoe repairs and insurance rates 
for household effects. 

The index one year earlier (June 1958) 
was 125.1. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 122.7, shelter 138.3, clothing 
109.7, household operation 120.6, and other 
commodities and services 130.7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
increased in eight of the ten regional cities 
between April and May 1959+ with upward 
movements ranging from 0.1 per cent in 





* See Table F-1 at back of book. 
~ See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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both Saint John and Winnipeg to 0.3 per 
cent in St. John’s. The Edmonton-Calgary 
index was unchanged and the Vancouver 
index declined 0.2 per cent. 

Food indexes were lower in all regional 
cities except Toronto, where the food index 
increased 0.2 per cent. Prices were generally 
lower for beef, pork, sugar, coffee, eggs, 
and lard. Fresh fruits and vegetables, par- 
ticularly potatoes, were higher in most 
regional cities. 

Shelter indexes were up in five cities, 
unchanged in four and declined fractionally 
in Ottawa. Clothing indexes also showed 
mixed results as four city indexes increased, 
three decreased and the remaining three 
were unchanged. Household operation in- 
dexes were unchanged in five of the ten 
regional cities, declined in two and recorded 
upward movements in the other three. 

Other commodities and services indexes 
increased in nine of the ten regional cities. 
Only the Toronto index decreased. Higher 
prices were reported in most regional cities 
for tires, tobacco, liquor, theatre admissions, 
and toilet soap, while men’s haircuts in- 
creased in Montreal and Halifax and rail 
fares were up in St. John’s. Some of these 
price changes reflected recent federal tax 
increases. Women’s hairdressing prices were 
up in a number of cities while gasoline 
prices were down sharply in Toronto as 
a result of “price wars”. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 
follows: St. John’s +0.3 to 114.2*; Halifax 
+0.3 to 125.4; Montreal +0.3 to 125.9; 
Ottawa +0.2 to 126.0; Toronto +0.2 to 
128.1; Saskatoon-Regina -+0.2 to 122.1; 
Saint John +0.1 to 126.9; Winnipeg +0.1 
to 122.8; Vancouver —0.3 to 126.8. Edmon- 
ton-Calgary remained unchanged at 122.0. 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1959 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) was unchanged at 231.2 between April 
and May. Small increases in six of the 
major groups were offset by lower prices 
in the remaining two. 

The vegetable products group increased 
0.5" per cent from 2002. tom 20-2, the 
chemical products group 0.4 per cent from 
186.5 to 187.3, and the non-ferrous metals 
etoup. 0.3. per cent trom 175-28 toml 1347: 





*On base June 1951==100. 
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The textile products, wood products and 
iron products groups recorded negligible 
increases, 0.2, 0.1 and 0.1 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The animal products group declined 0.8 
Der Celt irom 255.5 10 253.8: the non- 
metallic minerals group dropped 0.7 per 
CoipMromalisues 10..185.9. 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) moved up from 
213.7 to 218.8. The field products index 
climbed from 156.4 to 166.5 but the animal 
products index was unchanged at 271.0. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.5 per cent from 
130.1 to 130.7. The non-residential build- 
ing materials price index declined 0.2 per 
Sculeirom eis2ei, 10 1319. 


1954 1955 1956 


1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1959 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) set a new record in May, 
rising 0.1 per cent to 124.0 from 123.9. All 
components recorded increases. 

The April-May rise was to be expected; 
only once since 1947 has the index declined 
between April and May, and only once 
has it stood still. 

The index, which for months had hovered 
between 123.7 and 123.9, stood at 123.6 
one year earlier. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1959 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined from 
110.3 to 109.5 between March and April. 
This figure was one tenth of a point below 
the 109.6 of April 1958 and was the lowest 
in six months. 





Report on N.S. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


(Continued from page 737) 
staff, subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Labour. As the Act now stands, the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is required. 

The Board needed to review its public 
relations policy, the Commissioner noted. 
He thought that several aspects of the 
Ontario Board’s program could profitably 


be adopted, e.g., the holding of seminars 
at which the Board and labour organiza- 
tions could discuss compensation problems, 
and the giving of talks to interested groups 
by Board officials. 

Finally, the Commissioner recommended 
the acquisition by the Board, now housed 
in rented premises, of its own building. 


Tol 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 


the LABOUR GAZETTE. List NO. 229 
Annual Reports 

1. INDIA. OFFICE OF THE ADVISER, 
Factories. Annual Report for the Year 


1957 on the Working of the Indian Dock 
Labourers Act, 1934 and the Indian Dock 
Labourers Regulations, 1948. [New Delhi, 
19567 ee pe oo: 

2. MANITOBA. CIVIL SERVICE SUPERAN- 
NUATION BoarD. The Manitoba Civil Service 
Superannuation Fund; Nineteenth Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1958. Winnipeg, 1959. Pp. 18. 

3. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 1958. 
Winnipeg, 1958. Pp. 77. 

4. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report for the Calendar Year ending 
December 31, 1958. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 99. 

5. MINNESOTA. STATE BOARD OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. DIVISION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION. Annual Report, 
295/-1956845t. Paul 19597 ep pal 22 

6. Nova ScoTiA. DEPARTMENT OF La- 
BOUR. Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1958. Halifax, 1958. Pp. 58. 

7. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF WELFARE AND LaBour. Second Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 
1957. Sunnyside [19582] Pp. 32. 

8. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BoarRD. Annual Report, 
1958. Charlottetown, 1959. Pp. 27. 

9. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT 
OF LABouR. General Report of the Minis- 
ter of Labour ...on the Activities of his 
Department during the Year ending March 
31, 1958. Quebec, Queen’s Printer [19597] 
Po2e2 3: 

10. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF La- 
BoUR. Fourteenth Annual Report for the 
Twelve Months ended March 31, 1958. 
Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 98. 
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Business—Small Business 


11. U.S. CoNGREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BusINEss. Small-Business Partici- 
pation in Government Procurement, 1958. 
Report of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, on Small- 
Business Programs, Policies, and Procedures 
of Government Agencies. Washington, 
CG PeOner 9a ep, 


The Committee on Small Business examines 
the problems encountered by small firms in 
seeking government contracts and recommends 
solutions where possible. This report is mostly 
concerned with defence contracts. 


12. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and managing a Small Busi- 
ness of Your Own, by Wendell O. Metcalf. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 49. 


Contents: So You are thinking of going into 


Business. Starting a New Business. Buying a 
Going Business. Managing Your Business. 
Looking into Special Requirements. Check 


List for starting a Business. 
date. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following sixteen talks were given 
during the winter season, 1958-59, and 
were published in Ottawa by the Federal 
Department of Labour. 


13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Home and Farm Improvement Loans. Pp. 5. 

This talk attempts to show who is eligible for 
home or farm improvement loans. 

14. CHuTTER, S. D. C. Building Houses 
in the Winter. Pp. 5. 

_The speaker, General Manager of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, told of some 
of the ways construction can be carried on 
during the winter months. 

15. EATON (Mrs.) REx. The Housewife 
helps make Winter Work. Pp. 3. 

The speaker is President of the National 
Council of Women of Canada. 

16. ForpD, EDWIN KAULBACH. Vocational 
Guidance in Rehabilitation. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Director of the Vocational 
Education Division of the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Education. He describes two cases 
where disabled people were helped to find 
jobs that they could perform satisfactorily. 

17. GOWER-REES, G. Physiotherapy and 
Rehabilitation. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, Advisor in Physiotherapy at 
Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital in Montreal, 
describes the many fields in which the physio- 
therapist works to help the disabled. 

18. Hoop, MArGarET R. Occupational 
Therapy in Rehabilitation. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Chief of the Occupational Ther- 
apy Department of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board Rehabilitation Centre in Vancouver, 
describes how the occupational therapist helps 
the disabled person in the hospital. 


Keeping up to 


19. HORNSTEIN, REUBEN AARON. A Ca- 
reer in Canada’s Weather Service. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Meteorologist-in-Charge of the 
Dominion Public Weather Office at Halifax, 
N.S., describes the jobs of meteorological tech- 
nicians and of professional weathermen. 

20. JOHANNESON, FREDA. The Role of the 
Medical Social Worker in Rehabilitation. 
Eps: 

The speaker, Head of Medical Social Services 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs in 
Ottawa, tells about the work of the medical 
social worker in aiding the physically handi- 
capped. 

21. Jousse, A. T. Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. Pp. 5. 


The speaker is Professor of Physical Medicine 
at the University of Toronto and Chairman of 
the Committee on Rehabilitation of the Cana- 
dian Medical Association. 


22. Morse, Davip A. Canada and the 
International Labour Organization. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, tells something 
about the activities of the I.L.O. 


23. NorTon, A. Puiwip. Frontier College 
in Action. Pp. 4. 


“The material for this story was recorded... 
at the GECO Mines, near Manitouwadge in 
Northern Ontario, where company and union 
officials were interviewed, to find out what 
they thought of the Frontier College program 
in operation in their mine.” 


24. SISLER, GEORGE C. The Role of 
Psychiatry in Rehabilitation. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is Professor and Head of the 
Department of Phychiatry in the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Manitoba. 

25. SMITH, JOHN CAULFIELD. House Build- 
ing and Home Improvement in Winter, by 
John Caulfield Smith and Lyle C. Whealy. 
Pps 4: 

Mr. Smith is Executive Vice-President, 
National House Builders’ Association. Mr. 
Whealy is Chairman of Operation Home Im- 
provement, a movement sponsored by industry 


to help provide employment in the winter 
months when men and material are available. 


26. STARR, MICHAEL. Commemoration of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Pp. 4. 


This talk was delivered on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


27. STARR, MICHAEL. 
Employment. Pp. 4. 

28. YOUNG, HuGcH ANDpDREW. Public 
Works Aids to Winter Employment. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, Deputy Minister of the Federal 
Department of Public Works, outlined some 
of the things which his department is doing 
to create more winter employment. 


Congresses and Conventions 


29. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN 
AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. Proceedings, 
Seventeenth Convention, Miami Beach, 
September 30-October 5, 1957. Indianapolis, 
£9572 Pp. 724: 


Creating Winter 


30. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS. Report of the Fifth 
World Congress held in Tunis, 5-13 July, 
1957 including the Report on Activities and 
the Financial Reports for 1955-56. Brussels, 
TOS 8 P pe 68: 

31. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. Proceed- 
ings, Sixteenth Constitutional Convention, 
AUaGnUCILCUY NON Juve April 7-121 1957. 
DetrosteelOSiicaeP Dp. 3552. 

32. MARINE WORKERS’ FEDERATION. Pro- 
ceedings, 12th Annual Convention, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., September 11th, 12th, 13th, 
195 7acHaliiax, A958e (Pp 13-59. 

33. NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSION ASSOCIATION. Fifth 
Triennial Convention Report, Windsor, 
October fi2e 3744, 81 9508 Ottawa, 1958: 
Pp. 100. 


Industrial Relations 


34. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT ENGI- 
NEERING. Human Relations in Industrial 
Research Management; Including Papers 
from the Sixth and Seventh Annual Con- 
ferences on Industrial Research, Columbia 
University, 1955 and 1956. Edited by 
Robert Teviot Livingston and Stanley H. 
Milberg. New York, Columbia University 
Pressa 9/2. pees. 


The twenty-seven papers in this volume deal 
with the nature of research management jobs, 
the individual and the research job, human 
relations in industrial research, and personnel 
practices in industrial research. 

35. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Indus- 
trial Relations at the Plant Level in Three 
Illinois Communities, by Milton Derber, 
W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner. 
Urbana, 1958. Pp. 27-42. 

A study of collective bargaining contract 
provisions in 41 plants. 

36. LEVINE, SOLOMON BERNARD. Indus- 
trial Relations in Postwar Japan. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. 200. 

Contents: Economic Settling, Industrializa- 
tion, and Occupation Reforms. The Japanese 
Managerial System. The Trade-Union Move- 
ment: Origins, Growth, Development. The 
Trade-Union Movement: Structure, Functions, 
Philosophy. Collective Bargaining and Labor 
Disputes. Government Regulation of Industrial 
Relations. Summary and Conclusions. 


Labour Organization 


37. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Labor 
Racketeering: Evolution and Solutions, by 
David J. Saposs. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 252- 


pei 


The author suggests that regulatory legisla- 
tion might remedy the problem of racketeering 
in certain American labor unions. 


fae: 


INSTITUTE OF 
Public 


38. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Policies toward Organized Labor, by 
Richard C. Wilcock. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 
6-18. 


The author states, “In general, however, my 
position is that public policy should be based 
upon parliamentary investigation and a mini- 
mum of lawmaking.” 


Labour Supply 


39. LONG, CLARENCE DICKINSON. The 
Labor Force under Changing Income and 
Employment. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. 464. 

40. NATIONAL WINTER EMPLOYMENT 
CONFERENCE, Ottawa, 1958. Summary of 
Proceedings, Ottawa, July 14 and 15, 1958. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour of Canada, 1958. 
Pp): 


The Conference represented provincial gov- 
ernments, municipal bodies, national and 
regional organizations. 


Labouring Classes 


41. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Grievance Procedures for 
Unorganized Employees. Washington, 1958. 
Pp.vt3e 

Contents: Prevalence of Grievance_ Pro- 
cedures. Restrictions on the Grievance Proce- 
dure. Mechanics of the Grievance Procedure. 
Helping the Aggrieved Employee. Role of the 
First-Line Supervisor. Grievance Records and 
Statistics. Preventing Grievances from develop- 
ing. Publicizing the Grievance Procedure. 
Advantages of Informal Procedures. Consis- 
tency and Effectiveness of Program. Grievance 
Procedures and Unionization. A Specimen 
Procedure. Specimen Grievance Forms. 

42. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Gov- 
ernment Employment and Training Services 
in the United Kingdom. London, 1958. 
Pow: 

Provides information about Public Employ- 
ment Offices. 

43. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 


ditions of Work of Fishermen. Fifth item 


on the agenda. Geneva, 1958-1959. 2 
Volumes. 
Report 5(1)-(2). International Labour 


Conference. 43rd Session, Geneva, 1959. 


Part 1 contains the texts of a proposed 
Convention concerning the minimum age for 
admission of fishermen to employment, a pro- 
posed Convention concerning medical examina- 
tion of fishermen, and a proposed Convention 
concerning fishermen’s articles of agreement. 
Part 2 summarizes and analyzes the replies of 
55 member governments, and contains the 
English and French versions of the proposed 
texts. 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Infor- 
mation and Reports on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. Sum- 
mary of Reports on Unratified Conventions 
and on Recommendations (Article 19 of the 


Constitution). Freedom of Association, 
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Collective Bargaining and Collective Agree- 
ments, Co-operation in the Undertaking. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. 
Ppteide 

At head of title: Report 3 (Part 2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 43rd _ Session, 
Geneva, 1959. 

45. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LasBour. Industrial Expansion and Progress 
of Labour; Employment and Earnings in 
Relation to Investment and_ Production, 
1946-1957, by Alfred Stenger. Montreal, 
19> eee Die 246. 

46. RuTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNS- 
wIck, N.J. INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR RELATIONS. Pension and Wel- 
fare Fund Management: a Fact Book. New 
Brunswick, 1958. Pp. 40. 

47. STEINKRAUSS, ROSE F. Resources of 
the Aging Unemployed; a Study of Resi- 
dents of a Highly Urbanized Neighborhood 
who were Unemployed and between the 
Ages of 40 and 65 as of January 15, 1957, 
by Rose F. Steinkrauss, with Jack H. Cur- 
tis... sand Stanley Seeman... Buffalo; 
Neighborhood House Association, 1957. 
Bom. 


A survey of the problems of unemployment 
of older men and women in a neighborhood 
in Buffalo, New York. 


Migrant Labour 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
Iry. Housing for Florida’s Migrants; a 
Survey of Migratory Farm Labor Housing 
in Dade County, Florida. Prepared for the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 
by the U.S. Dept. of Labor and the Florida 
Industrial Commission. Washington, G.P.O., 
1959. Pp. 46. 

49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Migratory Labor Committees, their 
Organization and Problems. Washington, 
CeO) LD ORE Pe 4: 


Occupations 


50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. MENTAL HEALTH 
DIVISION. Opportunities for Occupational 
Therapy Assistants in the Mental Health 
Field. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Bp. et. 

51. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Occupa- 
tions in Electronic Data-Processing Systems. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1959. Pp. 44. 

52. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Voca- 
tional-Technical Education for American 
Industry; Occupations, Selected References, 
Educational Programs, by Lynn A. Emer- 
son. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 25. 


Social Security 


53. CANADIAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICERS 

ASSOCIATION. Old Age Security, Survivor- 
ship and Disability Benefits. Toronto, 1958. 
Pp: 25. 
Examines briefly the government old age, 
survivorship and disability programs in effect 
in Canada and the U.S. Concludes that when 
the Canadian economy is stronger an exten- 
sion of old-age security benefits to the 65 to 
69 age group should be made and that the 
present survivorship and disability benefits 
should be extended. 

54. CLARK, RoBeERT M. Economic Secur- 
ity for the Aged in the United States and 
Canada; a Report. Ottawa, Reproduced by 
the authority of the Minister, Hon. J. 
Waldo Monteith, Dept. of National Health 
and Welfare, 1959. 2 Volumes (861 p.). 


The author was authorized by Order in 
Council P.C. 1958-8/307 of February 25, 1958, 
“to conduct an inquiry into facts relating 
to old age security systems in effect in Canada 
and the United States, with particular reference 
to those features of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program in the United States which 
make it possible for higher benefits to be paid 
covering a wider range of contingencies at an 
earlier age than is provided under present 
legislation, and to report thereon as soon as 
possible.” 

55. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF PEN- 


SIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. Every- 
body’s Guide to National Insurance. Rev. 
ed. London, H.M:S.0., 1958. Pp. 33. 


Statistics 


56. HANSEN, Morris Howarp. Sample 
Survey Methods and Theory, by Morris H. 
Hansen, William H. Hurwitz and William 
G. Madow. New York, Wiley, 1953. 2 
Volumes. 

Contents: v. 1. Methods and applications. 
Wave LHeory. 

57. KOOPMANS, TJALLING, Eb. Statistical 
Inference in Dynamic Economic Models, 
by Cowles Commission Research Staff 
Members and Guests. Introd. by Jacob 
Marschak. New York, Wiley, 1950. Pp. 
438. 


Women—Employment 


58. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Women 
in Britain. London, 1958. Pp. 20. 


Includes information on the employment of 
women. 
59, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 


ILO and Women. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 28. 


Miscellaneous 


60. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BRANCH. Safety Manual for Government 
Departments and Crown Agencies. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. 1. Volume (loose- 
leaf). 

Some of the topics discussed are accident 
prevention, safety committees, first aid, guard- 
ing, clothing, machinery, equipment (manually 
operated), equipment (power), tools (hand 
tools), tools (power tools), and, maintenance 
and repair (general). 

61. DucHEMIN, L. A., Ed. The Chal- 
lenge to Our Universities. Speeches by 
C. D. Howe, and others, delivered at Mount 
Allison Summer Institute August 14-16, 
1958. Sackville, N.B., Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, 11958 .e.Ppxel0s: 


The three topics discussed were: universities 
in the mid-twentieth century, the question of 
national survival, and the question of human 


values. 

62. HopKINS, EDWARD RUSSELL. How 
Parliament works; an Examination of the 
Functioning of the Parliament of Canada. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 50. 


... Describes the organization, functions 
and functioning of the Parliament of Canada.” 


63. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Causes 
of Fluctuations in Popular Support for the 
Italian Communist Party since 1946, by 
Murray Edelman. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 535- 
552. 


An analysis of the reasons for support of 
the Italian Comfunist Party. 


64. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Note 
on the Use of Evidence in The Organization 
Man, by Stanley Stark. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 


61-66. 

A criticism of the attitude towards aptitude 
testing of William H. Whyte Jr., in his book, 
“The Organization Man.” 

65. MACFARLANE, Davip L. The Develop- 


ment of Canadian Agriculture to 1970, by 
David L. MacFarlane and John D. Black. 
[Montreal?] Macdonald College, McGill 
University, 1958. Pp. 48. 

66. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 
May 8-9, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pps 20. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Inceme 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.. 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...... 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














P.E.I. Man. 
aaa Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BiG: 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes sceen cc cee: eer eee 6,109 110 432 We Alliy/ 2,250 1,047 bas 
Agriculturalycen 9 een ee 673 * 47 149 164 285 25 
N@n-Arriculturdlacs ss saee eee eee 5,436 107 385 1,568 2,086 762 528 

Males 02 A286 sccttas: ones ee ee 4,595 91 333 1, 297 1,658 796 420 
A ericnl burs) 4.0180 kee Eee 637 4 46 145 158 262 20 
Non-Agriculturals.9.. ee een 3,958 88 287 1,152 1,500 534 397 

Pemiales ii ccilee ccc ce ee ee es 1,514 19 99 420 592 251 133 
A CrICHLtUCal sonatas ee eee 36 bs n » * 23 : 
INon=Agriculturalss.5.) eee eee 1,478 19 98 416 586 228 131 

PARA G68) 2 ooo ec bts kee eR ae 6, 109 110 432 Delian 2,250 1,047 553 
14-—19 Veats.insid. coh Mea eee §31 14 42 189 163 89 34 
20-24 Ears: 9. ota care eee Oe 761 17 54 251 257 123 59 
2044 Vears: (222. aio ee eae 2,860 51 185 793 1,080 479 272 
45 —64 Vy CATSe mcs b cee Cee 1,732 il 132 436 656 312 169 
Goiyearsiand overs...4..4- hence 225 i 19 48 94 44 19 

Persons with Jobs 

Allistatus 2TOUpS ius sc Reen eee 5,664 79 380 15382 2,139 1,012 522 
Males’... aces Pome ieee er eens 4,193 61 284 1,129 1,560 765 394 
eniales;.24>, 0.0.0), en eee 8 1,471 18 96 403 579 247 128 
FA PTICUIGUTA la. vee elas ee Ree ee 661 bd 45 146 162 282 24 
iNon=A\criculturelie. een eee eee 5,003 Tif 335 1, 386 OTF 730 498 

Paid Workers...)..0 teas eee ee 4,546 69 295 1,259 1,814 660 449 
Malesia. ei ia ers eee ban ae eee 3, 209 53 208 886 1,278 454 330 
Hemales! orcad. oe et Bee eel oe Way 16 87 373 536 206 119 

Persons Without Jobs nad Seeking Work 

BothiSexres ee. eye en atid 445 31(2) 52 185 M11 35 31 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BothiSexes rent ee ae eee 5, 403 158 461 BE: 1, 801 926 524 
Males pee cee nee. en terten Coa iene 1,148 50 106 308 344 211 129 
Females. tec ten. ton eae eee oe a ee 4,255 108 355 19225 1, 457 715 395 


ee ee (eee en 


* Less than 10,000. 

(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
oO eee 





Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
April 18, 1959 March 21, 1959 April 19, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work(!) 
iota lsloolingtOrewOr keen. ener ere yee 478 455 555 530 547 525 
Without ODS morte sec cms dee ee eeace 445 425 525 502 522 502 
Uindéerslamonthieep eccrine ce me: 70 — 81 _ 77 —_ 
ik—=3 Side Vey idee sh Bec Godan oer 135 — 207 — 158 — 
4—NOSINONGUS ss octets ae odes hee mek 156 — 168 — 216 _ 
Val 2IMONbUS etree ee eine nie ole 59 — 47 — 60 — 
I3— 18h ONths ances e te. eee ae coe Rene 12 _ 11 — - — 
19 — And OVEDaa eine se ee iit: 13 — 11 — = — 
Wore evel 55m: Sake Ree ial Bas ane See ee 33 30 30 28 25 23 
114 Hours sean cemine eS eaasees 11 10 12 11 3 = 
T56— 4 OUTS ete ee ee ccleaner. 22 20 18 17 il 15 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





| B.C. 





Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total Males 
N.W.T. 
1953 Rotaleewee cd witeence ee 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
aay a Bray Wea, Geom ye, ee sores 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
1955*Rotaltveen es see ee 3,067 Dolley 57, 563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956: Rota eee See eso 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (1) 89,541 
105 (ehotaliee eee ere 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
1O5SeL Otalne sop t aes cantaaien 3,268 28, 443 63, 853 15, 756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
1958 First Quarter.......... 919 4,686 10, 839 2,379 2,420 21,243 9,982 
1959 First Quarter.......... 330 3,707 9,318 1,809 1,791 16, 955 7,861 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





ap 
a As! ey 
ce f=} uv 6.5 Dery 

= B.S 8 aS bE m 

S_, Peep oe et Sa a5 | Se yy 

a8 3.9 as o HS rane = 

sea emt tS) i= ical 3 = es n 5 

eae 55 | 64 | 3g = ae | Sas 2 = 

oR 8 BE gs 2 3 as 325 3 mz ee 

SE) I 1 a de 

Si S) HO | Of Ps < cae] 10 i 5 B 
1953 Total......... 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 | 966] 91,133 
1954 Total......... 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 | 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total): <..... 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190] 2,146] 9,588 | 7,036 514 15,117 | 7,687 | 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total,........ 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800} 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 | 435] 91,039 
1957 Totali,.co).. 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 | 661 | 151,511 
1058 Totals... 3.54 8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229] 11,501] 5,071 513 17,476 | 9,388 | 429 | 63,078 
1958 First Quarter.| 1,493 | 1,185 228 403 | 2,061 831 87 2 37h eke rek 73 | 10,457 
1959 First Quarter.| 1,157 622 123 316 | 1,695 595 42 1,404 | 2,051 51 8,056 
I51 
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B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eS SS S590O00—0>—08090@SSS“—a“—\mw—wom 














Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 

Year and portation, ; Finance, | Supple- 
Month Mining | Manu- Storage, | Forestry |Construc-| Public | Trade | Services |mentary Total! 

facturing and tion Utilities (ineluding} Labour 

Communi- Govern- | Income 

cation? ment) 

1954—Total....} 402 3,903 le esiles 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 132215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3, 021 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4, 821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1958—Total....| 537 4,759 1,671 297 1,131 275 2,373 4,289 678 16,180 
1958—Apr...... 43.9 392.3 bY SL a Ne ecg al e’oonaeetcerv 0 long tacacherueshG) OM Rance ces ero sa carl Bin ierdns 1,304.0 
May..... 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 | 168.4 | 1,354.8 
June...... 45.6 404.9 Oe em ene ese er Ae eo Len occ acmcaalos TaacouOndG oO amis armn oo 1,384 5 
dlyaeer ve 45.0 402.1 45 ST eae ccce ge eee nes eterevete eit erate aycere i stsicta nee: ace tote wretenctemetees 1,382.1 
Ang nee 45.5 399.8 145.7 Haat 335.4 fieit 592.3 1,080.5 | 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sept. 44.5 404.0 DAB A 5 ete oc tpctet] rene estore tee cee etedede olellicfetareccte oil as (overe ohehere,<ifieiees cateyvens 1,405.3 
Octie tn 43.2 400.0 142 9 ONE RN EOS Bam te meri rere ances ote orc [tates era: ovbahavel | ste Metepere 1,389.8 
NovViess 43.1 401.7 142.0 91.3 278.5 70.0 619.4 1,112.4 | 174.1 | 1,385.5 
IBYehontes 42.1 393.7 PSO. AGO EL a: ee, ER rere atch areal | berate te coe arene easeatcee Crate, | Chcrdrera elie sletell releistetecere 1,359.0 
1959—Jan....... 45.7 400.0 1B Y foe a | teen tr ucilieaceriieen cite c idioms ino (onemceae| Senne aerss o\laonroc.o8 1,351.0 
Hebwrcae 45.9 403.2 Voted 69.1 237.4 68.7 604.9 Meetsare |) Medsiaré || i eteel sa) 
March. 45.4 405.7 WTO Macs. Sake cca tos llenertereve Srreell ata etasz-Seetetet sl lets ek lors sellttote “eralterer otanes| (ereeeteetarere 1,370.7* 
ADTs eo 45.7 410.0 WED Feat Pe Al lanl BD, or col atic Btn orld ees Eee PRR) ral kdoG aininot 1,395.3 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 

2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 

2 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


_ Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at March, 1959 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,590,372. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to,C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. ; 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcz: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


SSS ee ee ee 
EE <= ssi) = — 














Industrial Composite (2) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) | Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month a | Average || ——_—_——_—_——————| Average 
| Average | Weekly Average | Weekly! 
Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Weekly |Wagesand Salaries | ment Weekly |Wagesand|] Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries | Payrolls | Salaries 
Averages— | 
NOD datacentre wre toa ses one 109.9 151.6 0h davt  DO.0L- |. 107-8 150.0 139.1 61.15 
OD Osertesiatevsietatecaterehe: eit exe ora e 112.9 16152, i 42a 61.05 | 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
NOD Osepmepe crea tansterctke esta cose 120.7 182.0 |; 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
AIOE A NS <i 3h a = a Ok 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
HU DS 2c hast cietlacre sscteite is: 117.9 194.1 | 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 | 
Micur Chet. ik herateicrss< atte Phat 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
CNY oval at Se) erie ects te cy See 114.6 188.3 | 168.8 | 70.35 | 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
Maree eee rcicts ck eo 118.7 10618) |) 647 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
DUNG Meee Ms Sarat oe Os PAN} 200.3 164.6 KO- AOA eee tee 187.4 166.2 73.06 
AR aNee hh BR as Ae ee 122.0 201.6 | 164.7 | 70.76 } 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
EANIGUS ta cmee etc cts eth cps s 121.8 201.1 164.5 ORO Tamme elites 184.9 164.7 72.40 
Neplremiben eer asiea cae. deo 121.9 201.8 | 16459 ih) O85 124 187.2 165.4 ae 
Octoberee.e oes en cee. 120.1 199.5 | IGDEG a | hie 18 110.1 185.0 166.8 13-36 
NOVEM Dele este cee oe 119.2 199.4 | 166.7 | 71.60 | 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
DEcemberaae.c cae ees « 115.8 186.5 | 160.4 68.91 | 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 | 
WATUAypeePy sere cree. cima os 113.7 192.2 | 168.4 72.34 | 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
IHG DTUAT Vb eitists ae erin 113.0 193.1 | 70.2 Tae, OED 186.2 171.9 75.59 
WRN edolsiee © Se 5 Same A Rhee near Lise 7 193.0 | 169.1 2208) W).c108.63 | 186.7 tte 75.25 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, Jaundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


TEcHNIcAL Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly ex- 
pressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


i ey 
——ooooeeeeeeeeoeeOOOOOoeoeleqeqeqeyeleqeeqqnss——SS—s—ooooOoowow SS — ——“_——  wn«nw>—o—o ”” 








Employment | Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SS eT 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfound lancepmmeeteemeis ce cece toe Neier totes sateen: 106.2 104.5 ile 64.10 64.26 63.74 
Princessdwardelsland seseesceeee cease tists sieie re 110.7 101.2 97.7 55.29 55.70 50. 86 
INO VAtSCOtLA Sate tee tele eaters icine wvtinlae cin teaver mrahonets 87.8 87.1 89.0 59.83 60.27 59.52 
New: Brunswick eterna cece Seni ae tacle omits ase 96.4 97.5 93.1 61.17 60.55 58.60 
Qtiebecomat meee ns co ceiee. 2. deisel crimes: 110.9 iite2 ley 69.56 70.21 67.66 
OMntariol 5 nae eee Cte ns otalatetone aletateheresie rete cxcretertetens 116.9 116.0 116.7 (onou 75.83 (Pes 
Mami tO Dai: Hae Tere eo ee clsaie stein ts wre eine Genero: 105.9 105.1 103.3 68.97 69.38 65.72 
Saskatchewan sacctihs states te cease ais ecko elais eiiololetensienelc 119.2 118.3 114.3 69.07 69.24 66.78 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.9 145.0 140.1 75.49 76.71 WemOe 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. AE, 109.5 109.4 78.73 79.02 75.58 
Canada. .tscccicokieees cates ere seer 113.7 113.0 112.9 72.63 73.11 70.20 
Urban Areas 
StiiFolin’s ah. dass tectesiaciaciterie wa acute Meletee Sale etre ein 118.9 120.9 116.4 Dome 52.83 51.80 
OAS LCN EER ead eis Gene a eee ne Ga eS CNOA On OOoG ti 68.8 67.3 88.7 73.36 75.40 73.54 
Halifax. te ce corner each ie cee otids wn tae o aee eotortieg: 118.5 116.5 113.9 59.50 60.19 57.48 
Moncton’ 5.2 sce ae a. hoteaen cine vaek inti erie ere 91.0 91.3 89.9 58.08 58.03 56.58 
Saintwobntss5.t20. 6. procnchsies + se-oh.s eens eee eee atos 110.2 Islas 102.0 56.50 54.83 52.59 
Chicoutimi—Jonquieres si... +s eee cle celts eel 100.5 LOOM ie | fete ees 86.99 89:.03'= lees 
QuGbEEs cc Ss Toot racist ite areas vara Goo etttepsietclersicte terete 105.6 103.9 104.5 60.16 60.63 58.09 
Sherbrooke?2. atpmacuic aaa s: cae reenter 99.1 97.6 98.0 57.81 58.89 57.19 
SHS win Panis ve chetaveicrers is Shevarevetecs cseie Osta severe rctanelote tate erasers 94.9 95.3 103.1 77.52 78.87 76.51 
Three Riviersestren cciek «eis tetemin ia cerca eel cinre erate Meaiege 108.2 106.5 107.8 65.86 67.16 63.41 
Brummong valle tora soctes «aecicelernete es ae tie 76.8 78.0 70.9 60.48 60.99 58.71 
Montreal..32; Sec et ote ce a eee cae ee raion: 119.4 118.2 119.0 70.52 71.30 68.57 
Ottawa Ellul Sees. oc mieciete sis ass eee Sainte one 119.0 118.6 115.6 66.79 67.24 63.50 
Kingston, backer oe eeacitoe clade pene nari een ne: LOGO 106.8 111.4 69.72 69.84 66.29 
Peterborough se cera oats aes ee are lca a arta rar Ne 99.1 97.7 99.6 80.82 81.99 76.81 
Ose Weis Bice cleo dot re ares ove one hee ree ae ee 179.0 178.7 167.8 83.50 83.46 Che 
‘Toronto, s.jcar chee climes ada oe eee EC Eee 127.6 126.4 1287 75.72 75.80 73.31 
Hamilton see See are ste tteeiers wv ois Dee tere crore eset acts 107.3 106.2 106.1 80.45 80.48 76.45 
SthiCatharines: ees aan ore eee seers tect 109.2 108.0 109.2 82.49 83.44 79.92 
Niagara: Wallsiccaccheioon ete mle coteee eee 93.8 93.2 105.9 78.68 78.28 77.25 
Brantlordatccvsccme cocoa les ction Ce eee enter 92.3 89.2 87.9 69.89 69.68 67.04 
Gel ey ieaee cis vias sara sekoye See inet eto nora eer aeie ame 120.3 111.0 67.57 67.01 66.06 
CRN or anseher moo ion areata ar toceerct doe 109.3 109.0 109.7 65.41 66.18 62.40 
Wi teh Gner waa aa 3cicteloscat ore ies cis anton oles Ree eto 115.9 115.0 107.8 68.52 68.92 64.67 
SUG UO ie yea See omouicheantin Sono Ansar oScsasqyts ss 133.0 129.7 142.8 91.48 87.22 84.59 
PECLINININS ees ss essai See icicle aie CL ee eee 91.4 91.8 84.1 66.59 67.04 63.12 
Lion O00 9 5. fote'a.s,5:d'o 80 cals inelein Simerierqa fast a eae gs WAL 2 119.7 1G6re 68.64 69.01 65.93 
eLetter eg eaten Paar Ariat aponnnecce dae. 102.2 12 tat 134.3 93.29 93.25 91.50 
Mpls CG) erie Se Cs eoeee Sone San sau aeor sodc. ole 79.4 78.4 81.2 82.28 82.77 77.43 
Sault Ste. Mario fcc «sts cur aapheelsalsipe tie cee eee 133.5 132.4 127.5 90.59 91.19 85.99 
Ft. William—Pt, Arthur sxc. -siem sites: eet 104.5 102.8 106.5 72.38 73.16 69.52 
WET O gon ciora tia ass Ste ini a bs eyaresaie stetstoiotaie sftee Siero S 106.8 105.7 102.5 65.96 66.34 63.04 
Reping. bi: acco ace eee ee ee 123.6 121.4 114.1 65.66 65.85 62.73 
Sas ka tones dele be sa eee ee ee ee ee 125.1 124.1 120.7 65.02 64.77 62.62 
Hdimonton.acctecesieis teres see Oe ee eee eee 174.8 171.4 165.8 70.67 yalee! 67.05 
Calgary iiss tative ania caries nae irs Bee eee 159.3 158.0 150.8 69.99 70.20 67.58 
WONCOUV ET cr cinaeicce cresisc cee nes apnea nena neers 1143 112.9 110.9 77.85 78.05 73.53 
WACtOLIA Meade ee acne een Orch eee tiene 114.7 110.1 114.9 70.75 70.94 66.95 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
TF 





Employment Index Average Weekly Wages 
Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Mar Feb Mar. Mar Feb Mar 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
MUI) oe, Oe, cee ene 118.4 118.8 125.5 91.43 93.21 87.62 
DBE inin Wie he tke it eo tancde scons... 138.4 136.9 138.1 93.07 94.06 89.48 
GING, witha CORAM SAORO OO Crs OO TA ear ee 72.0 72.3 73.9 73.95 74.97 73.47 
OCDE renG vale cre ree CR aee start oie cM ese cct es osan 200.4 197, 2 197.9 99.48 100.58 95.05 
IRA «3 ooaeistu GAnGa te 5B EOOE OR On AD Cee een 87.6 91.6 107.0 92.18 96.65 87.86 
Coal eer ets ane tae tel retatisietn alerertavtt alas fcyoreea sce" Sye Glavellaveliets’ ane 37.9 39.5 57.2 63.06 71.98 68.63 
Oilfanudena winalecas meee brett noe ereria. 283.2 296.5 302.0 107.50 109.58 102.12 
INIGIPET ASU ks 5 oS A DANN AG COD OER Ce ae 119.2 117.8 123.4 81.15 80.76 77.58 
Manutacturin cee meee ane veelecas soit eis saa 108.3 107.5 108.3 75.25 75.59 72.80 
IBY oles MxoveGtss, sa ooetebiod ore eG nee ene ee 113.1 111.6 115.2 80.71 81.10 77.86 
NiowaeoliRA NS EOOCK. 5545 s00 on on dbooeocsbauestegsees 104.1 104.0 102.3 7A) Wee 70.53 67.93 
HOOdIsNGibeyerapesnewser re tstitoier G eamice ee sen 102.8 101.7 100.6 68.96 68.33 66.05 
IMcHtiorO cil ets ent ne tha eicicr oie crass eietere 129.5 127.4 121.1 79.57 1.28 76.14 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... Dail 70.7 68.7 63.85 65.15 64.32 
Graingailleproducts ere meme eio nek eles 101.9 102.7 103.4 71.09 (ob 69.62 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.8 107.1 106.9 65.70 64.89 62.03 
DissilledianG malt licorsieeeee acne cee te 99.3 Oa 99.9 88.24 87.67 82.63 
Mobaccorand tobacco products... a...s6..0<.s esse. - 111.4 114.3 117.6 64.40 65.78 63.67 
(Stools ele Joe ROU. oiscle PAceORONT COO Rm Oo cee tae 103.4 103.5 97.4 78, 82 19.30 71.41 
Meat her producer cesses tele e ews eines ween 89.0 89.0 85.5 50.32 52.13 49 33 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 96.3 96.8 91.4 47,41 49.95 47.28 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.2 79.1 76.4 60.02 60.32 57.40 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.8 77.4 74.4 56.34 55.69 52.49 
Wioollent goo datetime somtee tierce eisrcre ete leverars oye elotaiens 56.4 56.5 58.2 57.20 57.65 54.61 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 81.4 81.7 79.2 65, 87 66.51 3.92 
Clotamean(textilerancd tures meee sierra 94.1 94.1 91.3 47.36 48,72 46.98 
Menustclothinowwentnen stn marten tins anes « 94.7 94,1 94.5 46. 87 48.05 46.32 
Wiomlenksanelotilnin peemeprtcrsisriet ie etvecieredersterteiaere in 1s 102.4 103.0 98.0 49.40 50.57 48.96 
IKmitizoo ds awe en crn. © ise ctiiesiiclersatdias 79.3 79.1 76.2 45.62 47.30 45.54 
WiOOGEprOCUCtS etn meter eet ei rire chiser euros ow actewere <2 101.6 100.4 95.9 64.02 64.88 62.97 
Senn comel jolevivieves waiwlley. 4 soc oncodacouongasaqnane 102.9 101.7 94.4 66.20 66.80 65.51 
IMM thlie ann oe. qocaro Tene Aer eee ae 109.7 108.9 106.9 61.51 62.82 60.08 
Otheravoocdmproductss epee eerie eiiee eels 80.9 78.5 82.9 57.52 58.70 56.40 
IPA DEIEDCOGUCES EMR tetera isercericcr awe <clanesinnn. 118.6 118.2 Nite 86.80 88.04 84.65 
ul prandipapersn steer ame e eke oe. - 118.4 118.2 117.8 93,29 94.92 90.92 
Othempapenprodiuctarnn serene eter celts s ars)oicr 119.1 118.3 16 70.94 71.16 69.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 120.0 119.3 118.7 81.65 80.68 78.50 
lronvancdasteeliproductsaamenn aac ce ces coe eer. 106.3 104.3 103.4 84.94 85.35 80.82 
Agricultural implements eeecses ee clecls ses cre iciciars - 79.3 76,2 70.2 87.88 87.68 81.62 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 159.8 158.0 153.9 85.17 85.54 82.37 
Handware and toolsqen seers een ae on -ielesiciete os 96.3 94.5 90.8 76.81 77.02 73.94 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 101.1 98.3 95.7 71.87 74,48 70.85 
LPOTIECAS LIN D'S a apctearaes Mer ter ara rete trac arse tare ors eke isieneshe 98.0 97.5 97.7 80.32 81.25 76.80 
Machineryeelncustrialeaneeticeatmenitesnccnice: 111.9 109.6 il) 81.24 82.69 79.15 
ETM any TOntan dis Cee leeertcip ernie velo a cto ole os 112.5 109.7 108.0 98.66 98.20 91.50 
Pheetmmetalaproductsrass sadoeeie racers ooueahie.s 105.4 102.5 98.5 82.92 83.07 78.26 
Wanerancdliwareproductseee amici vin oeceen + 116.9 114.8 110.1 86.82 86.71 82.27 
(ransportation equipments......0...s.e.s+-se0-e 114.2 112.4 130.0 84,85 85.90 81.15 
AUrCral Gian GepArtseenre = criictorte tocroe seekers seein sh 259.7 254.1 368.0 89.59 91.13 86.68 
Motorsvelnic lester mrt t ere Br yy eke se 112.4 1115 109.3 91.53 94.61 86.05 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 112.9 109.9 100.2 83.37 83.83 79.72 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 66.3 66.1 81.6 78.66 77.83 73.80 
Shipbuilding andenepairingsee ose cele eel eels oe 1322 129.6 151.6 78.73 78.91 76.51 
INon-fermousimetaliproductsi assassin ee eeaie cle eie 16 12203 121.6 125.6 87.05 85.07 84.09 
AN apa TUbeebOR {OSAOVS UME), conc on noneoonacdG JOuAE de soon 129.3 129.7 122.0 82.85 81.19 80.17 
Brass a cacopper PLoducuse Geen ee sacri e en : ile? 110.7 98.5 79.26 78.57 74.46 
Simeltingrancderctinmn cae emia ete i elect 135.6 133.8 154.1 97.17 94.14 91.92 
Electrical apparatus and Supplies wamea stone icons: 132.0 tailed 136.2 80.08 80.29 77.91 
Heavytelectrical machinery..................2+: 109.6 110.3 125.6 87.38 85.89 83.89 
Telecommunication equipment...............--- 204.2 204.1 201.7 Tabs 78.77 76.27 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 133.5 130.1 12227 78,54 79.31 75.24 
ClaveprOoductsmrre irs sets oan ieac ewe caes 97.4 94,1 OTe 7 (iso 72.33 70.59 
Glasstandielassiproductom eee eine neat te oe 140.7 138.9 130.8 Ug sVi 77.89 71.06 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-- 137.6 137.6 Iieo 112.26 110.77 104.21 
@hemucaliproductst: sa aceee ee ee  eeaaee. 125.1 128.5 130.3 85.81 85.69 82.53 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.9 118.1 119.2 75.48 75.50 73.70 
Ncidseal kelisrandisalts meters ec eciceee s: 140.8 139.9 149.1 99.33 96.71 93.59 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 123.8 122.1 TIA 66.29 67.24 64,45 
Construction eye eis clea eines take om oss 107.3 104.0 102.4 73.33 76.38 75.72 
Building and general engineering..............-..-- 108.0 105.0 108.8 78.72 82.31 82.16 
Highways, bridges and streets.................06- 106.0 102.4 92.2 64.49 66.59 63,54 
Electric and motor transportation................- 125.0 124.0 119.3 76.66 76.84 73.47 
ervice sete: ice Petre sete aa cnittosienavanstas 132.4 bile 129.5 49,97 50.14 48 . 32 
Motes and ces taurantens necoe. tives sco bie eames aes 120.8 120.1 118.3 39,75 40.48 38.55 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............++- 1127 110.8 114.4 44,26 43.35 43.58 
Budustrial composite. = oe ae, cake ccc vce cc cve ees 113.7 113.0 112.9 72.63 73.11 70.20 


i 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked 





March Feb. 





1959 1959 
INtxaijunollniche. sohyecewes capaporceoyconeeunor one 40.4 40.7 
IN fone MSTea TE HOt CBM ES kee ceo ancnactemo cdacucd 41.1 40.8 
INP leiantsiyatelic..poncuesuaname Goon lcogscee nod noon6 40.3 42.3 
FANT OOR Ene nee COM OR OUR AMON COG HO ty waccmarnana atc 40.9 41.9 
(Cina acess cde Ant meso Cumsceseonscotcopaadown bin c 40.4 40.7 
IY Eanniha) of: on ae en Cie en a eee one Ob Or nat Oko dame rr 40.1 40.5 
Sasa Ge wallet ieee iat) ens lalelsver cele lovee ucteneter= cnet ekersicp are 39.9 39.4 
PAD er sbet(h) beratiters stceie'osacssodbsovsteyesss ars r=) eerenetehoncver ere eee 40.1 40.5 
Bratisiay © olumalytag(2) yn eenemere ere rere ines ae omecuerete 38.0 38.1 


i 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 

March March Feb. March 
1958 1959 1959 1958 
41.5 1.62 Grd 1.55 
41.2 1.62 1.55 1.49 
40.8 1.51 1,49 1.46 
41.3 1.53 1.51 1,49 
40.1 1.81 1.80 1.74 
40.5 1.63 1.62 1.54 
39.7 1,87 1.85 Ce 
40.0 1.83 1.81 1.76 
38.2 2.07 2.07 2.02 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 













































































Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Mining..... £e AGE an RAR BEaan Ser ee On eee ctr: 41.8 | 42.6 | 42.3) 2.03 | 2.05 | 1.96 | 85.09 | 87.28 | 82.78 
WW silinvabievecias: Send eaten coach On conon. ar 42.3 42.7 42.8 2.10 Pye al 2.02 | 88.73 | 90.22 86.33 
(COL lige Mepmrr tio SeemrarnacOe skis krrcien 43.1 43.9 43.6 1.60 1.60 1.59 | 69.02 | 70.47 69.15 
Ora ovevdaagrehie lech Es Rcioiee GER Dc Ieee 42.0 42.3 42.5 2.28 2.30 2.18 | 95.87 | 97.51 92.57 
RTGS eer ene tn: Mee toca cer ines ons, hee $8.9 | “42,8 | 4058) 1.96 | 1.98 | 1.89) 76.28 | 88.76 | 77.11 
(GoEW BAe Pan Go Acces CaO TRS eee tee ee Sea 35.4 39.0 39.1 1.70 Wiens) 1.71 | 60.06 | 69.53 66.94 
Olena vicalevas. meee ce cing vistas cms 3.1 45.2 43.7 2.20 2.20 2.16 | 94.91 | 99.65 94,44 
INOnaIMehal eercenirers items eet ome a occ cles 42.3 42.0 42.3 1.84 1.84 1.76 | 78.04 | 77.05 74.49 
Mariiiachurins geet sae toe radeon as ee er 49.3 | 40.9 | 40.4) 1.72 | 1.71 | 1.66 | 69.44 | 69.81 | 66.98 
arn ie POOUe a ee uel ee thks ce dve nae 40.5 | 41.01 40.5] 1.86] 1.85] 1.79 | 75.61 | 75.83 | 72.66 
INfomekuids) OME AC WOK cnAanepoasGohe Obotpoee ood oF 40.2 40.8 40.4 1.58 Alay 1.52 | 68.34 | 68.96 61.45 
Mood mand: DEVELALES tek Jae oqtaeacieie » ie Orne fee 40.7 40.5 za esl 1.56 oo 1.46 | 63.66 | 62.80 60.21 
Men TIDROGUGUS Mr erate Va anette ye ec ca 41.7 40.4 41.4 1.82 1.80 1.73 | 76.08 | 72.93 71.46 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.4 | 39.8 | 40.2 1.41 1.41 Tes \eoActe 56.001) 60.40 
Grain moll productos atta peice scl. sala ek 40.5 | 41.4] 41.9] 1.62) 1.62 1.55 | 65.67 | 67.29 | 64.99 
Bread and other bakery products .......... 43.1 AWeTe || ab) all iy el 1.49 | 1.32 | 60.85 | 59.51 55.93 
i Dyesiallleve Mb ie (itor na oor pane co CURB OMe Lee an cr 39.5 40.9 39.5 1.88 1.84 1.77 | 74.06 | 75.45 69.99 
nN Revival fe Wb ekg (eine chet rh-aeAS lo Oe ete CA nO Cee 39.6 Stel th 39.3 2.12 2.13 1.99 | 84.11 | 82.27 Horn 
Tobacco and tobacco products................| 37.2 39.6 41.2 iL aie oe 143) bs. 267) 60. 21 58.96 
Rub berproGuets acm aereieiaeertrs tects ie ci A Sones 2 lane ORO Mee a aml Agel lO seefacoln |ta7s04 tewO4. oo 
Get OeriprOGUChSE attri a seks rclra- «2c ae 39.7 42.0 40.0 1,16 ed 1.14 | 46.10 | 48.40 45.44 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............] 39.2 42.2 40.2 iil eit 1.09 | 43.68 | 46.75 43.74 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.8 | 42.3 41.0 1.29 1.28 124 bs cele be 270) 150.80 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 40.8 | 40.4] 38.6 1.27 Py pe PREM Tai Wiese ih Sek eee 
WoO lene @Oc Sie tradi ante cteie sierciaeticraalec 43.3 AB i 41.9 1.20 1.21 ted7 | 62, 14 o2.82 48.86 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................| 42.3 | 48.6] 43.0 1.38 37 1.32 | 58.50 | 59.65 | 56.80 
@lothinea(textilerand sum) Meese tee ce see ere Stee CSA |) Sree |) © ala haslil 1.08 | 42.32 | 43.96 | 41.99 
Moenisiclothingeesaasaaeee needed eines 38.2 39.5 38.4 i 1.138 1.10 | 43.02 | 44,53 42.16 
Womens clothing tetany eevee fee ae ne Siu Coen Bond C7 1.16 (AS | PASE baat 440761) 643) 51 
HANG OOS eee tra Sa Sa anh anclere cone 39.4 41.3 39.9 1.04 1.04 1.03 | 41.08 | 42.81 41.02 
EWOOG DEOCUCES Samy ie calreeiN oe ue fe Scouts ames). es 40.5 41.5 40.9 1.50 1.49 1.46 ; 60.84 | 61.68 59.92 
Seay cual jolbmauunie sa0WHNNER 5 5565 cecnocoocoenees Bi avs 40.6 40.2 Wail 1.59 1.58 | 638.99 | 64.55 63.44 
IRihalaAtiRels no pod cod nee OA COMO ner OO ato ne AN (ent er eel ISG) | alecou | lwcon | OOse+ noo s20 nme ooadt 
Otherwood mroductsweeckmeeeececs aeeement On Mec oen means e260 le 2on em lecer in O2.00s| OoropelmeOL. 00 
TEs aYaTe feIROVO LIC Uh aya conan aowng mec a adee Been ce AN eon OSS mel OS mm oo TOSS ESON OS Garon soe oD 
Pulprancdipapersnil saraswat ects AQ.8 | 41.5} 4058) 2.18 | 2.14) 2.08 | 86591 | 88.95) 85.07 
Otherapapern productstaseee mass s.cn eect aekn 40.4 | 40.8] 40.8 tay ey 1.51 | 63.49 | 64.22 | 61.69 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.6 | 39.4] 39.8] 2.07) 2.04 | 1.98 | 81.96 | 80.40 | 78.84 
*Troncan disteelprocducus presse tes see: 40.5 | 40.9 40.4 1.99 1,98 1.89 | 80.63 | 80.94 | 76.44 
Agricultural implements. . 5,2 ies OI ee 41.8 Aa 2.03 1.99 1.90 | 84.05 | 83.34 77.93 
Fabricated and structural Bladlete. oot... 39.9 AQ L200 40e7 1.92 1.92 1.86 | 76.84 | 77.13 75.58 
ard ywareran Gahool snes emenmemte ceric cer 4173 41.3 41.0 eel ibaa 1.66 | 70.89 | 70.68 68.10 
Heating and cooking appliances. . ....{ 39.4 41.5 | 40.6 1.69 Ten 1.63 | 66.70 | 70.40 | 66.34 
TrONNGRSLING Sen meres eee teeta tcyertaie se Giese AQ 2) eat One 399 1.90 | 1.90} 1.88 | 76.59 | 77.838 | 738.02 
I GIG abet 3 ats BE RRIC OT GO ODS Oe TO EA ee 40.6 41.3 41.1 1.84 1.85 1.78 | 74.62 | 76.34 73.20 
Machinery, industrialeascecssensec. sce 40.5 a1 5 hh il 1.85 E85 18074078 Were a00 73.86 
Primany-aroncan Gesueclaerererisctciie mee </cs> ADS Za eAOr4 al PeSOnGn eeceabu| ecco) | 2e20 9.09) R945 07 te 884.20 
Sheevammetalsprogueusmeseeneeeiocimienten. cs «- 40.4 40.4 40.1 os 1.92 PSs lee oo leit. 70 73.42 
2 PransportatiOn.eqilpmientan. were cele ess ele° 40.5 40.8 40.5 1.96 1.96 1.88 | 79.51 | 80.18 76.02 
IAAT CUAL ULE TCU DEUS Cer eetsrersteestnarers aia) sete sterols 41.3 41.6 41.0 1.96 1.92 1.93 | 80.75 | 79.92 79.05 
MO torsycliclesmies acm rconcitcrale sais sia. 89.9 | 41.1 |) 89.6 | 2013 | 2.16 |) 2.00 | 84:80 | 88.52 | 79).20 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........| 40.6 40.8 | 39.8 1,94 1.94 1.88 | 78.60 | 79.24 74.86 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.4 40.1 40.1 1.90 1.89 LESOn (6.08) leoeso Nene 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.4 40.5 41.6 1.91 1.91 Thee | Were alsy Nt Ges s ORDO 
*Non-+terrouspmetal products... asses ce sel + oe 40.2 40.3 40.0 2.04 1.97 1,94 | 81.88 | 79.3 Miles 
AN Rracauhayibaa ORO WII 65 So aconcdonondone somo oe 40.8 40.7 40.6 Tae, 1.73 1.66 | 70.60 | 70.56 67.60 
Brass anc Coppel DLOGUCtSEE et eetieels teste: 40.2 40.0 38.8 1.86 1.82 1.76 | 74.80 | 73.08 68.09 
Snel one cm dareisln pees eet ieete ait reeierie er 40.1 40.2 40.2 ao 2.20 | 2.13 | 92.29 | 88.42 85.71 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 39.8 40.3 39.9 1.76 1.76 Lesh et elOn On GoN ie OS.al 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 39.9 | 39.7 39.7 1.97 1.94 LEN Asie e? WE Thole sh) 75.87 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.6 40.2 40.0 1.59 1.60 1.55 | 68.02 | 64.29 62.00 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

SUK amin pean NOR O En cde Carentan AO Be aur al sifre || alee |) alae gil I (Bia ||) AUER: 
Wiarevancical blew: sant crise sta sisea teicio sete ieee SASH RoOgON meale cell mele 1.91 1.88 | 74.08 } 75.46 | 77.37 
Miscellanecus electrical products............| 40.0] 40.5 | 39.3 | 1.66 | 1.66) 1.63 | 66.24 | 67.30 | 64.06 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.6 | 48.0 | 42.6 1.74 1.74 1.66 | 74.32 | 74.89 70.63 
Cla vaproduChas eek ten etter nate sista cesta: 41.1 41.6 41.9 1.61 1.61 1.56 | 66.17 | 66.92 65.20 
Glass and glass products.................-- 43.3 43.0 41.9 tei iene 1.60 | 74.98 | 74.19 67.00 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.6 Alat 41.4 2.46 2.40 2.28 | 102.23} 98.39 94.52 

Ghemucalepro Gucus saa ae eer ee ree eer eaeer AD .8 40.7 40.7 1.86 1,87 1.79 | 75.67 | 76.08 72.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..} 40.2 40.3 41.0 1.43 1,43 1.41 | 57.46 | 57.51 57.93 
Acids yal kalisranGsaa usecase: cette oe AIGNER Se eee an eee Onl eee Tom een OG Rolo mln Sie ove) | masa. co 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........| 40.5 | 41.8 ee) elt iL lil 1.38 | 57.31 | 58.94 | 56.97 

Construction .22 5 eee creosote etaloaiecsiane ahs 37.9 | 40.4 | 41.1] 1.83 | 1.82 | 1.79 | 69.26 | 73.81 | 73.65 

Building and general engineering..............| 937.6 40.0} 41.4 1.97 1.98 19371) 74218 1791.12 | 79.90 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 38.4 | 41.3 | 40.71 1.56 | 1.55] 1.48 | 60.06 | 63.93 | 60.24 

Electric and motor transportation............ 44.2 | 44.5} 44.1 BS Wee 1.66 | 76.43 | 76.89 | 73.25 

SCL VICE ere ee ere te nisiord otal tiaefatess 39.3 | 39.5 | 39.5] 1.00! 1.00 | 0.97 | 39.10 | 39.31 | 38.39 
Hotelstand restauraltessasad) eee cis ene 39.0] 39.8 | 39.4] 0.98] 0.98 | 0.96 | 38.23 | 39.18 Sie 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.3 | 39.1 40.2 | 0.98! 0.97! 0.95 | 39.48 | 38.09 | 38.31 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


ER ERI SSA aE SE ISLE OEE ETRE LET TATE 
SS 











Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Period Hours Average Average = |——————_—_____— 
Worked Hourly Weekly Average |Consumer| Average 
Per Week | Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Averacedoaaiee nace as ccin etre 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956.................-. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 TTS 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957.............2.000. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................0-- 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last pay period in: 

LOSS Maire lis eave ct cette etsrerictcete 40.4 1.66 66.98 160.5 124.3 129.1 
DTU Seas oomoc ke seer ee 40.4 1.66 67.23 alloylea! 125.2 128.7 
I Ee ak a ae eS ctr cyt 40.7 Gy 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 
JUMVES sche egeiohorsreiateterens, oesstehesietanee cokes 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 
JULV cis parasite toa eran che 40.3 1.66 66. 86 160.2 124.7 128.5 
AUBUSE ReAnsode a cone oer 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 
Septenubers- sen taer-serie st eie 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 
Octoberis.ces decctice one ee 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 
iINOwemiber. \sosdd: eee rer 40.9 eG 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
Decemberiac a cckee eees eee 40.7* Teal 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
1959 ANUS y Aine rere tosi ete e rete ees 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
Webruary:dtcu.ctie eo teeter 40.9 eval 69.81 167.2 IPE 133.0 
Marchi@) votes eee ele ees 40.3 fei 69.44 166.4 12555 132.6 





Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 

(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
TTT — OO 








; Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment (2) 
Period ———————— BS Se 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

June ig LAOS RAS An. Ok ee 24, 564 21,1438 45,707 152,488 49,614 202, 102 
June LOS ws Seer cretion. 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
June PLODD: ta amet eae: 21,675 18, 451 40,126 205, 630 76,272 281, 902 
June el QO Ge seems See ne - 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68,697 229,339 
June OL OD Low torte sat aon 28, 041 19,163 47, 204 226, 022 80,973 306,995 
June AL OOS syn eter cites fare 15,172 14,677 29,849 444, 584R 156, 584R 601,168R 
July TELL OD Bier MeN ayartea 2 AXE 11,011 13,040 24,051 348, 074 155,231 503, 305 
August 95 Siete SARS Sco cae re 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 
Stejsuteemnyayer® TL IG an bob ueponenore 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
October LL ODS Vamenta he fe 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335, 549 
INOvern berms 1958 seen sees Wo 3g) 9,552 16,871 255, 451 nay Alt 371, 162 
Decemiberse lil O58 ae wee ese. 11,579 9,752 PAW Pate | 329,050 126,341 455,391 
January G5 Oiler tara ery ons 8,643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
ldaoina? ils ais eaoeosuosee 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791, 362 
March oO Oe reese or cnet aoe 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623,33 174, 787 798, 125 
April LOD Ones reine Actin 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
May 959. Ck) See es he 16, 883 16, 280 3a, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June PLO5OS (1) eee ee Se 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483, 220 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. ; 

(?) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
eae As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been 
adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY Te AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 30, 
1959 (1 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
eS aesaaaa—_—ee 


Change from 

















Industry Male Female Total Mar. 31 April 31 
1959 1958 

Agziculture, Fishing, Trapping............-.--.-+- 1,060 220 1,280 | + 244 _ 972 
Gresley sack oes 2 estas sae canecmanet nse 1,496 3 1,499 | + 1,226] + 101 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells................-. 1,145 47 1,192 + 629 + 511 
MiPSiEn iY Ihsan hd getokn annie co sons aca om ag 787 a 794 + 475 + 300 
Co aee es as rer horace ieee ean 260 24 284 aR 188 = 197 
INNIS aU bbeibsl- ane eee oka Reon coin 3055: 45 3 48 + 16 _ 10 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................-. 13 1 14 + 8 = 1 
PROSE CUI eda sles eters) ree ats = irs cre rePstere y= oomeneysieetane 40 12 52 = 58 + 25 
MAT TIPACEUITING 52 ics oo cls hea cls ws Pete oiietnnals chore 3,761 Zoad2 6,133 + 1,497 + 1,496 
Moodsimand (Beveravesr.. oss me en debe eee clang 72 405 7717 + 411 + 163 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............+.+.- 16 6 22 + 14 + 10 
MODEL LOGOS. a. soc cee Ge eee efoniettee meee era lal 18 75 + 43 + 41 
Mcathenr IeLOCUCUS. cov oes bed hie tia < Biome tems hetenete ce eter 94 116 210 a 58 + 81 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 75 135 210 + 32 + 51 
Clothing Gextile and fur)Wacsen- wcauehi eerie ee 111 837 948 + 67 + 154 
Woodalbrodiuctsty . «otc .te sere inlets see Reena 482 73 555 + 245 + 91 
Paper enOduciste ans. arte ee me: cmekene teen tits 181 70 Dil + 85 + 95 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 120 122 242 + 12 + 17 
frontand steel Products..eeese oss: ae ereeee cer 618 144 762 4+ 93 + 277 
Transportation Hi quipmMente:csq... coe mleine sss: 611 56 667 + 182 + 105 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............-.-----> 172 58 230 + 89 + 52 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 298 105 403 + 7 + 172 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................+- 195 30 225 0 + 90 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 50 11 61 0 — 10 
@hemical! Productss..2.sm oe oe peewee ote ete eke orene 191 93 284 + 21 + 22 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 118 93 211 + 48) + 85 
Construction... (aie. ob. ck posi base opeeteeeerieas = 1,675 103 1,778 + 487 — 1,501 
General (ContTachors:... 2 tee eee ck male era 1,180 66 1,246 + 362 — 1,575 
Special rade Contractors, 5. aeecnmeeeer ie 495 37 532 4 125 + 74 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 1,072 341 1,443 | + 215 _ 267 
EP YAMS POTCA LOM: + cs arise = ce os Wiese iinier rier: 947 158 1,105 + 186 _ 193 
Storagerss ioe caldords dealca beer ae Ee eee? 52 3l 83 = ea) om 29 
Comuantnications\siesk..5 bie booties oh eae ee Ae 73 152 225 — 6 — 103 
Public Utility Operation........................4.. 93 53 146 — 42 oo 155 
DAO iver tie oi ae. sip Weisel ho Riot be oiy tg eRe ie ame eters 25280 25022 4,802 + 782 + 1,021 
Wholegalle .i<.5 ites: <icie nice cists wnat ete seek eae eee 739 619 1,358 | + 177 + 380 
Rietailceinc. 2. ois scwvlen inde eC eer 1,541 1,903 3,444 + 605 + 641 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 622 $00 1,522 |} + 18; + 340 
Service....... ere et tS coneece Bia core 3,438 9,835 13,273 + 3,657 + 858 
Community or Public Servicesense centre 554 2,076 2,630 + 940 + 434 
Government: Services cee ece eee eee ane 1,600 485 2,085 + 506 _ 690 
Recreation Service i.e... syne er eee 105 124 229 + 99 + 28 
Business Servite. <.sa ey cae er sere eee eee ae 470 443 913 a 93 + 80 
Personal |SELViCe isc <sjals veccssseieeashe eretorvalrenete sonia tceie 709 6, 707 7,416 + 2,019 + 1,006 
GRAND "TOTAD 2.6 ee eee ee ree 16, 642 16,396 33,038 + 8,623 + 1,432 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 30, 1959(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 

















f Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 

Occupational Group ee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 2,689 1,637 4,326 9,926 2,425 12,30) 
@lericalsWorkerse pac cance ene cose Se 1,225 4,162 5,387 19,194 52, 801 71,995 
ALES VWVOLKGNS core tees eae reo rome ce araere 1,340 1,148 2,488 7,921 20,395 28,316 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. . 896 7,324 8, 220 42,671 28, 622 71, 293 
SOAIMMCH ORR Mer eee eaitecetneale sca seis, > 5 — 5 3,323 16 3,339 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1,176 64 1,240 4,576 684 5, 260 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 6,517 1,310 7,827 246,034 25,946 271,980 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

TEODACCON SE ek Gere irc se eae wi 61 15 76 1,987 1,029 3,016 
textiles’ clothing euemerer cna. oe. 74 934 1,008 3,736 15, 549 19,285 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,626 3 1,629 45,215 193 45,408 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 59 if 66 1,468 661 Dien 
Leather and leather products........ (fil 81 152 1,461 1,360 2,821 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 17 1 18 685 53 738 
Nie taliwonicn a meets serene te stan ..3 647 10 657 Pilea die We 22,298 
EULGEELICHIC pete eT eee a senior on ei 16 103 4,161 Tool 5, 052 
Transportation equipment........... 15 a= 15 152 40 1,567 
HAM I AW G22 ee ban OS Se EWR ER ORO Oma 315 — 315 3, 209 = 3, 209 
(Constructions ae see oes 936 — 936 63,219 11 63,230 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 693 18 711 47,936 187 48,123 
Communication and public utility.... 39 — 39 1,461 4 1,465 
ra CerandwservaGer amen cities cers 2 <i «5 244 183 427 5, 820 2,507 8,327 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1,462 31 1,493 29,791 eye} 31,164 
IOI Tah de RECs cm pont. ODOR ares ie 92 int 103 5,693 393 6,086 
ADDRCIUI CES Mteryera de aleo ee Saeed ers eee 79 = 79 7,542 20 7,562 

Wnsloilled@ Workers. tee sees core oo iene 3,035 635 3,670 165, 252 30, 853 196, 105 
MOOdcaAncde cODACCOr ates aerate on cic 138 191 329 6,991 8,922 15,913 
Lumber and lumber products........ 250 6 256 24,306 501 24, 807 
Metal workcn raw sen eee sedans eects 171 14 185 7,543 790 8, 333 
@onstructionses pee eee cece es T,o%0 _ 15 3%0 84, 883 3 84, 886 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,103 424 Vibe 41,529 20,637 62, 166 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 16,883 16,280 33,163 498,897 161, 742 660, 639 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. : 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 30, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


a, ad 





Unfilled Vacancies(2) 

















Office ; : 
Previous Previous 
(2) Month Year 
April 30 April 2, May 1, 
1959 1959 1958 
Newfoundland ine. cc scree temic: 636 428 224 
Gomer! Broole on .ee eee sere eee 18 10 5 
Grand HAlISTAR, ccs canceewins enihe eae sine s oetstte ser 4 17, 
St. Jonni See eee. sree aera 618 414 202 
Prince Edward Island................. 217 116 215 
@harlottetowi csc ecersc se sateen 109 93 117 
SUMmMImMersicderwrccomene ere eee cree 108 23 98 
NOVAiS COLI Sis cioions oe haste eet 866 710 697 
PASTIMES Gees tee: ne eis otc tit aoe oudushen arene 13 18 12 
IBTHA SS WATER ayaysre® doetiieeteriarel sitet Sate 38 34 13 
EV aliiax peepee serait mete 514 499 467 
I bs\iges was ee ee ee IS ysl te Eastin Marcin ob malteu oa tad ots 
KRentwillesercmariacaiacrice ce cir 76 o2 42 
TeiVierpOOl scams as aceeasbite a valine 9 13 4 
INewaGlaszowinc-..co detects cme 50 24 59 
fo} ovg te bb aes Aes Cen rr Fy Oick oat on ol NER ear aac braciceris on o.oo lo Gomedaaaed 
Ponycabalen ya ona 5 Arcane sh Gomer Sen cic 59 13 32 
ALT UT GO aoe eee Aalto heise tts aceon 46 2 8) 
WAH aa Voysll dole screrackewtene aes eNe a OtrC cho 61 55 59 
New Brunswick...................005 729 730 770 
Bathurste. socen ocd ok eee Ge 3 vf 13 
@Gampbelltonse sec eec re cmac err 45 42 oe 
Hanruncdstontese tee came mene ce 2 7 6 
IR'rederictomese tae ee 122 ial? 119 
Minton ae neni oi teeter eet eee 19 21 9 
MONCTON sentria strstr inne 307 322 383 
Ne WiCAStlE ata. as aratedii orate arsinicleie eee i 2 1 
Sain Ohne ema eee ceca ee 174 173 169 
PtaStephent ast aero ae wee eee 16 5 10 
SUSSEX. Resse here inicio eriemen eS 20 27 9 
Wioodstocks-seemmtacmia. cesar ere 14 7 18 
Ouehecs.s esata csr ee eee 75,475 4,977 5,967 
BA rire) 28 Seve eee dealer aoe pees ceva 21 16 112 
FASDESLOS 5 cc mitra ee Oe ee 8 9 10 
IBeswharmnis syyadeeeas ee aon 20 32 32 
Bick pia eines een eee eters eee 26 26 16 
Causapscall. eccrine oo eee 386 8 445 
Chandlery cn acest mines odors eee eee 3 3 
Chicoutimit jae ae eee pee 96 95 81 
OLD Cate: ek kero weee nee eee 7 10 16 
Doma onc val Gaeta 40 38 28 
(Merri Tiago a cate Be meee ere BA Zo 103 
Horestville-cmcw scree eee 801 1 41 
TESD Ole ches ace te Cae Ee eee 5 él 6 
Gian DY sane eee eee 43 65 38 
ls 010s een Re ep ROR ee See Orde 102 47 143 
Jolletters eevee cistern ee 81 59 110 
TON QULErC Saeed osc ee ee 100 32 45 
Hachite-n. waarmee roe ene 35 23 41 
31 30 9 
199 80 488 
208 60 135 
26 25 48 
Mia @ Oo 0) kai ie ert: Seen 2 1 2 
IMS ni Wa kel-ee  h oe ee ee aie eels 1 18 18 
Ma tan erchs es, ea ieee It Spee eae 16 is 9 
Meganticirt..ctnget aici ee ee 16 3 2 
Nont-aurierse cee pero Cee Hy || tae OOo Om. ee 2 
Wi MSA AVIRA Kite moodnak anna eduodes st 18 30 
Montrealers Ors reper ie rae ore 3,029 2,509 2,302 
INewervichmon cles ese eee 1 5 1 
Portral fred cee arr can oo eee 4 162 il 
Quebecin Se oan een 726 444 524 
Rimouskitws ote eee eerie eee 95 77 83 
Vlereld UCU ee eent nner sete 18 13 45 
Robervalery Aegis oe eee 86 84 15 
ROWYT Sec eae ee er eae 14 19 48 
StewA gathers. ae me mek nc seen ee 15 2 27 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 67 52 59 
Stex (héréses 5 aos een cree 35 28 59 
Sts Hyacinthe nnn en eee eee 106 81 48 
St Jean: Sos 4n ere eee een fee 89 93 61 
St.c)éromesss. ca eee eee ae 73 49 37 
Bept-fles, Co si.) eee. eer ee 85 48 75 
Shawinican see ee eee rien 14 12 10 
Sherbrooke. ween eee ee 169 153 130 
Sorel Mere te Peer sae ee he ee 73 40 62 
‘DhetiordeMines sence ce tee e nr 69 35 106 
[Broisakiivicres pence e ee nee 256 258 161 
Vali qiOretai on enek arco 22 11 12 











Registrations 

Previous Previous 

(1) Month Year 
April 30 April 2, May 1, 

195 1959 1958 
24,501 26,392 26, 966 
5, 826 6,297 6,248 
2,821 Yates 2,933 
15, 884 1 S00/ 17,785 
4,676 5,884 4,701 
2,789 3, 660 2,765 
1,887 2,224 1,936 
31,080 40,511 33,687 
1,257 1,388 1,577 
1,872 2,445 1,934 
6,041 6,481 6,711 
1,243 1, 465 1,369 
3,002 4,181 4,204 
773 929 862 
4,075 5,254 4,787 
1,610 1,670 Weal ee 
6,104 10,714 5, 767 
2,027 2,278 2000 
te 3,706 3,027 
36,286 41,205 49, 405 
5,340 6, 76 6, 029 
3,297 3,000 3,492 
3,001 3,449 3,410 
2,835 3, 002 2,824 
983 923 1,076 
8,168 10,207 9,340 
8,541 4,341 4,083 
3, (Ale 8,012 4,299 
2,091 2,299 2,343 
835 972 883 
2,478 2,685 2,626 
227,452 265,630 245,297 
3,298 3,685 2, (20 
934 1,170 seul 
1,281 1,568 1,382 
1,990 2/210 1,609 
3, 803 4,252 4,251 
2,000 2,847 2,504 
3,249 3,736 2,782 
3,120 3,262 2,943 
2,448 3,101 2,650 
1,228 1,484 1,312 
3,418 3, 623 3,145 
2,440 2,786 2,405 
Pad asy! | Pa tiie 2,360 
3,928 5,160 4,589 
4,596 5) beh 5, 128 
3,519 3,934 BLP 
1,068 1592 1,021 
2,951 3,436 2,757 
1,342 1,455 1,447 
5,091 5, 947 5,146 
2 2,063 2,032 
795 974 1,195 
1,664 1,945 2,176 
4,521 5,532 5,388 
1, 826 20143 2,044 
1,659 2,019 1,907 
2,860 3,389 3,298 
66, 233 78, 433 73,613 
2,456 3,118 2,707 
1, 462 1,955 1,488 
15,772 18, 227 16,517 
5,256 6,321 6,003 
7,031 8,147 7,701 
2,354 2,403 2,662 
5,516 5,511 6,171 
1,714 1,961 1,613 
1,054 1,457 1,235 
2,015 2,799 2,160 
Aan NS Wy 2,735 2,633 
2,334 2,719 2,487 
1,855 2,479 Beall 
2,163 2,271 2,230 
6,879 7,539 7,084 
5,965 6,783 6,922 
3,000 3,155 2,488 
2,787 2,916 2,394 
5, 841 LB 6,734 
3,431 3,091 4,317 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 30, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
SS S9S9S9sSssSsSspopo0o0OV—_——oaoos7+)0 S00 Oe 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office (See ee ae Bors BSA Se EE Mae 

Previous Previous Previous Previous 
(1) Month Year (2) Month Year 
April 30, April 2, May 1, April 30, April 2, May 1, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 

Walloyfeld-c-stsces..8tt ei. co). 31 17 13 2,873 3, 426 2,782 
WViCCOTIAVINOD, aah os anton Hetey se 54s 15 12 41 2,348 2,831 3,199 
Ville teG corzesteaeme meneame acecn oc 50 42 34 5, 269 6,121 5,348 
OU OR oe eee a ee 10,9898 9,044 10,088 196,934 239,176 218,659 
PUEUDUIOL Mae atu soe Re Pieiyecioe Siete « 65 5 145 385 509 503 
Barrie. JOBE Ee bg COD GC CHO eee 17 23 56 1,447 1,756 1,261 
Belleville anit. A atts eas 49 66 24 2,182 2) 595 2,527 
Braceprid cease nec et oe sees. 210 80 197 1,677 1,996 1,370 
i SAE ECL Gece ag eee 56 29 35 2,816 3,663 1,213 
STAN tIOLG aqme tne et me rciea s 1B 86 78 2,069 2,390 3,402 
Broclavall en meee aoe ie ss 34 23 20 677 905 575 
(Chvaleytorn JRY. on aodons bauenounel 12 16 15 433 553 371 
Ghehamee) ft, 73 95 53 2,319 2,509 2,847 
Cobourg eee 8 Se eee ene oe eee ea 2a, 21 13 747 968 874 
Coallinewoode cerereeoemene crocs. 11 9 8 951 1,346 766 
(Ofer asyienle &, SAR Pome Sneaks men nee 185 105 116 4,034 4,724 4,554 

potatoe we terse tot iateck-sn ZOD owls 2 cons feet at | never eee 2 CRD Ree res Alltec oe otoiecg 
Or GRlOri Oneness ere te anran kt a 11 8 28 607 784 742 
Oru Mran Ces asters aaeetoe snes bank 55 30 57 812 991 837 
Hortewilliamee esse sas tee 102 333 527 VAAL 3, 882 2,961 
Ga Cte ee cre sickicwtncn. 127 96 55 1,343 1,611 2,054 
(Ganian oquesa. see crass Seer eae ben 20 12 8 312 494 417 
GlOd erichimrmeee hak Acer te oc a 55 25 30 445 735 571 
(Gul p leery este Somers no oe cmnia 61 36 29 1,848 2,091 2,145 
Va milton: ® pe ee ee res hee eek oe 799 691 554 13, 287 16,795 17, 498 
Eiaiwisesburyarecate sateen ee 16 19 31 1,281 1,765 1,292 
Ingersoll Patt teotn aan eee do 57 26 49 621 751 875 
Kapuskasinos. sree macarons ae 5 25 2,041 1,795 2,084 
LCS OTE io Ge an ete nots I ee eee 71 75 62 1,107 1,264 1,102 
IGN gStonenrer ecnncet ce eat ecnte kts 145 96 123 2,209 2,611 2,103 
Karidand sia keenetemnne crite ecicne ae 33 66 64 2,017 2,088 1,930 
Kat CHEN ERE sett ae neice coe bins 179 122 87 2, 226 2,963 3,606 
eatin e toner emetic ce etre stvas es on 29 3 1,027 1,206 1,363 
GINS Vie epepten eae tera Me hee oh 11 15 18 888 1,038 818 
iS COW Cl eee ree mond heriscoran nities. 43 31 54 439 586 518 
Ison ONAN ray rete een Cee a 620 625 505 4,530 5,441 5,196 
ong branche eee eee een 251 162 155 4,129 5, 286 4,095 
IVixd Tan eae ri ae se einen Sterne ok 36 21 20 1,051 1,706 868 
IN ADANCO re taertrrieyn ae istrete techs Hees 9 4 5 655 896 902 
INewmiarkete stein assem Seer. ahi 74 64 53 1,485 1,885 1,258 
haganrar Hall srpeps. sper eet hice 62 56 22 2,648 3,601 2,961 
INOrthe B ayoeng-r mehermaea tea on 31 23 284 2,598 3,016 2,811 
Oa kvallle pepe ony ee etree cee ics 104 113 90 829 1,209 829 
(ONaMBITE ES Bercin een ee SO ee eee 32 33 25 1,144 1,483 WPA 
Oshawa sooo ae eta seie hee 204 140 177 3,768 4,334 4,488 
@ttawa le: wea. a eee hn eee sears) oh 1, 155 805 eee2 6,064 7,541 6,926 
Owen Sound steer ety enero, cabs; 22 13 1 1,795 2,499 2,281 
IPALEVASOUNCI ay rere cere acs tee Fe 2 1 1 719 892 373 
Bem brokOrre mac ee ee eee 187 95 220 2,168 2,690 2,719 
IEE A eee ne i Serle 2s ented eee eae 25 24 27 751 845 851 
Reteuboroug higeaacenepe melon cnianies 86 46 218 3,637 4,163 4,259 
RIC tone Reet atte a Scie ieee ct 2 10 12 13 434 653 490 
IROCEPATG DUT ee cnr tantra teers oe 331 164 642 DPOoT 6,128 5, 853 
IRGLu@ OlbOrn emer eee 9 5 8 1,137 1, 286 1,298 
PFeESCO LHe ater he Core E ne odes memiaalers 13 14 32 1,043 1,343 1,145 
RENLLe Werte ne te tains ns 9 5 6 879 1,051 1,013 
Sina tna4rinesssse i een tere 161 115 112 4,464 5, 450 5,102 
SipehoMmaseern sy eee an bee ee 45 63 32 944 1,194 1,411 
SALTS ea Sorte eee eer ne eaten 46 60 67 2,585 3,362 2,506 
PEN apishies MBWa can sageusauossococ 243 134 279 Seeley 3,419 3, 298 
SII COGAN ET ani crint an) aa ey yt: 56 57 40 1,018 1,624 1,506 
DIOUXs LOOKOUtEE seem emer 5 4 8 395 395 309 
SIMithsalallgesme sc sas se serosa 32 27 20 532 637 532 
DirAtiOnd Waele ett. fee eee oe 55 46 pil 990 1,217 1,214 
Stina aeyorn JRA droncnencconocooeune 6 A eee See 1,406 1,619 1,531 
Sud burryAemeres pees on PEER en ee 237 307 326 5, 866 6,695 6, 857 
ASTUTE ea cho SNe do BARC Oe ane aoe 74 67 242 3,563 3,562 3,211 
PROTON a tmee era ee een 3,196 2,981 2,242 49, 487 59, 600 52,245 
ADS HG) Race ene to te oo Orne 39 41 887 ay) 945 
Walkertonster es seer ee, tees mek: 45 4l 56 765 1,054 639 
Wallaceburg... teotie peek ate wees 3 3 4 643 931 716 
Delian die ag ote leks cs ee cage ules 28 20 29 2,219 2,915 3,035 
Weston emte te cet nem ee cen ater 234 144 140 5, 225 6,943 2,727 
Win Sore. reas ten et we ae See 202 169 84 9, 264 11, 204 14, 500 
WOOdStOCK=a res a tee e er eh eee TA 68 22 720 9 1,303 
Manitoba: So sce.. 1. cote ae als ens 2,989 2,456 1,805 25,042 29, 672 29,319 
Bran donee seers Ae ttre ce eae eens "304 238 278 2,187 3,046 2,551 
Dauphin eae an weet sacle 25 44 26 1,688 2,042 1,878 
Elin Wont se, .. (cates ask bicker 43 47 42 331 294 340 
iPoutare laveralric eee eer ne 106 79 39 1,106 1,498 1,439 
ENG Rasa er tr cee eis st 108 146 37 451 423 
Winnipeg s mere t ee sree te uns 2,383 1,902 1,383 19,174 22,341 22,688 


* Prior to April 23, 1959, statistics included with Sudbury. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 30, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


ee nl 




















Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office ar a : ; ; 
Previous Previous Previous 
(1) Month Year (1) Month 
April 30, April 2, May 1, April 30, April 2, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 
Sack ACCME Wallets crs stecheleist-tanets instal 1,382 1,423 2,092 18, 223 24,119 
SGV alte eachacie mabeteicke wre eee cauess ele 80 61 131 412 672 
Moose Jaw aac act cece Sete 213 204 287 1,200 1, 834 
INiovadn (tual Sitoislon an oe uke Bh Bore ae 66 60 53 1,549 2,097 
Prince AUbertaecs «csi tire cacuebie aos seeps 97 88 98 2,613 3,152 
[Gain a: Menem tick. causke oatisroaane nie See 299 394 822 4,275 5,543 
Sima tOGN te ok ek icane ne ricoh an 351 360 405 3,985 5,199 
Shain Oiled siiGee Joao on slon a aaneane ae 129 111 94 781 1,196 
\iiGanionailes onc caenames ase aon seme aca 30 49 82 404 627 
Migr lchOneteeten, Goin cerensstae seis etre 117 96 120 3,004 3,799 
ATierGae nicer ste shies eaters 5,097 2,896 5,634 O25228 35,681 
IB VisHhn gqlOM CEA A > ee Oe ene Go 5 11 5 756 813 
(ORISHA ses Sono aaedacar COOCme EOL. c 1,687 1,099 955 7,816 9,248 
MD negreatie llereerearcisis stoves Ghee eters te sstorshol 25 18 19 827 992 
Wamontomeceteceis. |: cereale 2,740 1,202 2,691 17,244 17,472 
Nes Eoin, pices 3s Aone Be eke. ac 22 12 23 883 821 
Agethilorid cepts. 1. ntiea te teaetens 304 308 16232 2,200 3,205 
Medicine ater centers modest 209 179 629 933 1,366 
i Bfsvo Wal Dor vate cine ea A Poor as Se oer cis 105 67 80 1,568 1,764 
British Columbia...................... 2,792 2,359 3,005 64,188 73,296 
Chillinaclowee epee Ou peece eehite ee 64 81 80 1,295 1,869 
OCUrtena vie wieccnk ocean cee 19 11 11 852 1,026 
Crsnbroolesstoseenc ols Gata ae aeeaae te 15 10 11 1,239 1,518 
WavwsoniGreeles. cnc. eer ciinte ee 23 17 38 2,249 1, 854 
DUNCANIES Peers cole Coe ore es oes 24 28 18 659 794 
Kamil oopsipeer tresses muvee r acetic Gree 38 25 37 2,021 2,259 
KCL OWING ee crc cian ie etareiereks ones 27 23 15 eau 1,957 
TGs Gees tect teres hace Creer he eee eles 7 if 18 295 421 
IMISSIOM Gluvecu cin cists > cimerateniess cree 26 18 2 949 1,184 
INSnaIN OS Force wes we le ape be ator eae 29 18 22 1,040 1,302 
Nielson. ancnduee torent tren: PY PAE C0 19 19 23 1,147 1,594 
INew Westmainster.......2.0n-seseee 263 281 204 7,946 9,101 
IPGntichonicetee dec cena oieree 36 18 17 1,493 1,978 
Pore AlBernil«iccs sear oeesaas ete 25 Oo imelis aeearecckcNere 881 972 
Prince George w.ccsmee ete crite oer 83 68 52 4,093 2,991 
Prince UUpPerbe sha. ..2ehc aves eee 15 15 42 1,781 1,828 
IPTINGELOM 4 scum seks sicher oor cane 8 3 6 488 612 
pU ral NRO. contest oso nyaeeeten acres 47 62 23 1.257 1,468 
IVAN GOULMIOL sateen aie ecto e OR ere ae 1,519 1,156 1,971 26,144 30, 238 
WSTTOTeey, siicKsn ease tks eee nee 50 42 23 2,036 2,776 
ViGLOLIAMIS ee coeur een ator 270 193 218 4,276 4,860 
Wihitehorsessc.c cs dette eee 185 232 174 710 694 
Canadar cs. a55 eee cere 33,163 25,139 30,497 660, 639 781,566 
MES GS Fort cvcrsters ts sclera eee Ree ane nr 16, 883 11,740 17, 323 498, 897 611,941 
Hemales! maou. cae ae ee ee 16,280 13,399 13,174 161,742 169,625 


Previous 


746,784 
581,382 
165, 402 


a 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








1954—1959 

Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Region Region Region Region Region 
eS ORE acrs cc Coote aoe 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209 , 394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
ODD oeree see ace ett ate ace sata ate wee isi 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1956) gsi se eR Oe ee eae ae 1,046,979 748, 464 298, 515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
Eo Venema doh ka ere 77,704 586, 780 290,924 59,412 215,335 309,077 185,962 107,918 
TODS a Pet re ee Ghote et ae 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56, 385 198,386 287,112 181, 772 116, 474 
19580(4 months) Neeser ae 210, 553 135, 039 75,514 15,013 53,748 77,627 44, 862 19,303 
1959) (4 montis) berets selene teres ate 252,185 168, 438 83, 747 17,712 64,199 89, 445 56, 637 24,192 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Estimated 
Average 
Peavines Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
ING WOUNCI ANC eee ene ere ere Sete la c's): chard od cas ecae nas o Seat 28.3 
[Pyaiaverey eh anitel JIS EN ch... nik Qe cee ORE SER ear Beane eee te Gell 
DS OSHS TOO 8 need 5 Sroece ofr adr eon Onceench Sens ESS Cee ee eg ne 38.1 
ING Watnr UNIS VVC Lomestita eerie rca terre aici avoeisaie e tlaciars f ehme heen am amt 37.9 
(QW wh ma Gencrodss aco GENO Db OO COU oc GOCIINOe Soe) SIRE ECR IaE rE aes 212.8 
(OVI IC I ee depchere pio SEG & Biotec EER CHINES GPHPAIE) CRORE HRS CR nN A RM ee ge ER, Pe 185.7 
1M bss NS BFE 4 arse cheneei.c cucle toe CENCE RRC eects RET S PREP ENEees 26.9 
Nfs Re reed BENS Ela: nus ties Gees bo Git OG Hae ROS OT CPR REPRE eT a 19.3 
END Or Gee tn ee eee a iobca oth crs susie cabaiee, 6 o8 banlvans o0r2 
[ven na Clolhanmall op eDwse & Lees ss ewe he aaa, See ee 54.9 
otal Gang dasaprilel 9 5Opmeer sok sets classi slhelse eats vs ote 640.2 
TOT Ganacae Wanel LOOM MEE san cet c.daceise ocemelcccue ee 763.2 
GB dh Genii fk oe Nearill Ua MO stolons yee, Pertenece ee eee ORE eC (ooee 

















Se ra 
oO 
bee Benefit 
Paid 
$ 
124, 500 2,664, 446 
26,795 528, 857 
167,501 3,379, 100 
166, 966 2,450, 247 
936, 264 20, 496, 444 
817, 136 17,580,110 
118,358 2,221,374 
84, 843 1,737,066 
133, 126 2, 623, 484 
241,560 5, 283, 457 
2,817,049 59,964,585 
8,052,734 65, 868, 489 
3,088, 112 66,679,377 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, APRIL 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

























































































‘ Duration on the Register (weeks) Percent-| April 30, 
: Tota age | 1958 
Province and Sex Claimants] 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 Over | Postal Total 
Less 20 claimants 
[CENT a Oana eer 610,770 44.6 722,252 
Mal Greeny tertirciine nee 465,108 Not AVAILABLE 49.2 570, 818 
Hema 6 aerre eich eee 145, 662 29.9 151, 434 
Hixeludin ple sees: 543,208 | 78,135 | 38,056 | 72,100 | 67,229 | 72,818 | 75,014 |1389, 856 44.5 636, 933 
Prairie Mier. 4. 3 dees 413,657 | 58,794 | 29,490 | 57,313 | 53,028 | 56,175 | 61,518 | 97,339 48.9 502,916 
IProwances Hee eiieccten a 129,551 | 19,341 8,566 | 14,787 | 14,201 | 16,648 | 13,496 | 42,517 30.3 134,017 
Newfoundland............ 25,295 2,564 1,352 2,236 | 2,980 | 4,655 | 5,774) 5,734 79.7 30,957 
31 Oe ee 2a620) ez 092 Aa AOR QT On ero Cl 5,606 | 5,185 81.9 29,488 
Hemsley sack eee 1,675 172 84 163 205 284 168 599 ys 1,469 
Prince Edward Island.... 4,347 224 170 PAY) 372 749 1,275 1,275 76.0 4,613 
Sil RP re aati Sete Oe 3,614 170 143 AA 304 633 1,160 987 80.2 3, 882 
Meni ale wewsniecoa anos 733 54 27 40 68 116 140 288 55.4 731 
INOWaRSCOtIa@aott ote oe 33, 849 APSA 2047 | 93, 47205 3,578 |) 5,672 1, 6,471 8,767 54.3 37,936 
Slee as ee 28, 459 4,318 1,792 2,960 | 2,951 4,656 | 4,891 6, 891 56.1 33, 086 
Henialewye tLe ene 5,390 524 255 512 627 1,016 580 1,876 45.0 4, 850 
New Brunswick.......... 35,168) 9n4.5301) 2.095 | 4,737 4,428 | 5,014] 5,947 8,312 70.4 40,138 
A eral ce ee 29,714 | 4,001 1,954 | 4,243 Sees tObr lee Oe 20n jy OL 73.8 35, 126 
eniale was. ete: 5, 449 529 241 494 594 818 (22e\ee2n0ol 51.4 5,012 
Ouepeceen mses aa 213,157 | 27,479 | 14,903 | 29,599 | 29,006 | 29,934 | 28,742 | 53,494 47.1 239, 383 
FSU ies ae ii Caen Aart rae 169,805 | 20,351 | 11,876 | 25,004 | 24,664 | 24,858 | 24,528 | 38,524 52), 2 193, 836 
URevaabel (ys cay tyeraon me aeroemec 43,352 | 7,128 | 3,027] 4,595 | 4,842) 5,076 | 4,214 | 14,970 Diiees 45, 547 
Ontario. eaves 175,799 | 29,178 | 12,428 | 25,119 | 20,949 | 20,564 | 20,9387 | 46,624 31.0 204, 527 
Ma CATA e icy, ce Stores 119,617 | 20,131 8,566 | 18,062 | 14,650 | 13,476 | 15,253 | 29,479 32.9 145, 408 
Hoemalerte aceceks 56,182 | 9,047 3,862 | 7,057 6, 299 7,088 | 5,684 | 17,145 28.4 59,119 
WOO oan G4 nae oeeacce 22,263 Mla 28, 256 
IM ele Sate ice ear ace 15, 962 44,9 20, 922 
Hemialevas vere ct 6,301 19.5 7,334 
Saskatchewan............ 15, 854 58.9 18, 566 
1G Meera ens ne IPA yh Not AVAILABLE 65.4 14, 842 
Hemaleseenrn ance: ela 37.4 3,724 
A berber aanetes oats 29, 445 44.1 38, 497 
Mia lore teeta tle feietian 23,002 48.6 32,138 
AV OAAY (oper, yeeros 6,093 Dice 6,359 
British Columbia........ 55,598 | 9,318 4,961 6,680 | 5,916 | 6,230 | 6,843 | 15,650 35.0 79,379 
Blowtes Ren ee he 38,828 | 7,431 3, 891 4,754 | 3,850 | 3,985 | 4,855 | 10,062 37.0 62,090 
Memale wee acess a 16,770 1, 887 1,070 1,926 | 2,066 | 2,245 1,988 | 5,588 30.4 17, 289 


ee te 


sh 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, APRIL, 


1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


nl 
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Province 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 





: Not 
Total Entitled . 
Total” Initial | Renewal | Disposed to motitled Pending 
off Benefit Benett 
INewioundlancds wee ieee cect eee a alotes 6, 802 Hale 1,679 6,919 5,761 1,158 1,828 
Princes maward Islands, 7.0. 00c-0e eee 1,050 889 161 1,293 bra} 117 129 
INOW SCORE RGR chi tite sinis oe ite ciaets chron tare 10,317 6,760 0,000 11, 483 10,314 1,119 1,690 
News TUnswiClotemeeitecistea: sores «anne 11,145 8,334 2,811 12,576 11, 152 1,424 1, oe 
Qucbecsereec nc: by ickictisiciers ss seis coterie 67, 282 49 , 247 18,035 76, 504 67, 300 9, 204 12,394 
ONtRTIOMe ae cele chore dtarele dare De eiarialetalesareyalers 62,722 41,706 21,016 68,771 58, 754 10,017 11,077 
Manttobaitth wc starstcilele oval leistevecs-c avarete.s' sy svete 7,961 5, 593 2,368 9,079 7,854 1225 973 
Saskatene wan. desert cectedssate css evelererestetsias 5,414 4,281 1,133 6, 244 5, 482 762 841 
AD ertaee sis titties to oars ene 3 sla eleatesie olor 12,234 8, 858 ORO 13, 552 11,790 1,762 2,728 
Bripishy Colum! bia sees. ce eve eier 22,020 13,441 8,579 23,628 20, 150 3,478 3,994 
Total, Canada, April 1959......... 206, 947 144, 232 62,715 229,999 199, 733 30, 266 37,411 
Total, Canada, March 1959....... 230,095 164,049 66, 046 225, 244 200, 700 24,544 60, 463 
Total, Canada, April 1958......... 217,500 150, 112 67, 388 237,375 211, 452 25,923 48, 822 





* In addition revised claims received numbered 387,767. 
+ In addition, 38,381 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,212 were special requests not granted and 1,435 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,968 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE H-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1959—= March). tesa «i toute Ghote ote he oe CTO OC ene ee 4,198,200 3, 431, 300 766, 900 
HRebruary. 43 boxe.) Ae ee eee ee 4,248,000 3, 452,000 796, 000 
ANU ALVES ce oss. braced en Ore seeerece eS eT Ce etc 4,169,000 3,383,900 785, 100 
1958— Decem berac in. a ene eaters toe tere e cetetaretne aie Meter eee eels atts 4,177,000 3, 462, 000 715,000 
November? :.220 osc 8 oe ee oe ee ee ee ee 3,972,000 3,552, 800 419, 200 
October: Lute cok a ee ee Ce ence nee Oe ieee 3,901,000 3,577, 500 323, 500 
September's. ccischhtt keane oc ee ee ies ens eee ear 3,907,000 3, 624, 400 282, 600 
AGUS ti See oo ae ss cere eer re ME Ceara dt ees eee ee ne ae 3,919,000 3, 624, 400 294, 600 
UL yrs, si Sesto iene cepeid tee arally e Re  Ois c ie chen oe 3,931,000 3, 630, 200 300, 800 
TUMOh echo Sek ee aire ee Re eT eee 4,055, 000 3,609, 500 445, 500 
MAY. s oici5 isis olere a foray 0 He Ge a er sarelatoRteulh info Stetaraisiop eis mteiare’s oveisreta 4,059,000 3,507,900 551, 100 
A voral ra). fone tern «1 Rae ete ce See, Sree errant CE ae 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
Misr Gla 008 ost SORE ccs Rea tne enact ocean 4, 205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
OS oOOowawaoaOOw$"aSo eee Ee 








Other 

—- Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
NODS MCAT Men eee nertnateten cee ceckteen 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
OSS VGA ete eee. eee ee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
BOO CAL Sete Oe rene eee ce ee eaten cndecen 118.1 113.4 Toaeo 108.6 iil 120.9 
LOD [VICAR MM menace ter ene recat saeec cls: 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
MODS NICHI erin e sete eee cae 125.1 122),1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
OD WONG terse re ase aek any asosd sccceemee eect 125.1 EP 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
125.2 122.6 Boe 109.6 120.5 130.6 
125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 Lado 
OCtob ert ata ee eer cee. 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 ee 131.8 
INOVeMIbery. treat tice 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 1211.5 B11 
Wecembersror tect. wore cence een. 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
ISR EIT EW AIC. san cotetdaptenescocbabesndeuSdeonee 126.1 122038 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
HC brusryaee cee ee ect ee UPAR Fi IPA 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
NEW cl aes, dy. co ie RG Meer ee 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
iT) 03.35, cay. aed Rae Ae ay Re 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 1300 
WUE Ns pat htsnd Se BARE Raat et eer Line ap soa irae Bem 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
JING Se eae eRe ee ee Tenet eects eas 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 2205 135.4 

ee a ee ee 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1959 








(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 
Household] Com- 

Food Shelter | Clothing |Operation| modities 

May 1958 |April 1959} May 1959 and 

Services 
QOistalohniss Nit eee ee cee ASE: 113.9 114.2 111.8 114.8 104.2 109.6 126.3 
Leiba cere ia a Ne Sacer L227 125.1 125.4 115.0 133.2 118.7 128.9 137.9 
SENG UCL eras oneebds oo oceee 125.3 126.8 126.9 117.8 135.6 117.9 123.6 141.8 
Montreal Saar otc eh. S098 12542 125.6 125.9 122.6 143.2 105.6 119.7 136.0 
CUR W Aes eee reats entice imc ess 125.5 125.8 126.0 117.0 146.7 113.4 121.3 135.6 
FROLONCO mee ae ote 128.8 127.9 128.1 117538 153.9 12 123.6 136.0 
Winhipes eee cee ct. 2 eee, 123.3 12257 122.8 117.2 Teo 115.5 118.7 131.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 121.9 121.9 122.1 teal 1223 120.1 123.8 127.6 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 121.7 122.0 122.0 115.8 125.3 117.8 121.7 13152 
WiANCOUV.Cremmneerini cides anitts 125.7 127.1 126.8 119.8 137.9 115.1 129.3 135.0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. The first three tables in this section 
cover strikes and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working 
day, and strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers 
but exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on this\series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 














Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 























Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year ne Strikes and Workers Por Centint 
coe ee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
CAI SPL roc eS reat 52 Sree er A eo 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 Oya 
{ODD ee Ge Uae . eae en ieee eee 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
OSG er eke tr ee Dae ee ee 221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 (ata 
OS Rae oe ee ee de oe a ee ee 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 
6105s) 4 a gh Ae ee eee eee hte BAR, 8 A 251 260 107,497 2,879,120 0.24 
STOR Samay ec Pattae tia ones PRR eee ee 19 33 8,238 71,620 0.07 
Ture ase Se ros)... ste eae enter eee 21 40 7,845 106, 435 Oent 
Jill Sarat ater ot ee plete eee 26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 
AT CUSURS manatee Lt cake ar eee 25 54 18,495 255,360 0.25 
fes(a} OL 33001 O(c) hear eee nown Mere Mery OF 26 56 48,444 491, 280 0.49 
OGtobenei- eee. Leon eee ene 19 48 41,537 857,390 0.85 
INO Vem Der. esc a eee eee 28 49 26,898 281,525 0.28 
Decemberac.s. 0 eee ee 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 
SOHG: AANUAT Ve ceteris ae ey eee een tee 14 38 13, 739 ek ie A 
Hebruany7j..ce mere ances ene ae 9 29 7,068 123; ; 
Marelis 20h Acheter beet ee oe ae oe 16 31 20,973 95,430 0.10 
Acris eepee ae ae ott 9 a) Ore teen eee 12 22 8, 747 72,340 0.07 
Misys rtena sarcsteeky ata eee ee 20 32 5,359 60, 825 0.06 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 























MAY 1959, BY INDUSTRY MAY 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Strikes Jurisdiction and Workers |Man-Days 
Industry and Workers |Man-Days Lockouts | Involved 
Lockouts | Involved 
Newfoundland.......... if 28 180 
TES La caressa MRS eco rt e ay eneh tei i cieae Prince Hidward Island<.a|sen2e een Soe eee 
SST Tre ooo cca aces ese Sal eA ae eee | coe eee eee ee INiG\ AMS COLL: a. eee ree 1 380 1,140 
Mining :s,).2 See Ree 2 485 1,770 NewS Brulis wiles ny os a] enn eee 8 ee eer te | gee 
Manufacturing........... 17 4,252 54,065 Quebec.s ue ee a ee 7 861 7,945 
Constriction 55a. 5 165 290 Ontario’... eee ils 2,158 17, 830 
Transportation, ete...... 2 178 310 MEN OVUO. Gao gander eae se 1 55 
Publivenrtilitiess:., ee) 1 39 310 Saskatchewan........... 1 6 10 
irae SARRe Fae ee Ba ee 4 231 3, 845 PAID OTC os ogc oe merece 1 9 10 
Dervicerase we ae: se eee 1 9 235 British Columbia....... 3 133 1,295 
- edera] sa aa aa ee 2 1,778 32,360 
All industries. ...... 32 5,359 60, 825 
All jurisdictions..... 32 5,359 60, 825 
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TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MAY 1959 


(Preliminary) 


ee 
8 — — — — — ——————————————————————EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE~ eee 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 





Mininc— 
Canadian Exploration, 
Salmo, B.C. 


Acadia Coal Co. 
(MacBean Mine), 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUPFACTURING— 
Food Products— 
Catelli Food Products, 
Montreal, Que. 


Rubber Products— 
Dunlop Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dunlop Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textile Products— 
Thor Mills, 
Granby, Que. 


Iron and Steel Products— 
W. C. Wood Co., 
Guelph, Ont. 


American-Standard 
Products (Can.) 
Toronto, Ont. 


Trans portation Equipment 
Griffin Steel Foundries, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Studebaker-Packard of 
Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Sup plies— 
Robbins & Myers Co., 
of Canada, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Brique Citadelle, 
Boischatl and 
Villeneuve, Que. 


Chemical Products— _ 
Polymer Corporation, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION Erc.— 
Shipping Federation of 
B 


ACE 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Three Waste Paper 
Firms, 
Long Branch and 
Toronto, Ont. 





























Duration in Starting 
ee Man-Days Date 
, orkers — Major I 
Union Involved Termi- Poe 
Accu- nation Result 
May mulated Date 
Mine Mill Loc. 901 (Ind.) 105 630 2,940 | Apr. 1 |Wages<~ 5¢ an hour in- 
May 11 |crease. 
Mine Wkrs. Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 380 1,140 1,140 | May 22 |Disciplinary measure in- 
May 26 |volving one worker~™ 
Return of workers. 
Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 (CLC}) 400 3,600 3,600 | May 16 | Union recognition™ Re- 
May 28 |turn of workers, pending 
decision of labour re- 
lations board. 
Rubber Wkrs. Loc. 132 531 100 100 | May 6 |Grievance in one de- 
(AF L-CIO/CLC) May 6 |partment\~ Return of 
workers. 

Rubber Wkrs. Loc. 132 163 325 325 | May 27 |Disciplinary measure in- 
Cx LOVEE) oy i eo ye RT IAD ee Sich ee volving one worker 
Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 100 100 100 | May 26 |Dismissal of one worker 
May 26 | Return of workers 

pending meeting with 
conciliator. 

United Electrical Wkrs. 122 2,440 4,910 | Apr. 3 |Cost of living, seniority 
Wocyossedind sae ae wae ee) Pe | el ee eee rates, bonus system 
Steelworkers Loe. 3589 325 325 325 | May 11 |Seniority rights ~~ Re- 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 12 |turn of workers, referal 
to arbitration. 
Metal Trades (CCCL) 140 140 17,080 | Nov. 6 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
May 2 |one worker, grievances 
Return of most workers. 
Auto Wkrs. Loc. 525 485 10,185 10,185 | May 13 |Wages—~ 
CAME CIOL CLC Vee 7 | ee ee eet tenes 
Auto Wkrs. Loe. 397 138 965 965 | May 21 |Wages~~ 
AhizGlo, Cl C) weet A tee cle te ee ee in Se eee 
Union Fédérale des Em- 100 2,250 2,550 | Apr. 27 |Scope of collective 
ployés de _ Briqueteries (33): ioe =e ei |e ammes  w leg eta agreement 
Loe. 108 (CTC) 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loc. 16- 1,605 32, 100 76,690 | Mar. 18 |Wages, working  con- 
ARCA AC TOV Geer ee PREPS ks ca Oe ane ditions 
Int. Bro. Longshoremen 173 260 260 | May 21 |Payment of waiting 
Loe. 503 (CLC) May 22 |time Return of work- 
ers. 
Teamsters Loc. 938 (CLC) 124 LeiBo 1,735 | May 12 |Wages, retroactive 
(80) eee ep Yai lt eam ere. pay 





Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H.—Industrial Fatalities 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1959 BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘Fatal In- 
dustrial Accidents in Canada’’. 





) 
bo a0 
a) 2 Eg 
a | 5 $§ 
fas} foal Mr 
KR | g eS PES 
AH] 5 bo 3 tobe 
Cause Pa molt (nse sila sl fete pee 3 
= Bale = | 3 = pe onl 
2 s = es oO =) & q i 
as} ike BS) 9] s 2) o n 
3 S| 2 av) S q S) a0 ae 3) Ss a 
Sy ips, || Sep) eee ek |] Ghali DT eg rs ie eae 
Bl Slee 12 ls) Ses 2] ed sens 
A/HIB/SI/SlIO(M Iles laelealalplea 
Striking ‘A’gainst.or Stepping On) Objects. «cai ete crore terre eeaeee t otetes oll atetetel | pete le ebemes te retetin | nfo ete | estate ee | seer arene crea atm | 
Struck by— 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc................. 1 2 1 3 2 IT eset eps ciel Broicclksic oo 10 
(b)iMovinesvelicles sia. -seectecs tele is cee nen oe Desa ell eee mee: 1 9 AN ollae i! 26 
(c)Other objects:neene coe Sere eee eee a He ny [errs a Ks AN War]: Tie eee 1 2 2 47 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc.....| 1 AUN ve re|| eae | eel? aS si ae eee 74 1 1 15 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.................. LOM Gs ee a 7 1 12 5 4 62 
Falls and Slips— 
(a) Pallson:samerlevelins..c oe aelets cert iarraetceeem | eet | neseere een | eee 2 LE ER oe 2. Vere a eral eee 5 
(bp) Halisitorditterent levelssn-n ee eee 1 2 1 4 3 3 1 6 2 1 1 25 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Exxplosions.| 1 ME omelet lal. Gl 1 3 Dae oh 23 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 
ID Ey- <1. a a ee SR RANG ae lca sllacaallabts (i) ey 8 1 NE nl leicteral eeacrcl loan uly/ 
Hlectrie Currents... sowie sete = Che eae ee ee ee | Creel aeeeee lee ele Ball eactal locas ME PARMAR IG oe. loooc 5 
Over-exertion sai eh eke kos sade sa lake so eee | tee leeree ines LAR RA. eee |e A teslb alate 2 4 
MiscellaneousPAcerdents:,..trse a-raiciie crore cra etecia reel ae eee Ieee eee 1 eA eee ees Ream a Rea ene 2 5 
Total, First Quarter—1959................ Cy ey) Ble Ih See il Gy Il cy 5 37 | 14 1 EU on all Cee! 
ALotal- Hirst Quarter—— Loose eens 9 | 29 4] 40 | 41 | 60 4 24 | 10 LOe29 eee zoe 


TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1959 














Industr A : = | 

i SO ee ace, Mee a ee eabec wer merase be 

Zi a Z Z o o) = a < a) Z - 

Agriculture OE VAP eT ITA oath HS lle. Goutal ly obo a NG UBC ee il 3 1 1 2. | 2 tect Oe 9 

Logeing i eS Oo eric 2h Ain | ieee © | eee |e On 2 2 IL Ot | eerste ics elite ee LO ee 33 

ishingyand rapping. eee en 16. Sisto Le eee or atsy| Paiste eee el ae a dw caceteter | Stee ete eee Ite en | ee il 

Miningvandl@uamn yin ose eee | ern |e SF Wee onns 4 11 2 1 4 10 2 37 

Manufacturing Wes.c pico nace cel Cee | Genee 1 1 6 22) Le icccell Genera 2 Lh | es 33 

@onstruction eee ene eee 1 We Gi ak nea 2 1 14 122) Nae 2 7 Bi a aes be 42 

Publics Utilities. yale ie ee re eee | ee | |e 1 S Da epee sie | foe Ly, Sas tee 5 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TOUNI CATIONS eesti oe tee pW Deore sar es cea cesar 4 6 12h Seeceee 4 3 10 1 on 
PYRde wiicns paz hvac tahteadominee tase eae eee ee eee Laie 2 sie lee ey 1 1 Ne ee 14 
WOU ANCO, Oy oS Haale et tcecte re an ties ell econ cleo | ee aces | aes | eee DPE Ais oes arc.c)| be eters see | te ecnete Oe | 1 
DELVICE A.) Sewn Ue eccre: & eee See 1 A | os Pot BBS ors oil Me ieee 3 7) 28 Dee A 1 fell ss Bh ape 16 
Wnelassifieds) eas. See Bo one alll cote salt aPecces olka Cote ate ee eee perce sisi. Lome oP ks | eve | eae | | a | 

Oba ie ce eras oe ee wee OMe eer 9 4 40 83 5 9 21 51 3 244* 


* Of this total 196 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 48 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


Another substantial increase in activity raised the employment level by 
153,000 between June and July. This gain, when added to that of previous 
months, has made this year’s employment expansion one of the largest on 
record. In the four months of heaviest seasonal demand for labour—mid- 
March to mid-July—the economy has provided more than 650,000 additional 
jobs. This represents an increase of 12 per cent, larger than for the correspond- 
ing period of the past three years and equal to that of 1955. The employment 
total in July, 6,206,000, was up 3 per cent over the year. 

The labour force expanded at a more moderate rate than employment, 
increasing by 357,000 from mid-March to mid-July. The margin over last 
year rose to 120,000 by July, which is not much less than the long-term average 
and considerably more than the average gain for the first six months. 

Of the total increase in employment during July, two-thirds was in agri- 
culture and 95 per cent were males. The gain was concentrated among younger 
workers because of the heavy influx of students, who are normally the main 
source of additional labour at this time of year. Among males there was an 
increase of 130,000 in the 14-19 age group, representing more than 80 per 
cent of the total increase in the number of men with jobs. For females there 
was an increase of 60,000 teenage girls with jobs, with off-setting decreases in 
most other age groups. 

The increase in job opportunities had a noticeable effect on the proportion 
of the population participating in the labour force (i.e., either working or 
seeking work). This was particularly true for teenagers. Among males aged 
14-19 the participation rate fell sharply through most of 1958 and the first 
half of 1959. In July it recovered to a level almost as high as a year ago, 
although it was still lower than in previous years. The participation rate for 
females in this age group also showed a sharp recovery from the low levels of 
this spring. 

Since the net increase in jobs was accompanied by an almost equal net 
increase in entrants into the labour force, there was little change in the level of 
unemployment during July. The number seeking work fell only 6,000 between 
June and July, to a total of 228,000. The number on temporary layoff, at 12,000, 
was also down slightly over the month. The comparable figures for the same 
time last year were 291,000 “seekers” and 19,000 on temporary layoff. 

The last half of the month saw unemployment increase in a number of 
manufacturing centres in Ontario, and in parts of British Columbia affected 
by the strike of woodworkers. In total, however, the local labour market 
picture was still much better than a year ago. At this time last year there were 
still 27 areas with a substantial labour surplus. By the end of July this year, 
the number in this category had been reduced to one. 
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In nonfarm industries, the employ- 
ment margin over last year rose to 199,- 
000, almost 4 per cent. The construction 
industry was the main factor in the strong 
advance in July. Progress in this industry 
had been rather slow in earlier months 
because of delays in road and highway 
projects and a drop in the number of 
new housing starts. During July, how- 
ever, road building got well underway 
TE) | and was supported by renewed expansion 
sine | in industrial and commercial building. As 
| a result, employment in the industry was 
again well above last year’s level. 


More modest gains were recorded 























—e haw 
With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture in most of the other main industry sub- 


divisions. Of these, services continued to 
account for a major part of the increase 
over last year. Only in mining was em- 
With Jobs: ployment still lower than a year earlier. 

















Agriculture 








Total manufacturing employment, though 
higher than last year, has been rising 
more slowly in recent months than is 
usual at this time of year. In some parts 
of manufacturing, however, the expansion 
since last fall has been quite rapid. This is 
particularly true in the manufacture of iron and steel products, especially 
primary steel, sheet metal and heating and cooking appliances. 


= 
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Weakness in demand for transportation equipment has been one of the 
main factors retarding the advance of employment in manufacturing as a whole. 
Employment in this group of industries in May was down 11 per cent over the 
year in spite of a considerable gain in motor vehicles and parts. Most of the 
decrease is concentrated in aircraft manufacturing, in which employment was 
down to two-thirds of its 1957 peak. Almost all of this drop was in Ontario, 
resulting from the cancellation of the Arrow program; employment in the 
Quebec aircraft industry has been fairly stable in recent months, and new 
contracts recently awarded should boost employment there. 


Those employed in manufacturing have been working longer hours this 
year. In the first five months of 1959, the average work week was 40.9 hours, 
up from 40.4 hours a year earlier. Longer hours were evident in most industries, 
particularly in textile and rubber. 


Industrial disputes were more prevalent during July than they have been 
since last fall. In all, some 38,000 workers were on strike at the end of the 
month, close to last year’s peak of 42,500, in October. The strike of wood- 
workers in British Columbia accounted for almost all of this year’s total. 
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Characteristics of the Unemployed 


Unemployment has been falling fairly steadily since the end of last year 
and by mid-July amounted to 3.5 per cent of the labour force compared with 
4.6 per cent in July 1958. The decline stems from two developments. The 
first is a substantial increase in employment, and the second is the relatively 
slow rate at which the labour force has expanded during the past year. 

The decline in unemployment has involved both sexes and all age groups. 
In June, male job-seekers,* accounting for 85 per cent of the total, showed a 
year-to-year decline of 77,000; females were 13,000 lower than a year before. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK 
1957 TO DATE 


Thoosands (Not adjusted for seasonal variation) Thousands 
800 800 

AGE GROUPS 
700 700 
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* Refers to persons without jobs and seeking work, The Labour Force, DBS. 
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At mid-year the number of men seeking work constituted 4.2 per cent of the 
male labour force compared with 5.9 per cent a year before. For women the 
percentage had dropped from 3.2 to 2.3. 

People 20 to 24 years of age registered the largest percentage decrease in 
job seekers during the past year. Unemployed men 64 years of age and over 
were still having difficulty finding jobs, the number seeking work being virtually 
the same as in June 1958. Boys and girls 14 to 19 years of age continued 
to have the highest rates of unemployment, with one of every eleven in the 
labour force seeking a job in June. Teenage job-seekers rose less sharply than 
job-seekers in any other age group during the business downturn, but fell at 
a more moderate rate during the current business upswing. 

Single men constituted a smaller proportion of total male job-seekers in 
June 1959 than in the same month last year. The proportion dropped from 52 
per cent to 48 per cent, reflecting a particularly sharp decline in the number 
of jobless single men. There were very few married women job-seekers in June. 
This category normally accounts for only a small part of the total number of 
job-seekers, and the relative importance of the group showed a still further 
decline over June 1958. Single women registered a substantially smaller decline 
than single men. 

Of the 234,000 job-seekers in June, almost 24 per cent were out of work 
for seven months or more. This proportion was considerably higher for men 
than for women. Older persons appear more subject to long-term unemployment 
than younger persons, and the unskilled more than the skilled workers. 

Both short-term unemployment (persons seeking work less than one 
month) and persons out of work one to six months declined by roughly one- 
third over the year and between them accounted for about 90 per cent of the 
total decline. While the number of persons without jobs for seven months or 
more showed little over-all change from the corresponding month last year, 
there were important differences within this group. The number of persons 
jobless from seven to twelve months declined at much the same rate as those 
in the first two groups, but the drop was offset by an increase in the number 
of persons without jobs for more than a year. 

The year-to-year decline in unem- 
ployment was shared by all regions. 
The most marked improvement oc- 
curred in Ontario and the western 
provinces. Unemployment rates were 
still fairly high during June in Quebec 
and the Atlantic regions; job-seekers 
as a percentage of the labour force 
amounted to 5.4 per cent and 6.8 per 
cent respectively. The rate was lowest 
in the Prairies (1.6 per cent), followed 
by Ontario (2.7 per cent) and the 
Pacific (3.9 per cent). 














Averages 





3 
1956 =: 1957 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 1959 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in_non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 




















SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
WINDSOR oo Quebec-Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
Vancouver- —-> HALIFAX 
New Westminster Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall arnham- 
Joliette Granby 
Lac St. Jean —->FORT WILLIAM- 
New Glasgow PORT ARTHUR 
NIAGARA Guelph 
PENINSULA Kingston 
OSHAWA < Kitchener 
PETERBOROUGH <— London 
Rouyn-Val d’Or —->MONCTON 
Saint John —»>SARNIA 
Shawinigan Sudbury 
Sherbrooke —>TIMMINS- 
—->SYDNEY KIRKLAND LAKE 
Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
Thetford-Megantic- Charlottetown 
St. Georges Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North 
Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
—»RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
—-> YORKTON 
Brampton —-»BATHURST 
CENTRAL —->BEAUHARNOIS 
VANCOUVER —-»BELLEVILLE- 
ISLAND TRENTON 
Drummondville Bracebridge 
Fredericton Bridgewater 
Newcastle —»>CAMPBELLTON 
Okanagan Valley —->CHILLIWACK 
Rimouski Cranbrook 
St. Stephen —->DAUPHIN 
Sorel —)DAWSON CREEK 
Summerside Drumheller 
Victoriaville Pe ee 
alt 
—»>GASPE 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
—»>KENTVILLE 
Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
—>MONTMAGNY 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
—->PORTAGE 
LA PRAIRIE 


—->PRINCE GEORGE 
ee 
2 NORTH SHORE 

Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Simcoe 

Stratford 

Swift Current 
—»TRAIL-NELSON 


Truro 
—»>VALLEYFIELD 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
—-> WOODSTOCK 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 


—-)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339, March issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Between June and July the over-all 
employment situation in the Atlantic 
region showed very little change. An 
estimated 530,000 persons had jobs in 
July, some 3,000 fewer than in the 
previous month but 12,000 more than a 
year before. Farm employment expanded 
as usual in response to demand for farm 
help, but the gain was offset by re- 
duced activity in some non-farm indus- 
tries. Seasonal slackening occurred in 
fishing, fish processing and logging. Coal 
mines in Nova Scotia operated steadily 
during the month, ending a series of 
periodic shutdowns that began early last 
summer. Apart from the steel industry, 
which showed a further employment gain 

se J during the month, there was little 
evidence of improvement in heavy manufacturing. The construction industry 
was fairly active during July but most types of skilled construction tradesmen 
were still in plentiful supply. 

While total employment was higher than in July 1958, weaknesses were 
still evident in a number of key industries. Pulpwood logging, which provided 
jobs for some 15,000 workers during the summer of 1957, employed only 
about half that number this summer. Sawmilling was more active this year 
than in 1958 but market conditions have shown little real change and stocks 
of lumber were excessive in most areas. 

The general level of manufacturing employment shows little improvement. 
The pulp and paper products industry has registered an advance of 5 per cent 
over the year, and prospects have also brightened in iron and steel, where some 
workers have been recalled. In both industries, however, the employment 
gains have been smaller than the earlier losses. The transportation equipment 
industry has been a major source of weakness during the last year owing to 
reduced orders in shipbuilding, aircraft and railway rolling stock. 

Unemployment was lower than last year in almost all local areas. The 
classification of the 21 areas in the region at the end of July was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate 
surplus, 9 (15); in balance, 12 (5). 








LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- ATLANTIC 
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Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Seasonal 
expansion resulted in greater job opportunities in this area. Skilled construc- 
tion workers were in fairly strong demand; however, construction experienced 
delays due to unfavourable weather. Total industrial employment in Halifax 
was 3.6 per cent higher than a year earlier in May. All industries shared in the 


improvement, with gains ranging from 1 per cent in manufacturing to 11 per 
cent in construction. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 















































Labour Surplus Approximate Balance| Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

July July July July ah July July July July 

1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitanseneccmeckimeee ae — 3 5 7 7 2 = — 
Major industrialeenweae ee 1 10 15 13 10 3 — — 
Major Agricultural............. — 2 t 4 10 8 — = 
IMTIOLE te iii tcc. es cies === 12 27 36 31 10 — — 
Totals serene ets 1 27 51 60 58 23 — — 

















St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little between June and July. Construction activity was main- 
tained at a high level despite the fact that housing starts during the first half of 
the year were substantially lower than in the comparable period last year. 
Construction of a $13-million university building is expected to provide jobs 
for several hundred workers. The usual movement of farm labourers from 
Newfoundland to Ontario helped to reduce the level of unemployment. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Resump- 
tion of full-scale mining operations was a significant development in this area. 
Employment in local fish plants slackened as the lobster fishing season came 
to an end about mid-month. The construction industry showed continuing 
strength: house-building activity was maintained at a higher level than last year. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Apart 
from seasonal influences, the employment situation changed very little over the 
month in the Moncton area. The general level of industrial employment con- 
tinued higher than last year. 


Kentville, Bathurst, Campbellton, Edmundston and Woodstock (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
was substantially higher in July. At mid- 
month, the number of persons with jobs 
was estimated to be 1,716,000, an in- 
crease of 56,000 since June and 42,000 
more than a year ago. In contrast to 
last year, when agriculture accounted for 
almost the entire gain in employment 
during the month, more than half of the 
increase this year occurred in non-farm 
occupations. It was the largest June-to- 
July increase in non-farm employment in 
many years. 

Construction employment played a 
large part in the improved non-farm job 
situation. Industrial, commercial and 
institutional building was especially act- 
ive; residential building declined moder- 
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ately. Summer employment in forestry was markedly higher than last year, and 
the seasonal downturn occurred later. At the end of May, mining employment 
was also higher than a year ago, largely due to increased output of iron ore. 

Manufacturing employment at the end of May was slightly higher than in the 
same month last year. There was greater activity in the textile, clothing, leather, 
transportation equipment and wood products industries. In some instances, the 
level of employment in these industries had reached a point higher than either 
the 1958 or the 1957 figure at this time of year. Further expansion in the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industry is expected to result from new contracts 
recently received. Reports also indicate that production in primary and second- 
ary textile plants will be resumed at relatively high levels after the vacation 
period. 

There was a further decline in unemployment during July. At the end of 
the month, half of the region’s labour market areas were in the balanced, and 
half in the moderate surplus, category. Last year all but three of the 24 labour 
market areas had a labour surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment in construction 
and manufacturing expanded further during the month. In response to the 
high level of construction activity, employment rose in plants manufacturing 
building materials. Improved production was reported in most firms manufac- 
turing iron and steel goods. Increased hiring in the transportation equipment 
industry was reported during the month as a result of new contracts in the 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Activity was brisk in the 
woods; saw and planing mills worked at capacity. Holidays prevailed at textile 
mills and clothing factories but reports indicated that workers would be recalled 
earlier than last year. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural) and Beauharnois, Gaspé, Montmagny, 
Quebec North Shore and Valleyfield (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. The continuing high level of employment in the woods, a further 
expansion of construction and a seasonal rise in farm activity resulted in a 
considerable drop in unemployment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario continued a greater than seasonal rise during the 
month, reaching the highest level on record at mid-July. The number of per- 
sons with jobs was 2,294,000, an increase of 55,000 from the previous month 
and of 73,000 from the previous year. About two-fifths of the month-to-month 
increase occurred in agriculture; the increase over the year, however, was 
virtually all in non-agricultural industries. 

The first half of July was marked by a steady increase in demand for 
Jabour, with the anticipation of manpower shortages in a number of skilled 
occupations. This trend was partly arrested in the latter part of the month 
as many industries began closing down their plants for annual vacations, inven- 
tory taking and model change-over. Motor vehicle production came to a stand- 
still in the second half of the month, owing to shutdowns for annual holidays 
and inventory taking. As a result, total production in J uly was about 15 per cent 
lower than in the previous month but was 26 per cent above last year’s level. 
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facturing production and employment mtv Massie oY aba 
extended to both durable and non-durable fe phsitins 
consumer goods and to some capital 
goods. Most noticeable was the improve- 
ment in the output of steel, agricultural 
implements and other iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Employment in these industries, 
which had been in a rather depressed 
state through most of 1958, has now 
reached an all-time high. At mid-July, 
the steel mills operated at almost 95 per 
cent of rated capacity, compared with less 
than 70 per cent a year earlier. In the 
farm implements industry large-scale 
seasonal layoffs, usual at this time of 
year, have thus far been averted by a 
diversification of production. 


Construction activity continued to increase seasonally, aided by an upturn 
in new housing starts after a decline in the previous month, but total construc- 
tion employment has not reached last year’s level. 


An unusually large increase in the labour force during the month, due 
chiefly to the influx of high school students, has been the cause, together with 
layoffs, of a slight rise in unemployment. However, the level of unemployment 
is below last year. Seven of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, three from the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and four 
(the areas where model change-over has affected the auto industry) from the 
balanced to the moderate surplus category. The area classification at the end 
of July was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
1 (2); in moderate surplus, 6 (14); in balance, 27 (18). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Classification Unchanged: Hamilton (Group 3). Em- 
ployment remained considerably higher than last year. The iron and steel 
products industries showed the greatest buoyancy. The automobile plant plans 
the shortest model change shutdown in several years. In a number of other 
industries, plants were shut down in July for vacations. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). 
Employment conditions continued to improve, and labour shortages were avoided 
only by the influx of students and workers from outside points. Activity in 
sawmills and in the pulp and paper industry in the area continued at a high 
level. Toronto (Group 3). Economic activity remained high, despite a slow- 
down during the month due to vacation shutdowns. A high volume of produc- 
tion and new hirings were reported both in consumer durables and non-durables, 
particularly in meat packing, agricultural implements, fabricated and structural 
steel, and light electrical apparatus and supplies. 

Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Layoffs 
for inventory-taking in the motor vehicles and supplies industries, followed by 
plant shutdowns for annual holidays, resulted in increased unemployment. It 
is expected that production will be resumed in the first half of September, after 
several idle weeks for model change-over. 
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Niagara Peninsula, Oshawa and Peterborough (major industrial) were reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. The reclassification was mainly the result of 
plant shutdowns for annual holidays. 

Sarnia and Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 

Belleville-Trenton (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


Economic activity on the Prairies 
maintained its usual mid-summer buoy- 
ancy. July employment was estimated 
at 1,105,000, an increase of 32,000 from 
the month before. Hay cutting, work on 
specialty and irrigated crops, and pre- 
parations for harvest caused a _ large 
increase, amounting to 38,000, in the 
farm work force. 

Stands of wheat, barley and flax 
were heavy in Manitoba and crops were 
generally quite good in south-central and 
eastern Saskatchewan and in central 
Alberta. Next to the international bound- 
ary and in large areas around Saskatoon 
and Battleford, however, as well as in 
eastern Alberta and in part of the Peace 
eS ) sit «J River district, most crops were reported 
moderate to poor. Damage from grasshoppers, cutworms and hail was not 
excessive. 

Industrial employment, usually stable in the holiday season, was not quite 
as strong as usual but nevertheless remained more than 5 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Steadiest during the month were the trade and service industries, 
which during the first half of this year have increased employment levels over 
1958 by 5 and 3 per cent respectively. Manufacturing employment moved from 
fractionally above the 1958 levels early in the year to about 4 per cent higher 
at mid-year, with the largest gains in iron and steel products. Employment in 
food and beverages also improved. Some weaknesses persisted in transportation 
equipment and products of petroleum and coal. In construction, the seasonal 
decline in the first quarter of the year was much smaller than usual, with em- 
ployment roughly 20 per cent higher than in the same period of 1958. It has 
continued strong during the second quarter and at the end of May was 6 per 
cent above the very high level of 1958. 

Unemployment in the Prairie region was lower than last year. Five labour 
market areas were reclassified during the month to categories denoting reduced 
unemployment. In all 20 areas the demand and supply of labour were in balance 
at the end of July. At this time in 1958 two areas were in moderate surplus 
and 18 were in balance. 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. 
Agriculture and summer resorts took on new workers while metropolitan activity 
remained high. Forest fires in the north of Alberta curtailed woods operations, 
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although some men were employed in fire fighting. In the Winnipeg area, demand 
for workers at the large construction sites in the north of the province appeared 
to have levelled off. In the city, shortages of sewing machine operators and 
other skilled personnel were evident. Unskilled help was readily available. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. Construction, navigation and transportation labour requirements in- 
creased during the month and mining continued at a high level. Grain elevators 
did some hiring as shipments increased in July. Total grain movements in the 
crop year, however, were about 10 per cent lower than last year. The bus and 
aircraft plant began layoffs in preparation for the removal of its operations to 
Montreal. 


Yorkton (major agricultural), Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, and Dawson Creek 
(minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


After an initial upsurge, employment in the Pacific region in the first half 
of 1959 was fairly stable, at a level about 5 per cent higher than last year. This 
stability continued between June and July, the number of persons with jobs 
increasing seasonally by 13,000 to 561,000. There was, however, a drop in 
the number of persons at work during the month, because of industrial disputes 
and vacations. During most of July a strike involving some 27,000 workers 
was in progress in logging and lumber manufacturing. Towards the end of 
the month strikes were called in the fishing, fish canning and construction indus- 
tries but were settled by mid-August (for further details see page 790). 
been largely concentrated in the forest 
industries, employment in logging and 
the manufacture of lumber and paper 
products being up about 10 per cent. 
The re-opening of the Britannia mine 
and increasing activity in other base 
metal developments have boosted mining 
employment, although it still lags behind 
the high levels of two and three years 
ago. Production and employment at 
smelters in Kitimat and Trail have im- 
proved steadily; at Kitimat all of the 
workers previously released have been | 
recalled. ay Sas 

Manufacturing employment in gen- | 
eral has improved slowly, led by saw- | : 
milling and the expanding pulp and paper besser 
manufacturing industry. Full recovery in manufacturing has been retarded b 
slackness in shipbuilding and related iron and steel products manufacturing 
firms. Construction employment followed the usual seasonal pattern during 
the first half of the year at levels higher than last year but well down from 
1956-57. 

Unemployment, down more than one-third from last year’s level, remained 
unchanged from June to July. It increased slightly in Victoria and the logging 
areas of Vancouver Island. Elsewhere seasonal gains in agriculture, construc- 
tion and mining resulted in a further drop in unemployment. The classification 
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of the 11 labour market areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in 
balance, 7 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


WVancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment, down to moderate proportions, remained virtually unchanged during the 
month. During the first six months of this year, employment in Vancouver- 
New Westminster was, on the average, about 3 per cent higher than last year. 
During July the IWA strike shut down virtually the entire sawmilling industry, 
which accounts for close to one-third of manufacturing employment. Strikes 
among steel workers, cement masons and floor layers disrupted construction 
work for varying periods, although activity in the industry was maintained at 
a higher level than last year. Strike action also closed down a major part of 
the fishing and fish canning industry. Apart from layoffs in trucking and coastal 
shipping, the indirect effects of these strikes were relatively minor. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. The continued downtrend in 
shipbuilding activity this year has prevented a full recovery in this area; in 
May industrial employment was still down fractionally from last year and was 
6 per cent lower than two years ago. The strike in the lumber industry, involv- 
ing some 3,500 workers directly, resulted in some layoffs among construction 
and trucking firms in July. Unemployment in the area was about the same as 
a month earlier, though still well down from last year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
The strike of woodworkers brought a halt to logging, the main activity of this 
area. It resulted in the layoff of a considerable number of workers in other 
industries. Registrations at National Employment Service offices rose by more 
than one-third during the month. 


Chilliwack, Prince George, Trail-Nelson (minor) were reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 3. Unemployment in these areas dropped as a result of seasonal 
increases in construction, agriculture and mining. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1959) 





Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a).................| July 18 6,434,000 |+ 2.3 4- 1.9 
PATS oa i Oa eed ct nat achavciay'. el. pe 3 evades July 18 6,206,000 |+ 2.5 + 3.0 
PA OTICUICUTOSS9e: eee ame eee s 6 oheete yas July 18 835,000 |+ 14.2 _ 1.9 
Ones erieiilbive. sikh). wccum eats.) 20s Go eee July 18 5,371,000 |+ 0.9 “+ 3.6 
ALR OF KOT sae er Be teach 'ch xg ets, «5:2 4G t July 18 4,961,000 |+ 1.3 + 4.4 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... July 18 5,879,000 |+ 3.3 + 3.4 
Ateworkicotnours Ob OrGss4 «6c ba8he « July 18 5,233,000 |— 2.4 fe 4.1 

At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover.| July 18 50,000 |— 13.8 _ 34.2 
fOMOTNEMTCASONS eth see ee tee ss see. July 18 584,000 |+ 128.1 +4- Bae 
Not at work duetotemporary layoff....| July 18 12,000 |— 14.3 _ 36.9 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... July 18 327,000 |— 9.7 _ lt) 
Without jobs and seeking work............... July 18 228,000 |— 2.6 - ie 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

A tlantiCee eee te heise ener oie lata bes bucks July 16 30,200 |— 26.9 = 37.6 

JOUR sToc anes mb ee ees be iat ieee One te ge July 16 90,300 |— 8.4 — 30.0 

BEET ETE Oe ol OR Re te Oe eae July 16 100,000 |— 4.1 — 26.0 

PATO ee te oe ee RRS July 16 35,100 j— 11.1 — 20.6 

LESTE Dated 1. tae Ok CONE Lee Cane 2 ee July 16 35,900 |— — 3.5 - 35.6 

Oth aha eo ONG ar aaetert soe casts xs July 16 291,500 |— 9.2 — 29.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

ARN cote Ss Pat i See) Ae ee June 30 220,548 |— 21.1 — 50.5 
AMOUNT OL DENEIIE DAY MENUS 5. 56. cc.ier io oso 0.05 June $18,157,149 |— 55.1 — 50.9 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... May 119.3 |+ 3.1 + Oep 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... May 111.5 |+ 1.8 + 1.0 
| Teckersteagsh flev@pn ay 40) eee ko aes 8 0s ore ae ee Ist Qtr. 1959 16,955 oo _ 20.2 

Destined tothelaboun force. iiesc cosh. oe 1st Qtr. 1959 8,056 — — 23.0 

Conciliation Services 
Dir iaerel CAdce Ut DLOR POSSE eae a ccc hone cis eres ne ae vi ort | a SPERM R ed dale oh RIES ated oe (Ale se feneatalie 
DN iy ooncrt wor WErehe VDL GG see oan ae: fc env irint ec |i abn Poh oye «|p errnsacemele alam esc ve 
Strikes and Lockouts 
SPDs rAnCeLOCKOULS 6 oe eke Spain. ceblle cimns July AD sia ete — 8.7 
INI@y, Gr? Wore AVES! THIRWOIAVENGH, wo sue cunbosdodanonen July 41,417 |+ 391.2 + 581.4 
PUT AtiOM ID) MISTY CARY Gas oes es Se esse cae ess July 685,505 |+1095.9 + 712.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... May $73.84 |+ 0.8 +. 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... May $1.73. |= 10.6 aa 336 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... May 41.1 jt ~~ 110 + 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. May $70.92 |+ 1.3 A 7 we) 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ July 125.9 0.0 + 1.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| May tbe344-1 oe f- 3.8 
Total labouriincoMes.:s3..s% ces « $000, 000..| May 1,482 |+ 3.9 + rez; 
Industrial Production 
Total (average! 1949. = 100) hacia cas. oes June 171.0 |+ 3.3 + Vie 
AMamiiactiringo. wc eo. coer ts ts oink cee e's June 156.2 |+ 3.5 + 6.6 
Durableasterer ee tre cet ties cee eke eal Ss June 161.5 |+ 4.7 oo 8.5 
Nonslurablesth. ty. mits tase othe 24 aude s June 151.6 |+ 2. 4+ 4, 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue. 


(b) See page 339, March issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Greatly increased strike activity, most of it in British Columbia, marked 
the industrial relations picture in July. Loggers, fishermen and fish cannery 
workers, structural iron workers, garage employees, marine engineers, cement 
masons and carpenters were among the occupations affected. Some disputes 
have been settled, but the largest work stoppage, involving the B.C. loggers, was 
still in effect at the time of writing. In eastern Canada one major work stop- 
page was in effect at the John Inglis plant in Toronto. Meanwhile important 
settlements were reached in the telephone industry, affecting more than 20,000 
workers, and in a variety of other industries affecting smaller numbers of 
employees. 

The 27,000 loggers on strike in British Columbia represented more than 
half of all workers involved in work stoppages during July. This dispute be- 
tween the International Woodworkers of America and the B.C. coastal lumber 
industry centres around wages. No progress has been reported towards settle- 
ment. It is reported that a number of injunctions have been issued by British 
Columbia courts prohibiting picketing of property belonging to companies 
affected by the work stoppage. 

The West Coast fishing industry was tied up by a strike which lasted from 
July 25 to August 7 for salmon fishermen, and from July 29 to August 7 for 
cannery workers and tendermen. The strike involved the Fisheries Association 
of B.C. and the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union. Some 3,000 can- 
nery workers, 750 tendermen (who take the fish from the boat to cannery) and 
5,000 salmon fishermen were involved. Fishing operations as such are not within 
the scope of the British Columbia Labour Relations Act and thus not subject 
to the usual conciliation board procedure required before a strike is legal. 
However, a conciliation board was set up in connection with negotiations 
affecting salmon tendermen and cannery workers, and a majority report 
recommended a 4-per-cent pay increase spread over two years. The union 
rejected this recommendation. 

The fishermen went on strike first, followed by a strike of the shore 
workers after a government-conducted strike vote in mid-July. The final terms 
of settlement include a two-year agreement. The new prices for sockeye salmon 
will be 31 cents a pound this year and 32 cents next year, compared with 
28 cents in 1958; for cohoe salmon the prices will be 21 cents a pound this 
year and 22 cents next year, compared with 16 cents last year. The base pay 
for shore workers has been increased by 12 cents an hour this year (retro- 
active to April 16) and 5 cents next year over the minimum of $1.60 an hour 
for men, and by an increase of 10 cents an hour this year and a further 5 cents 
next year over the previous minimum of $1.32 for women. Wage rates ranging 
from $215 to $390 a month for tendermen have been raised by $20 a month 
this year and will be increased by a further $10 next year. The new agreement 
calls for the introduction of a pension plan by April 15, 1960. 

Another important West Coast dispute, between the Structural Steel Asso- 
ciation of British Columbia (the Structural Iron Section of the Building and 
Construction Industries Exchange) and the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, involved a relatively small number 
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of workers but affected a number of construction operations. Two of the 
major issues in the dispute, which began on June 22, were the companies’ 
proposal to bring up to 50 per cent of the work force from Alberta, and the 
proposal to cut travel time for workers in the area immediately outside 
Vancouver. The previous agreement provided that the employer would pay 
regular rates on jobs outside the city of Vancouver, but on jobs within the 
greater Vancouver area would compensate for time spent in travelling from 
the city limits to the job and return. The strike is reported to be approaching 
an end on the basis of a compromise formula on travelling time and an increase 
of at least 57 cents an hour over 27 months on the present base rate of $2.62. 
(This is preliminary information only, the most recent available at the time 
of writing. ) 

This dispute has acquired special interest because of the legal proceed- 
ings that developed in connection with it. It is reported that on June 26 
an injunction was issued by a British Columbia court against strike action 
on the Second Narrows Bridge until certain work was completed which 
would put the bridge in a safe condition. It is reported that the union 
withdrew pickets from the bridge but advised members to stay off the job 
until certain safety steps were taken. Early in July a second court order was 
issued ordering the men to return to work on the bridge. Mr. Justice Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court was later quoted as criticizing the union 
for improperly transmitting to the strikers the terms of the court orders. The 
judge said his orders did not affect the strike but were to stop creation of a 
hazard by leaving the bridge in its present condition. Later in July the local 
union was fined $10,000 and three union officials $3,000 each for contempt 
of court. These penalties were imposed by Mr. Justice Manson, who had 
previously issued the injunctions, which, he said in his judgment, the union 
made no honest effort to obey. 

A settlement was reached between the Northland Navigation Company and 
the National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, ending a strike that 
had lasted from June 26 to July 16. This work stoppage also involved a small 
number of workers but tied up a considerable amount of coastal shipping. It 
is reported that the terms of settlement included a 10-per-cent wage boost for 
engineers retroactive to September 1958, plus another 10 per cent in Sep- 
tember 52: 

The only strike involving a substantial number of workers in eastern 
Canada during July was at the Toronto plant of the John Ingiis Company. 
More than 700 workers in this plant, members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, went out on strike on July 14, after rejecting the company’s offer 
that was accepted by workers at the two other John Inglis plants in Scar- 
borough and St. Catharines. The offer included 252 cents an hour over the 
three years of the agreement, and $45 settlement pay. Ther-23s"cents? was 
made up of 7 cents an hour each year during the three-year agreement, approxi- 
mately 3 cents an hour for improving the pension plan, and about 12 cents to 
improve the welfare plan. 

Important negotiations have just been completed or are still in progress 
in the men’s clothing and ladies’ garment industries. An agreement was recently 
reached between the Montreal Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union representing some 8,000 dressmakers. An 
interesting feature of the agreement is provision for maternity benefits of $50 
in the case of the birth of one child and $75 in the case of the birth of twins. 
In addition to the maternity benefits, dressmakers will also receive weekly 
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sickness benefits of $16 for women and $19 for men instead of the previous $14 
and $17 respectively. Hospital benefits will be raised from $8 to $10 a day 
up to 45 days, and the ceiling for hospital expenses will be increased from $50 
to $75. In Toronto, negotiations affecting 1,000 workers are being conducted 
between the Dress Manufacturers’ Guild and the ILGWU. In Winnipeg, recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board were turned down by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America in connection with their negotiations with the 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association of Western Canada. This industry pro- 
duces chiefly work clothes, sportswear and shirts. 

Negotiations between the Dominion Bridge Company and the United 
Steelworkers of America continue at many locations across the country. Settle- 
ment terms have been conditionally agreed upon with respect to the plants in 
Calgary and Edmonton. The terms include a 7-cent pay increase, providing 
for implementation of the co-operative wage study program with a base rate 
of $1.60 per hour and an increment of 5 cents an hour between job classes. 
Previously, tentative agreement had been reached with respect to the plants 
in Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie. The terms there called for a one-year agree- 
ment with a 4-cent increase from April 16 of this year, plus another 3 cents 
effective from August 16, and establishment of shift premiums of 8 cents and 
9 cents for afternoon and night shifts respectively. The terms of all these nego- 
tiations were accepted by the union on condition that no agreement will be 
signed with the company until settlement has been reached in all plants which 
are currently in negotiation. The company later said that the Toronto and Soo 
proposals would be withdrawn if full acceptance were not forthcoming by 
July 15. The union refused to accept this condition. 

It is reported that agreement has been reached between the Avro Aircraft 
Company of Malton and the International Association of Machinists, providing 
no wage increase at the present time. The agreement continues existing condi- 
tions and wage rates until July 1961, to enable the company to compete advan- 
tageously for production of the new RCAF Lockheed F-104 Starfighter. It is 
reported that there is a clause permitting the agreement to be re-opened in 
the event that the company fails to enter into a contract with the Canadian 
Government for production of the fighter plane. The company, according to 
reports, had earlier asked the union to accept substantial pay cuts in order to 
improve its competitive position. Wages at Avro are now set to range from 
$1.68 to $2.54 an hour with an average of $2.10; the average for de Havilland 
in Toronto, one of the company’s competitors, is $1.87, and that for Canadair 
in Montreal will be $1.97 by October 1. 

Unions representing the non-operating railway employees were preparing 
to submit their demands for revisions to the present collective agreements. 
Under the terms of the present agreement, notice of demands may be served 
after September 1. It has been reported that representatives of the unions 
concerned met in Montreal in the week beginning August 17. The forthcoming 
negotiations are expected to cover approximately 130,000 non-operating rail- 
road workers across Canada. 

The possibility of a strike has emerged in connection with negotiations 
between the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. A federal board of conciliation recently 
reported in connection with this dispute. A key issue has been the railway’s 
request to eliminate the rear-end brakemen on ore trains. This railway operates 
from Sept Iles, Que., to Knob Lake. Most of its work is hauling iron ore. The 
company claimed that the central control system in effect on the railroad relieves 
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the rear brakeman from most of the normal duties that fall to such workers on 
other railroads. The union said that it is far from satisfied that the central 
control system now installed is sufficiently automatic or foolproof to protect 
the crew from human or mechanical failure. The union said that the railway at 
first asked for complete freedom to determine the make-up of a crew, later 
restricted itself to the crew on an ore train, and finally limited its request to 
elimination of brakemen from ore trains, suggesting that this was only the 
beginning of the company’s efforts to eliminate jobs. The union added that 
aside from safety reasons, the rear-end brakeman is productive, and performs 
necessary and essential functions. 

The majority report of the conciliation board suggested that ore trains 
on this railroad can be operated efficiently and safely by a crew consisting 
of an engineer, a conductor, and a head-end brakeman; that in the light of the 
restricted duties of the conductor, the present duties of the rear-end brakeman 
can be performed by the conductor. The report recommended that no workers 
currently employed as rear-end brakemen should lose their employment, and 
that a joint study be made by the employer and the union of the operation of 
the ore trains without rear-end brakemen, with the question subject to re-opening 
by either party and to reconsideration by a second board of conciliation. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding agreements 
in the construction industry 


PART 1—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Atlases tecl = Welland. Onli teeta. your tstisc ince mesepatessn Cdn. Steel Wkrs. (Ind.) 
IAVTO PAICalty eM altOM NONE A ©. «in cit hi <tnseoarecenteoee Machinists ((AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ce AL COMI eIMIODtL CAN pe seas ag. sFencaeey gree oe Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Gdn Steel Foundries, (Montreal 20-..¢....0....060.000000 Steel and Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Continental Can, New Toronto, Ont. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
de Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupont, Shawinigan Falls, Que. ...........: eee CCCL-chartered local 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal :s. ..ic25 s...:.0082--s Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal ............0..0- Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore of Canada, Schefferville, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide) ...... Man. Tel. Wkrs. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide) ...... Man. Tel. Wkrs (Ind.) (traffic empl.) 
Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide) ...... Tel. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Meat co.’s (various), Vancouver. ..............-..00+.++ Meat Cutters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 2 
MTT Leth LLeCUlICs. LOLOL a eee cna te nt genre aseaeasene Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... CLC-chartered local 
Orenda: Engines, “Malton,” Ont.) 3.-..2........-0 202) --resees Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pacific Press, VAmCOUVEL ............cceseccecesrreeesseeeesee Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal ..............:-cseeeees Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina .................6000 Civil Service Assoc. (Sask.) (CLC) 
Shawinigan Water and Power, Montreal ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 


PART |l—Negotiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 

Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ............- Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric, Vancouver 2... cccceseeseseecoeseeeees Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery room employers, Toronto ............::+ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cab co.’s (various), WVanCOUVer .............ecceseeeeess Teamsters (CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw and Gear, Toronto ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Broadcasting Corp. (company-wide) 
Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ 
General Electric, Montreal 
TIndustriesi Lido Newsbaven; (Ont... ee 
Pacific Airlines, Vancouver 
of Edmonton 
City of Edmonton 
City of Edmonton 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Consumers Gas, Toronto 

Consumers Glass, Montreal 
Distillers? Corps. Villehiasalle,, Quen eri 
Dom. Bridge, Wancouver 
Dom. Glass, Montreal 
DomeySteely anda Coal Sydney, N-Se ei accci ee 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal 
Donohue bros. Clermont; Ques 45... 4055. ee 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Toronto 
Dunplate, Candea. , Oshawa, Ont. ws.ne er 
Braser:- Cots) Cabano; vOue rs air. arte ieee eae 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria 
Hotel Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver .... 
John Murdock, St.- Raymond, ‘Qué? 2...) 
New Brunswick Telephone, New Brunswick 


Cdn. 
Cdn. 
Cdn. 
Cdn. 
Cane 
City 


Rowntree Co., Toronto 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina 
ot) Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Oue: 42. 
Taverns & Hotels (various), Toronto 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal 


Union 


Stage Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Bro. of Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Okanagan Fed. of Fruit and Vegetable Wkrs. 


(CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wheat Pool Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .......... 
Alummum ‘Co. ‘of Can, Kingston: Ontee. ee 
L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec 
Atlas Asbestos, Montreal 
Can. Cement, Montreal 
City of Calgary 


Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Provi- 

dence, Montreal 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. 
Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth, N.S. 
Int. Harvester, Chatham, Ont. 
Manitoba Roliing Mill, Selkirk, Man. 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. 
Price Bros., Kenogami, Que. 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 

Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 

pervices) Fed (CCCI) (male) 

Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. che of Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
empl. 


Services Fed. (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ry Conciliation Board 


British Rubber, Lachine, Que. 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal 


Cdn. Pacific Railway (Western Region) Montreal 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) Montreal 


City of Caigary 
City of Hamilton 
Crane Ltd., Montreal 
Dom. Textile, Montgomery, Magog, Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville, Que. 
Dom. slextileraviontreal 2 eee eee ae 
Dunlop of Canada, Toronto 
Pry-Cadbury, Montreal 9 /-..0).4.0..20. ee 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. .....00...000......... 
North American Cynamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. .... 
Trans Canada Air Lines (company-wide) 


CLC-chartered local 

Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


Post Conciliation Bargaining 
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Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration Board 


Company and Location Union 
Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police, 


PRG) SUNS Re Mepy c,h SAG ES SORES aR re re eo Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.) 
Work Stoppage 


Fish canning co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.) 


Fish canning co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon tendermen) 
Fish canning co.’s (various), B.C. Coast ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) (fishermen) 

TG HDL SLis) 1 OTOMCO eterna. tere Mekiio arts osest eet peeed ees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

[timber ecous’ (various), BC. Coast) ’....10.00.5...- Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PART Il|—Settlements Reached During July 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate. ) 


Automobile dealers (various), Vancouver—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
eff. April 1, 1959 covering 600 empl.—5% increase (maximum 10¢ an hr.) retroactive to April 1, 
1959, 5% (maximum 10¢ an hr.) eff. April 1, 1960, plus a $3 premium for Saturday work. 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (crafts and services): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959 covering 11,000 empl.—$3.75-a-wk. 
increase in top rates for plant employees in larger centres; 4 wks. paid vacation after 30 yrs. 
eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Traffic Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
(telephone operators): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959 covering 12,000 empl.—$1.75-a-wk. 
increase in top rates for plant employees in larger centres; 4 wks. paid vacation after 30 yrs. 
eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (clerical empl.): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959 covering 8,750 emp!.—$1.75-a-wk. 
increase to make $2.50 top rate for clerks in larger centres, 4 wks paid vacation after 30 yrs. 
eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (equipment salesmen): Settlement terms not yet available. 


Cluett, Peabody, Stratford Ont.—Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—5% increase for hourly rated empl. and 24% for piece workers eff. Aug. 17, 1959; and 
5% for hourly rated empl. and 23% for piece workers eff. Aug. 17, 1960; work wk. reduced 
from 44 to 42 hrs. eff. Aug. 17, 1960; 3 wks. paid vacation after 15 yrs. (formerly, 3 wks. 
after 20 yrs.); surgical benefits now paid for by company. 


Electric Tamper and Equipment, Montreal—Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement eff. May 1, 1959 covering 550 empl.—S to 46¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1959, 
and 5¢ May 1, 1960; 2 additional half holidays on the days before Christmas and New Years 
making total of 9. 


Hamilton Cottons, Hamilton, Dundas, Trenton, Ont.—Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
Settlement terms not yet available. 


Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont.—Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl—4% wage increase eff. Feb. 1, 1959, and 4% Jan. 1, 1960; reduction in 
work wk. from 42 hrs. to 40 hrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1960. 


Miner Rubber, Granby, Que.—CLC-chartered local: 1-yr. agreement eff. Jan. 1, 1959 
covering 600 empl.—2¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 1959 and 3¢-an-hr. during 1960; 
3 wks. paid vacation after 11 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.), and 4 wks. after 25 yrs. 
(formerly no 4 wks. provision). 


Norton Co., Chippewa, Ont.—Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr.. agreement covering 
550 empl.—7¢-an-hr. general wage increase retroactive to May 21, 1959; sickness and accident 
indemnity increased from $40 to $50 a wk. 


Trans Canada Airlines, Montreal—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement eff. May 1, 
1959 covering 4,000 empl.—3% general wage increase retroactive to May 1, 1959. 





Corrected Report: June Settlement 


Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont.—Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): $8-a- 
‘month general increase (original report, July issue, page 679: $8-a wk.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Frontier College is Marking 
60th Anniversary This Year 


The Frontier College this year marks its 
60th anniversary. This summer a staff of 
74 labourer-teachers was operating in the 
field, in frontier locations in nine provinces, 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 
To the middle of 1959, a total of 91 
teachers had taught railway gangs and 
workers in mining, logging and construction 
camps. 

The labourer-teachers are _ specially 
trained and selected for their duties. They 
work daily at the same jobs and under the 
same conditions as the men they teach in 
the evenings. No instructor expects or 
receives any special consideration. The 
result is a growing respect and interest 
among the men that could not be earned 
in any other way. 

Arthur H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, is a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of The Frontier College. 





Commonwealth Meeting Adopts 
Canadian Scholarship Proposal 


The Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence, which met at Oxford, England, from 
July 15 to 29, was highly successful, the 
Canadian delegation has reported. The 
conference agreed to adopt a common- 
wealth scholarship scheme on the lines 
proposed by Canada. The scheme will 
have an objective of 1,000 scholarships at 
any one time, of which Canada _ will 
provide 250. 

Conference discussions on the supply 
and training of teachers centred on the 
shortage of adequate facilities in all com- 
monwealth countries and particularly in the 
less developed areas. In the light of the 
discussions at Oxford, the Canadian dele- 
gation announced that under existing tech- 
nical assistance programs Canada would 
make available about three million dollars 
over the next five years to train teachers 
from other commonwealth countries in 
Canada and to send to those countries 
qualified individual Canadian teachers or 
teams of teachers to assist with the estab- 
lishment or extension of teacher training 
institutions. 

This announcement, together with the 
earlier announcement made jointly by the 
leaders of the Canadian and Indian dele- 
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gations that Canada and India had agreed 
to devote the equivalent of about $10 mil- 
lion in counterpart funds to the develop- 
ment of higher technological and poly- 
technic schools in India, reflects the keen 
interest taken by Canada in the develop- 
ment of teacher training facilities and the 
provision of adequate technical education 
institutions in commonwealth countries. 
Both these indications that Canada is pre- 
pared to provide increased assistance for 
these purposes were extremely well re- 
ceived at the conference. 

The counterpart funds were generated 
through the disposal, by the Government 
of India, of Canadian wheat and other 
commodities, including non-ferrous metals, 
provided by Canada to India under the 
Colombo Plan. 

The extension of the arrangements for 
training teachers in Canada and abroad 
will, of course, be undertaken as part of 
Canada’s existing technical assistance pro- 
gram to which the provincial Departments 
of Education have made a most valuable 
contribution. 

The idea of a Commonwealth Education 
Conference originated at the Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference 
held at Montreal in 1958, when Canada 
proposed that in addition to the exchange 
of teachers and students between common- 
wealth countries which took place under 
the Technical Assistance Program of the 
Colombo Plan, there should be exchanges 
at a high educational level to encompass 
the natural and social sciences, law and 
other academic disciplines not normally 
covered by technical assistance. It was 
agreed at Montreal that a conference should 
be held this year in the United Kingdom 
to formulate the scope and detailed ar- 
rangements for a reciprocal scholarship 
scheme and to review the existing arrange- 
ments for commonwealth co-operation in 
all fields of education, particularly with 
respect to the supply and training of 
teachers and facilities for technical and 
scientific education which were known to 
be of particular concern to the under- 
developed countries and territories of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Canadian delegation at Oxford was 
headed by Hon. George Drew, Canadian 
High Commissioner in London, and _in- 
cluded Government officials and_ repre- 
sentatives of Canadian universities. 


CLC Establishes Committee 
On White-Collar Organization 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
established a committee to co-ordinate or- 
ganizing efforts in the white-collar field. 
Joe MacKenzie, CLC Director of Organi- 
zation, is chairman of the committee. 

The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of 20 CLC-affiliated unions with 
members in white-collar occupations, and 
is intended to be a clearing house for in- 
formation on the extent of organization, 
trends in bargaining and wage and salary 
data in the field. 

Potential eligible union membership of 
white-collar workers in Canada is estimated 
at more than 500,000. Only about 10 per 
cent of this total is at present organized 
in the trade union movement. 





Electronic Computers Creating 


Better Paid Office Positions 


New office jobs that are better paid and 
require more skill and training than many 
other clerical posts are being created by 
the use of electronic computers and related 
equipment, according to a bulletin, Auto- 
mation and Employment Opportunities for 
Officeworkers, issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. New occupations 
mentioned include: methods analyst, pro- 
grammer, computer console operator, and 
card-tape converter operator. 

In the long run, the remarkable growth 
in the numbers of clerical workers, which 
in the United States has brought the pro- 
portion of such workers from one in twenty 
in 1910 to one in eight in 1950, is sure to 
be restricted by the use of electronic com- 
puters, the Bureau says. In general, clerks 
employed in routine and repetitive work 
are most likely to be unfavourably affected 
by office automation. 

Those doing work which requires the use 
of considerable judgment or contact with 
other people, e.g., secretaries, receptionists, 
claim clerks, complaint clerks, and bill col- 
lectors, are least likely to be displaced. 
Another large occupation not likely to be 
much affected is that of stenographer. 

The greatest progress in the introduction 
of electronic date-processing equipment is 
being made, the Bureau says, in large organ- 
izations, especially in those whose em- 
ployees include a high proportion of cler- 
ical workers. So far government agencies, 
insurance companies, and public utilities 
have been among the leading users of elec- 
tronic computing systems; but banks are 
expected to become important users in the 
future. 


Canada’s Colombo Plan Donations 
Reach Total of $230 Million 


During the fiscal year 1958-59 Canada 
contributed $35,000,000 for aid in develop- 
ment and technical assistance under the 
Colombo Plan, bringing her total contribu- 
tion up to March 31, 1959, to more than 
$230,000,000, the Department of External 
Affairs has announced. This was in addi- 
tion to contributions to numerous programs 
carried out under United Nations auspices. 

In addition to aid in India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon given under the Plan, Canada made 
special grants of wheat and flour aggregat- 
ing $28,500,000 to these three countries 
between January 1, 1958 and March 31, 
1959. During the same period she also 
made loans amounting to $35,000,000 to 
countries in the Colombo Plan area to 
finance the purchase of wheat and flour to 
meet food shortages, bringing the total of 
special grants and loans for wheat and 
flour, over and above contributions to the 
Colombo Plan, to $70,000,000. 

At the Commonwealth Trade and Econ- 
omic Conference in Montreal, Canada 
announced an increase from $35,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in her annual contribution to 
the Colombo Plan over the next three 
years. A $10,000,000 program of economic 
assistance to the West Indies over the next 
five years, and a $500,000 technical assist- 
ance program for Commonwealth coun- 
tries in Africa and elsewhere which are not 
covered by the Colombo Plan or the West 
Indies program were also announced. 


Was Organizer of Co-operative 
Movement, Msgr. Coady Dies 


A noted co-operative leader, Msgr. Moses 
M. Coady, Ph.D., D.D., whose guidance is 
credited with helping thousands in the 
Maritime Provinces out of the economic 
depression of the 1930's, died last month at 
Antigonish, N.S. He was 77. 

In 1927 Msgr. Coady presented a co-op- 
erative organization plan for Nova Scotia 
fishermen to a federal Royal Commission. 
Later he was asked to implement this plan 
and in doing so organized 40,000 fishermen 
in a period of ten months. 

Msgr. Coady’s simple techniques for com- 
munity self-help became known as the 
Antigonish Movement and spread to Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean area and South 
America. 

He had retired in 1952 from the director- 
ship of the Extension Department Ole ste 
Francis Xavier University, a post he had 
held since 1948. Before joining the Uni- 
versity, he reorganized the Nova Scotia 
Teachers Union. 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Plan Campaign against Imports 


Plans for an intensive campaign against 
imports of clothing coming into Canadian 
and American markets were discussed at a 
meeting in Montreal last month of the 
executive board of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. A national health 
plan for the United States and the tendency 
for employment in the clothing industry 
to diminish were among the other topics 
considered. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, President of the union, 
explained that the fight against imports will 
be directed mainly against those from 
Japan and Hong Kong, which are said to 
have increased 800 per cent in the last 15 
years. He proposed “corrective” action in 
Canada and the United States by way of 
exerting pressure on the federal Govern- 
ment and by persuading the public not to 
buy these imported goods. 


10 Cents an Hour 


Mr. Potofsky asserted that wages in the 
countries exporting to Canada are equal 
to 10 cents an hour, and that output was 
“often the product of homework”. 

President Potofsky expressed the view 
that organized labour in the United States 
is in favour of Government-helped hospital 
plans. He said that the cost of medical, 
surgical and hospital care has become pro- 
hibitive for large sections of the popula- 
tion, and is still rising. “Some form of 
government aid has become necessary,” he 
asserted. 

About 50 delegates attended the meeting, 
and these included: Hyman Reiff, Manager, 
Montreal Joint Board; Sol Spivak, Manager, 
Toronto Joint Board; Joseph James, Winni- 
peg; and Saul Linds, Associate Manager 
of the Montreal Joint Board. 


Leather Goods Workers Plan 


Organizing Drive in Canada 


A fund of $150,000 has been set aside 
for organizational purposes in Canada, it 
was announced at a meeting in Montreal 
last month of the general executive board 
of the International Leather Goods, Plastics 
and Novelty Workers Union. The an- 
nouncement was made by Norman Zukow- 
sky, President of the Union. 

The Union has about 45,000 members, 
of whom slightly more than 1,000 are in 
Canada, in Montreal and Toronto locals. 

An increase in the per capita levy will 
be sought at next year’s international con- 
vention to meet the cost of the intensified 
organizing campaign in Canada and the 
United States. 
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The importance of uniform contract 
standards regarding wage and working con- 
ditions was agreed upon at the meeting. 
One of the main aims of the union will be 
the attainment of a 35-hour week, instead 
of the present 374-hour one. Uniformity 
will also be sought in wages and in health, 
welfare and pension benefits. 


Apparel Trades Department 

The Union wants needle trades unions 
to join it in forming an apparel trades de- 
partment of the AFL-CIO. The purpose 
of establishing such a department would 
be to co-ordinate organizing, to develop a 
joint union label and to promote the sale 
of union-made goods, to stimulate demand 
for apparel goods designed and manufac- 
tured in Canada and the United States, 
and to plan the training and assimilation of 
new immigrants, many of whom enter the 
needle trades industries. 

A jurisdictional dispute with the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men was to be submitted to President 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO at an 
executive meeting in Pennsylvania this 
month, it was decided. If no settlement 
is reached it will be taken to the AFL-CIO 
convention in September. 


The Leather Goods Union asserts its 
right to bargain for a group of workers, 
former members of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union, over whom 
it claims to have exclusive jurisdiction but 
who now belong to the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. The Meat 
Cutters absorbed the Fur and Leather 
Workers in 1955, after the latter was ex- 
pelled from the CIO and the CCL. 








Steelworkers’ Meeting Outlines 
Collective Bargaining Objectives 


General wage increases were advocated 
by the United Steelworkers as a leading 
collective bargaining objective in Canada 
this year, at the union’s two-day national 
policy conference in Toronto attended by 
307 delegates representing nearly 300 locals 
across the country. 

The new policy target is for “general 
Wage increases that take into account the 
close relationship between Canadian and 
American price policies in the steel manu- 
facturing and mining industries”. The 
union argued that the price policies “prove 
that Canadian wages can be at least equal 
to the wages paid in similar American 
industries”. 


Other aims approved by the conference 
included: higher shift premiums, better 
incentive rates, a 40-hour work week across 
Canada, nine paid statutory holidays, 
longer paid vacations, and severance pay. 
The importance of extending fringe benefits 
in contract negotiations was emphasized in 
the discussions. 

The delegates asked for changes in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide 
bigger benefits, elimination of the waiting 
period, and provision for universal cover- 
age regardless of earnings. 

In addressing the conference, Canadian 
Director William Mahoney, charged Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker with accepting man- 
agement’s point of view that wage increases 
cause inflation, without making an inde- 
pendent investigation of the facts. (An 
investigation into steel prices had earlier 
been urged by the union. ) 


Operative Potters Convene 
In Canada for First Time 


The 65th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
held in Montreal early in July, was the first 
the union had ever held in Canada. About 
250 delegates attended. 

Head officers of the union, elected last 
May by secret referendum ballot, were 
installed during the convention. L. E. 
Wheatley and Charles F. Jordan were 
re-elected President and Secretary-Treasurer 
respectively. 

The Brotherhood, with locals at Joliette, 
St. Jean, Quebec City, Toronto and New 
Westminster, has close to 1,000 members 
in Canada 


Canadian Co-operatives Report 
Gains in Assets and Business 


Canadian co-operatives reported gains in 
total assets, members’ equity and _ total 
volume of business during the crop year 
ended July 31, 1958, it was reported by 
the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture in its 27th annual summary 
of the operations of co-operative associa- 
tions in Canada, Co-operation in Canada, 
1958. 

No Membership Gain 


While gains indicative of continued 
growth were reported on all fronts except 
membership, these gains were generally 
small on a percentage basis to the size of 
the co-operative movement in Canada. 

The total volume of business done by 
marketing, purchasing, fishermen’s and 
service co-operatives for the year was 


$1,244,558,000. This was an increase of 
$92 million over the previous year and 
represented a new high for total co-oper- 
ative business. A total of 2,002 marketing 
and purchasing co-operatives, 94 per cent 
of the known co-operatives in these cate- 
gories, reported business of $1,208,455,000 
for the 12-month period. 

The sales volume of farm products 
marketed through co-operatives amounted 
to $895 million, an increase of $77.7 mil- 
lion over the previous year’s figure. All 
provinces reported increases in the total 
value of farm products marketed. Co-op- 
eratives marketed about 33 per cent of all 
agricultural products entering commercial 
trade in Canada during the year. 

Sales in merchandise and farm supplies 
advanced to $296 million in the year, an 
increase of $13 million over the previous 
year’s sales. 

Total assets of marketing and purchasing 
co-operatives increased from $481.9 million 
a year earlier to $506.8 million, a gain of 


5 per cent. 
Fishermen’s co-operatives reported a 
general increase in business during the 


year. The value of fish marketed increased 
from $17.4 million to $19.5 million. 


U.S. Department of Labour Given 


Full Control over Job Statistics 


Effective July 1, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor took over sole responsibility 
for employment statistics, under a new 
plan designed to improve federal statistical 
services. 

The Department will publish all figures 
on employment, including all labour force 
data, nonfarm employment based on payroll 
reports, and unemployment insurance claims. 

Labour force statistics will be collected 
and tabulated for the Department by the 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of the 
Census. 

The Labor Department will continue to 
collect figures on employment and labour 
requirements in the construction industry. 

All other phases of the construction indus- 
try, including data on housing starts and 
dollar volume of construction activity, are 
to be transferred to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Previously, the responsibility for employ- 
ment statistics was split between the two 
Departments. In Canada, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statisics conducts the monthly 
labour force survey, the National Employ- 
ment Service compiles statistics on unem- 
ployment insurance claimants and job 
applicants. 
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Nonfarm Canadians’ Income 


Averaged $4,269 in 1957 


Average income of nonfarm families and 
unattached individuals in 1957 was $4,269, 
an increase of approximately 11 per cent 
over 1955 and 34 per cent over the 1951 
average income of $3,185, according to data 
collected from a sample survey, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics announced 
last month. 

Some price increases occurred during this 
period so that the increase in real income 
between 1951 and 1957 was approximately 
20 per cent. 

Approximately a quarter of families and 
unattached individuals had incomes below 
$2,000, almost half had incomes of $2,000 
to $5,000, and the remaining quarter had 
incomes of $5,000 and over. 

For families only, ie., excluding unat- 
tached individuals, slightly more than a 
fifth had incomes below $2,500 and slightly 
more than a third had incomes exceeding 
$5,000. 





First-Quarter Farm Cash Income 
Highest Total Yet Recorded 


Farm cash income in the first quarter 
of 1959 from the sale of farm products 
and participation payments on the previous 
year’s grain crop was estimated at $625,000,- 
000, the highest first-quarter estimate 
recorded to date and 6 per cent larger than 
last year’s first-quarter total of $613,000,- 
000, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. 

Earlier, DBS reported that the net income 
of Canadian farmers (excluding New- 
foundland) from farming operations was 
an estimated $1.3 billion in 1958, up 20 
per cent from the 1957 estimate of $1.1 
billion and approximately the same as the 
five-year (1953-57) average. 





Trace Changes in Buying Habits 
Of U.S. Urban Workers’ Families 


United States urban workers and their 
families now have “remarkably higher” 
living standards than in earlier times, it is 
said in a new book, published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, that traces changes 
in American city workers’ buying habits. 

The publication, How American Buying 
Habits Change, summarizes and analyzes 
findings from six major surveys conducted 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the period since 1875. 

The study shows that the buying power 
of wages and salaries of average city work- 
ers, in terms of constant buying power 
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dollars, is roughly three times as great as 
it was at the beginning of this century. 
This comparison does not include the added 
income not in the form of cash from 
today’s fringe benefits, such as sick leave, 
paid vacations, and hospitalization. 

The new publication may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., price $1. 





Average Fringe Benefit Cost 
$700 per Employee per Year 


The average outlay for fringe benefits 
by 108 Canadian companies in a variety of 
industries in 1957 was 16.4 per cent of 
payroll or $701 per employee per year, 
it is reported in Fringe Benefit Costs in 
Canada—1957, No. 4 in the series of 
studies in industrial relations published by 
Industrial Relations Counselors Service, 
Inc., Toronto. 

As in 1953, the survey showed no signi- 
ficant relationship between fringe benefit 
costs and size of company. 

The 108 companies participating in the 
survey had a total of 537,653 employees. 
The companies reported their fringe benefit 
outlays for paid vacations, paid holidays, 
other paid time off (for family deaths, jury 
duty, etc.), pension plans, welfare plans 
(group life, medical, sick pay, etc.), sever- 
ance and termination plans, saving and 
thrift plans, non-cash benefits other than 
pension and welfare plans (free lodging, 
recreational projects, etc.), unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
old age security. 

Other findings of the study were: 

—Four major types of fringe benefits— 
paid vacations, paid holidays, pension plans 
and welfare plans—were in effect in all 
or nearly all of the 108 companies sur- 
veyed. Unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation were, of course, also 
in force in all companies since they are 
required by law throughout Canada. Also, 
payments under the Old Age Security Act 
are required from all companies. 

—Average outlays for fringe benefits by 
industry ranged from 13.1 per cent of 
payroll in textile mill products to 22.2 per 
cent in food, beverages and tobacco. Among 
individual companies within most industry 
groups there was an equal or even greater 
variation in fringe benefit costs. 

—The largest items of fringe benefit costs 
were employer contributions to private pen- 
sion plans and the costs of vacation pay, 
each averaging 3.9 per cent of payroll, 
followed by outlay for holidays, amounting 
to 2.7 per cent of payroll, and payments 
for welfare plans, at 2.1 per cent of payroll. 


—For pension plans, costs (an average 
of 3.9 per cent for all companies) varied 
widely between industry groups, from 2.2 
per cent in trade to 7.1 per cent in finance 
and insurance. 


—Outlays for welfare plans also showed 
a wide variation, from 0.4 per cent in finance 
and insurance to 3.3 per cent in public 
utilities. The average outlay for welfare 
plans in all companies was 2.1 per cent. 


—Of those benefits required by compul- 
sory or minimum legislation, workmen’s 
compensation showed more moderate inter- 
industry variations—less than 0.05 in finance 
and insurance to 0.9 per cent in iron and 
steel, metal products and machinery. The 
average for all companies was 0.5 per cent. 

—Employers’ compulsory liability under 
the Old Age Security Act is assessed at 2 
per cent of corporate taxable income. Total 
outlay averaged for all 108 companies was 
0.8 per cent of payroll, ranging from 0.1 
per cent in textile mill products and trans- 
portation to 1.6 per cent in petroleum pro- 
ducts. 


—Premium pay for time worked—the 
principal wage supplement outside of fringe 
benefits—averaged 3.2 per cent of payroll 
in the manufacturing companies surveyed, 
and 5.2 per cent in public utility companies. 
In non-manufacturing industries, either it 
was not the practice to pay premium com- 
pensation, or separate data for premium 
pay were not available. 


—Employer payments for pension and 
other benefit plans were 4.0 per cent of 
payroll or $168 per employee for pension 
plans, 2.1 per cent of payroll or $89 per 
employee for welfare plans (including 
premiums for group life, hospitalization, 
surgical, medical care and sick pay insur- 
ance). 

Comparing the years 1953 and 1957 on 
the basis of data received from the 72 com- 
panies participating in both studies, the 
average total employer outlay for fringe 
benefits rose, as a percentage of payroll, 
from 15.3 to 15.8, and in dollars per em- 
ployee, from $530 to $673. 

Comparison of costs reported in this 
study with those in a similar study of fringe 
benefit costs by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 1957 indicates that 
total outlay for fringe benefits in Canada 
and the United States did not differ sub- 
stantially with respect to the major fringe 
benefits, the report says. 

The report was the second such study by 
the organization, the first being for 1953. 
The organization now plans to publish 
similar reports every second year. 


Copies of the report are available from 
Industrial Relations Counselors Service, 
Inc., 85 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, 
at $5.00 each. 


Most U.S. Collective Agreements 
Provide for Shift Differentials 


More than 90 per cent of major collec- 
tive agreements in the United States include 
provisions for extra pay or shorter hours 
for persons engaged on night work, and a 
growing number call for both. 

More than half of all second-shift workers 
receive differentials of 8 cents an hour or 
higher, according to the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Research publication, Collective 
Bargaining Report. More than a third get 
premium pay of 10 cents an hour or more. 

For workers on the third shift, the rate 
is 12 cents an hour or 10 per cent—the 
latter for those whose differential is on a 
percentage basis—and is by far the most 
common in contracts covering 1,000 or 
more workers. 





New Booklet Assembles Laws 
Applicable to Pension Plans 


A booklet that deals with the way in 
which the tax laws of the Dominion, Que- 
bec and Ontario bear on the operation of 
employee pension plans has recently been 
published by The Wyatt Company, actuaries 
and employee benefit consultants, Ottawa 
and Toronto. The booklet, The Law and 
Regulations affecting Employee Pension 
Plans, Canada, Quebec, Ontario, may be 
obtained from the company without charge. 

The booklet assembles, for the first time, 
the various laws and regulations, both 
federal and provincial, that are applicable 
in the operation of pension plans, and is 
aimed at assisting employers to operate in 
accordance with the legal requirements. 

The pamphlet, which is in the form of 
question and answer, explains what con- 
stitutes a “registered pension plan” and 
describes the regulations regarding employer 
and employee contributions for past and 
future service, terminal funding, taxation 
of pension benefits, and the appointment of 
beneficiaries under provincial laws. ‘The 
effect of estate and succession duty acts on 
pension plans, and restrictions on the invest- 
ment of pension fund monies are also dealt 
with. 

The author of the pamphlet, John S. 
Forsyth, Canadian Manager of the Com- 
pany, was formerly employed in the Legal 
Branch, Taxation Division, Department of 
National Revenue, and later was Director 
of the Pension Fund Branch of that Depart- 
ment. 
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Quebec Signs Agreement under 


Unemployment Assistance Act 


All provinces are now under the federal- 
provincial unemployment relief scheme. The 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
announced in the Commons on July 4 that 
on July 1 Quebec, the last province to do 
so, had signed an agreement to enter the 
plan (see page 803). 

The agreement is the standard one 
between the federal Government and the 
provinces; and while it took effect on July 
1, Quebec, like the other signatory prov- 
inces, will be able retroactively to draw 
contributions from the federal treasury in 
connection with relief payments going back 
tozJuly 13 1958: 

The Unemployment Assistance Act, passed 
at the 1956 Session of Parliament (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1569), authorizes the federal 
Government to enter into agreements with 
the provincial governments to provide for 
contributions to be made out of the federal 
treasury for local unemployment assistance 
costs. Under the Act, federal contributions 
may not exceed 50 per cent of the unem- 
ployment assistance costs provided under 
the agreement in the province concerned. 

Under the memorandum of agreement 
appended to the legislation, for all provinces 
except Nova Scotia, federal aid was to be 
given when the number of unemployed and 
their dependents exceeds .45 per cent of 
the population of the province. In Nova 
Scotia, because of particular circumstances 
prevailing in the province, federal assistance 
was to be given when the unemployment 
figure exceeded .30 per cent of the popula- 
tion. 

An amendment to the Act, passed in 
December 1957, repealed the requirement 
that federal reimbursements might be made 
only with respect of aid to recipients in 
excess Of .45 per cent of the provincial 
population, with effect January 1, 1958 
(L.G., April, p. 373). The federal Govern- 
ment now pays to provinces which have 
signed agreements under the Act 50 per 
cent of the total costs of assistance to the 
needy unemployed, with some exclusions, 
such as aid to recipients of mothers’ allow- 
ances and certain other costs. 


Nfld. Federation’s Convention 


Attacks Province’s Labour Laws 


Criticism of Newfoundland’s recent con- 
troversial labour legislation was voiced at 
the 23rd annual convention of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, held in 
Corner Brook last month. Some 100 dele- 
gates attended. 
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Federation President Larry Daley charged 
that the Government had made an “unsuc- 
cessful” attempt to divide organized labour. 

The Federation proposed formation of a 
union—‘“not a federation”—of fishermen; 
a producer’s board, owned and controlled 
by fishermen, to sell all cured and salt fish; 
government price supports and_ subsidies; 
producers co-operatives to secure salt and 
bait supplies, bait facilities, community 
stages, stores and curing facilities; and 
producer-owned curing plants. 

President Daley said the existing New- 
foundland Federation of Fishermen, an 
unaffiliated organization with a _ present 
membership of about 8,100, was “politically 
dominated”. Secretary of the union is 
C. Max Lane, a member of the provincial 
Legislature who was named President of 
the Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods- 
Workers that was formed by the Govern- 
ment on decertification of the International 
Woodworkers of America (L.G., April, p. 
360). 

The convention discussed a_ resolution 
calling for a committee to study charges 
that certain Grand Falls paper mill unions 
“publicly supported certain companies and 
the provincial Government in an attempt to 
oust other affiliated unions from their 
legally established bargaining position and 
from the province”. 


Another resolution called for the removal 
of a constitutional barrier against discussion 
of “partisan political” matters. Others pro- 
posed that the Federation disassociate itself 
from all political parties in Canada, not 
affiliate with any political parties in Canada, 
and initiate a political education program 
to acquaint affiliated unions with the “intent 
and purposes of the CLC resolution” on a 
new political party for Canada and to bring 
to their members a “political awareness”. 


Britain’s Ministry of Labour 
Publishes 1958 Annual Report 


The number of persons in civil employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom diminished 
by more than 250,000 as a result of reduced 
demand in many industries, according to 
the Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service for 1958, 
which was published recently. 


Unemployment rose throughout the year, 
the November total of 536,000 representing 
2.4 per cent of the estimated total number 
of employees. There was a slight improve- 
ment in December. The average number 
registered as unemployed was 457,000 com- 
pared with an average of 313,000 for 1957, 
the report says. 


Unemployment among the disabled in- 
creased much less sharply than among the 
able-bodied. 

Unemployment was accentuated by the 
larger numbers of boys and girls reaching 
school-leaving age and by the considerable 
numbers of men leaving the armed forces, 
while at the same time 20,000 fewer men 
were posted under the National Service Acts 
thansine 1957. 

“In many cases employers took the 
Ministry into their confidence when con- 
templating reductions in the size of their 
labour force, and the Department was able 
to give advice and to assist in the handling 
of redundancy problems by arranging for 
the Employment Exchange staffs to inter- 
view the workers affected before their 
notices expired and thus speed up the pro- 
cess of finding alternative employment for 
them,” the report states. 

“In addition, training and_ industrial 
rehabilitation helped to fit people for em- 
ployment in industry, commerce and the 
professions... About 89 per cent of those 
who completed vocational training courses 
were found employment in the occupations 
for which they had been trained.” 


Some firms affected by the trade recession, 
according to the report, “resorted to short- 
time working rather than a reduction in the 
number of workers. The numbers on short- 
time more than doubled. Overtime was at 
a considerably lower level than in 1957.” 


The report states that there was no sub- 
stantial change in the number of industrial 
disputes compared with preceding years. 

Weekly wage rates increased by about 34 
per cent, compared with 54 per cent in 
1957. Nearly 11,250,000 wage-earners had 
their weekly rates of wages increased and 
about 339,000 had their normal weekly 
hours of work reduced. In 1957, the corre- 
sponding numbers were 12,333,000 and 
434,000. 

The report states that most wage claims 
were settled by direct negotiation between 
the parties or through the voluntary negotiat- 
ing machinery of the industry concerned. 
However, many disputing parties sought the 
help of the Ministry’s conciliation officers. 





Find British Workers on Holiday 
For One Third of Each Year 


Most persons in British industry, accord- 
ing to a survey published in London 
recently, work during two thirds of each 
year and spend the other third on vacation. 

The survey, conducted by the Industrial 
Welfare Society, showed that in addition to 
104 work-free days created by the almost 
universal application of the five-day week, 
the vast majority of British workers receive 
10 working days paid vacation and six 
statutory holidays. 

It was also established that fewer than 
one in a hundred British industrial com- 
panies now offer less than two weeks’ 
annual vacation. 


ltems of Interest to Labour from House of Commons 


June 30—Bill C-68 to amend the Mari- 
time Coal Production Assistance Act given 
first reading. The amendment extends the 
application of the Act to all parts of 
Canada, increases the total amount of loans 
that may be made from 10 to 20 million 
dollars, extends the time limit by five years 
to October 31, 1964, and increases the 
amount that may be loaned to one operator 
from $7,500,000 to $12,000,000. 


July 2—Winter Works Program next fall 
and winter will be announced to the House 
when the Government thinks such a pro- 
gram is necessary, the Minister of Labour 
replied to question. 


Announcement respecting salary in- 
creases for civil servants will be made 
“when the proper time comes,” the Min- 
ister of Finance said in answer to a 
question. 

July 3—Disallowance of Newfoundland 
labour legislation is receiving continuing 
consideration, the Prime Minister told a 


questioner, reminding him that the constitu- 
tion sets a period within which a decision 
must be made, and assuring him that the 
constitutional requirements will be met. 

July 4—Unemployment Assistance Act 
is in effect in all 10 provinces following the 
signing of an agreement on July 1 between 
the federal Government and the Province 
of Quebec, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare announced. 

July 6—Legislation based on the Clark 
report on old age pensions will not be 
introduced at the present session, the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare in- 
formed a questioner. 

Bill C-68 to amend the Maritime Coal 
Production Assistance Act given second 
reading: consideration in committee begun. 
During the debate on the motion for second 
reading, the Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys said that co-ordination be- 
tween the new National Energy Board and 
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Dominion Coal 
in the next few 


the “long-established” 
Board will be studied 
years. 

July 7—Third reading given Bill. C-68 
to amend the Maritime Coal Production 
Assistance Act. 

Agreement on a hospital insurance plan 
has been reached between Prince Edward 
Island and the federal Government, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
announced. 


Intention to insert a clause in Bill C-59 
(to amend the Combines Investigation Act) 
to the effect that the anti-combines legisla- 
tion shall not apply to arrangement be- 
tween fishermen or associations of fisher- 
men and persons or associations engaged 
in the buying or processing of fish in British 
Columbia from January 1, 1959 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960 was announced by the Minister 
of Justice. (See L.G., July p. 675). 


July 8—Principle of production sharing 
with United States firms in connection 
with the manufacture of the F-104G has 
been accepted by the U.S. firms, the Min- 
ister of Defence Production said when in- 
troducing his Department’s estimates. 

Royal assent given, among others to the 
act to make provision for the reduction of 
certain class and commodity rates on 
freight traffic and the act to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


July 9—Bill C-70 to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and the Criminal 
Code including the clause exempting until 
the end of 1960 arrangements between fish- 
ermen and fisheries associations in British 
Columbia given first reading. 

Report from Civil Service Commission 
concerning salary increases for civil ser- 
vants was received by Government the 
Minister of Finance reported, but he did 
not regard it as a final submission. 

Royal Commission on Freight Rates in- 
tends to begin hearings in early September, 
the Minister of Transport announces in an 
answer to a question. 


July 10—Between 135,000 and 140,000 
housing starts will be made in Canada this 
year, the Minister of Public Works pre- 
dicted. He had been asked when the Gov- 
ernment intended, in view of the decline in 
starts, to make direct loans to builders; 
he said he couldn’t make an announcement 
at that time. 

Report of Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads will not be “very long delayed,” 
the Prime Minister told a questioner. 


July 11—No portion of the subvention 
payable to the Northland Navigation Com- 
pany is being “used to finance the activities 
of gangsters and racketeers in their attempt 
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to destroy a legitimate and responsible 
union which is the certified bargaining agent 
for certain employees of the company,” the 
Minister of Transport assured a questioner. 


July 14—Because unemployment figures 
are still decreasing appreciably, the Gov- 
ernment is hoping that it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat this winter the Winter Works 
Program of the 1958-1959 winter, the Min- 
ister of Labour told a questioner. 


Payment of $560,000, representing 20 
per cent, of..:the ,purchase..,,, price; of 
$2,800,000, has been received in respect 
of the sale of the Canadian National (West 
Indies )Steamships fleet, the Minister of 
Transport advised a questioner. 


Ratification of the U.N. Convention on 
the nationality of married women approved. 


July 16—Report of Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads will be ready by mid- 
September, according to the chairman of 
the Commission, the Prime Minister said. 


July 17—Consultation will be held at all 
times with labour organizations concerning 
appointments to certain government com- 
missions “but consultation does not mean 
determination,” the Prime Minister said in 
reporting on a meeting with Canadian 
Labour Congress officers. “Consultation 
means consideration of the suggestions 
made but does not imply a determination 
of the issue by reason of the names 
suggested.” 


Nova Scotia miners who were laid off 
because of a breakdown at their place of 
employment received unemployment insur- 
ance benefits if they were eligible under the 
Act to do so, the Minister of Labour in- 
formed a questioner. 


Settlement of strike involving the North- 
land Navigation Company Limited and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
announced by the Minister of Labour. 


July 18—Draft bill on human rights will 
be introduced at the next session of Parlia- 
ment, Prime Minister asserts, and after in- 
troduction, discussion and second reading 
it will be submitted to a joint committee 
of both houses to study the terminology of 
the bill. 


Bill C-70 to amend the Combines In- 
vestigation Act read the second and third 
times and passed. 


Royal assent given to the amendment to 
the Maritime Coal Production Assistance 
Act, the act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Energy Board, and the 
act to amend the Combines Investigation 
Act. 


Second Session of Twenty-Fourth Parlia- 
ment prorogued. 


A6th Convention, International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, awarded Association’s highest honour, 
the Citation of Merit, for his contributions to Canada’s National Employment 


Service. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
received the highest honour given by the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security, on June 23 in Boston, 
Mass. 

The award, the Association’s Citation of 
Merit, was presented during the opening 
session of the 46th annual convention of 
the IAPES in recognition of Mr. Starr’s 
contributions to Canada’s National Employ- 
ment Service. Alan L. Tosland, Assistant 
Director of the NES and a member of the 
IAPES executive board, made the presenta- 
tion. 

The convention was attended by dele- 
gates from Egypt, Ghana, Indonesia, Japan, 
Pakistan, Peru and the Philippine Islands 
in addition to Canada and the United 
‘States. 

Soon after he was appointed Minister of 
Labour two years ago, his nomination 
pointed out, Mr. Starr announced his in- 
tention of seeing that the National Employ- 
‘ment Service “fulfilled its proper function” 
and asked the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to develop a program “to 
strengthen and improve” employment 
operations. 

“Such problems as the difficulty people 
past 40 have in getting employment, re- 
thabilitation and employment of the dis- 
abled, discrimination in employment, and 
‘unemployment resulting from cold weather 
in the winter have concerned me,” he said 
-at that time. 

The program which resulted included in- 
«creases in staff, stepped-up employer rela- 
tions and publicity, area schools and con- 
ferences for employment personnel, in- 
-creased use of testing facilities for screen- 
‘ing job applicants, and other activities. 

The Minister called a nation-wide con- 
ference in Ottawa last July to study 
“Canada’s annual problem of winter unem- 
ployment, with representatives of industry, 
labour, trade and commerce and many 
national organizations in attendance, the 
nomination stated. 

The conference received national publi- 
city, resulted in greater public awareness 
-of the causes of unemployment, and 
brought pledges from many in influential 
positions that all possible efforts would be 
made to support a winter employment 
«campaign. 


Canadian delegates participate in convention forums and workshops 


Mr. Starr was instrumental in securing 
the adoption of a Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program which had created more 
than 40,000 jobs by the end of April with 
resulting improved morale, greater response 
to the efforts of the Employment Service 
and the most productive winter employ- 
ment campaign of any staged to date it 
was pointed out. 


Hamilton Baird 

There is a trend in both Canada and the 
United States towards a uniform standard 
for judging unemployment benefit claims 
namely “if a man is out of work he should 
be paid,” Hamilton Baird, Moncton, told 
the delegates. 

Mr. Baird, who is Atlantic Regional In- 
surance Officer for the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission, described the emer- 
gence of the uniform standard as a by- 
product of what he called “the redistribu- 
tion of the wealth in our two countries”. 
It is happening “whether we like it or not,” 
he added. 





A. L. Tosland 
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IAPES President Harry Van Brunt (left) 








introduces Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 


of Labour, who holds the Association’s Citation of Merit that he received at the 


convention. 


He described Canada’s centralized system 
of judging unemployment claims and said 
the country had virtually adopted the uni- 
form standard. “It seems qualification 
enough,” he said, “that if a man is out of 
work he be paid something to enable him 
to keep his family going.” : 

His remarks were made during a work- 
shop session on “Benefit Payments and 
Non-Monetary Claims Examining”. 


Co-ordinating for Employment Security 


William Thomson, 
National Employment Service, during a 
forum, “Co-ordinating for Employment 
Security,” outlined the operations of the 
NES and its more recent accomplishments 
and progress toward a more effective and 
better integrated program. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Employment Security, the forum 
moderator, saw immobility of displaced 
workers as a major economic problem. He 
said schools should be kept aware of labour 
market changes and that employment secur- 
ity offices should co-operate with industrial 
development groups and with industry 
itself. 

Edward L. Keenan, Deputy Assistant 
Director for Manpower, U.S. Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, and Dr. 
William H. Miernyk, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Director of the Bureau of 


Director of the 
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The presentation was made by A. L. Tosland, Assistant Director, NES. 


Business and Economic Research at North- 
eastern University, Boston, shared the 
forum. 

Mr. Keenan suggested that results of 
skill surveys be made known to schools and 
employers of the areas concerned for plan- 
ning purposes and prodded employment 
security personnel to keep pace with 
stepped-up demands for top-level technical 
workers. Dr. Miernyk saw chronic, local- 
ized unemployment as a major economic 
problem, suggested that employment secur- 
ity offices furnish applicants with informa- 
tion about jobs outside their own areas, 
and advised stepped-up efforts to place 
older workers and greater use of aptitude 
testing. 

S. B. O’Brien, Staff Training Division, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, took 
part in a session on “Flexibility of Regula- 
tions and Procedures to Meet Changes in 
Local Economic Conditions”. 


Development of Manpower 


The development of manpower to _ its 
greatest potential received repeated em- 
phasis during the convention, the theme of 
which was “Economic Security through 
Employment Security.” 

Survival of the free way of life in the 
United States depends on more than 
defence, Newell Brown, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, told the convention. 





Members of the forum, ‘“‘Co-ordinating for Employment Security,’ 





> at the Waal 


convention of the IAPES (left to right): William Thomson, Director, National 
Employment Service; Dr. William R. Miernyk, Director, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, Northeastern University, Boston; Robert C. Goodwin, Director, 
U.S. Bureau of Employment Security, forum moderator; and Edward L. Keenan, 
Assistant Director for Manpower, U.S. Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


He predicted that “explosion of the world 
population” between now and the year 
2000 would bring mounting and dangerous 
pressures to all free-societies. 

“One of the ways to meet the pressures 
is to take every possible step to be sure 
that maximum use is made of the human 
resources of the country 

“In my judgment, unless we conclusively 
and conscientiously go after this objective, 
the possibility that this country will con- 
tinue to exist as we know it seems to be 
pretty dim.” 

Mr. Brown emphasized that it will be 
the continuing responsibility of persons en- 
gaged in job placement and counselling to 
“see to it that everyone is trained to do 
the job he can do best”. 


Workshops 


The convention’s 12 workshops. con- 
sidered various subjects and discussion in- 
dicated that many employers, understanding 
neither the employment security nor special 
applicant programs, have fears and appre- 
hensions of both; that services rendered in- 
fluence community acceptance; that the 
Employment Service should provide voca- 
tional counselling, leaving educational coun- 
selling to the schools; that electronic data 


equipment has not changed basic principles, 
only methods of application; and _ that 
there should be more flexibility in employer 
visiting programs and duration of benefits, 
depending on economic conditions. 

Other workshops indicated that the 
veteran program should be an integral part 
of operations; that Employment Service 
offices can staff industry with good planning 
and full utilization of tools and techniques; 
that lack of funds should not be used as an 
excuse for curtailing community activities; 
that audit and field investigation functions 
should be separated; that management train- 
ing should consider long-range objectives; 
that clerical personnel should know agency 
programs; and that, in the farm labour 
field, there is need for follow-up of place- 
ments, and better understanding of trans- 
portation and housing problems. 


Election of Officers 


Mrs. Mark B. Keller, Columbus, Ohio, 
Employment Security Supervisor for the 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, was elected President of the IAPES; 
she succeeds Harry R. Van Brunt of Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Benjamin Cohen, Baltimore, 
Md., stepped up to First Vice-President; 

(Continued on page 838) 
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Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour 


On behalf of the Government of Canada 
I extend my best wishes to all working 
people throughout the country, in honour 
of whom this national holiday has been 
established. 

We are all happy that Labour Day sees 
our Canadian economy in a substantially 
improved position over that of a year ago. 
Employment has expanded steadily this 
year, and by June had reached an all-time 


record level. This has resulted from a 
broadly based expansion of business activity 
that has developed during the past twelve 
months. I have no doubt that this expan- 
sion will continue to favourably affect the 
standard of living and employment pros- 
pects of Canadian workers for some time 
to come. 

While prosperity benefits most of us, it 
does not automatically solve the serious 
problems that several groups of workers 
face in obtaining suitable employment. 
Among these are the physically handi- 
capped, the older worker, those laid off in 

(Continued on page 810) 
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Claude Jodoin, President, 
Canadian Labour Congress 


The year since last Labour Day has been 
an important one for labour; the year 
ahead is likely to be even more important. 
It is traditional on this, labour’s holiday, 
for people to look back on the accomplish- 
ments of organized labour and to recall 
some of the achievements that have been 
attained through workers’ banding together 
in their common interest. 


LABOUR DAY 


It is particularly timely that we should 
do that this year because, despite their 
achievements—and they are many—the 
organizations that have made this possible 
are under attack as never before in Canada. 
No doubt this Labour Day will bring hol- 
low praise for organized labour from some 
of those who are exerting their efforts to 
weaken our movement. These are the 
people who preface their remarks with the 
phrase, “I believe in trade unions but... .”. 

Certainly no one associated with the trade 
union movement would pretend for a 
moment that it is perfect in every particular. 


(Continued on page 810) 





Roger Mathieu, General President, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


This first Monday in September, the 
workers’ holiday, is also organized labour’s 
day. 

So I should like to make a wish, in addi- 
tion to the usual congratulations and good 
wishes, which is intended for all but which 
more particularly concerns trade unionism 
as such. 


MESSAGES 


It would not be wise for us to shut our 
eyes to the serious attacks made during 
the past year on the prestige of the labour 
movement in North America. Because of 
the few unworthy leaders whose criminal 
conduct has been made known to the public 
by the United States press, the reputation 
of the whole labour movement has been 
sullied. Justly shocked by these truthful 
revelations, but dereived at the same time 
by enemies of the labour cause who are 
exploiting the situation, public opinion, it 
is even to be feared, may be tempted to 
place all union leaders in the same category 
with the few who are guilty. 

(Continued on page 811) 
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A. H. Balch, Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee, 
International Railroad Brotherhoods 


On this national holiday the National 
Legislative Committee, International Rail- 
road Brotherhoods sends greetings to all 
labour groups. 

Of interest to railroad men is the an- 
nouncement that a Royal Commission has 
been named to make “a comprehensive and 
careful inquiry with all reasonable dispatch 


into problems relating to railway trans- 
portation in Canada and the possibility of 
removing or alleviating inequities in the 
freight rate structure”. 

Under the “Terms of Reference” the 
Royal Commission is to make recom- 
mendations on five points, but no sugges- 
tion is made that the Commission should 
study and make recommendation for a 
national transportation policy; however, it 
is gratifying to note that a statement was 
issued from the Government to the effect 
that a Royal Commission will be named 
after the present commission to study and 

(Continued on page 812) 
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Hon. Michael Starr 
(Continued from page 805) 


cold weather from seasonal industries, and 
those who suffer discrimination because of 
their race, creed, colour or national origin. 
Buoyant employment conditions should help 
us meet these problems more effectively 
and thus call for a greater effort in solving 
them. 

Today we are living in a world of chang- 
ing technology and increasing competition, 
which presents a growing challenge for 
Canadians to meet. One of our basic 
objectives must be the strengthening of 
Canada’s resources of skilled and profes- 
sional manpower. The Government of 
Canada is providing, in co-operation with 
the provinces, financial support both for 
higher education and for vocational train- 
ing. The important relationships between 
changing technology and manpower are 
being studied by the Department of Labour 
so that Canada will be better able to meet 
her manpower needs in a changing world. 

At the same time we must always keep 
before us our responsibilities to the rest of 
the world. Although economic conditions 
for most Canadians are good, the same 
cannot be said for large numbers of workers 
around the world. ‘There is much poverty, 
lack of food, poor shelter and inadequate 
schooling in many countries. In many ways 
Canada is making a direct contribution to 
the improvement of these conditions; but 
we cannot afford to relax our efforts in 
this direction. 


Progress has been made during the past 
year in strengthening our unemployment in- 
surance program, in developing a still more 
effective winter employment program, in 
providing a more aggressive placement ser- 
vice for jobless workers and in introducing 
new labour legislation covering vacations 
with pay for emplyees under federal 
jurisdiction. 


It is 65 years since Labour Day was pro- 
claimed as a national holiday by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada under the leadership of 
Sir John Thompson, then Prime Minister. 


Tremendous strides in betterment of liv- 
ing and working conditions have been made 
during that. time because of advancing 
technology, enlightened labour and social 
security legislative measures, the increased 
social consciousness of employers, and the 
increasingly influential voice of Organized 
Labour. 


We in Canada can look back over these 
advances with satisfaction; but there is no 
room for smugness. There are many prob- 
lems calling for the attention of Organ- 
ized Labour, employers, and governments 
at all levels in Canada, .. 
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Claude Jodoin 
(Continued from page 808) 


It is essentially a human organization and 
as such it can be expected to suffer from 
human frailties. It is equally true that 
those closely associated with organized 
labour are most anxious and are exerting 
great efforts to overcome these weaknesses. 

But there are others, and it is surely sig- 
nificant that they are largely those who 
stand to gain from a weakened labour move- 
ment, who would impose restrictions that 
would seriously interfere with the right of 
workers to make a free choice of their or- 
ganization and bargain collectively in the 
truest sense of the words. 

The significance of these efforts to weaken 
organized labour goes considerably beyond 
the ranks of trade unions. Those who would 
undermine trade unions are threatening the 
standard of life enjoyed by every Canadian. 
Wages and working conditions are to a 
very large degree determined by collective 
bargaining. The benefits won in contracts 
negotiated between employers and employees 
under union conditions are usually extended, 
to some degree, to those who do not enjoy 
the benefits of collective bargaining. 


Organized labour has always been in the 
forefront of the struggle for shorter hours, 
and the leisure which is generally enjoyed 
today is to a very large extent the fruit of 
collective bargaining. Organized labour is 
in the forefront of the struggle for better 
wages. Recently we have been bitterly criti- 
cized for this. All sorts of dire predictions 
were made about the effects on the Cana- 
dian economy should labour continue to 
press for and win wage increases. Such 
increases were won in a’number of very 
important negotiations, affecting many 
thousands of people; and those who were 
loudest in their criticism and most pessi- 
mistic in their predictions are now pro- 
claiming the improvements in the economic 
situation since the recession. 

But it is not only in the matter of hours 
and wages that Canadians as a whole have 
a stake in labour’s future. Labour’s activi- 
ties have by no means been limited to this 
field; great efforts have been expended and 
much has been accomplished in the legisla- 
tive field, and particularly in forms of 
social legislation. 

Since their very formation trade unions 
have been actively striving for better condi- 
tions for all people. The records of our 
movement tell the story of the struggle for 
better pensions, better widows’ allowances, 
hospital and health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and other such legislation. 


It is surely significant that some em- 
ployer organizations, which would now im- 
pose all sorts of restrictions to weaken 
labour, have been missing from the leader- 
ship in these efforts in Canada. Time and 
again, in fact, employer organizations have 
been among the bitterest opponents of such 
measures. The significance of this is 
surely clear—those who would weaken 
labour would also weaken the social struc- 
ture which has brought a better life to so 
many Canadians. This is at stake in the 
struggle now going on and this will be 
part of the price Canadians will have to 
pay if the opponents of labour gain ground. 

Great strides have been made in this 
direction; but the governments which have 
introduced legislation of this type have 
acted with great hesitation, and only after 
evidence of public support has become 
abundantly clear. Labour is proud of the 
role it has played in rallying that support. 
Some are now saying that organized labour 
has become too big. The fact is that trade 
union members number less than a third 
of the potential membership. We look for- 
fard to expanded organization so that we 
may speak with a louder voice to attain 
a better life for the people of our country, 
and so that we can come closer to balanc- 
ing the strength of the giant corporations 
fal control to’ such’ “al-great extent ‘the 
economy of our country. 

During the past year we have once again 
suffered the ravages of unemployment. We 
have continually pressed for action in two 
particular fields—combatting seasonal un- 
employment and planning to meet the 
effects of automation. Here, as with social 
legislation, the response has been, to say 
the least, slow. 

The Canadian Labour Congress has re- 
peatedly taken the position that there is far 
too much readiness to accept seasonal un- 
employment as inevitable. Surely in this 
age, when such tremendous strides are be- 
ing made in so many fields demanding keen 
intellect, it is not too much to think that 
means can be devised of reducing the tre- 
mendous wastage and suffering that come 
from idle hands during the winter months. 

Across Canada many others are experi- 
encing the idleness that comes when the 
methods of production are changed, through 
automation or some other method. An in- 
crease can be expected in this trend and 
here, too, the Canadian Labour Congress 
has repeatedly advanced suggestions for 
plans to meet these conditions; but here too 
there has been great hesitancy. 

Before we next celebrate Labour Day the 
Canadian Labour Congress, representing 
1,160,000 workers, will meet in convention 
—a convention which has. often been 
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described as the Parliament of Labour. Our 
organization represents more than _ four- 
fifths of the union members in Canada and 
they, with their families, constitute about 
a quarter of the Canadian population. Obvi- 
ously the deliberations of such a conven- 
tion are of national importance. 

The matters I have been discussing will 
come under review at those meetings in 
Montreal next April, as will many other 
matterss» A great deal is being. said of 
labour’s role in the political field. Some are 
suggesting that organized labour has no 
place in politics or public affairs. Surely 
this is the business of everybody. It is 
simply good citizenship to take an interest 
in the affairs of our nation, and that is 
exactly what organized labour is doing. 

The Canadian Labour Congress has con- 
ducted an active campaign of political edu- 
cation in an effort to inform members of 
our organization concerning public issues. 
The decision they reach as a result of this 
information is, in the best traditions of 
democracy, their affair and theirs alone. 
There is not the slightest doubt that what- 
ever decision is reached by the delegates 
to the Montreal convention, it will protect 
fully the right of every individual to exercise 
the ballot which is his personal possession, 
as he wishes; anything less would be a 
violation of the democratic basis on which 
our union movement has been built. The 
threat to such freedom comes rather from 
those outside the labour movement who 
would interfere with workers’ discussing 
and acting upon their political convictions. 

And so, I say again, that the year will 
be a vitally important one for organized 
labour. We face it with the conviction that 
in the future, as in the past, workers, unit- 
ing in their own organizations, can and will 
make a truly valuable contribution to the 
welfare of our country and all its citizens. 


Roger Mathieu 
(Continued from page 809) 


So I should like to appeal to the 
Christian sense of justice which most citi- 
zens certainly possess. I should like to 
ask them not to condemn, because of a 
few isolated cases, an army of men who, 
for the most part, are working conscien- 
tiously and devoting themselves to the well- 
being of the workers. 

I wish to remind the workers themselves 
that they must rise to the active defence 
of their unions against all attempts at 
slander; his is an urgent duty. 

Let us therefore take advantage of this 
Labour Day to remind one and all that 
even if the labour movement has its. black 
sheep (as all large families have, it is still, 
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with very few exceptions, fundamentally 
honest, and still constitutes the only organ- 
ized force in the service of the working 
classes. 


A. H. Balch 


(Continued from page 809) 

make recommendations for a national trans- 
portation policy. This has been long over- 
due. The railways, like many other indus- 
tries, have been caught in an economic 
squeeze between rising operating costs (in 
spite of major improvement and diminish- 
ing returns; however, railways, unlike most 
enterprises, are not free to solve their 
problems by discretionary executive action. 
A national transportation policy should in- 
clude control of interprovincial and inter- 
national motor vehicle traffic. 

Railway income is subject to regulation 
and statutory control to an extent not ex- 
perienced by the rest of Canadian industry. 
This regulation and statutory control re- 
sults in the railways’ being required to per- 
form uneconomical services for the benefit 
of the Canadian economy and the Canadian 
people as a whole. Inevitably their net 
earnings are adversely affected. Public 
policy is largely responsible for the low 
level of railway earnings, which in turn is 
reflected in resistance to wage demands 
made by railroad unions. 

There is the need for railways in our 
economy to supply service to the public. 
We accept that the railways must often 
operate in an “uneconomic” territory in the 
general interest, but we reject that such 
operations should be subsidized by the em- 
ployees, or by any single group of the 
economy. 

Increased competition from other modes 
of transportation should be subject to super- 
vision, control and regulation by appropri- 
ate governmental authority. It is obvious 
that to control one class, i.e., the railways, 
over which there is rigid regulation, and 
allow competitors to operate without com- 
parable regulations will never be a sound 
basis for a “national transportation policy”. 

We trust that the Government, after the 
present Royal Commission has made its 
report, will again appoint a commission to 
study and make recommendations for a 
national transportation policy. 

Railroad unions are concerned about the 
expansion of automation and electronics 
in the railroad industry. It is recognized 
that automation is here to stay and must 
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be accepted; however, protection must be 
given those who lose their employment 


through installation of the new methods. It 
is right to expect that agreements between 
unions and managemen should contain pro- 
vision for severance pay. 


* * % 


From our small beginning we have grown, 
in spite of opposition, to an organization 
representing more than a million and a 
quarter Canadian workers... 

We have spoken out against injustice, 
poverty and discrimination. We have pio- 
neered legislation that has given Canadians 
some peace and contentment in their old 
age. We have finally won a partial victory 
to secure... partial protection against hospi- 
tal bills; compensation laws, factory inspec- 
tion, minimum wages, etc.... 

Recently the trade union movement has 
become more active in community affairs. 
In international affairs we are awakening 
to our great responsibility... During the 
past year the Canadian trade union move- 
ment has tried to play its full role in the 
democratic development of our country... 
We shall continue in the coming years to 
strive to see (organized labour’s objectives) 
become reality. 


—Labour Day Message, David Archer, 
President, Ontario Federation of Labour. 
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Professional Distribution of Women 


Canadian woman has made name for herself in geology, once regarded as a man’s 
profession. U.S. survey of recent graduates shows predominance of traditional 
occupations. U.S sorority publishes useful pamphlet on pharmacy as a career 


“Women are gradually making a name 
for themselves in many professions once 
regarded as men’s work. Yet the great 
majority of professional women are in fields 
that have.. been.. traditionally considered 
‘suitable for women’.’—Women at Work 
in Canada, 1958. 

One of those who are ‘making a name for 
themselves” in a profession once regarded 
as men’s work is Dr. Helen R. Belyea, a 
geologist in the federal Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. 

Dr. Belyea was recently awarded the 
Barlow Memorial Medal for a paper en- 
titled, “Distribution and Lithography of 
Organic Carbonate Unit of Upper Devonian 
Fairholme Group, Alberta”. She was the 
first woman to be so honoured. 

Dr. Belyea has worked in gas and oil 
fields, first in Eastern Canada and since 
1950 in the West, as a member of the 
Geological Survey of Canada. She is an 
active member of several professional asso- 
ciations of geologists and has published a 
number of reports and papers on petroleum 
geology. 

Holding to Tradition—Tradition still pre- 
vails, however, not only in Canada but in 
other countries, particularly the United 
States. This is confirmed by a report on 
women graduates of 1957* recently pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in co-operation with the 
Women’s Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

Almost 88,000 women who were grad- 
uated in June 1957 from colleges and 
universities granting the B.A. degree were 
included in the mail questionnaire survey 
on which the report is based. As in earlier 
similar studies, teaching was the profession 
most often chosen by the graduates. By 
far the largest proportion of those who 
chose this profession were elementary school 
teachers, only half as many having entered 
high school teaching. 

Probably as a result of recent intensified 
efforts to increase the number of “degree” 
nurses, the nursing profession had moved 
into second place, displacing secretaries and 
stenographers, now third on the list. 





*First Jobs of College Women, Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin, No. 268. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Equal numbers were employed on the 
one hand as scientists, mathematicians and 
Statisticians and on the other, as recrea- 
tional, religious and social welfare workers. 
Home economists and dietitians formed a 
slightly smaller group. Each of four remain- 
ing fields accounts for still smaller but 
about equal numbers: retail store workers, 
therapists, advertising and editorial assist- 
ants, and bookkeeping and accounting 
clerks. 

In contrast to a marked increase in the 
number of women who were receiving 
appropriate training for teaching and nurs- 
ing, there was no evidence that more women 
had been motivated to obtain suitable train- 
ing for occupations in the physical and 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
mathematics and engineering. 

The report underlines the need of a 
greater awareness of the expanding employ- 
ment opportunities in professions that are 
less usual for women. 


Occupational Infermation—A pamphlet 
on pharmacy as a field for women* recently 
published by a U.S. sorority is a good 
example of the type of occupational infor- 
mation that helps to stimulate such aware- 
ness. 

The pamphlet answers the questions of a 
high school girl who is interested in a 
career in pharmacy by means of a series 
of interviews with women pharmacists in 
various settings: a retail pharmacy, a medi- 
cal arts pharmacy used by doctors engaged 
in diagnostic work, a large hospital where 
the pharmacist prepares under medical 
supervision medications for patients and the 
out-patient department, a pharmaceutical 
laboratory carrying on research, and a 
school of pharmacy where the pharmacist 
is a member of the teaching staff. 

Pharmacy is a field in which girls are 
likely to be interested; women in some 
European countries have become established 
in it. With the necessary adaptation of the 
information regarding qualifications and 
training, this pamphlet could be of use to 
Canadian girls wishing to enter the field. 





*She is a Pharmacist, by Eunice R. Bonow, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Published by The Grand Couneil 
of Kappa Epsilon, Career Guidance Committee, 1539 
N. 51 Street, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Oider Workers 





Training and Re-training of Older Workers 


Toronto committee recommends research to determine extent of employment problem 
of older workers and numbers of older persons who need training or re-training, 
and urges pilot project to provide experience in operating training programs 


A special committee of the Social Plan- 
ning Council of Metropolitan Toronto has 
been considering problems connected with 
the training and re-training of older 
workers for employment. 

This committee, established in 1955 as a 
result of recommendations made at the 
Conference on Earning Opportunities for 
Older People held in Toronto in 1954, had 
as chairman Norman White, Superintendent 
of Business Development Domestic, Tor- 
onto-Dominion Bank. It was made up of 
representatives from industry, voluntary 
agencies, organized labour, education, and 
Toronto officials of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs and the National Employ- 
ment Service. 

In studying the problem, the committee 
classified older workers as follows: 

(1) Those in their middle years who find 
age an obstacle to getting employment; 

(2) Those’ from 50 to 65 years of “age 
who for a variety of reasons lose their jobs 
and are unable to find others; 

(3) Those of or near normal retirement 
age who, for financial or other reasons, wish 
to keep on working. 

For all these groups the committee 
thought that an educational program de- 
signed to improve their qualifications for 
and prospects of employment was of prime 
importance. The members agreed that the 
ideal solution was for older persons to find 
jobs where existing skills could be used. 
They realized, however, that this might not 
be possible and that without training or re- 
training, the older persons might be faced 
with a long period of unemployment. 

In their report, the committee emphasized 
the importance of counselling as part of the 
training process to overcome feelings of in- 
feriority and despondency and to help the 
trainees to realize their capabilities. They 
agreed that the provision of adequate coun- 
selling services was basic to any program 
designed to provide greater opportunities 
for work for older people. It was thought 
that good counselling might even, in many 
cases, render training unnecessary. 

Experience had indicated that the ability 
of older persons to learn was beyond doubt, 
the committee knew. In the re-training of 
older women office workers in the United 
States, little difficulty was found in bring- 
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ing unused or rusty skills back to employ- 
ment standards. Experience in re-training 
suggests that preliminary counselling should 
try to uncover dormant skills or abilities. 

The committee’s report describes a train- 
ing program initiated by a Milwaukee bank. 
The bank was faced with a shortage of busi- 
ness machine operators. The work had pre- 
viously been done by younger women but it 
was decided to train older women to do it on 
a part-time basis. Intensive training with full 
wages was provided. Begun as an experiment, 
the program became a permanent part of 
the bank’s operations, and several hundred 
older women were employed. The bank 
found that in low job turnover, less absen- 
teeism, greater accuracy’ and dependability, 
the older worker proved his superiority. 

It was agreed by the committee that 
training on the job offered distinct possi- 
bilities. They considered that this could be 
done either by training existing employees 
for new work more adapted to their abil- 
ities, or by the employment and training 
of new recruits. It was, however, recognized 
that to obtain the employers’ co-operation in 
such methods required considerable urging. 

In their report, the committee made sev- 
eral recommendations regarding the problem 
of employment for older workers. One of 
these was the need for research to deter- 
mine the extent of the problem, in particu- 
lar, on the numbers of older persons who 
need or would benefit from training or re- 
training. Members thought that such studies 
should be undertaken at the national level; 
but they also recommended that, following 
an assessment of local needs, a pilot project 
in training and re-training be set up in 
Metropolitan Torcnto to provide experience 
in the operation of a program to meet such 
needs. 

Because a major contribution by business 
and industry towards solving the employ- 
ment problems of older people is needed, 
the committee recommended, as an educa- 
tional program, the exploration of methods 
of collecting and preparing case histories of 
successful older worker programs under- 
taken by business and industry. 

A special committee has been set up to 
plan the implementation of the report, copies 
of which are obtainable from the Council 
at 160 Bay Street, Toronto. 


From the Labour Gazette, August 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Three strikes occur in Nova Scotia coalfields over demand for recognition of 
United Mine Workers as bargaining agent. Conciliation board again described 
the UMW as a “foreign’’ organization and recommended against its recognition 


Serious labour disputes in the coalfields 
of Nova Scotia marked the latter half of 
1909. The beginning of two strikes early 
in July was recorded in the August 1909 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE; a third, which 
proved to be the most prolonged, started 
about a month later. 

In all three disputes the refusal of the 
companies to recognize the nUited Mine 
Workers as the bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees, and their determination rather to 
continue to deal with the Provincial Work- 
men’s Association, was one of the main 
causes of trouble. 

A strike of 526 employees of the Inver- 
ness Railway and Canal Co. at Inverness 
began on July 9. (Although not officially 
settled, the strike was reported to be prac- 
tically over by the beginning of August, 
most of the miners having returned to 
work.) 

A strike of employees of the Dominion 
Coal Company at Glace Bay, which began 
on July 6 and which originally affected 
about 2,500 miners, lasted much longer. 
(The Laspour GAZETTE of May 1910 
reported the UMW’s declaration that the 
strike had ended on April 28, 1910.) 

The third strike, originally by about 
1,700 men, against the Cumberland Rail- 
way and Coal Company at Springhill, which 
began on August 10, according to the Sep- 
tember 1909 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
resulted in the complete shutdown of the 
mine until the end of 1909, and did not 
officially end until May 27, 1911. 

The August issue of the GAZETTE pub- 
lished the report of a conciliation board 
which investigated this third dispute. From 
this report it appears that, besides the 
demand for recognition of the United Mine 
Workers, wages were an important issue 
but that the employees were not inclined to 
press a claim for increased remuneration. 
Notwithstanding this, the board’s report was 
not accepted by the men. 

The company, on its side, at first appar- 
ently made no demand for a reduction in 
wages. It did, however, present some 
lengthy statements which purported to show 
that it had been losing money every year 
since 1906; and that while wages had gone 
up in every year except one since 1900, 
productivity was lower than it had been in 
the years between 1895 and 1899. 

The company’s statements, which the 
Board said were not disputed by .the em- 


ployees, showed a total loss on operations 
for 1906, 1907, 1908 and the first four 
months of 1909 of nearly $300,000. Figures 
were also presented which showed that the 
average daily pay of the company’s miners 
had Tisen fron S183 1895 tors3.14 in 
1907, while production per miner per day 
had dropped from 5.52 tons in 1895 to 4.1 
tons in 1907. The company also com- 
plained of a very high rate of absenteeism. 

Giving figures showing the cost per ton 
of its coal and the price received per ton 
during the years 1906 to the end of April 
1909, which represented losses of from 17 
to 51 cents a ton, the company said: “There 
is no other operation in Nova Scotia where 
the cost of production is within 50 to 75 
cents per ton of the foregoing figures... 
There is no hope for the property under 
these adverse terms.” 

In the same August issue the LABOUR 
GAZETTE published the report of a con- 
ciliation board on a dispute between the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company and 
Local 1746, UMW. 

On the question of recognition of the 
United Mine Workers, which was an im- 
portant issue in this dispute also, the 
majority report of the board, like that of 
a board which had reported earlier on a 
dispute involving the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany and the UMW (L.G., May, p. 470), 
sided with the company. Like the former 
board’s majority report, this report took 
the view that the UMW was “a foreign 
corporation, the majority of its members 
residing in the United States,” and that if 
it represented Canadian miners it might use 
its power to further the interests of the 
American coal industry as against those of 
the industry in Canada. 

“We believe this power is too great to 
place in the hands of any foreign body as 
it practically means the control of our 
mining industries,” the report said. 

On the other hand, a minority report by 
the representative of the Miners said, “We 
claim that the United Mine Workers are not 
an American organization, and that the 
operators of this country, when the people 
say so, should meet the union, more par- 
ticularly when 90 per cent of their work- 
men are members of the organization, 
Canadian or American, from the fact: first, 
that it is international; and second, that 
it is already successfully operating in 
British Columbia and Alberta.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





43rd Conference Adopts Four New 
International Labour Instruments 


Delegates approve Convention providing for minimum age of admission of fisher- 
men to employment, Convention on medical examination of fishermen, Convention on 
fisnermen’s articles of agreement, Recommendation on health services in industry 


The 43rd International Labour Confer- 
ence, held in Geneva June 3 to 25, accomp- 
lished the following: 

—Adopted four new international instru- 
ments: a Convention providing for the 
minimum age of admission of fishermen to 
employment; a Convention concerning the 
medical examination of fishermen; a Con- 
vention concerning fishermen’s articles of 
agreement; and a Recommendation provid- 
ing for the organization of health services 
in places of employment. This brings the 
total number of Conventions to 114 and the 
number of Recommendations to 112. On 
the question of the organization of health 
services in places of employment, the Con- 
ference also adopted a resolution inviting 
the ILO Governing Body to consider plac- 
ing the question of the possibility of adopt- 
ing a Convention on this subject on the 
agenda of the earliest possible Session of 
the Conference; 

—Took preliminary action with a view to 
final discussion next year on three other 
instruments: a proposed draft Convention, 
supplemented by a formal Recommenda- 
tion, dealing with the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations, and a proposed 
draft Recommendation on the question of 
the collaboration between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels; 

—Held a general discussion on the 
problems of non-manual workers, including 
technicians, supervisory staff, etc., and ap- 
proved a report outlining a long-term pro- 
gram for the ILO with respect to the 
problems of these workers; 

—Adopted resolutions on questions not 
on the agenda of the Conference: on the 
operational activities of the ILO; on the 
problems of young workers; on ILO activi- 
ties in the field of occupational health and 
safety and participation by the ILO in the 
proposed international health and medical 
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research year; and on the development of 
the activities of the ILO in respect of the 
problems of the underdeveloped countries; 

—Examined a report on the manner in 
which member countries are applying ILO 
Conventions; 

—Adopted an ILO budget for 1960 of 
$9,300,909; 

—Held a general debate on the annual 
Report of the Director-General, David A. 
Morse, and heard him reply to the discus- 
sion; 

—Held a special sitting to celebrate the 
40th Anniversary of the ILO; 


—Adopted a new procedure for dealing 
with the membership of technical commit- 
tees designed to resolve difficulties which 
have arisen at the past six Sessions of the 
Conference. 


More than 900 delegates, advisers and 
observers from 75 member countries and 
15 territories attended the Conference. (The 
Canadian delegation was listed on page 601 
of the June issue.) 

Denmark’s permanent secretary, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, Erik Dreyer, was elected 
President of the Conference; vice-presidents 
elected were Inocencio V. Ferrer, Govern- 
ment Delegate, Philippines; Cola G. Parker, 
Employer Delegate, United States; and 
Bruno Storti, Worker Delegate, Italy. 

The Convention dealing with the mini- 
mum age for admission of fishermen to 
employment (text on page 820), adopted by 
a vote of 160 to 46 with 29 abstentions, 
provides that children under the age of 15 
years shall not be employed or work on 
fishing vessels. Under certain conditions 
children may participate in the activities 
aboard fishing vessels during school holi- 
days, and national laws and regulations may 
provide for the issuance of employment 
certificates to children not less than 14 
years of age. 


The Convention covering medical ex- 
aminations for fishermen (text on page 
822), adopted by 159 votes to 45 with 33 
abstentions, states that no person shall be 
engaged in any capacity on a fishing vessel 
unless he produces a medical certificate 
attesting to fitness for the work he is apply- 
ing for. Persons under 21 will be ex- 
amined once a year; older persons as the 
appropriate authority decides. 

Adopted by 155 votes to 41 with 37 
abstentions, the Convention on fishermen’s 
articles of agreement (text on page 823) 
provides that fishermen shall be covered 
by contracts and employment records sim- 
ilar to those used in the Merchant Marine. 

The Recommendation concerning the 
organization of occupational health services 
in places of employment (text on page 
825), adopted by a vote of 240 to 0 with 
2 abstentions, provides that these services 
should be organized by employers them- 
selves or attached to an outside body either 
as a separate service within a single under- 
taking or as a service common to a num- 
ber of undertakings. 

On the question of the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations the 
Conference approved proposed conclusions 
for a Convention supplemented by Recom- 
mendation. The conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the 80 ILO member states for 
their comments and a final decision will be 
taken on the matter by the 1960 Con- 
ference. 

The conclusions of the technical commit- 
tee charged with studying the question of 
collaboration between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels, which 
proposed a draft Recommendation concern- 
ing this question, will be transmitted to 
the governments of the 80 member coun- 
tries for their observations, and a final 
decision will be made at the 1960 Con- 
ference. 


Protection against lonizing Radiations 


On the question of the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations, the 
Conference approved proposed conclusions 
for an International Labour Convention, 
supplemented by a formal Recommendation. 
The conclusion will be submitted to the 80 
ILO member states for their comments, and 
a final decision will be taken by the 1960 
Conference. 

The two instruments will apply to “all 
occupational activities involving or liable 
to involve the mining and treatment of 
radioactive ore, the production, storage, 
handling, use or transport of any radio- 
active substance, whether sealed or un- 
sealed, or the operation or use of any 
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Four persons who had taken part in the 
first International Labour Conference at 
Washington in 1919 were present at a cere- 
mony on June 15 to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the ILO. They were: Edward 
J. Phelan, who was first Secretary at that 
Conference and who later became Director 
of the ILO; Carl V Bramsnaes, Danish 
statesman and former Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body; Petrus J. S. Serrarens, 
former General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions; and Italo Maria Sacco, a member 
of the Italian delegation. 

The Chairman of the ILO Governing 
Body, H. E. Julio Augusto Barboza- 
Carneiro, emphasized that the demands of 
1919 had for the most part been satisfied. 
The living standards of the workers in the 
great industrialized nations had been raised 
and the ennobling of labour was no longer 
the aspiration of a singe class; it was an 
idea today firmly anchored in the minds of 
the employers and those responsible for 
public life. 

The Chairman then told the Conference 
that nothing could better mark the 40th 
anniversary than the establishment, under 
the ILO, of an international institute for 
labour and social studies as proposed by 
the Director-General. 





equipment liable to produce ionizing radia- 
tions, and to all other activities involving 
exposure of persons to ionizing radiations 
in the course of their work.” 


Each instrument then deals with methods 
of implementation, maximum _ permissible 
doses of ionizing radiations and maximum 
permissible concentrations of radioactive 
substances, protection, notification and in- 
spection, monitoring, and medical examina- 
tions. 


The Convention also takes up the ques- 
tion of reduction of exposure, age of 
admission to employment, over-exposure, 
and instruction of personnel. The Recom- 
mendation also deals with health records, 
the appointment of a competent person 
by each undertaking, and alternative 
employment. 


Collaboration with Public Authorities 


The Conference approved by 148 votes 
to 3, with 38 abstentions, the conclusions 
of the technical committee charged with 
studying the question of collaboration be- 
tween public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels, which proposed a draft 
Recommendation concerning this question. 

It provides for measures appropriate to 
national conditions to be taken to promote 
effective consultation and co-operation at 
the industrial and national levels between 
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public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, as well as between 
these organizations. 

This consultation and co-operation would 
have the general objective of promoting 
good relations between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
as well as between these organizations, 
whether at the industrial level or at the 
level of the economy as a whole, with a 
view to increasing the prosperity of the 
economy, or individual branches, improv- 
ing conditions of work and raising stand- 
ards of living. 

The Committee unanimously emphasized 
that the second discussion of the proposed 
draft Recommendation next year should be 
limited to the barest minimum. The Com- 
mittee that would be constituted at that 
Session to examine the text finally would 
thus be able to devote the greater part of 
its time to a thorough exchange of views 
on the experience gained in the different 
countries. Such an exchange of views 
would greatly contribute to the promotion 
and the development of consultation and 
co-operation and could be summarized in 
a document, which would permit countries 
to benefit from the experience acquired by 
other countries. 


Problems of Non-Manual Workers 


The Conference approved unanimously a 
report outlining a long-term program for 
the International Labour Organization with 
respect to the problems of non-manual 
workers. 

The report noted the increasing propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in non- 
manual work, and the rapid rate of change 
in the character of that work and in the 
qualifications required for it. 

Throughout the Committee’s discussion 
special emphasis was put on the problem of 
the “educated unemployed” and on _ the 
help the ILO could render to underde- 
veloped countries, where this problem is 
particularly serious, to channel the man- 
power available towards employment in the 
production field. 


The report recommended: 


—That the ILO should undertake sur- 
veys and studies on the demand for skilled 
labour and on problems of vocational train- 
ing and manpower utilization both in de- 
veloping and in industrialized countries in 
preparation for meetings on these ques- 
tions; 

—That developing countries should re- 
ceive ILO technical assistance to expand 
educational programs and other activities 
designed to meet the demand for technical, 
professional and managerial staff: 
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—That such programs should cover the 
acquisition of basic skills by non-manual 
workers and the retraining of older workers, 
with a view to giving them increased oppor- 
tunities of obtaining employment, re-em- 
ployment and promotion; 

—That the ILO accentuate its studies in 
this field in developing countries, and that 
the ILO prepare studies and, possibly, con- 
vene an ad hoc meeting on problems con- 
cerning the employment and re-employment 
of older workers. 

The committee that prepared the report 
recommended that the ILO should continue 
to consider and examine the problems of 
mechanization and automation in offices, 
with particular regard to its effect on sta- 
bility of employment; problems of voca- 
tional training and guidance; problems of 
older workers; and the effects of. strain 
and stress in offices where mechanization 
and automation have been introduced. 

The committee recommended also that 
the ILO should: 


—Pursue studies on the form and con- 
tent of the contract of employment for 
non-manual workers; 

—Pursue the examination of the problem 
of social security of non-manual workers 
from the point of view of the transfer of 
pension rights of workers moving from one 
job to another; 

—Undertake an inquiry into the imple- 
mentation of existing international stand- 
ards bearing upon the situation of non- 
manual workers; 

—Help to improve the training of office 
personnel through its Technical Assistance 
Program; 

—Examine the situation of public ser- 
vants, including their right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 


Resolutions 


Four resolutions were adopted by the 
Conference. That concerning the problems 
of young workers urges all ILO member 
states to develop “well-rounded and ade- 
quate youth policies and programs,” and 
makes suggestions for various steps that 
might be taken by the ILO itself. 

The resolution concerning ILO activi- 
ties in the field of occupational health and 
safety and participation by the ILO in the 
proposed International Health and Medical 
Research Year expresses its appreciation of 
the initiative of the United Nations in con- 
nection with the Health and Medical Re- 
search Year and calls attention to ILO pro- 
grams in the field of occupational safety 
and health. In the resolution on the ILO’s 
operational activities, the Conference called 
on the ILO and its Governing Body to 


expand operational activities, and suggested 
an evaluation of the program at the 1962 
Conference. 

In the resolution concerning the develop- 
ment of the activities of the ILO in respect 
of the problems of the underdeveloped 
countries, the Conference invited the Gov- 
erning Body to review the extent of the 
participation of less developed countries in 
all the organs of the ILO. 


New Procedure on Membership of Committees 


After a full debate in plenary session, 
the Conference decided to modify the pro- 
cedure followed up to now concerning the 
composition of its committees. 

The employers’ group has decided in 
recent years not to designate, as members 
of the Conference technical committees, 
the employer delegates from certain Eastern 
European countries. 

Under the new procedure every delegate 
making application to his group for mem- 
bership of a committee shall be placed on 
the list of members of that committee. 
Certain members of the groups (worker, 
employer and government) on each of the 
technical committees shall have the right 
to vote; these members will be known as 
the voting section. 

A delegate who feels aggrieved as a 
result of not being included in the voting 
section of his group shall have the right 
of appeal to the Conference and the Con- 
ference will without debate transmit the 
appeal to a board of three independent 
persons from a panel previously appointed 
by the Conference. 

The board’s decision shall be final, and 
shall be put into effect immediately by the 
Conference without debate. In no case 
shall more than two delegates be added 
to the voting section of any one committee. 

The board’s first decision was to seat 
employer delegates from 10 Communist 
countries as voting members of technical 
Pommitesss (LG ass Ulys Das! 1D.) 


Director-General’s Reply 


The rapidly increasing population of the 
world and the resultant demand for produc- 
tion and productive employment “is a chal- 
lenge to man’s ingenuity,” ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse, said in his reply 
to the Conference’s debate on his report. 

“In economically underdeveloped  re- 
gions,., said Mr... Morse,” .9. «it has: been 
forecast that in the next 50 years popula- 
tions will triple or even quadruple. There 
will have to be a great and rapid increase 
in production and productive employment 
if this larger population is to sustain itself 
at present low standards, let alone achieve 
that higher welfare which an awakened 
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political consciousness now demands and 
which it is the aim of the ILO to promote. 


“It is a challenge to man’s ingenuity,” 
he said, “to devise new technology and new 
social organization. But unless we prove 
able to respond to this challenge, the con- 
tinuing increase in the number of the 
world’s people under present conditions 
spells only disaster. 


“The greatest single issue which faces us 
all during the next quarter century is, I 
believe, whether economic and social devel- 
opment can overtake population growth.” 

All countries face certain long-term 
problems of employment and economic develop- 


ment policy. All have a need for technological 
inventiveness and for adjustment to tech- 
nological change. In every country it is neces- 
sary to consider how the proper rate of in- 
vestment may be achieved and what kinds of 
investment are the most economically and 
socially useful. It is necessary also to under- 
stand better the relationship between prices, 
wages and the level of employment, and to 
examine the consequences for production and 
employment of changing patterns of inter- 
national trade. The quality and mobility of 
manpower must be continually improved; and 
new and more efficient organization of pro- 
duction requires the creation of new patterns 
of human organization, new industrial rela- 
tionships. Although they may go about solv- 
ing these problems in different ways . .. no 
country or economic system escapes them 
altogether. 


Pointing out that the ILO has a “special 
responsibility” for employment problems, 
Mr. Morse outlined some of the ways in 
which the ILO is acting in this field: in its 
studies of employment problems, its re- 
searches into the relationship between mea- 
sures to promote employment and those to 
combat inflation, its studies of the employ- 
ment problems of developing countries, and 
its programs towards the improvement of 
the quality and mobility of manpower. 


“Rapid industrialization,’ Mr. Morse 
said, ‘appears the only way to sustain popu- 
lation increases on the scale taking place 
in many less developed countries. But in- 
dustry cannot be developed at the expense 
of a country’s agriculture. There is now 
general recognition of the need for balanced 
agricultural and industrial growth 
Comprehensive programs of rural develop- 
ment may prove to be the most immedi- 
ately effective means to increase employ- 
ment opportunities and conditions of life 
on the land (and) they may awaken in a 
vast segment of the population the disposi- 
tion to change habits and attitudes in ways 
which will facilitate future economic 
fLowine we. 
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Perhaps the greatest influence the ILO 
can wield is by helping to bring about 
the new human organization without which 
neither agriculture nor industrial develop- 
ment is possible, he added. 

Mr. Morse cited the ILO’s programs in 
labour-management relations, in workers’ 
education, in management development, and 
in labour administration as important as- 
pects of the Organization’s work in this 
direction. 

“The educational method,’ ’he said, “is 

. the best way—and the only really 
practical way—to promote the growth” of 
social institutions. 

“The possibilities of human organization 
in the service of economic, social and poli- 
tcal growth have by no means been ex- 
hausted. It would be the gravest mistake, 
I feel, at this stage of history, when a 
great new effort to increase the world’s 
productive resources and the possibilities of 
giving greater satisfaction to human needs 
is sO urgent, to confine our thinking to 
traditional forms and systems of organiza- 
tion. 
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. . . The very variety of possible new 
institutional growth and the diversity of 
functions which new organizations may be 
able to fulfill underscores, however, the im- 
portance of responsible leadership . . it is 
of the utmost importance to encourage new 
institutional growth through the education 
of the men and women whose initiative 
must lie at the origin of this growth. Re- 
sponsible leaders schooled in a rational 
understanding of the conditions of their 
society and imbued with respect for the 
values and persons of their fellows will 
build a better system than any which 
could be planned for them by others even 
with the best goodwill.” 

Today’s youth must bear the burden of 
that economic and social growth which the 
world required to surmount its most serious 
problems during the next quarter-century. 
The education, training, preparation for 
work and life in the community of young 
people today would thus in large measure 
determine its success or failure. “I there- 
fore propose that the ILO devote special 
attention to the problems of youth,” Mr. 
Morse said. 


“The ILO’s work should respond to 
world social and economic issues. The 
nature of these issues—the expansion of 
industrial employment, rural development, 
the preparation of youth—is gradually re- 
shaping the character of the ILO’s work. 
Technical assistance has become a major 
part of the ILO’s total activity. It is ex- 
panding, and ...it must continue to ex- 
pand,” Mr. Morse declared. 

The Director-General suggested that the 
ILO needs to develop new tools and 
methods. That is why he put to the Con- 
ference last year a suggestion that the ILO 
establish at Geneva an International In- 
stitute for Labour and Social Studies, he 
said. 

The Institute, which would bring trade 
union leaders, government officials and 
others to Geneva for periods of free dis- 
cussion and study “would teach no set sys- 
tem of industrial relations or social organiza- 
tions, nor would it propound any doctrine. 
Its aim would be to promote a better un- 
derstanding of how to go about dealing with 
the questions of social policy.” 

Through the Institute, Mr. Morse asserted, 
“the ILO would be assured of remaining 
in the forefront of social thought—of 
thought formed not from books of theory 
but in the struggle with today’s difficulties. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians were appointed to six com- 
mittees at the Conference, as follows: 

Selection Committee—Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Chairman; Kalmen Kaplansky. 

Standing Orders Committee—W. A. 
Campbell; W. J. McNally, substitute; Kal- 
men Kaplansky. 

Committee on Application of Conventions 
and Resolutions—W. A. Campbell; J. A. 
Johnstone, substitute. 

Committee on Fishermen—W. A. Camp- 
bell, J. A. Johnstone, F. W. Purdy, Emile 
Hébert. 

Committee on Radiation—W. A. Camp- 
bell, F. W. Purdy, Clifford Priestley. 

Committee on Non-Manual Workers— 
W. A. Campbell, Lloyd Hemsworth, David 
Archer. 

Committee on Collaboration—W. A. 
Campbell, E. F. L. Henry, Lloyd Hems- 
worth, Stanley Knowles. 


Text of Convention Concerning the Minimum Age for Admission to Employment as Fishermen 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the minimum age 
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for admission to employment as fishermen, 
which is included in the fifth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 
adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 


following Convention, which may be cited 
as ae Minimum Age (Fishermen) Convention, 
1959: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term ‘fishing vessel” includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, which are engaged 
in maritime fishing in salt waters. 


_ 2. This Convention shall not apply to fishing 
in ports and harbours or in estuaries of rivers, 
or to individuals fishing for sport or recreation. 


Article 2 


1. Children under the age of fifteen years 
a not be employed or work on fishing 
vessels. 


2. Provided that such children may occa- 
sionally take part in the activities on board 
fishing vessels during school holidays, subject 
to the conditions that the activities in which 
they are engaged— 

(a) are not harmful to their health or normal 
development; 

(b) are not such as to prejudice their attend- 
ance at school; and 

(c) are not intended for commercial profit. 


3. Provided further that national laws or 
regulations may provide for the issue in respect 
of children of not less than fourteen years of 
age of certificates permitting them to be em- 
ployed in cases in which an educational or other 
appropriate authority designated by such laws 
or regulations is satisfied, after having due 
regard to the health and physical condition of 
the child and to the prospective as well as to 
the immediate benefit to the child of the em- 
ployment proposed, that such employment will 
be beneficial to the child. 


Article 3 


Young persons under the age of of eighteen 
years shall not be employed or work on coal- 
burning fishing vessels as trimmers or stokers. 


Article 4 


The provisions of Articles 2 and 3 shall not 
apply to work done by children on schools 
ships or training ships, provided that such 
work is approved and supervised by public 
authority. 


Article 5 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 


Article 6 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 7 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce if after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 


Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
pBeayes after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 8 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
registration of all ratifications and denuncia- 
tions communicated to him by the Members 
of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 9 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the 
provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 10 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention 
and shall examine the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of the Conference the question 
of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 11 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 7 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 12 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 
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Text of Convention Concerning the Medical Examination of Fishermen 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the medical exam- 
ination of fishermen, which is included in 
the fifth item on the agenda of the session, 
and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 

adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Medical Examination (Fishermen) Con- 
vention, 1959: 


Article I 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term ‘fishing vessel’? includes all ships and 
boats, of any nature whatsoever, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, which are engaged in 
maritime fishing in salt waters. 


2. The competent authority may, after con- 
sultation with the fishingboat owners’ and fisher- 
men’s organizations concerned, where such 
exist, grant exemptions from the application of 
the provisions of this Convention in respect 
of vessels which do not normally remain at 
sea for periods of more than three days. 


3. This Convention shall not apply to fishing 
in ports and harbours or in estuaries of rivers, 
or to individuals fishing for sport or recreation. 


Article 2 


No person shall be engaged for employment 
in any capacity on a fishing vessel unless he 
produces a certificate attesting to his fitness 
for the work for which he is to be employed 
at sea signed by a medical practitioner who 
shall be approved by the competent authority. 


Article 3 


1. The competent authority shall, after con- 
sultation with the fishingboat owners’ and 
fishermen’s organizations concerned, where such 
exist, prescribe the nature of the medical 
examination to be made and the particulars 
to be included in the medical certificate. 


2. When prescribing the nature of the exam- 
ination, due regard shall be had to the age 
of the person to be examined and the nature 
of the duties to be performed. 


3. In particular the medical certificate shall 
attest that the person is not suffering from any 
disease likely to be aggravated by, or to render 
him unfit for, service at sea or likely to 
endanger the health of other persons on board. 


Article 4 


1. In the case of young persons of less than 
twenty-one years of age, the medical certificate 
shall remain in force for a period not exceed- 
ing one year from the date on which it was 
granted. 


2. In the case of persons who have attained 
the age of twenty-one years, the competent 
authority shall determine the period for which 
the medical certificate shall remain in force. 


3. If the period of validity of a certificate 
expires in the course of a voyage the certificate 
shall continue in force until the end of that 
voyage. 
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Article 5 


Arrangements shall be made to enable a 
person who, after examination, has been refused 
a certificate to apply for a further examination 
by a medical referee or referees who shall be 
independent of any fishing-boat owner or of 
any organization of fishing-boat owners or 
fishermen. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 


Article: 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the _ International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Direc- 
tor-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 8 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into ‘force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
ae after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 9 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the geristration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 10 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 11 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 12 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 


the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 8 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 

in force in its actual form and content for 

those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 13 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Convention Concerning Fishermen's Articles of Agreement 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to fishermen’s arti- 
cles of agreement, which is included in 
Magee item on the agenda of the session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 

adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Fishermen’s Articles of Agreement Con- 
vention, 1959: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term “fishing vessel” includes all registered or 
documented ships and boats of any nature 
whatsoever, whether publicly or privately 
owned, which are engaged in maritime fishing 
in salt waters. 


2. The competent authority may exempt 
from the application of the provisions of this 
Convention fishing vessels of a type and size 
determined after consultation with the fishing- 
boat owners’ and fishermen’s organizations con- 
cerned, where such exist. 


3. The competent authority may, if satisfied 
that the matters dealt with in this Convention 
are adequately regulated by collective agree- 
ments between fishing-boat owners or fishing- 
boat owners’ organizations, and _ fishermen’s 
organizations, exempt from the provisions of 
the Convention concerning individual agree- 
ments owners and fishermen covered by such 
collective agreements. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“fisherman” includes every person employed or 
engaged in any capacity on board any fishing 
vessel and entered on the ship’s articles. It 
excludes pilots, cadets and duly indentured 
apprentices, naval ratings, and other persons 
in the permanent service of a government. 


Article 3 


1. Articles of agreement shall be signed both 
by the owner of the fishing vessel or his 
authorized representative and by the fisherman. 


Reasonable facilities to examine the articles of 
agreement before they are signed shall be 
given to the fisherman and, as the case may 
be, also to his adviser. 


2. The fisherman shall sign the agreement 
under conditions which shall be prescribed by 
national law in order to ensure adequate super- 
vision by the competent public authority. 


3. The foregoing provisions shall be deemed 
to have been fulfilled if the competent author- 
ity certifies that the provisions of the agree- 
ment have been laid before it in writing and 
have been confirmed both by the owner of 
the fishing vessel or his authorized representa- 
tive and by the fisherman. 


_4. National law shall make adequate pro- 
vision to ensure that the fisherman has under- 
stood the agreement. 


5. The agreement shall not contain anything 
which is contrary to the provisions of national 
law. 


6. National law shall prescribe such further 
formalities and safeguards in respect of the 
completion of the agreement as may be con- 
sidered necessary for the protection of the 
interests of the owner of the fishing vessel 
and of the fisherman. 


Article 4 


1. Adequate measures shall be taken in 
accordance with national law for ensuring that 
the agreement shall not contain any stipulation 
by which the parties purport to contract in 
advance to depart from the ordinary rules as 
to jurisdiction over the agreement. 


2. This Article shall not be interpreted as 
excluding a reference to arbitration. 


Article 5 


A record of employment shall be maintained 
for every fisherman by or in a manner pre- 
scribed by the competent authority. At the 
end of each voyage or venture a record of 
service in regard to that voyage or venture shall 
be available to the fisherman concerned or 
entered in his service book. 


Article 6 


1. The agreement may be made either for a 
definite period or for a voyage Or, if per- 
mitted by national law, for an indefinite period. 


2. The agreement shall state clearly the 
respective rights and obligations of each of 
the parties. 
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3. It shall contain the following particulars, 
except in so far as the inclusion of one or 
more of them is rendered unnecessary by the 
fact that the matter is regulated in another 
manner by national laws or regulations: 


(a) the surname and other names of the fisher- 
man, the date of his birth or his age, and 
his birthplace; 

(b) the place at which and date on which the 
agreement was completed; 


(c) the name of the fishing vessel or vessels 
on board which the fisherman undertakes 
to serve; 

(d) the voyage or voyages to be undertaken, 
if this can be determined at the time of 
making the agreement; 


(e) the capacity in which the fisherman is to 
be employed; 

(f) if possible, the place at which and date on 
which the fisherman is required to report 
on board for service; 


(g) the scale of provisions to be supplied to 
the fisherman, unless some alternative 
system is provided for by national law; 


(h) the amount of his wages, or the amount 
of his share and the method of calculating 
such share if he is to be remunerated on 
a share basis, or the amount of his wage 
and share and the method of calculating 
the latter if he is to be remunerated on 
a combined basis, and any agreed mini- 
mum wage; 

(i) the termination of the agreement and the 
conditions thereof, that is to say— 

(i) if the agreement has been made for a 
definite period, the date fixed for its 
expiry; 

(ii) if the agreement has been made for 
a voyage, the port of destination and 
the time which has to expire after 
arrival before the fisherman shall be 
discharged; 

(iii) if the agreement has been made for 
an indefinite period, the conditions 
which shall entitle either party to 
rescind it, as well as the required 
period of notice for rescission: Pro- 
vided that such period shall not be 
less for the owner of the fishing 
vessel than for the fisherman; 


(j) any other particulars which national law 
may require. 


Article 7 


If national law provides that a list of crew 
shall be carried on board the agreement shall 
either be recorded in or annexed to the list 
of crew. 


Article 8 


In order that the fisherman may satisfy him- 
self as to the nature and extent of his rights 
and obligations the competent authority shall 
lay down the measures to be taken to enable 
clear information to be obtained on board as 
to the conditions of employment. 


Article 9 


An_ agreement entered into for a voyage, for 
a definite period, or for an indefinite period, 
shall be duly terminated by— 


(a) mutual consent of the parties; 
(6) death of the fisherman; 


(c) loss or total unseaworthiness of the fishing 
vessel; 


(d) any other cause that may be provided for 
in national law. 
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Article 10 


National law, collective agreements or indiv- 
idual agreements shall determine the circum- 
stances in which the owner or skipper may 
immediately discharge a fisherman. 


Article 11 


National law, collective agreements or indiv- 
idual agreements shall also determine the 
circumstances in which the fisherman may 
demand his immediate discharge. 


Article 12 


Except as otherwise provided therein, effect 
may be given to the provisions of this Con- 
vention by national law or by collective agree- 
ments. 


Article 13 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. 


Article 14 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 15 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation pro- 
vided for in this Article, will be bound for 
another period of ten years and, thereafter, 
may denounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 16 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
the Convention will come into force. 


Article 17 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 18 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 


Article 19 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 


in part, then. unless the new Convention other- 

wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 15 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 20 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Occupational Health Services in Places of Employment 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
third Session on 3 June 1959, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the organization 
of occupational health services in places 
of employment, which is the fourth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this nineteenth day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Occupational Health Services 
Recommendation, 1959: 


I. Definition 


1. For the purpose of this Recommendation 
the expression “occupational health service” 
means a service established in or near a place 
of employment for the purposes of— 


(a) protecting the workers against any health 
hazard which may arise out of their work 
or the conditions in which it is carried on; 


(6) contributing towards the workers’ physical 
and mental adjustment, in particular by 
the adaptation of the work to the workers 
and their assignment to jobs for which 
they are suited; and 


(c) contributing to the establishment and main- 
tenance of the highest possible degree of 
physical and mental well-being of the 
workers. 


II. Methods of Implementation 


_2. Having regard to the diversity of national 
circumstances and practices, occupational health 
services may be provided, as conditions re- 
quire— 

(a) by virtue of laws or regulations; 


(b) by virtue of collective agreement or as 
otherwise agreed upon by the employers 
and workers concerned; or 


(c) in any other manner approved by the 
competent authority after consultation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


III. Organization 


3. Depending on the circumstances and the 
applicable standards, ocupational health servy- 
ices— 


(a) should either be organized by the under- 
takings themselves or be attached to an 
outside body; 


(b) should be organized— 
(i) as a separate service within a single 
undertaking; or 
(ii) as a service common to a number of 
undertakings. 


4. In order to extend occupational health 
facilities to all workers, occupational health 
services should be set up for industrial, non- 
industrial and agricultural undertakings and for 
public services: Provided that where occupa- 
tional health services cannot immediately be 
set up for all undertakings, such services should 
be established in the first instance— 


(a) for undertakings where the health risks 
appear greatest; 


(6) for undertakings where the workers are 
exposed to special health hazards; 


(c) for undertakings which employ more than 
a prescribed minimum number of workers. 


5. Where the organization of an occupa- 
tional health service, as defined in this Recom- 
mendation, is not for the time being practicable 
for geographical or other reasons defined by 
national laws or regulations, the undertaking 
should make arrangements with a physician or 
a local medical service for— 


(a) administering emergency treatment; 


(b) carrying out medical examinations pre- 
scribed by national laws or regulations; 
and 

(c) exercising surveillance over hygiene condi- 
tions in the undertaking. 


IV. Functions 


6. The role of occupational health services 
should be essentially preventive. 


7. Occupational health services should not 
be required to verify the justification of absence 
on grounds of sickness; they should not. be 
precluded from ascertaining the conditions 
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which may have led to a worker’s absence on 
sick leave and obtaining information about the 
progress of the worker’s illness, so that they 
will be better able to evaluate their preventive 
program, discover occupational hazards, and 
recommend the suitable placement of workers 
for rehabilitation purposes. 


8. The functions of occupational health 
services should be progressively developed, in 
accordance with the circumstances and having 
regard to the extent to which one or more of 
these functions are adequately discharged in 
accordance with national law or practice by 
other appropriate services, so that they will 
include in particular the following: 


(a) surveillance within the undertakings of all 
factors which may effect the health of the 
workers and advice in this respect to 
management and to workers or _ their 
representatives in the undertaking; 


(b) job analysis or participation therein in the 
light of hygienic, physiological and psycho- 
logical considerations and advice to man- 
agement and workers on the best possible 
adaptation of the job to the worker having 
regard to these considerations; 


(c) participation, with the other appropriate 
departments and bodies in the undertaking, 
in the prevention of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases and in the supervision of 
personal protective equipment and of its 
use, and advice to management and work- 
ers in this respect; 

(d) surveillance of the hygiene of sanitary 
installations and all other facilities for the 
welfare of the workers of the undertaking, 
such as kitchens, canteens, day nurseries 
and rest homes and, as necessary, surveil- 
lance of any dietetic arrangements made 
for the workers; 


(e) pre-employment, periodic and special medi- 
cal examinations—including, where neces- 
sary, biological and radiological examina- 
tions—prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations, or by agreements between the 
parties or organizations concerned, or con- 
sidered advisable for preventive purposes 
by the industrial physician; such examina- 
tions should ensure particular surveillance 
over certain classes of workers, such as 
women, young persons, workers exposed 
to special risks and handicapped persons; 


(f) surveillance of the adaptation of jobs to 
workers, in particular handicapped workers, 
In accordance with their physical abilities, 
participation in the rehabilitation and re- 
training of such workers and advice in this 
respect; 

(g) advice to management and workers on the 
occasion of the placing or reassignment of 
workers; 


(h) advice to individual workers at their 
request regarding any disorders that may 
aoe or be aggravated in the course of 
work; 


(i) emergency treatment in case of accident 
or indisposition, and also, in certain cir- 
cumstances and in agreement with those 
concerned (including the worker’s own 
physician), ambulatory treatment of work- 
ers who have not been absent from work 
or who have returned after absence; 


(j) initial and regular subsequent training of 
first-aid personnel, and supervision and 
maintenance of first-aid equipment in 
co-operation, where appropriate, with other 
departments and bodies concerned; 
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(k) education of the personnel of the under- 
taking in health and hygiene; 

(1) compilation and periodic review of statis- 
tics concerning health conditions in the 
undertaking; 

(mm) research in occupational health or partici- 
pation in such research in association with 
specialized services or institutions. 


9. Where one or more of the functions 
enumerated in the preceding Paragraph are 
carried out, in accordance with national law 
or practice, by appropriate services other than 
occupational health services, these should pro- 
vide the industrial physician with any relevant 
information he may wish to request. 


10. Occupational health services should main- 
tain close contact with the other departments 
and bodies in the undertaking concerned with 
questions of the workers’ health, safety or 
welfare, and particularly the welfare depart- 
ment, the safety department, the personnel 
department, the trade union organs in the 
undertaking, safety and health committees and 
any other committee or any person in the 
undertaking dealing with health or welfare 
questions. 


11. Occupational health services should also 
maintain relations with external services and 
bodies dealing with questions of the health, 
safety, retraining, rehabilitation, reassignment 
and welfare of the workers. 


12. (1) Occupational health services should 
begin a confidential personal medical file at 
the time of a worker’s pre-employment exam- 
ination or first visit to the service and should 
keep the file up to date at each succeeding 
examination or visit. 


(2) Occupational health services should 
maintain appropriate records, so that they can 
provide any necessary information concerning 
the work of the service and the general state 
of health of the workers, subject to the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 21. 


V. Personnel and Equipment 


13. Every occupational health service should 
be placed under the direction of a physician 
who will be directly responsible for the working 
of the service either to the management or to 
the body to which the service is subordinated. 


14. The physicians in occupational health 
services should not have under their care 
a greater number of workers than they can 
adequately supervise, due account being taken 
of the particular problems that may be asso- 
ciated with the type and nature of the industry 
concerned. 


15. The physicians in occupational health 
services should enjoy full professional and 
moral independence of both the employer and 
the workers. In order to safeguard _ this 
independence national laws or regulations, or 
agreements between the parties or organizations 
concerned, should lay down the terms and 
conditions of employment of industrial phy- 
sicians and, in particular, the conditions con- 
cerning their appointment and the termination 
of their employment. 


_ 16. The physician in charge of an occupa- 
tional health service should have received, as 
far as possible, special training in occupational 
health, or at least should be familiar with 
industrial hygiene, special emergency treatment 
and occupational pathology, as well as with 
the laws and regulations governing the various 
duties of the service. The physician should be 
given the opportunity to improve his knowledge 
in these fields. 


17. The nursing staff attached to occupa- 
tional health services should possess qualifica- 
tions according to the standards prescribed by 
the competent body. : 


18. The first-aid personnel should— 
(a) consist exclusively of suitably qualified 
persons; and 
(b) be readily available during working hours. 


pl9.The premises and equipment of occupa- 
tional health services should conform to the 
standards prescribed by the competent body. 


VI. Necessary Conditions for Performance of 
Functions 


20. In order that they may efficiently perform 
their functions, occupational health services 
should— 

(a) have free access to all work places and 
to the ancillary installations of the under- 
taking; 

(b) inspect the work places at appropriate 
intervals in co-operation, where necessary, 
with other services of the undertaking; 

(c) have access to information concerning the 
processes, performance standards and sub- 
stances used or the use of which is con- 
templated; 

(d) be authorized to undertake, or to request 
that approved technical bodies undertake— 
(i) surveys and investigations on poten- 

tial occupational health hazards, for 
example by the sampling and analysis 
of the atmosphere of work places, of 
the products and substances used, or 
of any other material suspected of 
being harmful; 


(ii) the assessment of harmful physical 
agents 

(e) be authorized to request the competent 

authorities to ensure compliance with 

occupational health and safety standards. 


21. All persons attached to occupational 
health services should be required to observe 
professional secrecy as regards both medical 
and technical information which may come to 
their knowledge in the exercise of the func- 
tions and activities enumerated above, subject 
to such exceptions as may be provided by 
national laws or regulations. 


VII. General Provisions 


22. All workers and their organizations 
should co-operate fully in attaining the objec- 
tives of occupational health services. 


23. The services provided by ocupational 
health services in pursuance of this Recom- 
mendation should not involve the workers in 
any expense. 


24. Where national laws or regulations do 
not provide otherwise, and in the absence of 
agreement between the parties concerned the 
expense of the organization and operation of 
occupational health services should be borne 
by the employer. 


25. National laws or regulations should 
specify the authority responsible for supervis- 
ing the organization and operation of occupa- 
tional health services. They may, in appropriate 
cases, confer on recognized technical bodies 
the role of advisers in this field. 





Canada Ratifies Convention on Abolition of Forced Labour 


The International Labour Office on July 
15 registered the ratification by Canada of 
the Abolition of Forced Labour Convention 
of 1957 (No. 105). This ratification brings 
to 19 the number of International Labour 
Conventions ratified by Canada. 

Under the terms of the Convention, 
ratifying countries undertake to suppress 
and not to make use of any form of forced 
labour as: 

—a means of political coercion or educa- 
tion or as a punishment for holding or 
expressing political views or views ideo- 
logically opposed to the established political, 
social or economic system; 


—a method of mobilizing and using 
labour for purposes of economic develop- 
ment; 

—a means of labour discipline; 

—a punishment for having participated 
in strikes; 

a means of racial, sccial, national or 
religious discrimination. 





This Convention, adopted only two years 
ago by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, has already been ratified by 27 coun- 
tries. The text was published in the August 
1957 Labour Gazette, page 962. 





142nd Session on ILO Governing Body 


Ernst Michanek of Sweden, Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
Labour and Housing in his country, was 
elected chairman of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization at 
the Body’s 142nd Session, held after the 
closing of the 43rd International Labour 
Conference. 


Mr. Michanek, who will serve for a 
period of one year, replaces Julio Barboza- 
Carneiro, Ambassador of Brazil. Sir Alfred 
Roberts of Great Britain was re-elected 
chairman of the workers’ group, and Pierre 
Waline of France, chairman of the em- 
ployers’ group. 

(Continued on page 838) 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management teamwork at Plant 
31A of the American Can Company of 
Canada in Montreal has triumphed again. 
For the third year in a row, the plant’s 600 
employees have added another 1,000,000 
man-hours to an already enviable safety 
record. 

At a recent plant safety rally, held to 
celebrate crossing the 3,000,000-hour mark 
without a disabling injury, representatives 
from the Labour-Management VCo-opera- 
tion Service of the Department of Labour 
joined company executives, union officers 
and safety association representatives to 
congratulate management and employees on 
their outstanding achievement. 

The personnel of Plant 31A have estab- 
lished a world record among the 65 
branches of the American Can Company 
scattered throughout Canada, the United 
States and other countries. (Their closest 
competitor, a plant located in Los Angeles, 
California, managed to reach 2,680,000 
man-hours before an accident occurred.) 

By May 21, the Montreal plant had 
pushed its safety record to 3,600,000 hours. 
Asked how he felt about the possibility of 
this record’s climbing even higher, Stanley 
Jacob, Supervisor of Personnel, said con- 
fidently: “We will reach 4,000,000 hours 
by the end of the year.” 

Receiving awards on behalf of the em- 
ployees were O. H. Richard, President of 
the Can Workers’ Union (CLC), and Lionel 
Cormier, chief steward, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. 

The impressive drop in the accident fre- 
quency rate at the Winnipeg division of 
Labatt’s (Manitoba) Brewery Limited since 
1955 is the result of an intensive safety 
program headed by members of the Labour- 
Management Safety Committee, according 
to W. A. Bridger, Personnel Manager. 

In 1955 the plant’s accident frequency 
rate reached a peak of 39.92. By the end 
of 1958 it had declined to 9.36. 

“Our campaign started back in the dark 
days of that 39.92 accident frequency rate,” 
said Mr. Bridger. “We got together and 
did a great deal of serious thinking about 
safety. We formed a Safety Committee, 
held our first meeting on May 31,1955, 
planned our program and put it into action. 
As for its effectiveness, nothing can speak 
louder than the results we obtained.” 
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The bargaining agent for employees at 
Labatt’s, the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (CLC), 
fully supports management in the joint 
drive to promote safety throughout the 
plant. “ se * 

The lowest accident rate in the nine- 
year history of the B.C. Forest Industries’ 
Safety Week campaigns was recorded dur- 
ing this year’s May 4th to 9th drive, ac- 
cording to Robert F. Whiskin, Safety Week 
Chairman. 

Sponsors of the campaign, the Joint 
Forest Products Safety Committee of Van- 
couver, report that only 22 accidents 
occurred, compared with a weekly average 
last year of 42. 

Commenting on the example being set 
by the forest industry of British Columbia, 
Joe Morris, President, District 1, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, said: 
“This is an achievement in which we may 
justly take pride, not because we engage in 
competition with others, but because we 
know that by these efforts we have shielded 
many of our homes from grim tragedy.” 

ok * * 


Organized by the Calgary Parks Depart- 
ment’s Labour-Management Production 
Committee, a mammoth jamboree was held 
recently to mark the completion of a safety 
campaign in which the Department’s 
roughly 250 employees amassed a total of 
302,818 working hours without a lost-time 
accident. The contest ran from May 1 to 
October 31, 1958, and was so successful 
that only one crew in the whole Depart- 
ment suffered a lost-time injury during the 
period. 

Top award—a trophy and gold certificate 
—went to employees of the Department’s 
construction division for their total of 
106,637 hours without a lost-time injury. 
Stanley H. Daines, division head, accepted 
the prize from A. Munro, Parks Super- 
intendent. 

LMPCs are also operating in Calgary’s 
transit system and traffic engineering depart- 
ments, and Employee-Management Com- 
mittees in the electric light and garage 
departments—convincing evidence of the 
emphasis placed on joint consultation by 
the city’s management and employees. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 


Proceedings before 


the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
ordered two representation votes and rejected 
three applications for certification. During 
the month the Board received seven appli- 
cations for certification and one application 
for provision for the final settlement of 
differences concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of a collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
employed in operating the elevator at its 
Vegetable Oil Division in Saskatoon, Sask. 
(L.G., April, p. 388). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited on or about the Centennial Pier, Van- 
couver (L.G., May, p. 474). 


3. General Drivers Local Union 989 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, em- 
ployed in its plant laundry at Chalk River 
and in its town hospital laundry at Deep 
iver (.G., JULY, Ds 117). 


4. Canadian Airlines Link Instructors 
Association, on behalf of a unit of link 
trainer instructors employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver (L.G., June, 
p. 611). 


5. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees of the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation employed in the 
metropolitan district of Toronto (L.G., 
June, p. 612). 

6. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Pronto Uranium Mines Lim- 


ited employed at the company’s mine 
properties in the District of Algoma, Ont. 
(L..G.- Julyap. 7/18): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., respondent, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (L.G., May, p. 474). 
The Board directed that only the name of 
the applicant be on the ballot. The vote 
affected a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by the company (Returning Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (see also applications rejected, 
below). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, re- 
spondent, Dominion Canals Employees’ 
Association, intervener, and Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (L.G., June, p. 
611). The Board directed that only the 
name of the applicant be on the ballot. The 
vote affected a system-wide unit of operat- 
ing and maintenance employees of the 
respondent (Returning Officer: B. H. Har- 
die) (see also application rejected, below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., respondent, and Canadian Dyno 
Employees’ Association, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 472). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible to 
cast ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., respondent, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, intervener (unlicensed personnel ) 
(L.G., July, p. 719). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
in the unit of sea-going personnel found 
appropriate by the Board (see also repre- 
sentation votes ordered, above). 

3. Dominion Canals Employees’ Associa- 
tion and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, joint 
applicants, The St. Lawrence Seaway Auth- 
ority, respondent, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
intervener. (L.Go July ¢p.719).  iherappli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that 
the applicants did not have a majority of 
members in good standing in the unit deter- 
mined by the Board as appropriate for 


collective bargaining (see also representa- 
tion votes ordered, above). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by H. J. O’Connell Limited at Port Cartier, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier): 

3. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local Union 880, on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers employed by 
J. Sherman & Sons, Kingsville and Leaming- 
ton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

4. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed by Shell Cana- 
dian Tankers, Limited, aboard the MV 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember I, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; four 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Tyee Shell operating on the West Coast 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local Union No. 720, on behalf of a unit 
of structural steel erectors and fabricators 
employed by the Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited at Inuvik and other locations in 
the Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. A. MacKenzie). 


6. International Union of Operating En- 
emeers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of hoistmen employed by Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


7. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a system-wide 
unit of locomotive engineers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
including the Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany (Investigating Officers: B. H. Hardie 
and G. A. Lane). 


Application under Section 19 of Act Received 


Application for a provision for the final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the collective*agree- 
ment affecting the Canadian National Rail- 
way Police Association, applicant, and the 
Canadian National Railways, respondent. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Radio Station CKVL Limited, Verdun, 
Que., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians, Region No. 
6 (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


2. M. Rawlinson Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Port Hope, and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

4. Commercial Cable Company Limited, 
SS John B. Mackay, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 


District (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 
5. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 


and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 714 and 1751 (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 

6. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees) (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

7. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees) (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


8. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and International Long- 


shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 512 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie): 


9. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited (Dominion Shipping Division) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


10. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


11. Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., Medi- 
cine Hat, and Local 511, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Ofncer:.). S. Guan). 


12. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Burnaby, 
B.C., Terminal) and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

13. Radio Station CHRC Limited, Que- 
bec, and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Region No. 6 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

14. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited, 
Edmonton, and Local 396, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe), (L.G.; July, p. 720): 
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2. J. C. Malone and Company Limited, 
Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited, 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1846 (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette) (L.G., July, p. 720). 

3. Poole Construction Company Limited, 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 115 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, 
p. 720). 

4. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited (Metallurgical Research Laboratories) 
Ottawa, and Civil Service Association of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(Ge sulystp 720); 


5. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, and Local 1015, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
June;p. 613): 

6. Canadian National Railways (Port of 
North Sydney) and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1259 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
June, p. 613). 

7. Boyles Bros. (Drilling) Alta. Limited, 
and Western District Diamond Driller’s 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., June, p. 613). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited 
and Local 90, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
JiS.Gunn) (LiGy Octe1958rp 1141): 


Conciliation Officer's Appointment Terminated 


Lee’s Transport Limited, Vancouver, and 
Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup Men 
and Dockmen’s Union Local 605 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: 9G. Rie Currie) (L.Gaiuly, 
p. 720). Appointment of conciliation officer 
terminated because the company’s opera- 
tions were not within federal jurisdiction. 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ 


Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (L.G., May, 
p. 476). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line 
Navigators’ Association (L.G., June, p. 613) 
was fully constituted in June with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, C. George Robson and John N. Lyon, 
both of Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Board Report Received during Month 

Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, 
Ont., and Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office 
Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Canadian 
Labour Congress (L.G., March, p. 273). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, 
Ont., and Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office 
Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Canadian 
Labour Congress (see above). 


Settlement after Strike after Board Report 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., 
July, p. 721). Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, 
appointed Special Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission on May 15. Settlement reached 
June 29. 


Strike Following Conciliation Board Procedure 


Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 721). Stoppage of work occurred 
June 26. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Can-Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, Ontario 


and 


Quirke Lake — Can-Met Office Workers’ Union, 
Local 1575, Canadian Labour Congress 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of George Ferguson, QC, company nominee, 
and William Black, union nominee, with 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as chair- 
man, was appointed on or about January 
29, 1959 and met with the parties in Toronto 
on February 19, 1959, and heard their full 
submissions with respect to the issues in 
dispute. The issues in dispute were as 
follows: 


1. “Between” Clause. 

. Union Security. 

. Stewards’ Lost Time. 

. Grievance Procedure. 

. Decision of Arbitration Board. 
. Discharge Procedure. 

. Reinstatement. 

. Leave of Absence with Pay. 
. Maternity Leave. 

. Safety and Health. 

. Bulletin Boards. 

. Handicapped Employees. 

. Severance Allowance. 

. Hours of Work. 

. Overtime. 

. Call out pay. 

. Statutory Holidays. 

. Vacations. 

Golick bay. 

. Cost of Living Camp Subsidy. 
P Salaties: 

22. Duration of Agreement. 


Ome ANNAN HW WN 
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The company was represented before the 
Board by R. D. Lindberg, mine manager; 
Peter Fancy, personnel manager; J. E. 
Houck and D. E. Houck, as consultants. 

The union was represented before the 
Board by Lyle Scott, president, Local 1575; 
Reg. Louthood, vice-president, Local 1575; 
Malcolm Winch, secretary-treasurer, Local 





1575; Fidele Aresenault, member of the 
Negotiating Committee; Don Taylor, inter- 
national representative and Harry Waisglass, 
Research Department, United Steelworkers 
of America. 


After the Board heard the full submis- 
sions of the parties with respect to the issues 
in dispute, there were conferences jointly 
with the parties and separately with the 
parties in an endeavour to conciliate the 
issues. 


After the conclusion of the hearings, the 
chairman made a first draft of a report, but 
since this is a first agreement, it was felt 
that there were many matters that the 
parties should bargain out themselves in 
direct negotiations. And the parties them- 
selves after the hearings of the Board had 
a series of meetings in direct negotiations 
and as a result thereof have arrived at a 
collective agreement settling all matters in 
dispute. 


Dated at Belleville, this 25th day of 
June, 1959. 


(Sed.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) GEORGE FERGUSON, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Wm. H. BLAck, 
Member. 


During June, the Minister of Labour | 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Quirke 
Lake-Can-Met Office Workers’ Union, Local 
1575, Canadian Labour Congress, and Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Spragge, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 


of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, who was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the_other 
two members, George Ferguson, QC and 
William H. Black, both of Toronto, nom- 
inees of the company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Lacking jurisdiction, Manitoba County Court dismisses claim for overtime wages 


On June 2, 1959, Judge Molloy of the 
Manitoba County Court dismissed a claim 
for overtime wages because of lack of 
jurisdiction. 

Cyluck, the plaintiff, claimed from Canada 
Dry Limited overtime wages for the period 
from August 6 to November 2, 1957. 

Counsel for both parties agreed that, 
during the period in question, Cyluck had 
worked 238 overtime hours and that the sum 
of $440 was due to him for this overtime 
work, if he was entitled to recover anything. 

The Manitoba Employment Standards 
Act in Section 27 provides for overtime 
rates for a male employee working more 
than eight hours in a day or 48 hours in 
a week. Section 14(1) provides that a 
person contravening the provisions of the 
Act is liable, on summary conviction, to 
a fine or imprisonment or to both. Section 
16 (2) provides that if an employer fails 
to pay wages found to be due, the magis- 
trate may issue a warrant to levy the 
amount of the wages and costs by seizure 
and sale of the goods and chattels of the 
employer. In- such situation the Wages 
Recovery Act applies as in the case of a 
warrant of distress issued under that Act. 

The company contended that these sec- 
tions provided an exclusive remedy for 
enforcement of obligations arising under 


Section 27 and therefore the court in ques- 
tion had no jurisdiction to entertain the 
action. 

In deciding the point, Judge Molloy 
applied the rule that when a statute creates 
a new obligation not previously existing 
at common law and a special remedy is 
provided, such obligations, as a_ general 
rule, can be enforced in no other manner, 
even though this may involve ousting the 
jurisdiction of a court of law. Overtime 
wages Is a new obligation created by statute, 
and the statute provides a particular mode 
of enforcing the obligation. That being 
so, the claim could be enforced only by 
the mode set out in Section 16 (2), by 
issuance of a magistrate’s warrant after a 
conviction. 

Since summary conviction charges must 
be laid within six months, the plaintiff could 
not recover his overtime wages in the way 
provided in the Act due to the lapse of 
time. The judge noted that an amendment 
in 1958 added Section 24A to the Employ- 
ment Standards Act. This section has the 
effect of preserving the usual civil remedies 
for recovery of wages due to employees 
under the minimum wage part of the Act. 
However, no similar section was enacted 
with reference to recovery of overtime 
wages. Cyluck v. Canada Dry Limited, 
(1959) 28 WWR, Part 10%p2 47s. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Comprehensive safety code for pipeline construction issued in Alberta. Order 
under Sask. Hours of Work Act sets 12-hour day for highway construction workers 


Safety regulations governing the construc- 
tion of pipelines have been issued by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
These constitute a comprehensive safety 
code for all operations involved in laying 
a pipeline. 

In Saskatchewan, an order was issued 
under the Hours of Work Act setting a 
12-hour daily limit on hours of highway 
construction workers. 
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Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


New safety regulations governing the 
construction of pipelines, issued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, were gazetted 





This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


as Alberta Regulation 174/59 on May 30, 
1959, and came into effect on July 1, 1959. 
They apply to all employers and workmen 
concerned with pipeline construction, in- 
cluding the moving, operation and main- 
tenance of equipment used on such projects. 

The regulations prescribe specific rules 
to reduce the hazards peculiar to the various 
operations involved in pipeline construc- 
tion. These operations include the trans- 
portation of the workmen, materials and 
equipment; preparation of the right of way; 
“pipe stringing”; digging the trench; laying 
the pipe; cleaning, priming, “doping” and 
wrapping the pipe; lowering it into the ditch, 
and filling in the ditch. Safety rules are 
also prescribed for special operations such 
as boring a passage for the pipe and river 
crossing, and for yard work on pipe, main- 
tenance and repair of equipment, testing and 
other matters. 


Transportation of Workmen, Materials and 
Equipment 


The regulations provide that vehicles for 
transporting men must have adequate seat- 
ing, and that men must not sit on the floor 
with their legs over the side of the vehicle. 

Such vehicles must be equipped with 
adequate tool racks, and must not transport 
dangerous equipment within the body of 
the vehicle, or inflammable material within 
the crew compartment. 

Workmen are forbidden to ride on im- 
proper locations on vehicles, to board or 
leave vehicles in motion, or on a trestle 
or a bridge, and the vehicles must pull to 
the side of the road when men are being 
picked up or unloaded. 

A further provision requires that measures 
must be taken to prevent injury to the 
feet of workmen riding on sleigh bunks. 
When it is necessary to transport men by 
water, suitable boats and life-saving equip- 
ment and fire extinguishing equipment must 
be provided, and the boats must not be 
overloaded. 

The regulations also contain a general 
requirement that powered mobile equipment 
must be in good condition and be provided 
with a suitable warning device, and lights 
if operated at night. 

These provisions are similar to the rules 
governing transportation of workers in the 
General Accident Prevention Regulations 
issued by the British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The regulations also provide that trucks 
are to be inspected daily by the driver, are 
not to be operated over maximum capacity 
or carry more passengers than allowed by 
provincial regulations, and that loads must 


be secure. No person is allowed on the bed 
of a truck during winching operations. 


Preparation of Right-of-Way 


With respect to clearing, grading and 
grubbing of the right-of-way, the regula- 
tions set out conditions applicable to falling 
of trees and bucking of logs, provide that 
“DANGER—POWER LINES” signs must 
be placed 100 feet on each side of power 
lines before clearing commences, require 
that safety hats must be worn by workmen, 
and specify rules for bulldozer operations. 


Pipe Stringing 


When the pipe is being assembled, loads 
of skids or pipe being hauled must be 
securely fastened. The use of defective 
skids is forbidden. Slings, hooks, cables and 
tail ropes must be inspected daily by the 
operator and repaired or replaced, if defec- 
tive. Safety hats must be worn by men 
handling tag lines. 


Ditching Operations 


The regulations outline requirements with 
respect to the maintenance and repair of 
ditching machines, and provide that machine 
guards must be used. 

They also require that all underground 
cables, conduits, gas lines, oil lines or water 


mains must be accurately located and 
marked before ditching operations are 
started. 

The ditching machine operator must 


always know where his helper is, and must 
not leave the controls of his machine unless 
the main transmission and digging wheel are 
out of gear and the travelling brakes set. 
Climbing about a ditching machine is pro- 
hibited when the machine is in motion, 
and the manual cleaning of buckets is 
forbidden when the digging wheel is in 
operation. 

Requirements are also outlined in con- 
nection with the maintenance and repair of 
dragline and backhoe machines and their 
operation. 

The swamper is required to stand clear 
of the cab and bucket of such machines, 
and the operator must always know where 
the swamper is. Only the operator or other 
authorized person may be in the cab while 
the machine is in operation. The operator 
may not leave the cab unless the bucket 
is lowered to the ground and the cab and 
brakes are locked. The boom must be 
lowered to the ground or to blocks when 
the equipment is not in use. Wire rope 
connections must be of an approved type, 
and the operator must inspect both them 
and the lines daily. 
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Also with respect to dragline and backhoe 
operations, no boom or mobile equipment 
may come within 10 feet of any power 
line, except at the direction of a qualified 
lineman, or if the maximum reach of the 
boom does not extend to within six feet of 
the power line. 

The Trench Construction and Repair 
Safety Regulations of the Board apply to 
ditching operations, but it is not necessary 
to shore that portion of a trench in which 
ditching, pipe laying and backfilling are 
done without the entry of workmen into the 
trench at that point. 


Pipe Laying 


Several provisions dealing with pipe lay- 
ing set out safety requirements with respect 
to tractor operations, welding, placing of 
skids, and inspection. 

The regulations provide that no person 
may ride a tractor except in the seats, and 
no workman may hold on to the rigging or 
machine while the machine is in motion. 
When a tractor is stopped and the operator 
must dismount, the unit must be made 
inoperative, and the dozer blades rest on 
blocking or on the ground. 


Pipe must not be picked up or lowered 
while a workman is between the tractor and 
the pipe, and it must not be moved, carried 
or swung over workmen. Workmen must 
stand clear of booms when loads are being 
raised or lowered, and the tractor operator 
must ensure that workmen are in the clear. 


The regulations also require that, when 
winch cables are guided onto drums, bars 
or sticks must be used. Wire rope connec- 
tions must be of an approved type and, 
together with lines, sideboom pins and 
sheave blocks, inspected daily by the 
operator. 


Sidebooms and blades must be lowered 
to the ground or to skids during non-work- 
ing hours. Sidebooms may not move along 
the right-of-way with the load line less 
than seven feet from the ground or with 
the boom more than 30 degrees from the 
vertical position. 


A tractor operator must not leave the 
controls while the machine is holding a pipe 
more than six inches above the ground. 

It is specified that the Board’s Welding 
Safety Regulations apply in connection with 
pipe laying. A welder may wear a one- 
piece light weight helmet if he does not 
do his own chipping and cleaning. Flash 
goggles must be supplied to and worn by 
helpers. Likewise, buffing and cleaning 
machine operators must be provided with 
and wear adequate eye protection. 
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Lock skids must be used if there is 
danger of a pipe shifting. 

If X-ray or gamma ray equipment is 
used in testing, any safety regulations made 
under any relevant Alberta act will apply. 


Cleaning, Priming, Doping and Wrapping 


The regulations require that workmen 
who charge dope kettles must be supplied 
with and wear suitable eye protection and 
gloves. 


Burners on dope kettles must be cleaned 
and inspected regularly. FForemen are 
required to instruct workmen in the opera- 
tion of dope kettles and warn them about 
“flash backs”. Dope kettles must have 
downward flow outlets, and shut-off valves 
must be positive. Dope buckets must be 
kept in good condition. 


If fumes from dope kettles irritate the 
skin unduly, suitable skin protection must 
be provided and used. Workmen who handle 
or work around hot dope or primer are 
required to wear boots with the trouser 
legs on the outside and have sleeves extend- 
ing over the top of their gloves. 


Lowering of Pipe into Ditch 

The person in charge is solely responsible 
for the direction of all phases of the pipe 
lowering operation. Workmen are forbid- 
den to be in specified dangerous locations. 
Provision is made for the securing of belt 
slings, boom lines, travelling blocks and 
clamps, and the position of load lines and 
the boom, when the tractor is in motion. 


Back Filling 


Back filling must not be begun nor may 
a truck approach the ditch or dump the 
load unless workmen are in the clear. The 
operator of a machine used for back filling 
must always keep his swamper in sight. 


Special Operations 


Where boring and punching is under- 
taken, the new provisions specify that under- 
ground cables and pipe lines must be 
located before starting operations; Shoring 
and Trenching Regulations apply; and signs 
must clearly mark the approaches to the 
job. With respect to equipment, chain 
sprockets and V-belt drives have to be 
guarded; no toxic gases from internal com- 
bustion engines are allowed to accumulate 
near a trench unless workmen are provided 
with approved breathing apparatus; and 
equipment must be secured to prevent its 
falling into the excavation. 


In yard operations involving coating and 
wrapping of pipe, revolving shafting, belt 
drives and certain other equipment seven 


feet or less from the ground or working 
platform have to be guarded. Workmen 
employed in the pipe and dope yard must be 
supplied with and wear gloves. Adequate 
pipe racks are required. 

Under the heading “river crossing,” the 
regulations outline provisions with respect 
to safety equipment required when work- 
men have to work more than 10 feet above 
ground or water, or from boats, rafts or 
dredges. These include safety belts and 
life-lines complying with certain specifica- 
tions, and buoyancy devices. Specifications 
and safety requirements are also set out 
concerning rigging, rigging hooks, sheaves 
and drums. 


Pigging and Testing 


Safety requirements in connection with 
pigging (cleaning) and testing of pipe lines 
are outlined in the regulation. However, 
where it is necessary to deviate from these 
requirements for a specific operation, an 
employer may do so if one of his respon- 
sible officials issues a “Work Clearance 
Permit” giving reasons for and the extent of 
the departure from standard practice. 
Adequate safety precautions must be taken. 
This permit is to be issued in triplicate, 
with one copy to be sent immediately to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, one 
copy to the head office of the employer, and 
one copy to be retained on the job site by 
the job supervisor. 

The regulations require that pressure 
must be relieved from each end of the 
pipe line before pig catchers or test fittings 
are removed and that test fittings must be 
rated at least equal to the maximum test 
pressure. 

With respect to the propelling of pigs 
by compressed air, safety requirements are 
set out for sealing the dispatching end of the 
line and for equipping the receiving end of 
the line with a pig catcher or trap. Air 
hoses, fittings and valves must be adequate 
and in good condition. Persons must be 
kept clear of pipe ends during a pig run. 
Pressure must be released through suitable 
valves before fittings of any kind are 
loosened or removed from the pipe line. 

Safety rules are also set out in connec- 
tion with low-pressure testing (100 p.s.i.) 
and high-pressure testing (over 100 p.s.i.) 
of pipe lines. 


Other Safety Provisions 


The regulations also deal with main- 
tenance and repair of machinery and equip- 
ment, pipe bending, riding pipe, explosives, 
storage of pipe, double jointing of pipe 
and tie-in and cut-outs. 


It is also specified that the Dominion 
Explosives Act and the Seismograph Safety 
Regulations of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board relating to the storage, handling, 
transportation and firing of explosives apply 
to pipeline operations. 


Every employer is responsible for ensur- 
ing that his workmen comply with these 
regulations. With respect to personal pro- 
tective equipment, the regulations state that 
“wherever the term shall provide, shall 
supply, shall make available, or some 
similar term is used with reference to per- 
sonal protective equipment, it shall be con- 
sidered as meaning that the employer shall 
have on the job for use by workmen the 
required items subject to such terms of 
security or deposit against breakage or 
damage other than ordinary wear and tear 
as the employer may determine unless the 
context of the regulation expressly directs 
otherwise.” 


Authority of Inspectors 


Where an inspector observes the use of 
unsafe equipment, materials or tools, unsafe 
or improper use of tools or equipment, or 
unsafe working conditions not specifically 
covered by these regulations, he may issue 
an order requiring the employer or operator 
to make whatever changes, improvements or 
repairs are necessary to reduce the possibility 
of accidents. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has issued its annual exemption 
order permitting employees in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry to work beyond 
the eight-hours daily and 44-hour weekly 
limits prescribed by the Hours of Work Act 
for the period June 1 to November 30, 1959. 

The order was gazetted on June 11 as 
Bice Reg? 198/59: 


Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Workmen employed by a railway com- 
pany other than the CNR operating between 
Newfoundland and another province who 
reside in another province and are entitled 
to workmen’s compensation under its laws 
are no longer covered by the collective 
liability section of the Newfoundland Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in respect of acci- 
dents occurring in Newfoundland. In par- 
ticular this means workmen who normally 
reside in one province, whose contracts of 
service were drawn up there but who spend 
the greater part of their working houwrs in 
Newfoundland. 
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The new regulation (16a), which was 
gazetted on June 23 to go into force on 
July 1, guards against any overlapping in 
coverage. 


Saskatchewan Holidays with Pay Act 


In Saskatchwean, employees of rural 
municipalities and persons employed by 
larger school units under the Larger School 
Units Act who work less than 10 days at 
any one time are no longer entitled to an 
allowance in lieu of a vacation on termina- 
tion of employment, following an order 
under the Annual Holidays Act which 
went into force June 1. 

These are the first casual employees to 
be exempted from this provision since the 
Act was amended in 1958 to delete the 30- 
day service requirement previously in 
effect. 

Under the New Brunswick and British 
Columbia vacation acts, vacation credits are 
payable to employees regardless of the 
length of service. Manitoba, however, 
exempts all casual employees but construc- 
tion workers but, elsewhere, except for 
construction workers in Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario and Alberta, employees have 
to meet certain service requirements be- 
fore qualifying for benefits. The qualify- 


ing period is 30 days under the federal 
act and three months in Nova Scotia. The 
Quebec order exempts persons who work 
less than three hours a day and the Alberta 
order, employees who are temporarily em- 
ployed for eight hours a week or less, or 
for less than 30 days. In Ontario, workers 
who quit voluntarily are not entitled to 
vacation credits unless they have worked at 
least three months. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


On order under the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act prohibiting employers en- 
gaged in highway construction and main- 
tenance from requiring or permitting em- 
ployees to work more than 12 hours in any 
day except with a written authorization from 
the Minister of Labour was gazetted on 
June 26 to take effect July 6. Permits to 
work beyond the 12-hour limit will be issued 
only when normal operations have been 
seriously interrupted due to circumstances 
beyond the employer’s control. 

The new order, the first of its kind in 
Saskatchewan, was issued under authority 
of a 1958 amendment permitting the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to limit daily 
hours of work. Up to this time, the only 
limitation on hours was the requirement 
to pay an overtime rate. 





IAPES Convention 
(Continued from page 807) 

Edwin F. Fultz, Little Rock, Ark., was 
elected Second Vice-President; Miss 
Kathryn Queen, Raleigh, N.C., was elected 
Secretary, succeeding Mrs. Ola M. Reeves, 
Juneau, Alaska; and William C. Kelley, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was re-elected Treasurer. 

George E. Charron, London, Ont.; J. R. 
Deslauriers, Montreal; and Leslie Fraser, 


Winnipeg, were elected to the Association’s 
16-member executive board. Miss Mabel 
McCrea, Winnipeg, served as credentials 
chairman for the election. All four 
Canadians are employees of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

Washington, D.C., was picked as the site 
for the 1961 convention; the 1960 meeting 
will be held in Colorado Springs. 





ILO Governing Body 
(Continued from page 827 

In other business, the Governing Body 
accepted proposals presented by David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the ILO, for 
the establishment of an International Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Information 
Centre to be established by the ILO in co- 
operation with the International Social 
Security Association. 


The Centre, to be located at ILO head- 
quarters in Geneva, will co-operate with 
existing facilities in a wider and more com- 
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prehensive distribution and collecton of 
information concerning occupational health 
and safety. 

Among other matters, the Governing 
Body adopted reports which had been sub- 
mitted to it by the Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Forced Labour, 
the Committee on Freedom of Association, 
and of the Technical Meeting of Problems 
of Improving Productivity’ in Certain 
Countries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of May, number of initial 
and renewal claims during month, estimate of beneficiaries, total payments and 
average weekly payment all lower than in April and in May 1958, statistics* show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 279,400 on May 29; as 
the seasonal benefit period ended May 16, 
they were all claimants for regular benefit. 
On April 30 claimants totalled 610,800, 
comprising 382,400 on regular and 228,400 
on seasonal benefit. At the end of May 
1958, there were 551,100 claimants, 368,000 
of whom were classed as regular and 183,- 
100 seasonal. 

The number of initial and _ renewal 
claims? for benefit in May was 134,400, 
compared with 206,900 in April and 165,- 
100 in May 1958. Initial claims numbered 
87,000, which number was 40 per cent 
lower than in April and 19 per cent lower 
than in May 1958. The sharp decline dur- 
ing May this year reflects the ending of 
the seasonal benefit period at the middle of 
the month. 

(During the seasonal benefit period, an 
initial claim would be taken immediately 
on termination of a regular benefit period 
provided the claimant status was main- 
tained. When seasonal benefits are not in 
effect, however, a claim would not be likely 
to be filed if it were clear from available 
records that the contribution requirements 
could not be fulfilled.) 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘“‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time ineyit- 
ably includes some whose claims are in process. 


tAll initial claims are computed first for regular 
benefit. ‘Those which are found to be ineligible are 
then considered under seasonal benefit provisions. 
Consequently, the total of initial claims includes both 
those which are finally classed as regular and those 
which are classed as seasonal. The renewal claims 
total also includes both types of claims. Claimants 
who exhaust their regular benefit during the sea- 
sonal benefit period are not cut off from benefit. If 
they wish to be considered for further benefit, they 
must file a claim in the usual manner. When there 
are insufficient contribution weeks to establish 
another regular benefit period, seasonal benefit will 
be granted, but not more than once during the sea- 
sonal benefit period. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


Renewal claims in May numbered 47,400, 
a decline of 24 per cent from April and 
19 per cent from May 1958. 

Initial claims considered under the sea- 
sonal benefit provisions constituted 40 per 
cent of initial claims processed during May, 
compared with 54 per cent in April and 
49 per cent in May 1958. 

The average weekly estimate of bene- 
ficiaries was 485,800 for May, 640,200 for 
April and 582,800 for May 1958. Benefit 
payments amounted to $40.4 million during 
May, $60.0 million during April and $51.7 
million during May 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payments 
was $20.81 in May, $21.29 in April and 
$21.10 in May 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for May show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been isued to 3,205,417 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
Aprileizst 959. 

At May 31 employers registered num- 
bered 317,854, an increase of 56 since 
April 30, 1959. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May 1959 investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 6,479. Of these, 4,206 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
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conditions, and 147 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 2,126 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 164 cases, 27 
against employers and 137 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,270.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in May totalled $18,831,693.78 
compared with $14,581,844.02 in April and 
$20,579,908.18 in May 1958. Benefits paid 
in May totalled $40,446,281.55 compared 
with $59,930,502.62 in April and $51,626,- 
650.72 in May 1958. The balance in the 
fund on May 31 was $432,847,911.14; on 
April 30 it was $454,462,498.91 and on 
May 31, 1958, $662,056,156.77. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1630, May 8, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts:—The claim- 
ants interested in the present appeal lost 
their employment on September 23, 1958 in 
the following circumstances: 

The collective agreement between the 
Toronto Builders Exchange, General Con- 
tractors’ Section, and the Operative Plaster- 
ers and Cement Mason’s_ International 
Union, Local 598, expired on May 1, 1958, 
as did also the contracts with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (carpenters and millwrights), Dis- 
trict 27, the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers (Rodmen), Local 721, and the 
International Union of Hoisting Engineers, 
Local 793. Efforts to reach joint negotia- 
tions failed; individual negotiations con- 
tinued but without success. 

Intermittent stoppages of work during 
working hours were created by the cement 
masons’ union on some projects several 
days prior to September 11, 1958, but other 
tradesmen on these projects continued to 
work. 

On September 11, 1958, at 8:00 a.m.,, 
450 cement masons went on strike. They 
placed pickets on eight major construction 
jobs on September 11 and 12, 1958, and 
all the tradesmen of various other classifica- 
tions, such as bricklayers, stone masons, 
carpenters, etc., refused to cross the picket 
lines. The work stoppage was complete at 
the eight projects. 

On September 15, 1958, at 8:00 a.m., the 
cement masons placed picket lines on five 
additional construction projects, and again 
they were honoured by all the tradesmen. 

On September 19, 1958, the cement 
masons’ union placed pickets on the Hum- 
ber Sewage Disposal Plant at Mimico. This 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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picket line was honoured by the other 
tradesmen. Sporadic picketing developed 
on other and smaller projects between Sep- 
tember 11 and 19, 1958. 

The Toronto Builders Exchange, Gen- 
eral Contractors’ Section, then decided to 
shut down all projects under their jurisdic- 
tion in the Toronto zone, the shutdown to 
take effect at 8:00 a.m. on September 23, 
1958. As confirmed in a letter written 
by the chairman of the labour relations com- 
mittee of the Toronto Builders Exchange on 
October 1, 1958, the action in shutting down 
the remainder of the projects was taken as 
a result of the foregoing incidents. This 
letter reads: “In view of the collective action 
of unions conducting unlawful strikes it 
became necessary, as of September 22, 
1958, to effect a shutdown of construction 
projects of General Contractor members of 
the Toronto Builders Exchange.” 

Commenting on this situation in answer 
to an enquiry as to whether instruction was 
given that tradesmen should not cross the 
cement masons’ picket lines, the president 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Toronto and vicinity wrote on 
October 1, 1958, as follows: 

A legal strike is in effect by Local 598, 
Cement Masons’ Union. Picket lines have been 
set up in some instances where work is being 
done of a nature that comes within the juris- 
diction of the above mentioned local and these 
picket lines were honoured by members of the 
Building Trades Union, as it is a principle of 


long standing to honour such picket lines and 
no individual instruction is required. 

On Monday, September 22, 1958, the Toronto 
Builders Exchange introduced a lockout of their 
jobs. This is in direct violation of agreements 
in force and of this date, they are enforcing 
this lockout. The writer was present at the 
Royal York Hotel job this morning at 10:00 
a.m. when all trades were ordered off by the 
General Contractor. 


As a result of the shutdown practically 
all major construction within the area was 
brought to a standstill. 


It was at this time that the Toronto 
Builders Exchange announced that they 
would reopen their projects only when the 
four unions representing cement masons, 
carpenters (millwrights), rodmen and hoist- 
ing engineers, all of whose contracts had 
expired on May 1, 1958, and were in the 
process of negotiation, signed agreements. 
This was confirmed in a letter written by 
the chairman of the labour relations com- 
mittee of the Toronto Builders Exchange 
to the business representative of the cement 
masons’ union, Local 598, under date of 
September 29, 1958, which reads: 


On Friday last, we met with a Conciliation 
Officer of the Department of Labour at the 
request of the Minister of Labour. Our posi- 
tion with respect to the current shutdown of 
construction was placed before the Conciliation 
Officer. Now we directly advise your union of 
this position. 

1. The collective action of unions has forced 
us to decide that no work will commence until 
all the present disputes with the general trades 
union are settled. 

2. We accept the unanimous report of the 
Conciliation Board, which dealt with our dispute 
with the Cement Masons’ Union and we are 
prepared to incorporate the terms of this report 
in a new agreement only at such times when the 
remaining disputes with other unions are settled 
by memorandum of agreement. 

3. To these ends we will bargain in good faith 
to conclude negotiations without delay. We 
first propose our meeting jointly with the Car- 
penters, Operating Engineers, Rodmen and 
Cement Masons Unions to conduct joint or 
simultaneous negotiations. 

We trust you will act to enable an early 
settlement of all issues now in dispute with 
your union. 


The insurance officer found that a labour 
dispute existed between the Toronto Build- 
ers Exchange and the employees represented 
by the cement masons’, carpenters’, rod- 
men’s and hoisting engineers’ unions since 
their respective bargaining agreements ex- 
pired on May 1, 1958, that such dispute 
was the direct cause of an appreciable stop- 
page of work and that the claimants had 
lost their employment by reason of that 
stoppage. Accordingly, the insurance officer 
disqualified all the claimants under section 
63 of the Act, as follows: 

(1) As from the beginning of the stoppage, 
the cement masons as being directly interested 
in the labour dispute since their wages and 
working conditions were a point at issue in the 
dispute; 

(2) As from the date of occurrence, all the 
tradesmen who, before September 23, had 
refused to cross the cement masons’ peaceful 
picket lines, as having become participants in 
the dispute; 

(3) As from September 23, the carpenters 
(millwrights), rodmen and hoisting engineers 
who were working on jobs shut down by the 
employer, as being directly interested in the 
extended labour dispute; 

(4) As from September 23, all the other 
tradesmen working on jobs shut down by the 
employer, i.e., the claimants concerned in the 
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present appeal, as belonging to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage, included members 
(those in (2) above) who were employed at 
the premises at which the stoppage was taking 
place and were participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimants in (4) above, who were 
hourly rated employees of various trades 
all performing the same type of work as 
those who had respected the cement masons’ 
picket lines and had agreements with the 
Toronto Builders Exchange which did not 
expire for a more or less considerable 
period of time, could not be said to be 
directly interested in the outcome of the 
dispute. 


The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees which heard their case in Toronto 
on November 18, 1958. The claimant 
whose appeal was accepted as representa- 
tive of all the others stated, in part, as 
follows: “I am not personally taking part 
in a labour dispute, nor directly interested 
in the dispute or its outcome; nor am I a 
member of a grade or class of workers 
taking part in( financing, or directly inter- 
ested in the dispute or its outcome. I have 
nothing to gain or lose by the outcome 
of this dispute except the loss of my earn- 
ings, ...” The board, by majority decision, 
confirmed the disqualification. 

On December 17, 1958, the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers Union of America 
appealed to the Umpire. The appeal was 
heard in Toronto on March 13, 1959. The 
claimants were represented by Mr. A. 
Andras, Director of Legislation, Canadian 
Labour Congress; the Toronto Builders Ex- 
change by Messrs. L. Howes, Assistant 
Manager and Secretary, and D. J. McKillop, 
Solicitor; and the insurance officer by Mr. 
G. Kieffer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


In acordance with the request of the 
Umpire at the hearing, the Toronto Builders 
Exchange supplied information to the effect 
that it is a corporation “carried on without 
the purpose of gain for its members”, that 
one of its objects is “To represent the mem- 
bers of the Exchange in any matters pertain- 
ing to the building and construction in- 
dustry in the City of Toronto, and when 
necessary, to negotiate on their behalf and 
to enter into such trade or other agreements 
affecting wages and all other matters as may 
appear to be in the best interests of the 
Construction Industry,” and that “All mem- 
bers of the Exchange shall be subject to 
and abide by such rules and regulations as 
may from time to time be established, either 
by the Exchange or the group or the section 
to which they may belong, and shall also 
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be bound by the terms of any trade agree- 
ment of their group which may from time 
to time be entered into by the Exchange.” 
(Sections 3(b) and 13 of the Toronto Build- 
ers Exchange Constitution). 

Considerations and Conclusions: The in- 
formation supplied by the Toronto Builders 
Exchange shows that the Exchange was not 
the employer of the employees directly or 
indirectly involved in the present appeal, 
but simply the agent of their respective 
autonomous employers. Accordingly, the 
premises at which such employees were em- 
ployed were in fact and in law each one of 
the physically separated and functionally 
distinct construction projects at which they 
were respectively employed by such 
employers. 


Now, according to subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 63, a labour dispute must be at the 
particular premises at which was employed 
an insured person who has lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to such dispute. In the present case, the 
labour dispute which, originally, was con- 
cerned with the conditions of employment 
of the cement masons only, existed solely 
at the premises struck and picketed by such 
cement masons. As from the date of the 
shutdown carried out by other employers, 
however, it became a labour dispute directly 
concerned also with the conditions of em- 
ployment of the employees covered by the 
carpenters’, rodmen’s and _ hoisting en- 
gineers’ unions and extended geographically 
to the premises of such other employers. 
Accordingly, the labour dispute which 
caused the complete stoppage of work at 
these employers’ distinct premises was in 
fact, even though through extension, at the 
premises at which the claimants interested 
in the present appeal were employed. A 
disqualification must then be imposed on 
the claimants under section 63(1) of the 
Act, unless they can show they have dis- 
charged the onus of proving their entitle- 
ment to relief from disqualification in vir- 
tue of subsection (2). 


In this connection, the record shows that 
both the insurance officer and the board of 
referees found, and it is not contested, that 
the claimants fulfilled the requirements of 
the relieving provisions of paragraph (a) of 
subsection (2), in that they were not par- 
ticipating in, or financing or directly in- 
terested in the labour dispute which caused 
the stoppage of work at the particular 
premises at which they were respectively 
employed. The only question which I am 
now called upon to decide, therefore, is 
whether they also fulfilled the conditions 
laid down in paragraph (b) of the said 
subsection, which reads: 
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(2) An insured person is not disqualified 
under this section if he proves that... 

(b) He does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the pre- 
mises at which the stoppage is taking 
place and are participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the dispute. 

The claimants obviously did not belong 
to the same grade or class as the cement 
masons, carpenters, rodmen or hoisting en- 
gineers wherever these may have been em- 
ployed. It has been contended, however, 
and the board of referees has held that the 
claimants belonged to the same grades or 
classes of workers as the employees of the 
same trades and unions, employed else- 
where, who had become participants in 
the labour dispute by reason of their refusal 
to cross the picket lines there. This, if up- 
held, would mean that the “premises” re- 
ferred to in paragraph (b) could be, for 
the purpose of determining the grades and 
classes of workers, different from the 
“premises” designated in subsection (1) as 
being those at which the claimants were 
employed. 

In one of the decisions quoted by the 
board of referees, namely CUB-1419, I 
stated “ ...I believe it is not only reason- 
able but safe to assume that, generally, 
when a claimant has been working on the 
same kind of work, under the same con- 
ditions, methods and rates of remunera- 
tion, and at the same premises as the 
other workmen who are directly involved 
in a dispute, he is a member of a grade 
or class participating in the dispute” (Em- 
phasis added). 

In seeking to apply the foregoing gen- 
eral observation, the board of referees, 
while meritioning that the claimants in the 
present case “were hourly-rated employees 
of various trades or performing the same 
type of work as those who respected the 
picket lines,” did not give due weight to 
the words “at the same premises”. In my 
opinion, apart from finding that a claim- 
ant has been working on the same kind 
of work and under the same conditions, 
methods and rates of remuneration as the 
other workmen who are directly involved 
in a labour dispute, it must also be found 
that such claimant was employed at the 
same premises as such other workmen. Con- 
sequently, as the employees who, in the 
present case, allegedly became participants 
for refusing to cross the cement masons’ 
picket lines were not employed at the 
same premises (construction projects) as 
the claimants interested in this appeal and 
since the insurance officer and the board 
of referees were justified in finding that 

(Continued on page 8650) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 252 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 248 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
an (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production 98 $320,494.00 
Post Office 13 235,628.39 
R.C.M.P. 10 198,354.06 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
other relevant labour condi- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or im excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; ; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $1,427.03 was collected from six contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 68 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Belmont Marsh N S: McCully & Soy, construction of dyke and/or drainage work 
(N S 105). Noel Shore Marsh N S: Chas W Thompson, construction of dyke and/or 
drainage work (N S 24). Neepawa Man: Pat Mor Construction & Michael May, con- 
struction of Neepawa storage project. Near Outlook Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of superstructure of the construction bridge for South Saskatchewan River 
Project. Swift Current Sask: Waterman-Waterbury (Swift Current) Ltd, replacement of 
gas fired cast iron heating boiler & controls, Experimental Farm. Lacombe Alta: Border 
Paving Ltd, paving of road, Experimental Farm. Vauxhall Alta: T A Klemke & Son 
Construction Ltd, construction of distributary “Y” on Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Charles W Thompson, site improvement & planting for stage I 
school (DND 8/58). Newport Corners N S: Eastern Landscape Co Ltd, site improve- 
ment & planting for 6 housing units (DND 1/58). Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, remainder of paving—(Job 57/54); Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site im- 
provement & planting for 350 housing units (Job 58/54). Montreal Que: L A Lapenna, 
*site improvement & planting, Benny Farm. Valcartier Que: Service Paysagiste National 
Ltd, site improvement & planting for 200 housing units (DND 8/56); Lasalle Asphalt Ltd, 
paving of roads & parking areas, driveways & walks (DND 8/58). Brantford & Paris 
Ont: Rutgers & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting, (8/48), (4/45), (7/47) & (1/48). Delhi 
Ont: Alf Erickson, construction of 12 housing units (FP 1/58). Geraldton Ont: 
J H Turcotte, *exterior painting of rental houses. Gloucester Ont: M & S Martin Reg’d, 
*site improvement & planting. Goderich Ont: G Barker Construction Ltd, construction of 
14 housing units (FP 4/58). Hamilton Ont: Brant Construction Co, *exterior painting, 
(14/48). Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: Brant Construction Co *exterior painting, (1/48). 
Ottawa Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, “paving work. Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
construction of electrical distribution system for 200 housing units (DND 13/58, phase 
1); Val d’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer outfall (DND 13/58). Stratford 
Ont: Rutgers & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting, (4/49). Waterloo Ont: Brant Construc- 
tion Co, *exterior painting, (1/48). Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Shelley & Young Construc- 
tion Co, flood control & landscaping at Indian Hospital. Saskatoon, Sask: Jack Warkentin 
Construction Ltd, *concrete repairs, (6/49). Wancouver B C: V B Johnson, site improve- 
ment & planting for 169 housing units (FP 2/57). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Restigouche Indian Agency Que: A H English Co Ltd, replacement of heating system, 
Restigouche Indian day school. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Durall Ltd, construc- 
tion of water supply system & associated work, McIntosh IRS. Portage Le Prairie Indian 
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Agency Man: Story Bros, road construction, Lizard Point Indian Reserve. Lesser Slave 
Lake Indian Agency Alta: Telford Construction Ltd, alterations to water supply & 
sewage disposal systems, Wabasca IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Car-Ouells 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of water reservoir & supply & installation of equip- 
ment, Blue Quills IRS. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: Hal H Paradis Ltd, installation of 
floor coverings, Kootenay IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Louis Donolo Inc, construction & completion of central heating 
plant, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Mark A Leonard Ltd, installation of oil burners 
in PMQs, RCN Air Station, Shearwater; Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation 
of mechanical services to carrier jetty. Greenwood N S: Bernard Gagne Co Ltd, con- 
struction of bulk petroleum storage, electrical work, security fencing, etc, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Francis J Brown, *demolition of chiefs & petty officers’ block, HMCS 
Stadacona. Newport Corner N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, construction of timber 
retaining wall. St. Hubert Que: Desourdy Construction Ltd, construction of new station 
roads, RCAF Station; Bernard Gagne Co Ltd, installation of bulk fuel facilities, RCAF 
Station. London Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, installation of coal handling system, Wolseley 
Barracks. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, construction of concrete aprons & 
storm drainage, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of Bowesville Road. Petawawa Ont: Valentine Enterprises, extension of water 
supply to serve south PMQ area. Trenton Ont: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Nelson River Construction 
Ltd, replacement of portions of tarmac area with concrete, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of sidewalks, curbs, gutters & drains. Calgary 
Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, construction of field minature range bldg, Camp Sarcee. Wain- 
right Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of loading ramps & paving. 
Victoria B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, repainting exterior of Bldg No 24, Royal Roads. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 24 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, asphalt paving, RCAF 
Station. Clinton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Berton Fitzgibbon, asphalt resurfacing of walks, 
RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repair & resurfacing of roads, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Park & Derochie Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of PMQ units, RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, resurfacing of 
roads, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curan & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of asphalt pavement, PMQ 
area, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, installation of automatic 
sprinkler system in two bldgs, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Greenwood N S: F Miles Chipman, 
*application of lime & fertilizer, RCAF Station; Charles W Thompson, replacement of 
water service lines to various barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete foundation for pneumatic hammer, Bldg 
D56, HMC Dockyard; Insul-Mastic Maritime Ltd, waterproofing of six PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station, Gorsebrook; Foundation Martime Ltd, construction of concrete foundation for 
pneumatic hammer, Bldg D56, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: C F Cox Ltd, *reroofing 
of Bldg No 6-3, Point Edward Naval Base. Bathurst N B: Northern Machine Works Ltd, 
fabrication & installation of fire escapes, old Post Office Bldg. Fredericton N_ B: 
Standish Bros Reg’d, *application of chemicals for weed & brush control, McGivney & 
Maryland Hill. St Hubert Que: Desjardins Asphalte Ltee, *patching of roads & run- 
ways, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Pomerleau & Therien Reg’d, resurfacing of drill hall 
floor, Grande-Allee Armoury; J B. Marcoux Inc, rebuilding of plaster walls, La Citadelle; 
Le Salle Asphalte Ltee, resurfacing of roads, shoulders & parking area, La Citadelle. 
Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, construction of parking area at rear of 
No 207 Workshop. Clinton Ont: Williamson Roofing & Sheet Metal, reroofing of bldgs, 
RCAF Station; Dundas Plumbing & Heating Contractors Ltd, replacement of roof exhaust 
fans & installation of vertical industrial heater, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Beavis 
Bros Ltd, reroofing of Bldg No 107, RCAF Station. Dunnville Ont: W A Moffatt Co, 
repairs to built-up roofs on hangars, No 6 Repair Depot Detachment, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, repainting interior of “B” & 
“I” Blocks, Canadian Army Staff College; Kingsport Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairing 
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& overhauling stokers & furnaces, DND area. Millbrook Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, 
repairs & alterations to exterior masonry at Armoury. Ottawa Ont: L Laurin, various 
repairs, Drill Hall, Bldg 206. Pembroke Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, exterior repair 
of Armoury, Bldg 215. Picton Ont: Quinte Roofing Ltd, reroofing & replacing flash- 
ings of six bldgs, Old Camp area; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, renovation 
of bldgs, Old Camp area. Rockliffe Ont: Edge Ltd, supply & installation of air con- 
ditioner, Bldg No 90, RCAF Station; Rideau Aluminum & Steels Lid, installation of 
equipment for Sergeants Mess, Bldg No 72, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Dorwin Indus- 
tries Ltd, supply & installation of storm & screen windows, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: 
De Bruyn & Verhoef (Woodwork) Ltd, refinishing of hardwood floors in PMQ's, CATO 
Shilo Man: Crane Bros, interior repainting of PMQ’s, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: 
Tallman Paving, *routine repair of roads, RCAF Station & satellite units. Regina Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, replacement of concrete slabs in area around DND bldgs. 
Calgary Alta: Canadian General Electric Co Ltd, *installation of radar & associated 
equipment, HMCS Tecumseh. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
fence around new PMQ development, RCAF Station; Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of fire escapes in three barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Taylor 
Tile Ltd, installation of mastic flooring topping, “A” Bay, Warehouse Bldg, Griesbach Bar- 
racks; Nadon Paving Ltd, application of asphalt coating on damaged areas, Griesbach 
Barracks. Namao Alta: Harrod Floor Sanding, “refinishing fifty PMQ floors, RCAF Station, 
Lancaster Park. Penhold Alta: Thorne Bros Painting & Decorating, exterior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Colwood B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
concrete base & walls, & installation of plumbing & drainage for fire fighting mock-up 
at Training Centre; Coast Steel Fabricators Ltd, fabrication & erection of steel super- 
structure for fire fighting mock-up at Training Centre. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & 
Trucking Ltd, construction of road, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Barr & Anderson 
(Interior) Ltd, application of built-up roofing on various roofs. Vancouver B C: Peterson 
Electrical Construction Co Ltd, replacement of power line poles & crossarms, DND area, 
Vedder Crossing B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, surface treatment of roads & parking 
areas, Camp Chilliwack. Victoria B C: Dominion Paint Co, painting interior of bldgs, 
Work Point Barracks. 
National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, deepening berth No 34 & adjacent area, 
Pier A-1. Montreal Que: McNamara (Quebec) Ltd, the Key Construction Inc & Des- 
champe & Belanger Ltee, construction of sections 5 & 7A of Champlain Bridge; McNamara 
(Quebec) Ltd, extension of St Pierre collector outlet; Covertite Ltd, renewal of roof, 
sheds 3 & 8, Montreal Harbour; R M Clark Construction Co, construction of offices 
& stairway at upstream end of shed No 11, Section 17. Vancouver B C: Northern 
Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, levelling of cope wall, Centennial Pier; Metro 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of checker’s office, Ballantyne Pier. 


Depariment of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: H C Simms Ltd, construction of central service 
garage, Headquarters area. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Leo C Boudreau, 
construction of park warden’s residence at Cheticamp; Lynk Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribtuion system. Fundy National Park N B: Calendonia Construction Ltd, 
construction of administration bldg for cabin development. Fort Lennox National Historic 
Park Que: Jean-Paul Trahan Ltee, *supplying & driving timber piles, South Entrance. 
Fort Malden National Historic Park Que: Leonard K Wride, *reconstruction of patio, 
Hough House. Fort Wellington National Historic Park Ont: Allan Steward & Basil Broad 
Construction Co Ltd, *reconstruction of section of wall of Caponniere. Fort St. 
Joseph National Historic Site Ont: Raymond Gibbs, *supplying, hauling & placing 3,500 
cubic yards of gravel. Georgian Bay Islands National Park Ont: Wilson & Bell, plumbing 
& electrical work in two comfort stations & one residence, & heating system in residence. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: William Pimiskern Ltd, construction of refreshment stand, 
two comfort stations & completion of partially constructed comfort station. St. Lawrence 
Islands National Park Ont: Griffin Bros (Gananoque) Ltd, *supplying & hauling of stone 
& gravel for boat house, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mountain National Park Man: 
F A France Construction Co Ltd, construction of central service garage near Wasagam- 
ing; F W Bumstead Ltd, plumbing & heating installations in staff residence. Prince 
Albert National Park Sask: Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewerage system for Townsite of Waskesiu; Barzelle & Burkosky Ltd, hauling & spraying 
asphalt on certain sections of streets & roads. Jasper National Park Alta: Koebel Co Ltd, 
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installation of plumbing & heating systems in house; McCook Plastering Co Ltd, “gypsum 
lath & plaster work in house, NP 36. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Oland Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of central service garage near Townsite; Mallett Contracting 
Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of aggregate. Kootenay National Park B C: Don Young, 
*installation of plumbing & heating systems in Warden’s Residence, Kootenay Crossing. 
Mackenzie Highway N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, maintenance of highway. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: Cape Horn Construction Co Ltd, repairs to deep water wharf. 
Grand Bank Nfld: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of breakwater. St. 
John’s Nfld: William Roche, demolition of bldgs & wharves. Wood Islands P E I: Morri- 
son & McRae Ltd, harbour improvements. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of division garage for RCMP; Canadian Laboratory Supplies Ltd, installa- 
tion of furniture, etc, Food & Drug Laboratory, Ralston Bldg. Louisbourg N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of office bldg for Dept of Fisheries. Meteghan N S: T C Gor- 
man (Nova Scotia) Ltd, breakwater improvements. Grand Anse N B: Allardville Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Green Point N B: P F C Northern Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Little Cape N B: Harold N Price, wharf extension. Petit 
Rocher N B: La Construction Baie Cheleur Ltee, improvements (stone talus). Point 
du Chene N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, paving of roadway approach; J W & J 
Anderson Ltd, repairs to ballast wharf. Richibucto Beaches N B: Leo LeBlanc, repairs 
to breakwaters. Shippegan N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, paving approaches to 
wharves. Welchpool N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, harbour improvements. Cap de la 
Madeleine Que: Telco Materials Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Fort George Que: 
Ron Construction Co Ltd, construction of four classroom school, power house, residence 
& teacherage bldg, James Bay Agency. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: McCallum & LeBlanc, 
wharf improvements. Kamouraska Que: Construction St Patrice Ltee, wharf repairs. 
Les Eboulements Que: Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall. Les Escoumains 
Que: Laverendrye Construction Ltee, wharf reconstruction. Montreal Que: J B Bail- 
jargeon Express Ltd, moving furniture to new National Revenue Bldg; B K Johl Inc, instal- 
lation of film storage racks, National Film Board Bldg; Edouard Petrin & Marcel Petrin, 
removal of garbage & ashes from federal bldgs. Peribonka Que: Lucien Bergeron, wharf 
reconstruction. Pointe au Pere Que: McNamara (Quebec) Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Pointe-au-Pic Que: Theriault & Beland Enrg, wharf enlargement. St Augustin (Les Bas) 
Que: Laureat Jobin, construction of protection wall. St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises 
Cap-Diamant Ltee, wharf extension. St Laurent Que: Les Travaux de Saint-Laurent 
Enrg, construction of protection wall. Fenelon Falls Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf construction. Hamilton Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour im- 
provements, Strathearne Ave. Magnetewan Ont: C A Boyes, wharf repair & shed recon- 
struction. Morrisburg Ont: John Entwistle Construction Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Oshawa Ont: Higrade Welding Co Ltd, renewal of waling. Ottawa Ont: Louis G 
Fortin Construction, general alterations, Medical Inspection Room, “B” Bldg, Cartier 
Square; Alvin Stewart Co Ltd, addition to CEF Magnetometer Laboratory; Edgar Dage- 
nais, replacement of window safety anchors in Jackson Bldg & Annex; Doran Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & painting, fourth floor, Motor Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations, phases “B” & “C”, RCMP Headquarters Bldg, Tremblay Road; Canada Decorat- 
ing & Painting Co Ltd, general redecoration, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Gendron Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, supply & installation of new interior fire standpipe system & new domestic 
cold water piping, Militia Stores Bldg, Carter Square; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, 
general repairs & painting exterior of Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier Square; J E Copeland 
Co Ltd, erection of Artillery Memorial, Major’s Hill Park; W Sparks & Son Ltd, moving 
furniture & equipment from various locations to new Geological Surveys Bldg, Booth St. 
Port Burwell Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. 
Port Dover Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, reconstruction of pier. Port Stanley Ont: George L 
Dillon Construction Ltd, groyne repairs, Orchard Beach. Rondeau (Erieau) Ont: 
Bermingham Construction Ltd, construction of boat harbour. Silver Islet Ont: Croydon 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Toronto Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
runway extension. Bella Bella B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of Jetty 
“C”, Oak Bay B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, construction of Turkey Head 
breakwater. Sardis B C: The Bay Company (BC) Ltd, replacement of boiler, Phase 111, 
Coqualeetza Indian Hospital. Sointula (Rough Bay) B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of boat harbour (approach, wharf & floats). Carcross Y T: William Vander- 
male & Leo Vugt, construction of duplex, Yukon Agency. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Gander Nfld: J C Pratt & Co, supply & installation of chain link fence, federal 
bldg. Skinner’s Pond P E I: Norman N MacLean, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson Indus- 
tries Ltd, construction of two steel hopper scows. Yarmouth N S: Gateway Construction 
Ltd, paving of courtyard, federal bldg. Saint John N B: Vincent Construction Co, general 
alterations, Customs Bldg. Port Burwell Ont: Holden Sand & Gravel Ltd, dredging. 
Port Stanley Ont: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Prescott Ont: Jim Long, redecora- 
tion of UIC office space, Post Office Bldg. Ottawa Ont: A P Green Co Ltd, installation 
of new boilers, Jackson Bldg; L A Legault & Son Ltd, installation of electrical panels 
& outlets, Jackson Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators, repainting stairwells & lobbies, 
RCMP Headquarters Bldg; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, supply & installation of new sink 
& related works, No 6 Temporary Bldg; Oak Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, 
No 8 Temporary Bldg; G R Hemming, supply & installation of floodlighting in various 
bldgs, Tunney’s Pasture; L Beaudoin Construction Co, alterations to existing partitions, 
Trade & Commerce Bldg; T P Crawford, roof repairs, main bldg, National Research 
Council, Sussex Drive; Rene Cleroux, installation of new system of exhaust piping, 
National Research Council, Sussex Drive; Wilfred St Cyr, metallating steam flow meters, 
National Research Council, Sussex Drive; Louis G Fortin Construction Co. general 
alterations, DVA Memorial Bidg; Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co, washroom repairs, 
Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Duford Ltd, restoration of woodwork & cleaning of 
stone, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Burchell Supply Ltd, installation of lightning 
protection system, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Archie McWade, repairs to heating 
system, Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; R A Bingham & Son, general alterations, 
Canadian Bank Note Bldg, Wellington St. Campbell River B C: British Columbia Bridge 
& Dredging Company Limited, dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Fox Point Nfld: J J Hussey, construction of single dwelling & storage shed & demoli- 
tion of existing dwelling. Ramea Island Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
non-directional radio beacon bldg, power house & related work. St John’s Nfld: Horton 
Steel Works Ltd, installation of water storage tank, etc, at Airport. Green Island N S: 
R G McDougall Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Fredericton N B: Maritime Engineer- 
ing Ltd, construction of standby power house, omni range bldg & related work. Grindstone 
Island N B: Judson E Kelly, construction of two single dwellings & fog alarm bldg. 
Miscou Island N B: Atlantic Construction Ltd, construction of two single dwellings & 
demolition of existing dwelling. Saint John N B: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of air- 
port lighting facilities. Cap de Rabast Que: Oswald Richard, construction of single dwel- 
ling. Green Island Que: Aurele Tremblay & Rodrique Bherer, construction of two 
single dwellings & demolition of existing bldgs. Natashquan Point Que: Landry Con- 
struction Inc, construction of two single dwellings & demolition of existing dwelling. 
Table Head Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction of two single dwellings & demoli- 
tion of existing dwelling. Flower Pot Island Ont: Percy Spears, construction of single 
dwelling & pumphouse. Fort William Ont: Y W Nelson & Sons, construction of access 
road & VOR site, Lakehead Airport. London Ont: Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, construc- 
tion of ILS outer marker 14 & related work, Airport. Ottawa Ont: Conniston Construction 
Co Ltd, grading, topsoiling, fertilizing, seeding & sodding, etc, new Air Terminal area at 
Airport; Perini Ltd, construction of hangar for Dept of Transport, Uplands Airport. 
Peterborough Ont: Gray & Banks Ltd, erection of office bldg at Lift Lock No 21. 
Langruth Man: Ramstad & Tomasson, construction of VOR bldg & related work. 
Winnipeg Man: Benjamin Bros Ltd, additional development of Airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of lighting facilties, International Airport. Ballenas 
Island B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction Ltd, construction of single dwelling. Patricia 
Bay B C: J E Chilcott, installation of underground duct system & related work, Airport. 
Smith River B C: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of lighting system on runway 
15-33 & taxiway. Vancouver B C: LeeBilt Construction Co, construction of VHF trans- 
mitter bldg at Airport; J H McRae Co Ltd, revisions to power system, Air Services 
Bldg, Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, prefabrication, erec- 
tion & construction of various types of bldgs & related works (1959). Wrigley N W T: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, drilling of water well & related services. Yellowknife N W T: 
Stevenson & Tredway Ltd, replacement of power poles & rebuilding of transmission & 
control lines to airport & radio range. 
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PRICES AND THE 





Consumer Price Index, July 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 125.9 between June and 
July 1959 and stood 1 per cent above the 
July 1958 level of 124.7.* A drop in the 
other commodities and _ services index 
balanced increases in the food, shelter, 
clothing, and household operation indexes. 

Further sharp declines in gasoline prices 
combined with seasonally lower prices for 
new passenger cars resulted in a 0.4-per-cent 
decrease in the other commodities and 
Services index, 135.4 to 134.9. Higher 
prices for prepaid health care occurred in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

The food index was up 0.1 per cent 
from 119.1 to 119.2 as both increases and 
decreases, mostly fractional in nature, 
occurred on a wide range of items. Signi- 
ficant price changes were limited to potatoes 
and grapefruit. Beef and pork prices were 
quite steady. 

Small increases in both the rent and 
home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index up 0.1 per cent from 141.5 
omits.) An, increase Or 0:5 percent in 
the clothing index, from 109.2 to 109.7, 
reflected prices up from previous sale price 
levels for a number of items, including 
men’s suits and coats and children’s shoes. 

The household operation index rose 0.2 
per cent from 122.5 to 122.7 as a result of 
minor price increases on a variety of items, 
including household utensils and equipment, 
supplies, household help, domestic gas, and 
electricity. Household appliances showed 
mixed results, with gas stoves and electric 
refrigerators up and electric stoves, washing 
machines, and vacuum cleaners at lower 
price levels. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 
1958) were: food 121.4, shelter 138.4, 
clothing 109.9, household operation 120.6, 
and other commodities and services 130.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
increased in nine of the ten regional cities 
between May and June 1959; the Saint 
John index remained unchanged.+ The 
increases ranged from 0.2 per cent in six 
cities to 0.4 per cent in St. John’s and 
Saskatoon-Regina. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
t See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Food indexes rose in all regional cities 
except Montreal on the strength of sharp 


seasonal increases in potato prices. Some 
other fresh vegetables and fruits, pork and 
lamb were generally higher. Egg prices 
were lower in most cities while sugar and 
coffee prices continued to decline. 


Shelter indexes were up in six of the 
ten regional cities, reflecting, to some 
extent, rent changes associated with the 
traditional May first moving date. Clothing 
indexes were down in all ten cities, with 
declines ranging up to 1.1 per cent in 
Saint John. Household operation indexes 
increased in five cities, decreased in three, 
and were unchanged in the other two 
regional cities. The other commodities and 
services indexes rose in all ten regional 
cities as pharmaceuticals, film, train fares, 
and personal care items were generally 
higher. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: St. John’s +0.5 to 114.7*, Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.5 to 122.6; Toronto +0.4 
to 128.5; Winnipeg +0.3 to 123.1; Van- 
couver +0.3 to 127.1; Halifax +0.2 to 
125.6; Montreal +0.2 to 126.1; Ottawa 
+0.2 to 126.2; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
122.2. Saint John remained unchanged at 
126.9. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1959 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) eased slightly between May and 
June from 231.2 to 230.7, with four of the 
major group indexes declining, one increas- 
ing, and three remaining unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index 
declined between May and June from 201.2 
to 200.0, resulting mainly from lower prices 
for livestock and poultry feeds, raw sugar, 
raw rubber, and vegetable oils. The group 
index for animal products decreased from 
253.8 to 252.6, the non-ferrous metals group 
index from 175.7 to 174.8, and the non- 
metallic minerals group index from 185.9 
10. 1G 523. 

The textile products group index rose 
in June for the third consecutive month, 
frome 226.6 to’ 229.9. 

Indexes for wood products, iron products 
and chemical products remained at May 
levels, 304.6, 255.8 and 187.3 respectively. 





* On base June 1951—100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39100) increased from 218.8 
to 221.9 between May and June. The field 
products index rose from 166.5 to 173.1 
but the animal products index declined from 
271.0 to 270.6. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) declined 0.2 per cent 
between May and June, from 130.7 to 
130.5. The non-residential building materials 
price index remained the same at 131.9. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1959 


A seasonal increase in food prices was 
responsible for a rise of 0.4 per cent in the 
United States consumer price index (1947- 
49=100) between mid-May and mid-June, 
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Monthly Indexes 


to a record high of 124.5. The mid-May 
index was 124.0 and that for June 1958 
was 123.6. 

The month’s increase was the largest 
since March 1958 and the only significant 
rise in the intervening period. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1959 


For the second month in succession, the 
United Kingdom index of retail prices (Jan. 
17, 1956=100) has declined. Between mid- 
April and mid-May it fell from 109.5 to 
109.1, a level one tenth of a point lower 
than the 109.2 registered in mid-May 1958. 
At the beginning of this year, the index 
stood at 110.4 and has declined or remained 
stationary every month since. 
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Decision of Umpire 
(Continued from page 842) 

none of the workers of the claimants’ own 
grades or classes who were employed at 
the same respective premises, was par- 
ticipating in, financing or directly interested 
in the dispute, I consider that such claim- 
ants have also discharged the onus of prov- 
ing entitlement to relief from disqualifica- 
tion in virtue of subsection (2)(b). 

It will be observed that this finding is 
based on the interpretation which I believe 
must be given to the word “premises” in 
view of the particular circumstances of the 
present case. While it might appear that 
the present decision is in conflict with 
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previous ones dealing with similar circum- 
stances, I have no knowledge of the pro- 
visions of the constitutions of the employers’ 
associations involved in such previous de- 
cisions, but I have before me the constitution 
of the Toronto Builders Exchange. As such 
constitution shows clearly that the relation- 
ship of the Exchange to its members is that 
of a bargaining agent and similar to the 
relationship between a union and its mem- 
bers, I consider that the premises of each 
employer who is a member of the Exchange 
must be regarded as a separate entity. 

My decision, therefore, is to allow the 
Union’s appeal. 


Publications Recently Received _ 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 


tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 


Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 130. 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. An- 
nual Review of Business Conditions, Alberta, 
1958. Edmonton, 1959. Pp. 19. 

2. AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 
Inc., NEw York. Annual Report for the 
Year 1958. [New York, 1959?] Pp. 14. 

3. AUSTRALIA. PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD. 
Thirty-Fourth Report on the Public Service 
of the Commonwealth. [Canberra, Com- 
monwealth Government Printer, 1959?] Pp. 
49. 

4. MALTA. DEPARTMENT OF EMIGRATION, 
LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE. Report for 
the Year, 1957. Valletta, 1958. 1 volume 
(unpaged). 

5. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECON- 
OMIC CO-OPERATION. Policies for Sound 
Growth. 10th Annual Economic Review. 
Paris, 1959. —Pp..133; 


Congresses and Conventions 


6. CANADIAN ‘TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 
Minutes, Thirty-Seventh Conference... 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, August 11-16, 1958. 
Ottawa, 1958. 1 volume (unpaged). 

7. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
How can Education meet the Challenge of 
our Age? Report of the Twelfth Annual 
Institute, June 28,-July 2, 1958, Fort Qu’ap- 
pelle, Sask. [Regina? 1958] Pp. 21. 

8. INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GRESS. A Brief Review, Ninth Annual Ses- 
sion, January, 1958. New Delhi, 1958. 
mp. 108) 


Economic Conditions 


The following seven reports were issued 
by the Organization for European Econ- 
omic Co-operation in Paris in 1958. 

9. Economic Conditions in Austria, Swit- 
meriand, 1958.4 Pp33. 

10. Economic Conditions in France, 1958. 
Pp;.30. 

11. Economic Conditions in Italy, 1958. 
ee 20 
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12. Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the OEEC: Bene- 
lux: 1955. ab pa Ao. 

Covers conditions in Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and The Netherlands. 

13. Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the OEEC: Den- 
mark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 1958. Pp. 
58. 

14. Economic Conditions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 1958. Pp. 25. 

15. Economic Conditions in the United 
Kingdom, 1958. Pp. 26. 


Education, Vocational 


16. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Outline of Technical Training in the United 
Kingdom. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 57. 

17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Vocational Training Program in Canada. 
A. Technical and Trade Training Publicly- 
Operated. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 122. 


Improper Activities in the Labour or 
Management Field 


18. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. The McClellan Committee 
Hearings, 1957. Prepared by the Publisher’s 
Editorial Staff. Washington, 1958. Pp. 508. 

“Based in part on the on-the-spot report of 
the hearings in BNA’s Daily labor report.” 

The McClellan Committee investigated the 
following subjects in 1957: ‘1. Labor-manage- 
ment collusion; 2. Undemocratic processes in 
unions; 3. Misuse of union funds and of 
welfare and pension funds from any source; 
4. Racketeering control of unions; 5. Secondary 
boycotts; 6. Bribery and extortion; 7. Organi- 
zational picketing; 8. Violence; 9. Paper locals; 
10. Political activities of unions; 11. Improper 
activities by management to prevent organiza- 
tion.” 

19. U.S. CoNGRESS. SENATE. SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD. Investigation 
of Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Managment Field. Hearings before the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, First Session- pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 74, 85th Congress... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957- 47 parts 
(in Labour Library’s holdings). 

Hearings held February 26, 1957 to date. 

The Select Committee is authorized and 
directed “to conduct an investigation and study 
of the extent to which criminal or other im- 
proper practices or activities are, or have been, 
engaged in the field of labor-management 
relations or in groups or organizations of 
employees or employers to the detriment of 
the interests of the public, employers or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any changes 
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are required in the laws...in order to protect 
such interests against the occurrence of such 
practices or activities.” 


Industrial Relations 


20. DAvEY, HAROLD WILLIAM, Ed. New 
Dimensions in Collective Bargaining. Edi- 
tors: Harold W. Davey, Howard S. Kalten- 
born and Stanley H. Ruttenberg. Ist ed. 
New York, Harper, 1959. Pp. 203. 


Deals with collective bargaining as it touches 
on rival unions, automation, supplemental un- 
employment benefit plans, and health and wel- 
fare plans. Includes chapter on the impact of 
the Taft-Hartley Act on collective bargaining 
relationships. 


21. HARE, ANTHONY EDWARD CHRISTIAN. 
The First Principles of Industrial Relations. 
London, Macmillan, 1958 [i.e. 1959] Pp. 
145. 


Discusses some of the reasons for industrial 
unrest and suggests some solutions to the 
problem. 


22. KaARSH, BERNARD. Diary of a Strike. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
Pp. 108. 


This is the account of an actual strike which 
occurred in a small city on the upper Great 
Lakes when a union attempted to organize 
the workers in a plant. Describes how a union 
is organized, how a strike is conducted, how 
differences are finally settled, and the role of 
the professional union organizer in these pro- 
ceedings. 


Industry 


23. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Re- 
vised Index of Industrial Production, 1935- 
1957 (1949=100). Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1935970 Pp mice 


24, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: the Household Appliance Industry. 
Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 27. 


25. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Foreign Licensing Agreements. II. 
Contract Negotiations and Administration. 
New York, ci959. Pp. 96. 

Based on information supplied by 131 com- 
panies. Contents: Choosing the Licensee. Ne- 
gotiating the Agreement. The Licensing Con- 
tract. Definitions and Scope of Agreement. 
Tenure and Termination Provisions. Major 
Commitments of the Licensor. Major Commit- 
ments of the Licensee. Royalties and Other 
Remuneration. _General Provisions. Implement- 
ing and administering the Agreement. Holding 
the Licensee. Sample Contract Provisions. 


26. ROSEN, GEORGE. Industrial Change 
in India; Industrial Growth, Capital Require- 
ments, and Technological Change, 1937- 
1955. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1958. Pp. 
243. 


Examines five industries: cement, cotton tex- 
tiles, iron and steel, paper and sugar. 


27. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SociaL AFFAIRS. The Devel- 
opment of Manufacturing Industry in Egypt, 
Israel and Turkey. New York, 1958. Pp. 
131. 
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Covers the period from the nineteen twen- 
ties to the end of 1956. Primarily concerned 
with the growth of medium-scale and large- 
scale manufacturing establishments. 


Industry—Location 


The following two publications were 
issued by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch in Edmonton in 1958 (?). 

28. Survey of Barrhead. Rev. October 
LOS hee Geeles 

29. Survey of McLennan. 

SIMI Seer pelo, 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


30. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL Com- 
MUNITY. HIGH AUTHORITY. La stabilité de 
l'emploi dans le droit des pays membres de 
la C.E.C.A., par G. Boldt [and others]. 
Luxembourg, 1958. Pp. 311. 

Contents: Rapport de synthése, par Paul 
Durand. La stabilité de l’emploi en droit alle- 
mand, par G. Boldt. La stabilité de Vemploi en 
droit belge, par Paul Horion. La stabilité de 
’emploi en droit francais, par Paul Durand. 
La stabilité de l’emploi en droit italien, par 
Luigi Mengoni. La stabilité de l’emploi en 
droit luxembourgeois, par Armand Kayser. La 
stabilité de l’emploi en droit néerlandais, par 
A. N. Molenaar. 

31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
flicts of Laws in Labour Matters, Inter- 
national Standards and General Principles; 
National Report. Geneva, 1957. 6 parts. 

Reports in English or French. 

Contents: Australia, by Ian G. Sharp. France, 
by Charles Freyrie. Germany, by C. Beitzke. 
Italy, by A. Malintoppi. United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by Otto 
Kahn-Freund. United States of America, by 
Stuart Rothman. 

32. VESTER, Horatio. Trade Union Law 
and Practice, by Horatio Vester and Anthony 
H. Gardner. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1958. Pp. 300. 


Deals with laws concerning trade unions in 
Great Britain. 


Labour Organization 


33. DAYTON, ELDoRrous. Walter Reuther; 
the Autocrat of the Bargaining Table. New 
York, Devin-Adair Co., 1958. Pp. 280. 

An unsympathetic biography of the president 
of the United Automobile Workers and vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO. 

34. FLANDERS, ALLAN. Trade Unions. 
Tillicoultry, Scotland, N.C.L.C. Publishing 
Society Ltd., 1957. Pp. 176. 

Contents: Historical Introduction. Diversity 
of Organization. Internal Democracy. Trades 
Union Congress. Collective Bargaining. Indus- 
trial Democracy. Political Action. Relations 
with the State. 

35. Fox, ALAN. A _ MHistory of the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives, 1874-1957. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 
1958. Pp. 684. 

During its history this union has enjoyed a 
good working relationship with employers. In 
1957 there were about 82,000 members. 


Rev. Novem- 


36. GOLDBERG, JOSEPH PHILIP. The Mari- 
time Story; a Study in Labor-Management 
Relations. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Pres,-1958....Pps4361, 


An account of seamen’s unions from 1900 
to 1956. 

37. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. PUBLIC 
REVIEW BoarD. First Annual Report to the 
Membership of the UAW, 1957-1958. 
Detroitji1958. “Pp. 36. 

The Public Review Board of the U.A.W., 
consisting of seven independent citizens, was 
set up to examine the moral and ethical con- 
duct of the union’s internal operations. During 
the 18 months covered by the report the 
Board reviewed twenty-four cases of which it 
decided on sixteen, dismissed five cases for 
jurisdictional reasons or abandonment by the 
appellants, and is still considering the remaining 
three cases. 


38. KARSON, Marc. American Labor 
Unions and Politics, 1900-1918. Foreword 
by Selig Perlman. Carbondale, Southern 
Iilinois University Press, 1958. Pp. 358. 


This is the first of a projected two-volume 
work. This book deals with the political activi- 
ties of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and the role 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the American 
labour movement. 


39. TANNENBAUM, ARNOLD SHERWOOD. 
Participation in Union Locals, by Arnold S. 
Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Row Peterson, 1958. Pp. 275. 


A study of four union locals was made to 
find out what the active union member is like 
and how he differs from the inactive member 
and what the active union is like and how it 
differs from the inactive union. 


Labouring Classes 


40. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canada, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 59. 

41. CHEIT, EARL FRANK. Benefit Levels in 
Workmen’s Compensation. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1958. Pp. 723-730. 

The year 1958, marked the 50th anniversary 


of workmen’s compensation in the United 
States. 


42. COLE, GEORGE DouGLAS Howarp. A 
Short History of the British Working-Class 
Movement, 1789-1947. New ed., completely 
rev. and continued to 1947. London, 
G. Allen & Unwin, 1948. Pp. 500. 

43. HEWITT, MARGARET. Wives and 
Mothers in Victorian Industry. London, 
Rockliff, 1958. Pp. 245. 

Describes the effect on the organization and 
structure of the working-class home when the 
mother was working. 

Management 


44, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Charting the Company Organization 


Structure, by Louis A. Allen. New York, 
19I9 Pp 60; 


The organization chart is used to analyze 
and assess the existing structure of companies 
to identify weaknesses and to plan improve- 
ments in the company. Contents: Uses of 
Organization Charts. Preparing the Organiza- 
tion Chart. Charting the Organization Struc- 
ture. Mechanics of Charting. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Corporate Directorship Practices, 
by Solomon Ethe and Roger M. Pegman in 
cooperation with the American Society of 
Corporate Secretaries. New York, 1959. 
Pp 92: 


Describes current practices with regard to 
all phases of the corporate directorship that 
might interest either directors or management. 
Based on information supplied by 976 com- 
panies. 


Public Welfare 


46. U.S. DIVISION oF PusBLIc HEALTH 
METHODS. Homemaker Services in the 
United States, 1958; a Nationwide Study, by 
William H. Stewart, Maryland Y. Pennell 
and Lucille M. Smith. Washington, 1959. 
Pp: 92: 


47. U.S. DIVISION OF PuBLIC HEALTH 
METHODS. Homemaker Services in the 
United States, 1958; Twelve Statements 
describing Different Types of Homemaker 
Services. Washington, 1958. Pp. 99. 


Wages and Hours 


48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ma- 
chinery for Wage Fixing and Wages Pro- 
tection. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
19572 Pp. (93. 

At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Tripartite Technical 
Meeting for Mines Other Than Coal Mines. 
Geneva, 1957. 


Discusses methods of wage determination, 
three systems of wage payment (by time, by 
contract or piecework, and by bonus systems) 
and, the protection of wages. 


49. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Clerical Salaries in 18 Cities, Octo- 
ber, 1958, by Mitchell Meyer and Harland 
Fox. New York, 1958. Pp. 27. 


Provides information about the number of 
firms reporting, the number of employees 
covered, and the weekly salaries paid. 


50. OCHELTREE, KEITH. How to prepare 
a Sound Pay Plan. Chicago, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1957. Pp. 41. 


Miscellaneous 


51. COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Two Income Levels; Prices for the San 
Francisco Bay Area, September 1958. Family 
of a Salaried Junior Professional and Execu- 
tive Worker; Family of Wage Earner... 
Berkeley. c1959°) Pps 8G: 
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52. CANNING, RICHARD G. Installing Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Systems. New York, 
Wiley, 1957; Pp. 193: 

53. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Problem of National Security, 
Some Economic and Administrative Aspects; 
a Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. New 
York-31958..b0..58; 

A discussion of the American defence pro- 
gram. 

54, PARKINSON, CYRIL NORTHCOTE. Par- 
kinson’s Law, and Other Studies in Adminis- 
tration. Illustrated by Robert C. Osborn. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1957. Pp. 112. 

Consists of ten facetious essays. 

Contents: Parkinson’s Law, or the Rising 
Pyramid. The Will of the People, or Annual 
General Meeting. High Finance, or the Point 


of Vanishing Interest. Directors and Councils, 
or Coefficiency of Inefficiency. The Short List, 


or Principles of Selection. Plans and Plants, 
or the Administration Block. Personality Screen, 
or the Cocktail Formula. Injelititis, or Palsied 
Paralysis. Palm Thatch to Packard, or a For- 
mula for Success. Pension Point, or the Age 
of Retirement. 


55. ROEDER, BERNARD. Katorga; an As- 
pect of Modern Slavery. ‘Translated by 
L. Kochen. London, Heinemann 1958. 
Poe nl: 


“Katorga” means “forced labour.” An account 
of the author’s experience in Russian forced 
labour camps from the beginning of 1950 to 
the end of 1955. 

56. TOWNSEND, PETER BRERETON. The 
Family Life of Old People; an Inquiry in 
East London. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paulyel95/.. Pp, 284. 

“This book is in two parts. The first describes 
the family life of people of pensionable age 
in a working-class borough of East London; 
the second discusses the chief social problems 
of old age against the background of family 
organization and relationships.” 





McGill's Industrial Relations Conference in September 


The 11th annual conference of the McGill 
Industrial Relations Centre will be held in 
the Physical Sciences Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, on September 10 and 11. The 
theme of the conference will be “Unions and 
the Future”. 

The five speakers at the conference and 
their subjects will be as follows: Dr. Richard 
A. Lester, Professor of Economics in the 
Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University—“Unions in the Next Decade”; 
Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Economics and Political 
Science, McGill University—‘“Some Aspects 
of the Canadian Wage Structure—Implica- 
tions for Union Policy”; Oakley Dagleish, 
Editor and Publisher of the Toronto Globe 


and Mail (dinner speaker)—‘Reflections 
From Experience”; Archibald B. Cox, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Harvard University— 
“Legislating the Internal Behaviour of 
Unions”; and Dr. F. R. Scott, Macdonald 
Professor of Law at McGill—“Federal Juris- 
diction Over Labour Relations—A New 
Look”. 

A panel discussion on the theme of the 
conference will conclude the session. The 
panel members will be: K. G. K. Baker, 
Executive Assistant to the President, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd.; Gérard Picard, 
President, National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion (CCCL); P. G. Pyle, member of the 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute; and Leo Roback, a partner in the firm 
of Research Associates. 





U.S. Surveys Extent of Pay For Time Not Worked 


The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has undertaken for the first time 
to find out how many of the hours em- 
ployers pay for are actually worked and 
how many represent time off with pay. 
This is being done at the request of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
the members of which want better criteria 
for estimating productivity. 

The survey will cover production and 
related workers in manufacturing plants in 
1958, and the findings should be read later 
this year. The Bureau plans to survey some 
of the non-manufacturing industries for 
1959 and others for 1960. 
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The study will deal with the proportion 
of hours paid for which are not worked 
because of six kinds of paid time off: 
vacations; holidays; sick leave; military 
leave; time off for jury duty, voting, and 
testifying in court; and personal leave on 
account of death in the family or for 
other reasons. Time paid for but not 
worked that is difficult to measure or is 
comparatively unimportant, such as coffee 
breaks and rest periods, will not be con- 
sidered. Nor will the cost of fringe benefits 
not connected with working hours, such 
as pensions and health and life insurance, 
be covered. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income. . 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings...... 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 

Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


Note—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with popula- 
tion estimates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly 
comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Detailed figures on the revised basis for those 
earlier months are given in The Labour Force, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication (catalogue 
No. 71502). 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 16, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














P.H.I. Man. 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

IS Ob ME SGKES ers rad eet sialic sens coacte arty 6,186 116 44] Tie2 2,264 1,072 561 
NCTICULLIITG een em en eens oe 732 * 63 176 172 292 26 
Non-Soriculcunal eee y ee eee 5, 454 113 378 1556 2,092 780 535 

Ural) Geese eee tt san eB si ReAE AE Orage, 4,659 96 342 1,310 1,668 814 429 
PNGTICULGUTAL Seer eer ines thse niss: 685 # 60 le 162 264 24 
INopnes ea CQMNIe AL cnooeponcuaccaucsune 3,974 93 282 1,138 1,506 550 405 

HET ALES MeN ee kee chet actress eee 1,527 20 99 422 596 258 132 
FNOTICULLULALe ee ee ee ar. .s 47 * - 10 28 * 
Non-Agricultundl ere ni re acer 1,480 20 96 418 586 230 130 

PATA eg ane ete ees eects tras oS et ois 6,186 116 44] 1, 732 2,264 12072 561 
WA LO SV GATS eee crete Gti iis Sie 547 14 45 192 166 94 3 
20 AA CRIS AOA its sich ne eon 786 20 58 253 262 129 64 
2H— AE VV Cars vaca ae eto Ai oto anake 2,880 By) 187 797 1,080 491 202 
AD GV ORTS TY ne fet daisies vale 1,747 28 131 439 664 315 170 
GohyVecaratanGroveraacen ane acne 226 * 20 51 92 43 19 

Persons with Jobs 

PST GUS oTOUDS A eerie ay ate eerie a toteele 5, 852 91 407 1,594 2,182 1,044 534 
Mines SaRmne? cae pins Vea OE. oie 4,361 72 311 1,186 1,596 790 406 
Hemi lesie Men econ mice tat Aa 1,491 19 96 408 586 254 128 
Masategiinivall, cs csocscbnneboodaoadeSan 724 * 62 173 170 291 25 
INon=A cricultural eee ner ein cae: d7128 88 345 1,421 2,012 753 509 

eaAld@ Workers see Att ee tianew ek 4,695 76 316 1,295 1,855 696 457 

DORR GRIBIME Aha GGG OO. Rt eee 3,345 58 230 921 1,313 483 340 
Hein ales Were a ee tie ens ae oes 1,350 18 86 374 542 213 aly 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 

BS OLIE SCXESE ae ee annie i teeter aeons 334 25(2) 34 138 82 28 27 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

EI PORES sor crea He, Vevicl cide atcave lowes Slaw kt 5,345 152 454 1523 1,794 905 517 
IMiailes arene teeta neta tra: ae ee 1,093 45 98 297 3a7 195 121 
ei ales Meee ee em eel crc ee ene ann Aa 4,202 107 356 1,226 1,457 710 396 





* Less than 10,000. 

(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of “‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE 


A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA | 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended 
May 16, 1959 











April 18, 1959 


Week Ended 





Week Ended 
May 24, 1958 











Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work(2) Work(2) 
Motalilookinptorn works. nce bene eect 364 349 478 455 402 388 
Wittiomteliobsaes mre un ete cchteree erenne Goer 334 321 445 425 370 359 
indent lamontht sateen ae lee 61 — 70 -—— 74 ~— 
Le MMLONUNS aoe. canoe cites enter 102 _— 135 — 100 -—— 
AGM Onb SH She. 0s. ccs aceite tere 99 — 156 — 124 — 
f= OeINONU US: We ert aft rae enone 50 — 59 = 59 — 
13 — A Semonbhsya. ioe ala) kee 10 — 12 — eo — 
19==sndOVer ps ee eee 12 — ils! — 4 — 
Workedacee cata: oe es Oe ee 30 2 33 30 32 29 
{4 Hours sarmts de deiccnl oon eee * 11 10 10 be 
15—34 hours 21 2 22 20 22 20 





(4) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Monthly Totals 














Quarterly Totals! 











Year and Trans- Fun: 
Month if Poviao on, i - Batic’ Supple- | Total? 

ees anu- torage, ; onstruc-| Public Pee ye [naa lsusnay 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade inelnding Labour 

Communi- overn- | Tnecome 

cation2 ment) 

1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12, 452 
1955—Total....} 432 4,148 1,396 329 915 204 1,870 Be Pail 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1958—April....| 43.1 391.2 oe Ee etc: Gomenye ee Lo ne ee ene CEO M ecg sie 8 8: ities 2G 
yar cae 44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.5 11.8 583.7 1,079.8 178.1 1,375.9 
unease 44,7 403.7 VEE i rare 21 rr aN od oe AN RD het RA Pe 1,407.1 
Jat yee 44,1 401.0 ASU iil Aerie serene] cre eR ces ccxe eee: ast citaat cae | ye ae a ee 1,405.4 
August 44,7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 (hse 7 590.5 1,095.2 18252 1,411.6 
eptseeee 43.9 403.5 PARED as Ae paeiee| «nts Sn a. tony ool 2 8 et alae tl a 1,484.9 
Oct 42.5 398.8 LAD. oo i Secreta | wate Svea CRN: Od ae Oa a ee A ea 
Nove. os 42.3 400.9 NeGbe ye 82.8 337.7 (OB 616.8 S20 184.4 1,413.0 
Dec 42.0 393.2 SOO) eps Ri aae hare 8 |S 2 call SRM ih ee pee Re a a a a aa 1,383.2 
1959—Jan...... 44.8 400.9 FAG US | Deze mee mals an CRO ce tes AL Voie oh ea ne eee 1,385.5 
IMO Gone 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292 falas 603.0 1,159.9 shh, 7 1,386.0 
Maree 44.7 405.3 Loi sOy «Wig sem ace ea eet tecdiel| aot cee ol: Wat ON | eae | 1,398.5 
Apr sa 44.9 469.2 PAO GMM FRAN Be A Mi aecte  Gee  As es cits gc aes ocean ee | a ik 27/8 
May ae 45.1 420.2 TAT QP poe cscs ies eral « nays MOS: | Pie Ret ee ees ee, |, ee 1,421.5 


ee ee eee 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8 Figures in this column are for 
of this table, as figures for labour i 


* Revised. 
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total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
come in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—at April,"1959,em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,636,188. Tables C-1 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-4 
to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are aiso available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 




















Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 

Year and Month The ap ae Tene ae Average |——————________Y_————__| Average 

+R verage | Weekly ‘ Average | Weekly 

Employ- paren Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- generate Weekly |Wagesand 

ment Payiolls Wagesand| Salaries ment Pavi Tk Wagesand| Salaries 

Salaries ayTOUs | Salaries 
Averages 
OGY Re ite Bes ec eG eee, eee 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
LO 5D came TI i in aA 3 che opts: IES) 161.2 122 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
105 Geen teen eaten, abs 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 yay 66.71 
YH da sscewtasteraltee aria eae eee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
95S he hs eee te eae 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72, 07% 
1958 
EA Dut eae cont iceman to nine ster vc 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
LEAS re ha, Bann nie eae eee 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
vhost Wie Rent On + eae ee per (Pile 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
uly eeetenel tacks eo teesecrmr es 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
EAUIGUIS UM atten ss Sale oI ok 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 
fSiejatdsieall Yong secs Oeup cere eE 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 l2eto 
Octoberteritas sa te otal 120.1 199.5 165.6 T1138 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INWOnHSIal Yee n ceecc uae acetone en 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
ID ECE Mm DOr eRe ace nic cote: eens 2 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 

TAMUAT AC MA Seb ash aclcraees es TUBS, 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
REI SRI ON ae Gatio Aoolyn co Beka cola ote 11350 193.1 170.2 (je el 107.5 186.2 LAS 75.59 
UPA Obs eile co ee ee Ae Re ES 74 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 (aoe 
PATTI OE. ett No 2 emis cease 115.6 197.9 ites 73,26 109.4 189.8 172.1 75.69 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

TrecunicaL Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly ex- 
pressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
TTT eee 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Employment Index Numbers Galaies Gn Dale 











Area, Pe = Se SS 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

1949 $ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newloundiand eersercss aya. aero car eee 106.7 106.4 111.3 65.17 64.65 63.29 
Princellidwardelslanceneas ete eee ee 108.5 104.4 102.7 56.45 54.88 O22 
INGWa SCOLIR Gs Accusations te cee 92.2 87.9 Ole 60.28 59.75 58.38 
New Brunswick: . os. sete eee tesa eee 91.1 96.3 87.9 60.08 61.14 Oia 
Quebees, Miser eee Ot TSA 110.9 112.8 70.54 69.50 67.98 
Ontario.s are eee Scars nest AP s.: Sot aaa 118.5 116.9 118.5 75.99 75.39 72.94 
Manitoba ree. Saran i Mate kegel a aa 107.6 105.9 105.4 69.38 68.92 65.7 
Saskatchewan ete honk. sees ae ie eee 123.9 119.5 119.5 69.23 69.04 66.75 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 146.5 145.9 141.1 74.95 75.27 11.45 
British Columbia (including Yukon 114.1 WPS 111.2 79.85 78.70 76.45 
Canada? ee oe oooh eee 115.6 113.7 114.6 73.26 72.60 70.35 
Urban Areas 

Stroh as sercn< scat ae ease ee ee ea ee 1G .3 118.9 119.9 55.45 Domes 51.19 
VANCY Borvianisiny cricca as Mor epicartal hee Pe ee ee 86.5 68.8 88.8 73.42 73.36 71.55 
Halifax: nas oe tere ee ee ee ek ee 115.0 118.8 111.8 59.83 59.32 57.09 
Moncton. Sate to cee Seto. in at eee 95.4 91.6 90.8 56.94 57.90 ez) 
Samt Johnie ware she cee 5o eee eee 92.3 110.2 87.3 56.65 DOLL 53.87 

Chicoutimi=fonquiere...i.0. 4. skee  eee 105.2 TOD Whoa ness co 87.05 LUGE ile Aaies oo Sateen 
QUeDEGIy erin k eee ee eee 109.1 106.7 107.2 61.82 60.30 59.12 
Sherbrookevnsin sane het ee eee 99.9 99.1 96.6 59.41 57.81 57.82 
Sha wanigans ieee lo ek tiene ei ae 94.3 94.3 90.5 79.04 77.81 76.48 
Thres-Riverse user: ee ee nize 108.2 110.8 67.50 65.86 62.67 
Drummond ville at, eek oot ee oe eee owe 76.8 72.4 60.67 60.48 58.87 
Montreal N26" oe fete ge Se 122.6 T1Oe2 120.9 TiO 70.48 68.94 
Ottawa Hull Gat: oe ote on ee PALL 118.8 ba 67.54 66.56 63.76 
Fin geton Jiearss e alias seme ess Ce eae 109.5 107.6 lsiee 69.70 69.65 67.31 
Peterborougiiteee dante yette. +) eee 100.1 99.3 99.5 81.35 80.84 HME 
Os tiaia Jit) Sata serene eet i nn ee 179.5 179.1 169.3 83.62 83.52 80.67 
DOKONUG J) eee aan cae. Rok ey eee 129.0 127.7 129.9 76.49 75.69 73.70 
Hamilton): cage. sty oe er | Toe Oe 110.5 107.3 108.8 81.15 80.45 76.59 
btu Catharines ce... :..0 Cee 4. Une ae eee 110.9 109.4 109.9 83.39 82.51 80.63 
Niagara. Malls’. 465.1). Green (0) Or Or oe ee 97.1 93.7 107.3 77.18 78.62 76.40 
Brantlord 00. tonto acc. See eh, ee ee 92.1 92.1 86.7 70.47 69.72 67.12 
Gruelphi scan 2! ieee ed Sy eee new Payee 123.7 eae 114.0 67.93 67.57 65.69 
Galtaeret ce. eee ee 109.9 109.4 109.3 65.69 65.79 61.97 
Mitchener fine. a, ool RUE Ce ee Cee Defend 115.9 109.7 68.69 68.52 64.59 
Sad bury sarosc albus ken Vong eee pen ain i 136.6 133.4 138.8 87.09 91.41 86.83 
FDUMAMAINS 45% See os gece ee sony de en 91.7 91.4 85.3 66.81 66.59 63.57 
LONG On sii aaic eee ees GE re a 121.8 120.7 118.3 69.24 68.45 66.30 
ROATMEty, ois ain's aero ets nek eee ee ee 107.3 102.2 era 7 94.99 93.29 91.65 
Windsor.()o: 02a ak doce tee tee, 2 eee ee 80.3 79.1 80.3 83.16 82.35 omen 
Saultoton Vario kere ene 138.0 leis}, 7 134.3 90.13 90.49 85.26 
Ht. William=——Pt. Arthurs. she. 2 ee a ee 109.9 104.7 114.4 71.51 (2381 70. 42 
Winnipeg (294i orate, Vo ane) Seen een 107.9 106.8 105.0 66.50 65.99 62.97 
Remina i224 aie ates ric A ee 129.9 127.0 118.5 66.40 66.08 63.81 
Baska tOon ck 7's agaadees nr ee Senin ead Ol 130.0 125.2 126.6 66.16 65.15 62.59 
Hidmonton’.<; «ek. 3.) sy eee et ene ae ee 180.2 174.8 L722 70.41 70.72 66.89 
Calgary). Nes s-¢nen ona (epeck eae ice enante se 163.3 159.7 149.5 70.10 69.98 66.96 
Vancouver sas a¥olteeeyane. #7 of aeeu asec estar eee ict nc eeoreaere ee 115.8 114.3 If) 78.66 heel 74.95 
VAGCORIA/s 0) cpieondae on: ee ee eee eee 115.4 114.7 113.4 72.40 70.55 68.89 

aa ee 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNIN GS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 








Industry a re ee ee ee ee ee 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
PUTIN We asst iat nets <i tas ais cides sins we cies « 120.6 118.4 121.9 90.75 91.65 86.19 
Geta rman oa nae creer Nore eras areielcisisieve Norse Giewares 139.2 138.4 136.5 93.44 93.43 88.99 
(GYoilcls 565.56 sO Sbokaten, co Oe Oe Cee eee eras 72.6 72.0 74.4 74.18 73.95 Tiga! 
OPOre Ma Challinem erste meicie Sie ie cheretenes alo sy creas! ctsoumeatows« 201.3 200.4 194.5 99.91 99.96 94.51 
TTS Bo8is dus as ib OBO OC CGR ES OGD 6 CCAS O RD En Sees ee 90.9 87.6 97.8 89.92 92.18 83. 64 
oal £5 a8 GEBIA AAR BE Ob OEE GO 00 OTIS On CC Inoee 48.5 37.9 55.8 68.96 63.06 66.80 
‘Onl une  imsurige S56 con eo bo oot aon he Aaeeriins Goo 2Oteo 283.2 262.4 105. 45 107.50 97.65 
IN|@ETTNRN |. ee onus cho 6 od bob dane SR OD ORE Bao eae 125.1 119.1 Ted. 78.95 81.14 78.47 
NEAL ACCUTING Sree eter eile cistnars aes okeletrcc 109.4 108.4 108.8 75.69 13.22 72.92 
MD UT OLS ZOOM Sarre co erctere thet o teh cfe oes) oxeicws ole seye 27 Su0ial aie «oy 114.9 113.8 115.5 81.33 80.73 78.28 

INKoeEG hiro) Os aerere Gaon eemececue 5567 Goeue Bao ooasan 104.8 104.2 103.0 70.40 70.11 O27 
IDevoyel Pavol loysnaes¥ Rene saa eg aoc aeons MOC Bene 105.9 102.8 104.0 68.99 68.87 65.63 
Mica teprocluctatareeemmte itch metietr ane cap arias « 134.5 129.5 123.4 78.27 79.53 73.56 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 72.5 69.8 74.1 64.92 63.78 62.34 
(Crrainernt ll produetSnec tects acim chee cairns s+ oe 103.7 102.2 103.8 70.85 70.82 71.44 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.2 107.9 106.9 66.27 65.70 62.58 
Ist ocean Germ al Galt GOES ee erties cies oie sia iets 01 101.0 99.3 102.9 87.89 88.24 83.32 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................2+5- 99.7 111.9 109.2 69.85 64.23 63.81 
EU Der PLOCUCLSMet ch interact aart oi isielaiea> soe Se ebevarece 103.5 103.5 97.1 79.11 78.80 73.06 
NS eA UM OLEDLOCUCES see tse cise serie re ietorete <a, ssi sre. 88.4 89.0 84.3 50.00 50.32 48.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.6 96.3 89.9 47.33 47.41 46.08 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.4 79.2 USs¢ 60.29 59.94 57.59 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.2 76.8 75.3 55.65 56.21 52.62 
\ii@alllen caovore Fda cnadteoue agus oot acen an Mabe ait 57.4 56.4 58.1 57.82 57.20 54.50 
Symoheticwtextilestand pillen-meereecrr ct iea te ste 81.5 81.4 78.6 66.65 65.87 64.05 
Glothinga textile ander tt) ememtcer se welicn tec eileerctes- 92.4 94.4 90.0 47.07 47.31 46.05 
Minter Glodntve.., oss ockausuneo acon aE ono nne nen ece 93.7 95.0 92.8 45.99 46.93 44.98 
Women siClOulin ge emt eens qaicicis cis ce cree 98.7 103.4 95.8 49.30 49,28 48.26 
KGa Aeige (els Isis asi op Acceso Good aC Ge a eons 78.9 79.4 75.8 46.22 45.65 44.89 
ViOOCSDLOMUCUSH aati ste cite itrsrereiecicie cris sye(s0st et ctsl ene) 102.3 101.8 96.9 64.83 63.96 62.65 
Shar anal yo bueniye wally. osceanoouedaonnade nn done 102.9 102.9 94.8 66.87 66.10 64.90 
AEN ELUT OS tere ce cic mereteriake toe ain eae ei tieicis ©) els Gusiae 110.5 109.6 107.6 62.53 61.47 60.34 
Other woodeproductsesae mmc mamae ects tele s aise 84.2 81.7 86.6 58.84 57.61 56.51 
Papen prOGUuctseemn. sc aaceteid ste aatle se ckers«.isiiele 120.6 118.6 118.5 86.83 86.68 84.35 
Pulnrancdspaper mail seers retest ttrarts oc ce) 121.3 118.8 UIE 92.90 93.05 90.10 
@thierspaper DROdUCtS emcee cer terete eestor: 118.6 118.1 118.0 71.20 70.53 70.08 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 120.2 119.9 118.6 81.80 81.64 78.59 
iron anGistecl PLOdUCtSHeaaaes me siclee) hr cic ase = 107.7 106.3 104.1 85.77 85.03 81.02 
Acricultural 1mplements:ceecseeecie ss sass. 9 80.8 79.3 69.7 88.70 87.88 81.54 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 160.4 158.3 152.8 87.78 85.70 82.50 
lardiware ailcevOOls eerie tia cere eeciecais- 97.5 96.3 90.8 77.40 76.81 73.59 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 102.0 101.1 96.2 73.44 72.18 71.08 
TOMICASTINGS eer ett eae ioe ei oe seistaie ts ni sis) shop eveseds 97.5 98.0 97.4 81.95 80.42 76.72 
Machinery, Industrial machinery................ 114.3 111.8 114.7 82.69 81.21 78.97 
Prumnaryeroniandisteclocnsa scence cst ce ciiele 7. TNS th a 109.3 97.71 98.72 92.34 
SheetunetaliprocuctSeaeecsess same ee diss eis 108.8 105.5 101.0 83.59 83.03 78.69 
Wine aNGewire plrOGductsuearsccemaacnteenc assis « 117.9 116.9 alla! 86.71 86.49 80.76 
URraAnspoLrtationleq uipmMenvane-meaeri ities errr 116.5 114.7 129.6 85.59 84.73 82.45 
IAIreraltiand DATtsins ssotieca veiacers «sie sisi alerts 262.0 259.7 368.1 88.40 89.59 88.75 
Motorivehiclessae. qtrtter tee es cic cist: felauthcliercl erst: 111.9 112.4 106.6 93.98 91.56 89.20 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 114.9 Iles, 102.4 84.62 83.15 81.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 69.5 66.2 80.3 78.15 78.62 73.32 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................-.- UB Yied 135.4 154.2 81.36 78.35 76.67 
Nonterrous metal products: «.4.seesers ee aeese> o.- 124.1 122.3 125.4 85.74 87.05 84.53 
FACET TA PrOGUC ts see rameters eles ekenclereisiste's 133.9 129.3 124.9 82.20 82.85 80.63 
iprass'and Copper products:.....5..+.cnssse- ce ce- ish sal 111.2 101.7 79.62 79.26 75.61 
Smal uimne an Gene fain Severe retest teria ete) tol aralaleret- 138.5 135.6 152.5 94.38 97.17 92.33 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 132.8 132.1 135.0 §1.41 80.27 78.20 
Heavy electrical machinery.............-.-.++++ 110.9 110.0 123.9 87.56 87.40 84.18 
Telecommunication equipment............-.--+- 203.6 204.2 205.7 79.18 77.63 75.47 
Non-metallic mineral products............-...+05- 140.0 133.7 129.1 78.32 78.54 75.45 
Mlny prodlicts sie. cst a: oie ca ines Be ais: o oes 101.9 99.6 98.4 72.66 71.52 70.59 
Glass and glass products.............--.eeeeeee: 144.4 140.7 133.2 75.69 Tdeo 71.70 
Products of petroleum and coal.................--- 139.4 138.5 138.9 HAS 23) 112.50 102.86 
Chemical productssstccenc cq e on oooh vine cneiee 126.6 125.2 131.8 85.52 85.85 83.05 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.7 119.3 120.2 75.32 75.69 73.76 
Acidswalicalisnandisaltse, camera tie ciate 140.7 140.8 150.2 97.78 99.33 93.81 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 125.5 123.8 118.4 67.16 66.15 64.22 
Construcbign toe tee eas eo ie oa etre orate store 118.7 107.1 115.9 75.60 73.11 74.19 
Building and general engineering................+:- 119.6 107.9 119.1 82.76 78.34 81.41 
Highways, bridges and streets............--00006: 117.4 106.0 110.8 63.84 64.53 61.76 
Electric and motor transportation..............+++ 126.4 125.3 122.6 76.31 76.62 73.12 
Service errs eco Seite erent Neine aint eisyavenclelers she 134.4 132.6 130.6 50.35 50.01 48.86 
Hotels and restaurants......)c.sss008.csseeeseeess 123.1 121.1 119.6 39.96 39.78 38.90 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-- 112.9 bees 117.4 45.73 4441 44.45 
Industrial composite.................-+..00020ee- 115.6 113.7 114.6 73.26 72.60 70.35 





TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hourly Average Weekly 





Average Weekly 

















Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr 
: Apr. } Mar. 
1959 | 1959 
: no. 
IVE Tri i Bre ers oes ie wie beans Gitte ena PAE Ss ates ote ; AN 
IMetalomaining Sa). cetera ace ooinin Cote : 42.3 
rol ates ep l osy hasten ss te ee ey Gate ev te ce 2. 43.1 
OPieriin cis lee pment evan tee Ate Sree - 42.1 
LICL Smet sct see «he tetve chon cde ines wae. tacos 38.9 
Cai eae nite. PotaicistcAavndians saavag sees Meenee 3. one: 
Oilvandama tie easiest tne eens meee ; 43.1 
INO Wae Vall gerry tere A aeenetcteaas ee sina ane aan ; 42.3 : 
Miantiie COUN gene sem, tiene rere hs tee tame : 40.3 : 
Durablewwoods: carey sues tea te erste Hee ; 40.5 : 
INon-durablergoods 6.0.64 feet nee or. : 40.1 aD: 
Food and: beverages, oo. 40s.+ 0000s emcee holes : 40.7 : 
Meat products’. Ais inch aaseee canons aon 41.7 : 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 38.4 . 
Grain milliproductsas. ce econ eee ee 40.9 : 
Bread and other bakery products........... 43.1 a 
Distilledtliqnorstt. see en ae 39.3 e 
Malt Tig uOrssiacs nie eee ee aa ee 39.6 : 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ Ben : 
VRgUI9) OLS eyo Kololh OUCINAR AWN AC B.A pins Sees oo Odinn Soc 41.3 : 
irea ther products. alse wee oe ne 39.6 : 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.2 ile 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.7 i 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.7 A 
Woollenizoods: Se" B. yn a beoega ye eee 43.2 ihe 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 42.3 ile 
@lothines (textile andatun) ase ee 38.1 ile 
Moen#Siclothing yan teen ee 38.2 i. 
Women‘ siclothinoewer eee cee eee Bilas ihe 
IGT OOS. tens Pores ide: eye ee 39.4 ale 
*Wood productsss: -eeeis so eee eee 40.4 le 
paw and planing millays.)...2. uese..cede cee 39.7 al 
BUPni bore, ca. seen oon oe ene al 41.7 INE 
Other wood productssss+.5 ai eee 41.6 1 
Panerproductaie). 2 eee ore eee 40.6 p. 
Pulp and paper millgocsce.0m. yee ee 40.6 2. 
Other paper productss es) .eee eee ee 40.4 il. 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 39.6 il 
c lrontandisteclliproducts. eee wee ee 40.5 ie 
Agricultural implements.................... 41.5 i 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6 ts 
Hardwareand toolsjs) 22. cb omni ae 41.3 le 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 39.4 il. 
Tron: castinga: est, 05.44 es eee 40.3 is 
Machinery, Industrial. «/....% ene. .4. 0. 40.5 1. 

rimary ironand steel)... ieee. sae 40.2 2; 

Sheet metal products,........ 06) .<500.<:. 40.5 ak 
*Transportation equipment....,4:.-<e.<ceas. 40.5 ile 
quiroralt and parte... ene po eae 41.3 the 
Motor yehicies:/, Jina ota Aa, eee) Ce 39.9 2.05 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.6 alex 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. ...... 40.4 il 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.4 A 
on-ferrous metal products...... 40.2 ik, 
Aluminum ‘products.t.. 440. soee eee eee 40.8 1. 
Brass and copper products.................. 40.2 ile 
smelting and refining ;.e2. 0 en ee 40.1 D, 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.0 le 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment. 39.9 ie 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.6 ibs 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

BUN COSE Baebes else a's etre ens reset fa RAR ee 40.2 il 
Witeand cable, ii see cob a kee 40.6 ilk 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.0 1 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.6 ile 
Clay products... i. or io ck ss oe ae 41.0 ile 
lass and glass products................... 43.3 ils 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.6 DD. 
Chemical produttsy:..8 00 ence. Se eee 40.8 ie 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. 40.2 ie 
Acids alkalis and nalts... has, eo) 41.6 2p 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 40.5 il 

i ONS EHO LION Ee sth wats) he tie LER ee 37.7 i 
Building and general engineering.............. 37.4 we 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 38.4 ik. 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.2 ile 
DE RVACO Madde toy ae 4h ERScde ee ED ke 39.3 0. 
Hotels‘and restanranta........ 206.4 ..ces.s ce. 39.0 0. 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.9 0. 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


eee 

















Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
’ Sirs Average Average oe 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average 
Pep Wack Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Wonthiv2Aversdce 19549. wade. uasscce. - 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 ill} 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955. oi. tieass.. 0.00. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 ised 126.6 

MonthlysAverage 1957. ....0s0cee0 5006608 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958................... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 12a 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

TOSSA TET epee eee Perec Aedes wed os 40.4 1.66 67.23 161.1 125.2 128.7 

Lay Recetas ae ie; Sintec tea 40.7 1.67 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 

OTs Hoven ite eet tel niece aieseea ae 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 

UNS Me corte EEN ccna teak 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 

JEU Ss BSA Soe cr eee ee 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 Oi <4 

Septem Derwencta ress sincere 4 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 12756 

OCTO Der meee anche cs cae 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

IN|OyGhea es) arscie cide. ens Doone 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

Decemlbercwereei tere es keer s 40.7* aA 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 ee 

LOD OR Taniaicy ee meter Seite eee ai acled. ss 40.6 alee 69.28 166.0 126.1 136 

HVS DUBIN panera erste cinerea ss ok 40.9 eal 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

Minin lat eet. eis is oe 40.3 ipa 69.40 166.3 AH 132.0 

PADI ilg Cy) eee ete iaceG.s'ea ts 40.7 Ne? 70.02 167.8 125.4 133.8 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earningstindex. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment(?) 
Period I 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

July eel SS myarreery sie ss Sete s 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
July LOO LS eener savas aeteranctoms 13),251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
July Jere OS Diener ole Statens ont 18,741 17,392 36,108 152,711 77, 865 230,576 
July ee OD Orme eee ararer taosy: 40,016 22 , 292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July TEL OD Sigeateecetocic se cies 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
July NRG OS Re pweme et rere easiccerct> 11,011 13,040 24,051 348,074 155,231 503, 305 
August DF LOSS Noercsoetecsia erecetevs. cvs 11,505 11,858 23, 363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 
See uiben PRL OD Sieenye cerers, tre ai 10,012 13,446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343 , 742 
October DESO BS ie aseorcuere rae snehass 9,385 11,4380 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335,549 
INovernbermetalObS sa smioncemin ese oe 7,319 9,552 16,871 255,451 115,711 371,162 
December REL OOS cence aes crises Sa 11,579 9,752 21,331 293 , 050 126,341 455,391 
Januar LOO OMe er reniteters as 8,648 8,549 17,192 562,257 158, 163 720, 420 
Nehite LTO B Os Poa hereica siete oie as 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March de TOGO, Severin tee «is 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623, 338 174, 787 798,125 
April ee ODO ee ae.) ccc searertatets 11,740 13,399 25,1389 611,941 169,625 781, 566 
May POS Oe ereen ah crane as 16, 883 16,280 33, 163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
June Hel O5O (Lean naroeriony ces 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
July PESIOHO (EL) Rete nec cctbehe 14,579 16, 464 31,048 193,774 114,377 308, 151 


po ee ee oe 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. ; 

(2) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for 
fishing benefits. As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1,1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have 
been adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 29, 
1959 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total ABED May 
30, 1959 30, 1958 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,892 304 25196 | + 916) + 20 
MOTOSURY 35. is Wed visas cpietitsce tb lele tia oe ateecesind cumierelniaecs 1,218 13 1,231 - 268 | + 493 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,125 52 Ue leie) || = 15) + 65 
Metall Mining fae Ae ocho coke ctoteraton we aaete 714 12 726 = 68 + 396 
DRG) rege Ponta A een ert ai oa AE ON NEI tH oc 231 22 253 — 31 _— aiid! 
Nion- Mietalulininowrmecercne cece sete 115 3 MMe Se 70; — 10 
Quarcyine.|Clayvand SandWeits:.. oss seceeere seta: 23 3 26 + 12 -+- 23 
IPROSMECUINO eee cave atrteieieiee teieete Caieeee Peta roe 42 12 54 + 2 = 33 
Manufacturing 2.) sche.) ooemackn oc on bocettet eee 4,713 25089 7,102 | + 969 | + 2,060 
Hoodsiand Royerages. sweaters cen cee eee eee 792 274 1,056 | + 279 | + 462 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............5.- 17 11 28 + 6 + 9 
Rubber iProductsic. oceans deer areas 32 42 74 _ 1 a 39 
eatherteroducts.+..5 cece: cocte cere aan 56 148 204 —- 6; + 61 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 113 164 211 | = 67} + 102 
Clothme(textileandshur) sce hereon eae 125 854 979 |} + 31} + 93 
Wood. Products:....c0cceree eee ee 625 85 710} + 155} + 275 
IPApersPrOGUCES ence oe ee ee ee 201 64 265 | - 147 + 125 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 208 143 351 + 109 aaa 8 
Itonvand)steel roductse eee a. fe ee ear neine 702 144 846 + 84) + 198 
liranspores tion lL Gillpments eee ee ett 537 65 602 - 65 + 38 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................-+e-- 255 54 309 + 79 aa 148 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 307 112 419 + 146) + 212 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 208 40 248 + 23 + 97 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 139 16 155} + 94); + 28 
Chemical Products oe. cece eee ee arene 274 78 352 + 68 + 66 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 122 105 227 + 16 + 99 
Construction ys. 3. b.sces cick Hose eee 2,023 133 2,156) + 378 — 455 
Generali@ontractorse.-2-. o-oo eee 1, 407 88 1,495 + 249 - 879 
special trade Contractorssseee eee eee 616 45 661 + 129 + 124 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 1,449 404 1,853 | + 449 | — 30 
sEransportatione-aciceho sees coo 1,100 196 1,296 + 191 _ 106 
Storage. ch iesc's. sues tee eke ka a ee 39 23 62 — 21 + 18 
Communication: 7.000 ee eee 310 185 495 + 270 + 58 
Public Utility Operation.......................005. 106 43, 1449 | + 3 _ 103 
Trade) 43. scs arco eee ee ee Oe 2,504 2,679 5,230 | + 431} + 1,230 
Wholesale of Parisians ensteustoartante serclatal Peoria ace 827 618 1,445 + 87 + 433 
Retail.) 5 See ee a eee Ge ee ee ier 2,061 3,788 | + 344} + 797 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................ 728 899 1,627 | + 105 | + 425 
Service....... io ct ha SAT Or SO CCE OO AI 5,035 11,346 16,381 | + 3,108} + 2,326 
Community or Public Service.............-..+--.- 767 2,279 3,046 + 416 + 430 
Goverment  Senvaicem ese emer nenee aee yaa 601 2,926 +. 841 ok Hs} 
Reereation Services 7. ...¢ seen Ae ee 213 129 342 } + 113) + 28 
Business Service Wee Se erakene cars ciajorersh ter Sutter 930 527 1,457 + 544 + 348 
Personal Senvicese eaten, ee eee ee ee 800 7,810 8,610 + 1,194 + 1,207 
GRAND DOTA ee 2 eee 20,843 18, 262 39,105 | + 6,067) + 5,734 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 28, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
TTT eee 








Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..... 3,708 Too 5, 463 9,136 2,195 11 3eL 
Wloricaly Workersticnssdcss cee seek «50 ar 1,418 4,266 5, 684 16, 453 49,256 65,709 
DAleSeWOrkerseee ete tis cere te eats Seine 1,436 1,230 2,666 6,591 16, 879 23,470 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,376 8,496 9,872 34,210 22,189 56,399 
CHI CN ERM St ee titre st tieaietee Foci 's a's % CARD rte sIrch ete 2 1,661 3 1,664 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 2,394 117 2 oui 3,109 562 3,671 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 6,622 1,461 8,083 162,811 24,559 187,370 

Food and kindred producs (incl. 
tobacco). Igoadn Gaon asd bbb0NbIaue 89 16 105 15321 898 2,219 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 131 1,009 1,140 4,253 15,382 19,635 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1, 283 3 1,286 26,970 171 27,141 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 62 18 80 1228 598 1,826 
Leather and leather products........ 51 92 143 1,180 1,201 2,381 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 31 2 33 467 61 528 
Metalwonkineremneme cee tte. ha. 664 16 680 16, 200 1,048 17,248 
olectrical wees ns ees e8s, 6 oceeia.« 154 14 168 3,303 IEPA 4,570 
Transportation equipment........... Abe Wiener io soe 8 1,146 39 1,185 
I bra ahee? Fe ¢ysegn aaah eae ae eae eee Pay! Maa | pe eee 284 5 AION Wao: 3,419 
Constriciaurimenm amet tea SAL Pde, Ae Aemere re oe 1,072 36,521 fa 36,528 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 856 16 872 30, 400 164 30,564 
Communications and public utility... OL eet. emer: 29 990 1 991 
Wradelandisenvicestei evenness. soe. 246 218 464 4,693 2,182 6,875 
Other skilled and semiskilled........ 1, 463 40 1,503 21,606 Lea 22,819 
IHOTEIMEN EME alae ote at eae Fae ais 74 10 84 3, 602 362 3,964 
PAID ECHL CES meee ray witli tcl isieretos at 125 7 132 5, 462 15 5,477 
Unskilled|Workersa. esses dee on see tios > 2, 802 719 3,021 108, 634 24,972 133 , 606 
HoodsandshOpaccOnpences eee o: 141 104 245 4,080 6,378 10, 458 
Lumber and lumber products........ 895 11 406 14,915 436 Weeiayll 
IMetalwior laine eee erties aate 150 14 164 5,570 713 6, 283 
WOUSTEUCTION Mere coe reesei teak LAL NER ee eee 1,141 52,088 1 52,089 
Other unskilled workers............. 975 590 1,565 31,981 17, 444 49 425 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 19,758 18,044 37,802 342,605 140,615 483,220 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 28, 1959 
(Sources: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (1) Previn: Se () Ere Fei 

ont ear ont ear 
May 28 April 30, May 29, May 28 April 30, May 29, 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Newfoundland..................000008 578 636 246 18, 608 24,531 21,469 
Wormer Brooleais sieves He ete ee ai ite ates 21 18 5 4,186 5, 826 5,641 
Grand :Mallsew... aetna ae tela nae 3 Ulta tre ae eee 13 1,504 Ay Sev 2,080 
Sicha yebtees bce oe ee 554 618 228 12.918 15, 884 13.748 
Prince Edward Island................. 139 Paw 126 25097 4,676 2,739 
Cherigteiomi kl oe 97 109 93 1,477 2,789 1.529 
SUMITIMETSLG Ss «toe scien eects Sis sev enaventiese 42 108 33 1,120 1, 887 1,230 
Nova Scotia Le ee OL 961 866 773 21,606 31,080 26,014 
TMEVOTS Dich oteyars atv e16 oe eter cuieesie kane cotvecs : 16 676 1.257 1,058 
Bridgewater ..h sod, daec-wi hayes em 35 38 16 190. 1,872 1,369 
Halitax Ne Br ennan Ae 619 514 497 5,312 6,041 5.993 
TH VOL TICS a cto oks ole cores xsi mwa mires Ravieiowre ey ue cead era ielic tel need eons ee |e ep , 248 860 
Roniilis. ee ee eee 116 76 61 2, 433 3352 3,106 
Liverpodlre ty cdo eee 8 9 15 524 773 635 
New: Glasr Ow: n.ssinicdbarctoeiise sede: 37 50 47 2,188 4,075 3,051 
Springhill. 2y8n ot, alae ee de 6 dla) i, I Cer cog ae 1,197 1,610 1032 
Sydney bi Vin aeRO 3 1 59 50 4, 811 6 104 5, 026 
STULO...2 conse eee cere seseeeerenses 2 , 027 , 039 
NV atiaodth week oes eee ee 71 61 66 1,722 2,726 21345 
New Brunswick Te hy coed 804 ne v6 21, 668 36,286 30 004 
Campbellton © 4. oes ee 44 45 38 2' 600 3,297 2.705 
Eidinundsten sc-sicescmeeer tte. 17 2 6 1, 620 3,001 2,504 
Raeoecee WET A, cige ee hee AL i ee ot 2, o we ae 2,459 
ied a ka tee ed 8 8 1,01 
Mon CbOMseaetetin dels (per or ene 320 307 325 3, 838 8 He 6 ae 
Newcastle...) 0. fuk tae 1 7 6 2,712 3° 541 3.180 
Sethtdiohe o>. chaise: ee 191 174 185 2,565 3.717 3.575 
Se Sianheniied esto ote eee 16 16 8 1,768 2,091 2.076 
Biccie itr Sie eek st ween me. 31 20 32 545 "835 "536 
Woodstacke ns (es aia eee 13 14 2 1,510 2,478 1,745 
Quebec Me atte ee eee eee 8,973 1,475 6,008 167,137 227,452 197,030 
Almas sesieieicvereeeie 38 21 98 2, 520 3" 298 2, 096 
RIM MeL Ene veh i, 3B 20 33 1 068 | mae 17138 
Buckingham... ,.40 0 beer oak 75 26 BT 1,257 1,990 1.144 
Catisapscal etic. eee 14 386 1 2' 524 3,803 3,095 
Chandler 9" 1.06 ee Se hit en vane 6 1.537 2. 355 1.527 
Chicoutimin. coe ee ee ee 99 96 123 2.129 3,249 2/033 
Dolpeda. Gute. eran ee 18 7 15 2.207 3,120 1.986 
Drummondville..................... 27 40 23 1,970 2/448 2.192 
Rambam,/ee #20, seen eteen 168 By 70 "858 1,228 1,047 
oe BER eRe Sit ee La eee a oe a a 170 3,418 2,564 
Gaby ee ene w 38 8 73 Cope at Pied ae eat 
Fulloee eet et ee 121 102 62 1,983 3/928 3.317 
Jolisttes ae. eth aet ee ae 117 81 140 3,167 4.596 3 655 
Jonauiers cenit eee ee aoe 91 100 66 2 654 3,519 2) 551 
Lachite: ts. oo ee, ee 30 35 41 "791 1.068 "800 
Da Malbaie. oo, 2 en eee 60 31 18 1,654 2'951 1,871 
La ‘Paquetes coe ee ee ee 179 199 313 "830 11342 1,001 
LEVIB.. ees e cette eee ee 102 208 129 3,789 5,091 3, 839 
Taereies Sate atelier ee 15 a 4) 1,014 7A 1,342 
Mam mealies a i ‘ - Lost ase 
Mataie = 34 + eee ee 12 16 12 1,856 4° 521 3,781 
Mésantic 7. t & 0 ee ee 3 16 10 1.297 1, 826 11530 
Mont-Laurier. ia. nee gee 6 8 3 879 1,659 1/342 
Montmagny....................0.0, 28 18 13 1,996 2’ 860 2) 255 
Montreal sco. ae 4, 625 3,029 2,184 59, 133 66, 233 68,200 
New Richmond..................... 8 Pid Pett 1,454 2) 456 1,934 
Port Altrod ac. sad: Sekai ee 12 4 7 "982 1,462 1.102 
Qaebeor. th ace Rid os ent eN tes 773 726 697 12,132 15.772 13) 002 
Himousli aoe es ee hice 137 95 76 3.497 5.256 4/128 
Rividre du loupe ees fo a 66 18 142 3,505 7.031 5,089 
Roberval Ar treme sera 7 ahd, 30 86 17 1,763 2) 354 1/821 
Be keke er ee oie i ib i) | ape ee ee aie 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 79 67 81 816 1,054 977 
Ste. Phcrase lat ceiuatine er de le bs 25 35 55 1,541 2/015 1,509 
St. Heyneintles. ice aire enecack 70 106 329 1.172 2.117 2,184 
Biden iit ty Siren @eeeer 65 89 55 1,693 2° 334 2,037 
Snr eniiieias 51G: maaee, Ceee 112 73 41 "880 1,855 1,545 
Geotiilcs wpe oer eee eee 212 85 62 1,737 2.163 1,877 
Siiawitigant<: (arth dite ie. 29 14 22 5, 135 6, 879 5,540 
Sherbrooke UN LRN fry Si ye ae 209 169 136 4.413 5,965 5,816 
Thetford Mines 0000000000000 87 69 a7 | door | dar | 1893 
wey a ress A. ee eee oe 256 169 4,157 5,841 4,997 
ES Ra co oe alt 22 9 1,635 3.431 Bott 
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TABLE D-4.—UNF 
: ILLED 
VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) AT MAY 28, 1959 














© | Prev wees ee 2 
i ele Previous (1) ; 
May 28, i uae Year Previous Previous 
1959 Seren ogee I ae Mae Month Year 
Quebee—Cont’d. ee Ne A po Mas cnc ton wan ig 
Valleyfield.......... ES a 
pocdari tee i A) oh ae 35 31 
ile St. Georges....<-..--0..-0.-.-. a 15 a 2,101 2,873 29 
peere ne hed em ny 2 133 3 679 oo 2535 
eee | es perintea 
B NE ied 6 AD: ce 105 65 2069 147,292 196,9 
CNG on ee ge 49 17 59 297 934 185,473 
propebrades. bene eet. 91 49 ee 1, O86 1 ae 282 
aatheks | ec aee 0d tina q ’ 
[A ee a ae oe 159 a 2,182 ors 
Brockville..... Wee Tice eee 125 os 36 2,002 ree 868 
Carleton Vie a ae 99 a4 64 1639 a ; 995 
oe Ar OT ae ee | © =) ; 9 
JOD ee eae cae se se ee a 
Collingwood... Pa cee tile 29 a 2,028 D ae : 313 
SEE ge he Aer eas ha 24 58 "47 918 
incite eto. 168 185 ” 569 051 ae 
1 Tea alee ee oe 244 269 86 2,989 4 a 530 
Fort Frances........0.2.2.s0rercce at ih bP. igs. 643 O75 el 
we Walkers Webe swe l cemn oa, 45 55 505 Gaxeet rede 640° 
ae sre | 79 432 
Gananoque... csi 112 ia 381 1,952 2,931 ae 
Goderich... ....0.e0eseseerereriee 18 20 n 1,179 1,343 te 
(ERNE 6 ea See ee ae ee 40 é 184 pee 135 
Hamilton........0.0.; OY Peerage ia 51 él a 247 4148 fe 
ce 736 799 34 1,463 1.848 450 
Migersoll Weis) kee cee 21 16 494 11,480 13.287 1,797 
Kapuskasing. 00.000. .20 20s) 119 57 zs 741 ree 
Beno ec ccesecreenrce _ 27 Oa lee 182 
Lai Tete eat ne cee 101 145 i ao 1, 107 655 
eg 5 Ren TA 5 aati 83 1,699 ; 
Leamington. US ae Ce ae 142 eo 51 986 ae 1,803 
isd bs eee cial. 34 37 “ts 1,617 2,226 wa 
pistol hi te ee, ee 17 lt i aah 1,027 ee 
iC 7 hee Ae enna 25 648 "88 ee 
Long bes ete ea 704 43 56 942 888 554 
Mane ae 284 aa 540 3,773 4 re 362 
Manet Me Ge ete. 54 36 ee 2,836 4° 129 ee 
Newmarket.......... Beer 5 9 30 413 1051 3,638 
Niagara Falls... 1 Se 80 74 re 465 "655 ae 
North Bay... He 62 124 a 1,485 tee 
Qakville, 2.4.0.2 reeeereeeres tt 31 266 eee 2, 648 2,611 
Orillia... 6... es seers ee ernsrees e os 73 "653 cele 2, 365 
Ottawa. sess a ea 170 204 21 547 1 144 ree 
i Ce ae 2 1,302 1,155 1 ao 2,221 3,768 aie 
eee ee en he aie 28 "99 re 4,719 6,064 pe 
Paiscite Wench Soma a 1 1,054 1.7 ys 
LEN) SAC al 123 187 : 386 Ti9 Oe 
peterborough. Peres okie vc... a 25 ‘s yaks 2 ibe 2 085 
Ee aa 2 3 "po 
Ei eae oe nas. etka oc 17 10 me: 2,472 3 637 3 ae 
Per ie ol 266 331 2 266 "434 beh 
ath ee ee 12 9 oo? 3,312 5,527 tie 
ee on eee i 29 13 oe 00 1,137 ee 
Bt Catbarited ica. fee ts. Arcee. 10 2 e oe 1,043 801 
a Tie, Wee ook een 185 161 184 2 an 879 802 
SC ERCE IS aac eee See ie eS 86 659 4,464 
Sault Ee ee ee iis - oF ; oo 944 Pee 
Tan, ee ie ie 1g A See 96 , 156 2,5 : 
Sioux Lookoutsenca.iehuate sede hss: 94 "56 wh anaes 3, 117 2 in 
Smiths Falls Gras ae mee. 5 5 42 680 il 018 "ih 70 
Stratford Oe rule eae a Oa 43, 39 10 815 "395 ne 
Stupgeon Fal oS 62 55 31 ae 532 124 
Pry Min acon st t bees bin is 12 990 3 
aera te cha Miliy erotea Tag crea 253 237 a ee 1, 406 1209 
SCOT th eden PR eee ie Se 121 74 a ane 5, 866 5, 
TOR 0 aan Comin ee 3, 166 ite oman tas aie 3°53 | 21688 
Witkerton 90 u.0. iter g..ciseess 58 "44 288 41,505 49, 487 46.757 
er Re Ouse eens . ; ; ke ge 51 45 a 887 397 
Cy ae 3 3 3 27 be 430 
SONS bo ae eet eo es eS 43 
ih tate eeee es 1 Cee bea! Aa 226 034 ay eae 2,219 2 04 
Midodsraric st. .g te i tae, 241 202 143 $87 ae 2,451 
oe Sh ale al 78 - 9 264 ’ 
Manitoba 71 27 630 ’ 138, 100 
ols )6 (6 eel elec elejeie. © 8.6 6.18 720 
Braid Goi. ta page en 3,165 25988 2,185 Hee 
eA ei Cea 276 394 ei t 17,713 25,042 22,090 
ee ee ae 17 35 =f 1,350 2° 187 of 
Portage la Prairie... sapien riba 35 43 1 950 1,688 1.16 
The Pp bisiinvayekelevaleteleie) s) 69 226 : 5 
Winni QS ae ale: choise tel «slo elle oro ehvie) aualfet sts steve o 106 70 720 331 242 
Deo nue aa oom Rents 108 43 405 1,106 991 
, 004 9,174 17,740 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 28, 1959 
(Source: U.1.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

Office a 

(4) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 28, April 30, May 29, May 28, April 30, May 29, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

Saskatchewam............ccccccceeeees 1,376 1,382 1,222 10,896 18, 223 13,192 
HSCS yan: pee eee oe meen eine hare 52 80 76 322 412 375 

Ploy diminsteraece aca ter eee eer ee iY: See eters oars eee cake ae DBD | esacists 5 orto Cherereneee nee 
IMGOse Jan tae. suds. jo chee eke eens 178 213 206 707 1,200 934 
INorthaBattlerocd s.jes cen eceerers 40 66 62 582 1,549 1,103 
erinceAllbentiees. o: see eel t ce eiteacion 84 97 99 1,747 2,613 1,983 
VOR IN aA Pep aa okra racer aes wcll 523 299 317 2,234 4,275 3,218 
Dasa LOOM seas We oe as ePeirs ss 5 cick 297 351 278 2,396 3,985 2,756 
SwittiG Urrenty. seeks on ee eee ee 83 129 49 378 781 470 
Weyburn ist ich... Gee niente 29 30 50 236 404 256 
bYor stOnise Seen iso cs Meehan alee 76 117 85 1,969 3,004 2,097 
A Der ta ate nce cok once Ee cece 5,829 5,097 5,365 21,531 3252278 28,620 
BlairmOnreweret nik a Comer ree 16 683 756 923 
Cal rary, eRe ten can eee rts we 1,575 1,687 AP 50 5,049 7,816 6,733 
Drumiiell erwin cen Cao ieee 2 25 1 827 612 
Mdimonton aspera eee eee 2,547 2,740 2,675 11,977 17,244 15,831 

hdsonae hee oi ae ee eit 34 2 515 883 5 

ethibrid ges seh sont a2 meee ee er 1,290 304 1,084 1,145 2,200 1,750 
Medicine Hate. weccit. ci bertbacoan oe 245 209 325 566 93 814 
Red Deers safe nce er eee 105 105 85 1,009 1,568 1,199 
British Columbia...................... 3, 8oL 25792 3,094 54,262 64,188 74,517 
@halltwacksyy.. heats bees eee 59 64 283 1,005 1,295 1,706 
@ourtenay; eh, Sacco eaee eh oe 49 19 11 762 852 1,441 
Cranbroolottaca. acsccee ee oe ae en eee 19 15 24 842 1,239 1,250 
Dawson Creeks. 0 cme pace ee 14 23 38 1,505 2,249 1,845 
ID UNCANSS ene: See wor eee ne oee 31 24 13 522 659 1,415 
Kam loopsiens.« awn emi ecRe onion wee 39 38 24 1,093 2,021 2,326 
Kelo wilt Meee siie ek uae BORA eee 29 27 20 1,048 1,337 1,240 
Kitimat stent een ke 4 if 14 248 295 453 
Mission! Cityer: sera: Gree ee ee 32 26 39 829 949 1,205 
IN anairin ORME eee aso eee e ae 4] 29 20 915 1,040 2,106 
INielsOny, oer. : cs tae eee een an 38 19 29 803 1,147 1,267 
New Westminster............0.+.+). 260 263 206 6, 805 7,946 8,238 
Penticton: Me. oes eee eee 41 36 14 1,292 1,493 1,385 
Port Al bernigs) Sricacacneemncae sees 14 25 26 745 881 1,264 
Prince Georges.2 25) eee eee ee 125 83 86 S06) 4,093 3,580 
Prince (Ruperty.c. nese eee 36 15 26 ib tes} 1,781 1,490 
Prim COtOns ee tas 4s sh nse te ee 11 8 4 313 488 363 
Pratl: iste ene ie oy sae ee ere eee 60 47 24 987 15257 1,184 
VANGOUVer eaters oe cae ene 2,552 1,519 1,855 24,213 26,144 33,449 
CLNOMS scis Rreeyersiore: sisiayeit tek ote ste one ae 75 50 40 1,516 2,036 1,746 
VA CtOLIA Sets diac ce ae eee eee 261 270 259 4,117 4,276 5,083 
Whitehorse era. cca ere 41 185 39 498 710 481 
Canada:: sb teee a. os ee eee 37, 802 33,163 29,849 483, 220 660,639 601,168 
Maleg.nr Seis etick kin bee eee 19,758 16, 883 15,172 342,605 498 , 897 444 584 
Hetia les Smee. sevcrtes scmeteeimet ene a ones 18,044 16, 280 14,677 140,615 161,742 156, 584 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





1954—1959 

Ss  ooooosess*$>=S— —0< OOO 

Vaart Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Region Region Region Region Region 
TOD 4 See errata ere late ci aresc cae 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
Tae bees, Se Sd ee Soe 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343 , 456 178,015 142,116 
1956 ROO COT ot tins eee ee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68 , 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
LOD 7 oe 1 etn aa cite eae e 877,704 586,780 290, 924 59, 412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
LOSS eee eer ete Peas coe 840,129 548 , 663 291,466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
DG5Sa(Spmonths) eed es 292,479 192,871 99 , 608 20,609 74,521 105, 584 64,505 27, 260 
OSS (Osmont hs) eeareesee cake 347,614 238, 230 109,384 24,484 89 , 634 122,938 78,475 32,1383 


St OS ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Estimated ne 
Average Amount 
Province Number of Weeks B ot fit 
Beneficiaries Paid Pai. d 
Per Week cg 
(in thousands) 
SYS yest COLLET ll ears hese enero pe eect es oter on see oh ere kay 20a 5s 67 dvchdveie: & ard arwiedeidress. e:kiove ONT 84, 847 1,825,946 
eraGe yey cher Gels aniGl eee tetris fe AA eto orale, che oldie sisicyse s.g oie wet ergicvetuns 3.5 3,909 266, 844 
1h OBVEMEIG Ge Aes Sarr cin tS eto DG ROOr Be Soe ae onHe ie crear 29.1 116,471 2,348, 537 
INhexge TERE RAGS. sh Gawd ol CODES OE ONS CO ROE EE ae ieee ee eee 30.5 121,758 2,492, 689 
Wl SUE Sige Boo o SBnn gE 6 3.46 72 06nd yc aera aes iene tee ae Toveu 668,344 14, 235,561 
ECU 8 oer BERG RD coe an DSM scala Meee ey Deemer seers 140.9 563, 708 11,441, 206 
VARGO LeU eRe cone RCI Ree sou ceetetels Yates ar heise sumcsabeusisiert olde eisai evoe, aes 18.0 72,008 1, 408, 325 
ARICAL CIO Ween eee tre ee itt aeeietcce | tern ieseiyeicre sal aiale idhare b atttelivase Gla dediee 11.9 47,479 959,935 
JN RON ED Bes, Ak ae Sind ooxciotat OO Geb DCO ee or en 20.8 83, 334 1,760, 936 
PTT UIS lam GO LUO Lea seperate tetera ister cheveiveveieie, «cs cists aie cloves: ais elelareiaxe teveia cates 42.8 171,349 3,706, 302 
otal Canada Masi lO Oa Pie cictecavccegs heat See R OES Oss 485.8 1,943, 207 40, 446, 281 
Potala anccawAprllal Op Oeste ics ere cae fale 4m oaleloateine ties 640.2 2,817,049 59,964, 585 
AWeneaul, (CeieC EY, INR EIS oo oc BE OO OCI IO Recs cae Oe 582.8 2,447,879 61,652,555 








TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MAY 29, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 









































Duration on the Register (weeks) Percent- May 
Province and Sex UO | er en ae ae ey percha ey napa ect. 

claimants) 2or | 3-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Over | Postal | , Total 
Less 20 claimants 
(GEATEN 6 ly Sg ieee a re 279,431 37.4 551, 103 
Nae es esc teptetierets: 190, 483 Not AVAILABLE 42.0 409,051 
emalewseesmse eh cca. 88, 948 27.6 142,052 
Idpeel litebuites ala a ocoomndede 249,105 | 57,241 | 23,196 | 38,696 | 32,270 } 27,523 22,044 | 48,135 Bvialt) 495, 201 
Dyer um Oa tes ae am Gestere 170,040 | 39,152 | 15,881 | 27,154 | 23,303 | 19,424 | 14, 258 30, 868 41.3 368, 084 
iDironwaliness Ilse saengpoce ous 79,065 | 18,089 7,015 | 11,542 8,967 8,099 7,786 | 17,267 27.8 IA76 les 
Newfoundland............ 9,122 1,822 740 1,422 93 1,156 Test 1,913 77.6 21,890 
IN PU encore ce nonocne 8,118 1,667 678 1,293 828 1,014 992 1,646 81.7 20, 497 
Hlemales.ssnrs sees 1,004 155 62 129 110 142 139 267 44.4 1,393 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,032 134 73 141 90 129 145 320 66.8 Meals) 
IMS le aceece at cansrcreays 753 87 52 102 74 92 110 236 73.0 1,972 
Memalenecmerctes cc 279 47 PH 39 16 37 35 84 49.8 543 
INNA SEO sb one tid dann be 13,782 3,125 1,186 2,060 1, 4385 1382 1,348 3, 246 42.2 27,760 
Wh KEW ei ecomeate kant comets 11,190 2,661 978 1,754 182 1,100 1,022 2,548 42.7 Zsolt 
ivevonalel 5 ponvoue be dos 2,592 464 208 306 303 282 326 703 40.2 4,383 
New Brunswick.......... 12a ilo 2,185 1,282 Delle 1,894 iesie 1,184 2,002 58.8 28,292 
i MieilG ent earc a sxceeeeuet oan 10, 150 1,690 1,042 2,153 1,636 1,096 939 1,694 63.0 23,894 
emalesacesee reer 2-009 495 190 362 258 Atif 345 638 41.9 4,398 
@nebectererernris sce 93,431 | 19,736 8,901 | 15,082 | 13,344 | 10,826 8,422 | 17,120 38.4 183,739 
Misi easter nein 66,197 | 12,986 6,077 | 10,923 | 10,472 8,272 6,054 | 11,413 44,1 139, 623 
Marmmalemesaeee ot 27,234 6,750 2,824 4,159 2.802 2,554 2,368 5,707 24.4 44,116 
Ontariose cee ee ene 91,193 | 22,807 8,190 | 12,840 | 11,553 | 10, 281 7,000 || Lt, Goo 28.8 167,169 
IN Sle cement ce 55,516 | 14,644 5,001 7,603 Tone 6,477 4,105 10, 363 29.7 110,894 
emaleweece eet 35,677 8,163 3,189 Daou 4,230 3,804 3,462 7,592 27.0 oGnelo 
i 28.0 20,373 
"ETE aie epee ceiaa PL 33.9 | 15,987 
Memalovene ss tsercr co. 3,725 18.7 6, 436 
Saskatchewan............ 5, 883 50.6 11, 062 
Malone san ne 3, 756 Not AVAILABLE 58.1 7,982 
Be ravall @aeraacc tae crl ere Ayn Paz 37.4 3,080 
FA bentaswire teas 14,857 44.1 24,467 
Malo ae ee ices oie 10, 826 51.0 ae 
ligne! scomagnoacane 4,031 25.5 5,419 
iti 1 LA ae peas 27, 830 7,432 2,874 4,636 3,016 2,376 2,247 5,249 32.6 63, 836 
Ha AN alee Pr ees 18,116 B 417 2,053 3,326 1,838 1 oro 1,136 2,973 34.5 47 , 827 
emale.ses sciatic 9,714 2,015 821 1,310 1,178 1,003 ahs amt 2,276 29.1 16,009 








i i j : i 1 benefit 
Nore: Figures for May 29, 1959 pertain to regular claimants only; those for May 31, 1958 to include seasona 
claimants. The period during which seasonal benefit is payable ended May 16 this year but was extended to June 28 


in 1958, 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


MAY, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


eT ooooooooOoeeOoeogqoOsq=®*=®=~S$S$$qN0S0q0q0mmaamaMSS@ I. {Cee 





Claims filed at Local Offices 


Initial 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 





: Not 
Entitled | patitled 


Province 

Total* 

Newfoundland. 9.20. Atm amie eee tee 4,433 
iprincesd ward island seqseene eee ee eee 363 
INONEESCOU Maen iae tts secee teeta ct Mae nee 10, 818 
INevwiBrinswick. sc. teenie erin ak 5,069 
Que beee aes en, cen ene Betas 41,040 
ONGATIONE iv koe Nee tien ice nen oe 45,277 
Mamato man fers cares. ec Be ee 4,366 
Paskatcmewan-e., fa. 0e ao sateen pee 2,442 
Albertatyncnn i eae: Cee Cohen eee ke 6, 269 
British Columbia nesseeecsece cece ae 14,312 
Total, Canada, May 1959......... 134,389 

Total, Canada, April 1959......... 206, 947 

Total, Canada, May 1958......... 165,075 


106, 847 


Total 
Renewal | Disposed 
oft 

719 4,505 

83 457 
7,071 11,529 
1,080 5, 833 
12,217 45,903 
17, 263 47,116 
1,241 4,764 
601 2,802 
1,874 7,536 
5, 248 15, 269 
47,392 145,714 
62,715 229,999 
58, 228 172,006 


to ras Pending 
Benefit | Benefit 

3,692 813 1,756 
387 70 35 
10,314 1205 979 
4,873 960 993 
38,063 7,840 (ell 
87,419 9,697 9,238 
3, 107 1,057 575 
2,045 (hive 481 
6, 167 1,369 1,461 
11,930 8,339 3,037 
118,597 Di lig 26, 086 
199, 733 30, 266 37,411 
150, 893 21,1138 41,891 


a eee ee 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 30,887. 


} In addition, 30,578 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,277 revised claim 


Of these, 2,361 were special requests not granted and 1,142 
s pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


esses 


End of: 





ACD ss scape tsp tv pie: wba Raed 5 oral pagan dS ee al 
PANWALY ccs Bern crak oh atone ep me ee eee 
1958; December s.cngase cos eden Gy soe ee ee 
October, 5 Bae Ree ee ee ne ea ee 


AUSUG bai 7 sa ickh acts mc Me teten aeet ia re ee 





S50 249) 2058) 0).8 6) Sime 6) i0'.6 ‘a's alae ou -e ele te) Sie lalelere:o sere VOUKIa ee) eleletatiecele) +) 6 elalced 


mse''e).s (8) siuifelie\teie /¢:le, 815, 8. uhe ee ).e)-e]s) Si ate)'s oo ehels fe 


PIS HSE SAO 10! Ce (ue ereltaiaica \e Telus ala) sice):o) ole exelecatelofe \spate's\ Urb ible eialelelelhiaratstele sie 


Total 


4,131,500 
4,239,000 
4,248,000 
4,169,000 


4,177,000 
3,972,000 
3,901,000 
3,907,000 
3,919, 000 
38,931,000 
4,055,000 
4,059, 000 
4,107,000 





Employed Claimants 
3,520,700 610, 800 
3,472, 100 766, 900 
3,452,000 796, 000 
3,383,900 785, 100 
3,462,000 715,000 
3,552, 800 419,200 
3,577, 500 323, 500 
3,624, 400 282,600 
3,624, 400 294, 600 
3,630, 200 300, 800 
3,609,500 445, 500 
3,507,900 551, 100 
3,384, 700 722,300 


ee a ee ee eee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
A ACU LANE Mere She ardigies cles hia Sieeisverwts 116.2 1122 126.5 109.4 117.4 ilgal 2! 
ODO aN CBT amor. cir. sees ok Kean eh 116.4 un Ea 129 108.0 116.4 118.1 
D5 Gis CAT sremersecpetirs charade ta inches & se.0% 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ny fee 120.9 
1G fe NCAT operas epee outlets oee alse © ied io «icles 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
OD Se VGA TH een ora tryst ccs: sioversiote, «305° 125.1 12281 138.4 109.7 | 121.0 130.9 
IACI TOPESI NOUR? sat rater ae aa 124.7 121.4 i38.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
PATIZUS Ut Se Rt eect eee. 12572 122.9 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
SEDben Dele wane ee meet see's bes 12536 122.0 139.4 109.5 120.8 Pees 
October. wetee he Nettie, avs 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 113.2 131.8 
INIGVeTD OLN n at var vee aes < ernSiel ors 12653 23.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
Wecemibensae Aes 825 te deals 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
11959 January;. .2%.ee. s oeeh es ateb ase. 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 13354 
HEDPUSEY tae on eer tA ches 125.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Via Chie Somer cee Wiens ok ne Vines 8 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
Peel lees. iets wee eee ee ee 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 30.7 
NS Cate 8 in ae ak ee ae ee tae 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 12205 134.9 
ARsiaL Spee Oe A ey Oe ee, oe ee 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
“INU A ger a AUR 2, Ss ne 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 Pad 130.4 





TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1959 





(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

— —_——-———-- an Bits: House: eee 
Food elter othing fe) ities 

ere aces Operation) “and 

Services 
(COUSte vou See Nil Gls acces vee 11238 114.2 114.7 IES 114.8 103.4 109.6 127.0 
olifaxes eons isaac voee coe 122.4 125.4 125.6 115.2 133.4 Naess 129.1 138.2 
SENNA voleuee as yoo oho eee oeee 124.9 126.9 126.9 118.0 136.2 116.6 123.5 142.3 
MONEE AL Pier sence cyery setae nlerere 125.2 125.9 126.1 122.5 144.5 105.0 119.6 136.4 
OLR T he SE, Be ee ee Se ee 125.4 126.0 126.2 lass 146.8 11255 121.4 136.3 
PorontOn Mahe ee coe ees 128.8 128.1 128.5 117.4 153.9 112.2 123.4 137.8 
WAM DON, ras octets cea dee 123.3 122.8 123,14 117.9 131.9 115.1 118.8 131.8 
Saskatoon—Regina............ IR, 1122/1 122.6 117.9 122.5 119.7 124.1 128.2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 121.9 122.0 122.2 116.1 125.2 117.6 alee 131.6 
WAN COUVEIS thie. foes raise eeieme 125.1 126.8 area 120.6 137.9 114.6 129.9 135.2 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For 
further notes on this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
ees Dine Monen Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 


Working Time 


Dos ee Snen eae A A or ee RS ORT OO a 156 174 62, 250 1, 475, 200 0.15 
RSs aero, ha ricree ta hats Pech Dureey BRE oh ROG 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
TOD GS SAR ee IS es See eel ee ae 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
LOD Tp tars Sele er or eee anes GPM eens <r eraaa 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 
BL O58 Frcs orcs tetenetcett eres ats eee one ees 251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
*10583) Juneyeaeercace Ce eee Le 21 40 7,845 106, 435 Om) 
July beter dee oe ere eer 26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 
AUEUS toca rcs ote ite oe Cer eee 25 54 18, 495 255,360 0.25 
September aien ove ckieteysee eae eae 26 56 48,444 491, 280 0.49 
October. ccs en re eee 19 48 41,537 857,390 0.85 
INOWEMIDEer. Nate veces ns cleo 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
Decembers, showers see ee 5 31 18, 129 248,105 0.24 

ZIQOO SJ anUAr vice ois Seen eee eee eee 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
Hebruarys sock ei eo ee 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 

Mian clickers onc. tisrce ctccc ar renee oe 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 

A Dra 2 ei tinier ae eee ee eee 12 22, 8,747 72,340 0.07 

MIS V-2 ois is sie dt Ek ree 20 32 5, 359 60, 825 0.06 

Tne eee oc ceo ee Ce eee 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








JUNE 19598, BY INDUSTRY JUNE 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers ears Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Fecleauts Involved Waeeouts Involved 
Og SIN. hone ons seers 2 36 765 Newloundland >) 3). esse sn eee |e eee eee 
Higbee ee eee Prince edward Island... persevere |e ee 
SING... ieee eee feet eee [eee efee eee e es Mopac coiia Lakwlen. 5 563 655 
Mining..... SENG 6 2icine 3 1 500 500 New Brunswick 2:0 c. | en eee eee eee. | eee 
Manufacturing........... 22 5, 550 49, 480 elec: ic be AAC fe | ct 10 3,350 13, 455 
Constructions 0... 0.45 11 1,939 5, 160 MtALlO...-... sees eee 22 2,577 12, 825 
Myaneportation otc ee 2 55 190 Manitoba oh A ptetiney ae 1 90 810 
: eae Saskatchewan........... 1 6 130 
Pablie 1itilitiesin: ccicicte eee rete | Tee eee Alberta. ais) osu oa lok eee ae 
Frade Ay tak eee 2 182 735 British Columbia....... 5 214 2,055 
DELVICEs Messen ona 3 170 490 Hoderaliqonass a0 eee 2 iba 27,390 
All industries....... 43 8, 432 57,320 All jurisdictions..... 48 8, 432 57,320 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, June 1959 























(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
— ; Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Imployer Union Workers = 
—- Involved Termi- 
Location oe Accumu- mecca Result 
lated D 
ate 
Mininc— 
Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Wkrs, Loc. 4535 (Ind.) 500 500 500 | June 12 Refusal to work on a 
Sydney Mines, N.S. June 15 prescribed holiday~ 
Return of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food Products— 
Catelli Food Products, Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 455 5,005 5,005 | June 18 Seniority, union shop~ 
Laprairie and Montreal, (CCUG ER eg a ee ee Bo opine Boas 
Canada Bread, Teamsters Loc. 647 (CLC) 133 130 130 | June 25 Alleged delay in con- 
Toronto, Ont. June 26 ciliation proceedings~ 
Return of workers 
pending conciliation 
proceedings. 
Rubber Products— ; 
Dunlop of Canada, Rubber Wkrs. Loc. 132 163 815 1,140 | May 27 Disciplinary action 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 8 against one worker~ 
Return of workers. 
Dominion Rubber Co., St. Jerome Rubber Workers} 1,000 1,000 1,000 | June 5 Alleged failure to con- 
St. Jerome, Que. Federal Union Loc. 144 June § sider grievances~ Re- 
(CLC) turn of workers pen- 
ding negotiations. 
Brinton-Peterboro Textile Wkrs. Loc. 822 215 215 215 | June 25 Working conditions~ 
Carpet Co., (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 26 Return of workers 
Peterborough, Ont. pending further ne- 
gotiations. 
Wood Products— 
Atlas Bedding, Upholsterers Loe. 302 132 860 860 | June 1 Alleged violation of ex- 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 9 isting agreement ~ 
Adjustments made 
according to terms of 
agreement. 
Tron and Steel Products— 
W. C. Wood Co., United Electrical Wkrs. 124 225 7,635 | Apr. 3 Cost of living, seniority 
Guelph, Ont. NCOCH OO. CaCl Gs) eM mut h Peer ty WIN ees Me iNale Ae erm rates, bonus system ~ 
John Inglis, Steelworkers Loe. 4190 251 375 375 | June 12 Suspension of one work- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 16 er ~ Return of workers. 
Transportation Equipment 
Studebaker-Packard of Auto Wkrs. Loe. 525 (AFL- 485 2,425 12,610 May 13} Wages~Progressive 
Canada, CIO/CLC) June 8 wage increase totalling 
Hamilton, Ont. 18-26¢ an hour over 
three year period. 
Canadian Vickers, Four unions (AFL-CIO/ 451 1,805 1,805 | June 19 Retroactivity of wage 
Montreal, Que. (Gag June 25 increase~4¢ an hour 
retroactive to March 
6, 1959; 1¢ June 26, 
1959; 7¢ November 1, 
1959; Reduction in 
hours from 42% to 414, 
with same take-home 
pay August 1, 1960. 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— i 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Auto Wkrs. Loe. 397 (AFL- 128 2,770 3,735 | May 21 Wages~ 
Canada, CLO) CC) eee I og BI are teie's even 
Brantford, Ont. 
Chemical Products— : : 
Polymer Corporation, Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loc. 1,605 27, 285 103,975 | Mar. 18 | Wages, working con- 
Sarnia Ont. 16-14 (AFL-CIO/CLC) June. 24 ditions~9¢ an hour 
increase, retroactive 
pay, improved vaca- 
tion provisions. 
ConstRUCcTION— ; ic 
Anglin- Norcross, Hod Carriers Loc. 749 315 155 155 | June 16 Working conditions~ 
Blenheim, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 16 Return _ of workers 
pending further negoti- 
ations. 
Plastering Contractors, Plasterers Loc. 124 (AFL- 200 400 400 | June 29 Retroactive pay~ 
Ottawa, Ont. (GOW) eS Scrostuces 
Lummus Co. of Canada, Teamsters Loc. 106 (CLC) 1,113 2, 225 2,225 | June 29 Union recognition ~ 


Montreal, Que. 


Pe 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JUNE 1959 
(Preliminary) 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


TRADE— 

Three Waste Paper Firms, 

Lakeview, Long Branch 
and Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
City of Cornwall, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Union 


Teamsters Loc. 938 (CLC) 


National Union of Public 
Employees Loc. 234 (CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 


Man-Days 
Accumu- 
June lated 
620 2,355 
195 195 


Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 


872 


Starting 
Date 








Major Issues 


Result i 
J) 
Wages, retroactive pay 


~Wage increase, $50.00 — 
retroactive pay. 





Wages~ Increase of 10¢ 
an hour retroactive to 
January 1, 1959, impro- © 
ved working condition. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


The labour market was relatively stable during August. After a rise of 
more than 650,000 in the previous four months, employment showed a moderate 
decline of some 20,000 between July and August. The number of persons with- 
out jobs and seeking work increased by a little more than half this amount 
and was some 15 per cent lower than a year earlier. This reduction in work- 
seekers mainly involved males and was distributed among men of all ages. 

Those without jobs and seeking work numbered 239,000 in August, up 
from 228,000 in July. This unemployment indicator, at 3.7 per cent of the 
labour force, was still about midway between the corresponding figures of 
the last two years. 

The increase in job seekers was distributed over all regions, and originated 
chiefly in manufacturing industries. The number of married job seekers rose 
by more than 20,000, which was partially offset by a decrease in the number 
of single unemployed. 

A slight change in the over-all labour market situation is not unusual for 
this time of year. By August, most of the seasonal expansion in jobs and 
available workers has taken place and additional labour requirements (chiefly 
in agriculture and construction) are relatively small. The next seasonal move- 
ment of any consequence is the contraction of the labour force as students 
return to school in September. As usual, teen-agers began to withdraw in 
August. 

In total, the labour force was estimated to be 6,425,000 in August, 119,000 
more than a year earlier. Unlike last year, when women workers were respon- 
sible for 90 per cent of the over-all annual increase in the labour force, men 
accounted for half of the labour force growth between August 1958 and 
August this year. The number of teen-agers in the population grew at roughly 
the same rate as in the previous year, but a higher proportion of this growth 
was reflected in the labour force increase. Some 40,000 more teen-agers had 
jobs than a year earlier. In the corresponding period in 1957-58 there was a 
considerable drop in the number of teen-agers with jobs. 

Industrial employment changes during the month were relatively small. 
An increase in jobs in manufacturing and in mining and quarrying was offset 
by losses in other industries, particularly construction, transportation and agri- 
culture. Much of the decline in agricultural employment resulted from an early 
completion of some phases of the season’s operations in British Columbia. 
Short-term layoffs were quite extensive in Ontario as consumer goods industries, 
particularly motor vehicle manufacturing, closed down to re-tool for the new 
production year. 
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In addition to those without jobs, 
there were an estimated 18,000 persons 
iy aA ———"-*? ~——s|son temporary layoff during August. This 
ea ea itiaeneauteneaeinrnenemnttennentauenieenine eee ee i: number was one-third higher than a 
month earlier, Ontario accounting for all 
of the increase. 


The mid-summer slackness in manu- 
facturing was reflected in a moderate 
increase in short-time work; the number 
of workers on short-time was 32,000. 
The temporary layoff and short-time fi- 
gures together were not much more than 
half of the corresponding total last year. 


The duration of unemployment con- 
tinued to fall. In August, an estimated 
85,000 persons had been looking for 
work for less than one month, 113,000 
had been seeking work for one to six 
months and 41,000 for more than six 
months. Long-term unemployment was 
concentrated most heavily in the older 
age groups. For all job seekers, the 
average length of time looking for work 
was just over four months, down from a 
peak of 54 months in May and about 
44 months in August 1958. 
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A Review of Labour Market Developments 


The middle of the third quarter, when employment is near its seasonal 
peak, is a convenient time to review the labour market developments of the 
past 12 months. At this time a year ago, it was clear that the recession was 
over and that employment had been on the upturn for some months. Up to 
that time, however, gains had been very modest, too small to make up fully 
for previous employment losses, far less to absorb the additional labour supply 
stemming from the continual growth in population. During the winter the usual 
layofis were relatively light and in the spring of 1959, rehiring was much more 
vigorous than usual. As a result, employment recovered to its pre-recession 
peak and beyond (see chart). Unemployment dropped below the 1958 level, 
although it was still higher than in any other postwar year. 


This is approximately the position of the labour market at the present time: 
non-farm employment is 4 per cent higher than last year and about the same 
percentage (seasonally adjusted) above the pre-recession peak in the fall of 
1957. The number employed in agriculture has continued to drop in 1959 
though less rapidly than in former years. 


A brief survey of the industrial distribution of employment shows that 
all of the main groups increased to some extent this year. Impressive gains 
were made in those individual industries that experienced the heaviest layoffs 
during the recession, although in few cases has employment fully recovered. 
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In distribution and services, on the other f= 


hand, the virtually unbroken rise of the 
postwar years has continued. 


One of the main weaknesses in | 
manufacturing has been the transporta- | 
tion equipment industry. Employment in | 
this group fell unevenly throughout 1957 | 
and 1958 and the first few months this | 
year, a total of about 24 per cent in| 
all. The component industries—motor | 
vehicles and parts, aircraft, railway roll- | 


ing stock, shipbuilding—all contributed 


in some measure to the decline. This year ~ 


automobile production and employment 
made a strong advance and some recovery 
was evident in shipbuilding and railway 
rolling stock, all of which caused some 
increases in the group as a whole. Because 
of the heavy layoffs in the aircraft indus- 
try in February, however, the gain was 
very small. 

One of the more outstanding recov- 
eries has been in the manufacture of 
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Recovery in the demand for labour in 
manufacturing over the year is reflected 
in an increase in the average hours 
worked per week. When sales and output 
rise, manufacturers not only hire more 
workers but they also eliminate short- 


time work and expand overtime. The 
increase in hours during the current year 
over 1958 is evident in both durable and 
non-durable goods manufacturing, with 
the largest gains in textile products, 
rubber products, iron and steel products, 
and electrical apparatus and supplies. 


iron and steel products. In this group 

the employment index (seasonally adjusted) dropped from a peak of 116 
(1949—100) in March 1958 to 104 just before the strike of steelworkers 
last fall. After the settlement of the strike in November 1958, employment 
in the industry recovered steadily, to 110 at the end of June (the latest available 
figure). Primary steel manufacturing was the leading gainer in the group, 
followed by heating and cooking appliances, agricultural implements, and iron 
castings. Even in machine manufacturing, hard hit by last year’s decline in 
plant equipment purchases, employment was moderately higher at mid-year 
than six months earlier, although it had declined in the interval. 

The general expansion stemming from recovery in domestic demand has 
been supported by an upturn in exports. In the second quarter of this year 
commodity exports (seasonally adjusted) were 10 per cent above the first 
quarter and 2 per cent above the pre-recession peak in 1957. This strong 
recovery was almost entirely accounted for by increased shipments to the 
United States of uranium, iron ore, farm machinery, wood pulp and, particularly, 
of lumber. The increased sales of these commodities have played a significant 
part in the general upswing in employment during recent months. 


The trend of construction activity has been rather erratic this year, 
reflecting reduced strength in new housing and concurrent recovery in non- 
residential building. At the beginning of the year, when house builders were 
no longer able to make direct loans from the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, the number of new housing starts dropped quite sharply. In 
larger centres, housing starts in the second quarter of the year were almost 
20 per cent below the corresponding period in 1958. A moderate improve- 
ment that occurred after mid-year is expected to accelerate in the last quarter, 
when CMHC will again be making direct housing loans. Non-residential 
construction made a steady advance in the second quarter of this year, offsetting 
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the decline in housing. The mid-year review of investment intentions revealed 
a significant upward revision among manufacturing industries, particularly the 
durable goods sector. Recent reports on building permits issued also suggest 
an expansion in non-residential construction during the last half of the year. 
Employment in forestry has shown a similar trend, but more accentuated 
than the trend in construction. During the year employment fluctuated sharply 
from month to month and from one part of the country to another. The most 


active part of the industry has been in 


British Columbia (and with the recent 


settlement of the strike it will undoubtedly become more active still), Quebec 
and New Brunswick. On the other hand, in Newfoundland and, to a lesser 
extent, in Ontario, employment in the woods has been even lower than the 
depressed level of last year. As a net result of these diverse trends, at mid-year 
employment in the industry as a whole was about 4 per cent higher than a 


year earlier. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 1959 











SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 
Windsor Quebec-Levis Calgary 
Vancouver- Edmonton 
New Westminster Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Hasites 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Sealer? af 
—->ST. JOHN’S 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
OSHAWA <—)| BRANTFORD <—|—-> CORNER BROOK 
Cornwall Farnham- 
Joliette Granby 
Lac St. Jean Fort William- 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 








MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 








New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 

Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 








Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Moncton 

—»> SAINT JOHN 
arnia 
Sudbury 
—»SYDNEY 
Timmins-Kirkland 


Lake 





Barrie 











Brampton 

Central Vancouver 
Island 

Drummondville 

LINDSAY 

Newcastle 

Rimouski 

St. Stephen 

Summerside 

VALLEYFIELD 


Victoriaville 


Brandon 
Charlottetown 
hatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
—-> THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES 
Yorkton 





Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
—»>FREDERICTON 
Galt 
Gaspé 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute- 

Ste. Thérése 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 

—->OKANAGAN 

VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste Marie 
Simcoe 


—->SOREL 








LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





(Group 3 Concluded) 


Stratford 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


ee ee CESEIEE EEE ee 
—-)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 990. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment continued at a season- 
ally high level during August. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated 
to be 535,000, some 5,000 more than 
in the previous month and 18,000 more 
than a year ago. There was no change 
in the level of farm employment between 
July and August. Forestry employment 
held up fairly well although it was still 
well down from last year’s level. Most 
coal mines resumed operations after the 
vacation period, but one mine ceased 
production altogether, most of the miners 
being transferred to neighbouring collier- 
ies. On Bell Island, iron ore production 
was closed down for one week. In manu- 
facturing, employment rose seasonally in 

: , : the iron and steel and fish processing 
plants. Construction activities were at a high level throughout the region and, 
as a result, some shortages of skilled tradesmen developed during the month. 


In recent months industrial employment has continued at a higher level 
than a year ago, although weaknesses in key industries were still in evidence. 
Forestry employment in the region remained below the level of 1958 and was 
much lower than in 1957. Most of the decline in logging was concentrated 
in Newfoundland, employment in the industry being less than three-quarters 
of that in the corresponding months of 1958 and 1957. Employment con- 
ditions changed little in the transportation equipment industry, one of the major 
sources of weakness in the region. Activity in the pulp and paper industry 
has advanced during recent months, employment now being about the same as 
last year. 


The chief strength in this region has been in construction, trade and 
services; in all of these, employment has been higher than last year in each of 
the four Atlantic provinces. Forestry in New Brunswick and fish processing 
plants in Newfoundland have also been much busier than last summer. 


Unemployment showed no appreciable change during the month and 
remained at about last year’s level. At the end of August, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (3); 
in moderate surplus, 4 (7); in balance, 17 (11). 
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Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Seasonal expansion continued 
in this area, further increases in construction activities resulting in shortages 
of some skilled tradesmen. Total industrial employment in June was about 
4 per cent higher than in 1958, a small decline in manufacturing being more 
than offset by an 18-per-cent gain in construction and a near 6-per-cent increase 
in transportation. 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 























Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
August August August August August August August August 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitana. caacd. es clries ©» 1 1 2 4 9 7 =—s = 
Mayor: Industrialsenss sees. - 1 4 12 18 13 4 — — 
Major Agricultural............. — -— 1 2 13 12 2s — 
INDO: 6 6.2486 ote co ceases Oe ens —— 3 10 19 48 36 — _ 
PI Gites lerernate coal suevests vee sts 2 8 25 43 83 59 — —_ 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased in the St. John’s area, construction contributing much to the 
buoyancy. At the end of June, industrial employment was more than 5 per cent 
higher than the corresponding month in the previous two years. Housing and 
institutional building raised the level of construction employment 60 per cent 
above last year’s. 

Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
employment picture has been much brighter than last year, mainly because of 
a more normal production pattern in coal mining. Fish catches have been 
better than average. Construction activities continued to show strength. 
Corner Brook and Saint John (major industrial) and Fredericton (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
decreased less than usual during August. 
The number of persons with jobs was 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 





1958-59 


estimated to be 1,708,000, some 8,000 
less than in the previous month but 
33,000 more than a year earlier. An 
unusually sharp drop in agriculture was 
partly offset by continued expansion in 
most other industries. By the end of 
June forestry employment was up by 
about 7 per cent over the year, although 
still about 25 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period in 1957. The sea- 
sonal summer decline in pulp cutting 
began later this year, and the August 
trough was reached earlier in the month; 
at the beginning of August, employment 
in this industry was up about 25 per cent 
over the year. 
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Both metal and non-metal mining has shown strength this year. At the 
end of June mining employment was 5.5 per cent higher than in June 1958. 
Iron ore mining contributed most to the increase but there were gains in gold 


and non-metal mining too. 
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There was continuing buoyancy in the construction industry in spite of 
some weakening in the new housing sector. Industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional construction maintained a brisk pace. 

Employment in manufacturing in June was slightly higher than in June 
1958. In the food and beverage, leather and wood products industries the 
level of employment was higher than in either 1958 or 1957. Activity in the 
primary and secondary textile industry considerably exceeded the level of the 
previous year and in some instances came close to the 1957 level. 

A further seasonal expansion occurred in the iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment industries. Employment in iron and steel continued to 
be slightly higher than last year. It was more than 8 per cent lower in 
transportation equipment but new defence orders in aircraft are expected to 
bring a substantial improvement in coming months. 

There was little change in the level of unemployment during the month. 
At the end of August, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 11 (18); in 
balance: 13" (o)2 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. There was further employment 
expansion in the area. Increased demand from the construction industry resulted 
in higher production in the manufacture of iron and steel products, building 
materials and electrical appliances. Industrial employment at the end of June 
was between 1 and 2 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Construction was very 
active in the area during the month. In manufacturing, the high level of 
production continued in the leather and clothing industries. In primary textiles 
there was still a considerable number of workers on short time, contrary to 
earlier expectations. 

Thetford Mines-Megantic-St. George (major agricultural) was reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. Farm employment reached its peak during the month. 
Asbestos mining showed strength. 

Sorel (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employment con- 
ditions were far better than at the same time last year, when the level of 
unemployment was one of the highest in the region. The improvement was 
widespread, construction and transportation showing the greatest gains over 
thesyear, 


Valleyfield (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unemployment 
rose during the month mainly because of slackening in construction activity. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario was estimated to be 2,287,000 in August. This 
represented a decline from July although the position relative to last year did not 
change significantly. Employment was still 3 per cent higher than in 1958, 
and higher than in 1957 by about half that amount. All of the decline from 
July occurred in non-farm activities and appeared to be of a temporary nature. 
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Over the year employment showed 
a gain of 67,000, mainly the result of a 
recovery in transportation and continued 
expansion in services and trade. Forestry |,,.,,,. aes 
was up slightly over the year, and mining | 2,300,000 4 | 
was down slightly. In the last month or (0° | 3 soo 
two there has been a strong advance in | 
residential construction, and employment | ,..,,,, -. | age 
in the industry during August was not | 2.20000 iets 
far from last year’s level. The supply ee ans 
of available construction workers was 2,080,000 : 
generally adequate, but a considerable |, a tith debs: 
number of areas reported shortages of | 2000,00—*55 eee ee 
particular skills. pares 

Most of the slackness during August 
resulted from extensive shutdowns, oe os, } 
especially in automobile manufacturing gai Uber te she ee + 
in preparation for the production of new 
models. Among some household appliance manufacturers an involuntary 
build-up of inventories caused an early reduction in output. However, in most 
consumer goods industries and in all of the iron and steel products group, 
production employment was far ahead of a year earlier. Gains in agricultural 


implement and primary iron manufacturing were particularly impressive. 


In manufacturing as a whole, employment has shown no marked improve- 
ment over the year. The main factor has been the cut-back in aircraft manu- 
facturing, which reduced employment in this industry by almost one half. 
Employment in the manufacture of railway rolling stock and heavy electrical 
appliances was also down from last year. 


Temporary shutdowns and extended vacations caused some rise in the 
level of unemployment in the region. This was reflected on the local level by 
the reclassification of three areas to categories denoting increased unemploy- 
ment. At the end of August the 34 areas in the region were classified as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 2 (3); in moderate 
surplus, 7 (11); in balance, 25 (20): 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Classification Unchanged: Toronto (Group 3). Em- 
ployment in manufacturing was still down from last year because of the heavy 
layoffs earlier this year in the aircraft industry. Total employment, however, 
was up slightly over the year owing to expansion in other parts of manufacturing, 
construction, and distribution. There was little change in unemployment during 
the month. Housing showed a sharp pick-up in July and August, bringing 
construction employment to a level more than 10 per cent above the same 
period last year. Hamilton (Group 3). Employment is currently up 5 per cent 
over last year and unemployment is down about one third. Manufacturing 
and construction show the greatest strength; soft spots are electrical appliances 
and textiles. Windsor (Group 1). The temporary shutdown of the automobile 
industry raised the unemployment level in this area. Some improvement is 
expected during September as production of new models gets underway. Ottawa- 
Hull (Group 3). Employment has been maintained at about 3 per cent higher 
than last year. During August there was a strong advance in construction. 
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Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Motor 
vehicle manufacturing was entirely responsible for the increase in unemploy- 
ment in this area. Most of those laid off are expected to be rehired in 
September. 

Brantford (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
general employment level in recent months has been moderately higher than 
last year. During August, the end of the production year in the agricultural 
implement industry resulted in the release of several hundred metal workers. 
Unemployment in the area was about 25 per cent below last year. 

Lindsay (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Labour surplus 
rose to moderate proportions, mainly because of the layoff of workers living 
in the area but working in Oshawa. Some improvement was expected in 
September. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment remained stable from 
July to August in the Prairie region. The 
estimated total of persons with jobs, at 
a record 1,107,000, was 27,000 higher 
than a year earlier. 

Although harvesting was general 
throughout the region, the light crop 
| combined with delays because of wet 
Persons -z=. | weather depressed the demand for farm 
With Jobs __ Le 1 
| | | labour. January-to-June farm cash income 
was 3.4 per cent higher this year than 
in the same period of 1958. Sales of 
wheat were less, but receipts from other 
field crops and livestock were higher. 
The increase in cash income was highest 
in Alberta. 

Non-agricultural industries, with an 

S| employment gain of 9,000 over the 
month, derived strength from manufacturing and construction. Labour require- 
ments in textile and clothing manufacturing were high; there were shortages 
of skilled sewing machine operators. Iron and steel products, especially struc- 
tural steel, were finding a ready demand so that employment in plants engaged 
in fabrication held strong. Commercial and industrial building provided the 
chief stimulus to construction. Housebuilding remained somewhat weaker than 
last year. Municipal and provincial road building programs were fully underway 
and work proceeded on gas and oil pipelines and distribution systems. 

Little change took place in forestry and metal mining during the month 
but oil drilling activity increased. In the Crows Nest Pass district one coal mine 
was reopened and a new mine was established to meet export orders to Japan. 
Local employment expanded, and there was a movement of miners from 
Drumheller to Edson, where some mines had formerly been closed down. 

Unemployment declined slightly, remaining below the level of a year 
earlier. No reclassification of labour market areas took place; in all 20 areas, 
the demand and supply of labour were in balance. At this time in 1958, two 
areas were in moderate surplus and 18 were in balance. 
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Local Area Developments 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Needle workers were in short 
supply as clothing manufacturers experienced a very busy month. Farm machin- 
ery manufacturers laid off some workers on completion of their programs for 
the year. Recalls were expected when production begins on the 1960 schedule. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 3. The mining 
of iron ore and its movement through the Lakehead continued at a rate well 
ahead of last year. More workers were released by the bus and aircraft plant; 
some personnel were moving to Montreal, where operations are being re-located. 
Wheat elevators were full and some men were laid off as lighter lake shipments 
reduced the movement of grain. 


Saskatoon (major agricultural) remained in Group 3. The work force at the 
site of the dam on the South Saskatchewan River was enlarged during the 
month; the increased activity will continue until freeze-up. Besides the moving 
of the earth fill and the construction of residential facilities, a short spur line 
is to be built from the nearby railroad to facilitate the movement of heavy 
equipment. 


PACIFIC 


Some temporary weakening occurred TE 
in the employment situation in the Pacific | BE ee CnC ce 
region, where the number of workers on 
farms dropped sharply and industrial 
activity was slowed down by strikes. Em- 
ployment was estimated to total 549,000 
in August, down by 12,000 from the 
month before. This total, however, was | 
16,000 higher than a year earlier. oe a Persons 

The substantial decrease in farm | 
workers occurred on completion of the 
greater part of vegetable and berry har- 














vesting. The apple crop was one to two | a Non Atcltore 

weeks later than usual, so that demand Ne ee 

for apple pickers had not yet developed. ay Pec te male 

Layoffs occurred in fruit and vegetable af a | oe 
canneries as the processing of earlier | saa a NA a et oe ye me | 


crops was completed; rehiring would 
take place with the arrival of shipments of later crops. 

In non-farm industries the over-all change in employment was quite small. 
The strikes that tied up fishermen and structural steel workers ended on 
August 9 and August 12 respectively, but the strike of the International Wood- 
workers of America continued, tying up 27,000 in logging, sawmilling, and 
plywood manufacturing on the coast and on Vancouver Island. The strike 
did not extend to the interior, where the industry operated at a very high level, 
many sawmills employing two shifts. Some movement of workers inland from 
the strike-bound areas was evident. A substantial number of stevedores and 
some other transportation workers such as tugboat operators, dependent to 
a large extent on the lumber industry for work, were affected by the strike. 
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Some pulp plants, lacking chips and wood cores from mills and plywood 
plants, found their operations curtailed. Manufacturers and wholesale firms 
supplying clothing, boots and other supplies to the industry made minor 
reductions in staff. 

Manufacturing not directly affected by the IWA strike continued strong. 
Construction recovered rapidly from the effects of the steelworkers’ strike; the 
large number of commercial and industrial projects underway made up for 
a lower level of housebuilding through the summer. Fish canneries also returned 
to full operation after the strike settlement. | 


There was little change from July in the number unemployed, the total 
remaining well below a year earlier. One labour market area was reclassified 
into a category denoting reduced unemployment. At the end of August the 
classification of the 11 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 3 (5); in 
balance, 8 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Construc- 
tion employment moved ahead after the return to work of the steelworkers. 
A continuing high level of employment was indicated by a rise of more than 
10 per cent in the value of building permits in the January-July period over 
the corresponding time last year. The Pacific National Exhibition provided 
short-term employment for several hundred waitresses, demonstrators, attendants 
and related occupations. Work in two tile plants near Vancouver was halted 
by a strike in the second week of August. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Almost all local sawmills 
and plywood plants were strikebound. Consequently, longshoremen, yardmen 
and other casual workers were in surplus. However, increased activity in 
shipyards (mostly repair work of a temporary nature) and construction projects 
prevented unemployment from increasing during the month. 

Okanagan Valley (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. With 
stone fruit harvested and pears and apples late in ripening, demand for orchard 
help was light, but the general demand for labour was strengthened by increased 
employment in logging, sawmilling and plywood manufacturing. Many plants 
were working double shifts. 

















Averages 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of Sept. 10, 1959) 








Percentage Change 





Principal Items | Date Amount 
| Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower | 
Total civilian labour force (a&)..........0......) Aug. 22 6, 425, 000 — 0.1 + 1.9 
PETSONS AVIGNON Sheil arsiowik Sulekbel.s aalkw ke Aug. 22 6, 186, 000 — 0.3 + 2.7 
PA TCU UL CMe te tte ee itehs a. eh Tse G ac Aug. 22 824,000 | — 1.3 —t 6 On I 
RG -UMTUCUICDUMEC es ric cllerce nec ce cae sc ees Aug, 22 5, 362, 000 — 0.2 + 4.0 
Pada Orier seer gat fnkwia Sone. . wan Aug.. 22 4,968,000 | + 0.1 + 4.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... Aug. 22 5,867,000 | — 0.2 + 2.5 
At work 35 hours‘or more................| Aug, 22 5,226,000 | — 0.1 + 3.3 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover...| Aug. 22 53, 000 + 6.0 el 
Oh OLNCTITCASONS) secre falas co boas sees Aug. 22 570, 000 — 2.4 + 1.8 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...... Aug. 22 18, 000 +50.0 — 51.4 

Usually work less than 35 hours............ Aug. 22 319, 000 — 2.5 + 6.0 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Aug. 22 239,000 | + 4.8 — 15.0 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

JAGa AP TREE re the JR Sie ip a Aug 20 26,000 | —13.9 — 35.2 

CLO eter e ects! cities gtnclvis ena’s Wn Wed, Aug. 20 82, 000 — 9,2 — 20.8 

iC Se OS A es ae ae ee Aug. 20 107, 200 + 7.2 — 17.7 

EONS SERS 2 3 ist 8 Oe eh oe Aug. 20 29,100 | —17.1 — 17.6 

J ENOERA(S gb os eo nis Fee ee Aug. 20 34, 600 — 3.6 — 28.8 

PrOtalra eres OMS seen acl scisaiie Skee vee nes Aug. 20 278, 900 — 4.3 — 22.0 
Claimants for Unemploy ment Insurance bene- 

DE tin Oe ot ieee EER ee July 31 225,945 | + 2.4 — 24.9 
Amount of benefit payments.................. July $14,531,393 —20.0 — 45.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... June 123.3 + 3.1 +” 1.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... June 114.1 + 2.1 + 4.9 
RICO LOM te meres. ces 5th a. clord’s <tes <= a wile 84 Ist 6 mos./59 57, 089 — — 15.7 

Destined to the labour force................| Ist 6 mos./59 29, 535 — — 17.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockout, .<...<.......o0.esaes.o-.| August 47 +11.9 — 13.0 
ING Or WOLKELS INVOLVEGs.c.0065.nca cesses ces August 38, 656 — 6.7 + 109.0: 
POMTALON I THAD CLAY St ccclc shoes cede eee se August 667,960 | — 2.6 216126 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... June $73.71 — 0.2 Sel Se 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... June $1.73 0.0 “eu e3e6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... June 41.0 — 0.3 ae ee 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. June $70.71 — 0.3 + 4.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ August 126.4) + 0.4 +o 1.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| June 134.6 | — 0.5 A ee 
Bits La bOueaANCO MGs hie, fice cia a Tae $000,000} June 1,528 | + 3.0 + 8.6 

Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)..............-+6-- July 158.6 — 7.6 a ey 
IMEATIEA Ce bUBIN EE a fa. bar aitare + sists Mererdey + seme s oles July 142.2 — 9.2 + 4.5 
TOXIBAL IER), 5 ts Oe os Otiok cae Hnoirem Oa tanec July 148.8 — 8.4 fe a8 
RS Gras ara DUI... Aa tkrelte el orto ted wines Ws eeds July 126.6: |. —10.0 + 0.8 





Nee eee —— eee e:t=“<‘( WSOC © ne La an 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 990. 


(b) See also page 990. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During August, strike activity on the West Coast diminished somewhat 
with the settlement of the dispute in the fishing industry (described in last 
month’s Review and summarized in this month’s Bargaining Scene, page 891). 
The major work stoppage involving the coastal lumber industry and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America continued in effect during the month but 
ended with a settlement in mid-September. Elsewhere, an important agreement 
was reached between the United Steelworkers of America and the Dominion 
Bridge Company affecting many plants across the country. Negotiations between 
the same union and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation are continuing, 
after rejection by the union membership of proposed settlement terms. Agree- 
ments have recently been concluded affecting some railroad trainmen and dining 
car employees, while negotiations continue at many railway hotels. Preparations 
are underway for forthcoming negotiations between the major railway companies 
in Canada and the various unions representing non-operating railway employees. 

The strike of 27,000 coastal lumber workers in British Columbia ended 
on September 11 following mediation in the dispute between 138 logging and 
lumber processing companies, represented by Forest Industrial Relations 
Limited, and the International Woodworkers of America. The strike began on 
July 6. The parties accepted the formula proposed by the mediator, which 
provides for an increase of 10 cents an hour this year and a further 10 cents 
next year, and an additional 10 cents this year for tradesmen. The industry 
will implement a job evaluation program in the plywood section. The base rate 
of pay was $1.72 an hour and the average about $2.10. The employers had 
offered 12 cents over two years and the union’s final demand before the strike 
began was for 21 cents in one year. 


An important agreement has been reached between the Dominion Bridge 
Company and the United Steelworkers of America affecting ten plants, one in 
Nova Scotia, one in Quebec, three in Ontario, three in Manitoba and two 
in Alberta. Four thousand employees are said to be affected. Provision is 
made for a general increase of 7 cents an hour, to be paid in most plants 
in two steps, 4 cents retroactive to April and 3 cents effective in August. The 
agreements will expire in most cases in April 1960. The rate for job class I 
is now $1.67 in Toronto and $1.60 in Calgary, and the increment between 
job classes 53 cents an hour in Toronto and 44 cents in Calgary, to be raised 
in the latter location to 5 cents by next March. The co-operative wage study 
program was established at Calgary and Amherst plants for the first time. 
It is now said to be in force in all Dominion Bridge plants under agreement 
with the steelworkers. (A description of the CWS program will be found in 
the July LABOUR GAZETTE, page 676). All agreements but one expired last 
April; a first agreement was being negotiated in Calgary, where the union was 
only recently certified. The union’s original objective was to obtain a master 
agreement with the company affecting all plants where it was the bargaining 
agent for the employees. The company did not agree with this proposal and 
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subsequent negotiations have been on a plant-to-plant basis, although the 
union’s bargaining committee insisted that no local agreement be signed before 
agreement was reached at all ten plants. 


Conclusion of an agreement between the United Steelworkers of America 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation affecting the Sydney works has 
been reported, after an earlier rejection by a majority of the plant workers of 
a proposed basis of settlement submitted to the membership by the union 
negotiating committee. The settlement provides for a three-year agreement. 
Details are not yet available. Agreements between this union and the other two 
major Canadian basic steel companies, the Steel Company of Canada in Hamil- 
ton and the Algoma Steel Corporation in Sault Ste Marie, were reached last 
year and continue until 1960. Meanwhile, the same union continues its strike 
against the Toronto plant of the John Inglis Company, a work stoppage that 
began on July 14 and affects approximately 700 workers. 


A conciliation board recently released a report in connection with the 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen representing 700 dining car employees. Recommendations of the 
report are understood to closely resemble terms of final settlement in the dispute. 


The majority report suggested that the wage increase should be made up 
of 4 cents an hour effective June 1, 1958 and 3-per-cent increases on June 1, 
1958, February 1, 1959 and September 1, 1959, all based on May 31, 1958 
wage rates. The minority report written by the union nominee recommended 
improvements in working conditions in addition to these wage increases. 


Separate negotiations for the Eastern and Prairie-Pacific Regions of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway were conducted by that company with the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, affecting conductors, baggagemen, brakemen and 
yardmen among other occupations. However, a single conciliation board was 
appointed to assist in bringing these negotiations to a conclusion. The board 
has dealt first with the eastern case, which had fewer issues in dispute. The 
recommendations include a 2.3-per-cent wage increase retroactive to June 1, 
1958 and additional increases of 3 per cent on February 1, 1959, and September 
1, 1959, and 1.5 per cent on June 1, 1960, all based on the rates effective 
May 31, 1958. 

Meanwhile, negotiations are underway between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers and four railway hotels: the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec City, the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, the Empress 
Hotel in Victoria, and the Vancouver Hotel in Vancouver. The last three cases 
are at the conciliation officer stage, while negotiations at the Chateau Frontenac 
are proceeding, for the present at least, without conciliation services. In the 
latter case, the union is seeking an increase of 20 cents an hour as well as 
certain changes in working conditions and a one-month vacation after 25 years. 
The principal aim of the CBRT is said to be to obtain similar settlements at 
all railway hotels where its agreements are open for renewal. 


Building construction in the Windsor, Ont., area was affected by a series 
of work stoppages in August. Electricians, sheet metal workers and plumbers 
went out on strike after conciliation boards failed to bring about settlements. 
Members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers struck when 
they failed to reach an agreement with the Electrical Contractors’ Association. 
A 25-day strike of sheet metal workers ended when the members voted to 
accept the monetary terms of a new agreement proposed by management, 
provided the non-monetary proposals of the union were also met. The plumbers 
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returned to work after a 12-day strike when the Windsor Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors agreed to an increase in wages of 35 cents an hour over a two-year 
period. 

A province-wide agreement was signed in Toronto between the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the Association of 
Millwrighting and Rigging Contractors of Ontario. The two-year agreement 
provides wage increases totalling 35 to 40 cents an hour for about 1,000 
millwrights. As in previous agreements, the province is divided into five 
different zones with separate wage scales. There will be an immediate increase 
of 15 to 20 cents an hour, according to zone, and another 10-cent increase in 
June 1960 with a further 5 to 10 cents in December 1960. This will bring 
the minimum rate to $3.00 an hour. 


Almost 10,000 workers are affected by current bargaining in the textile 
industry in the province of Quebec. In Drummondville, the newly certified 
Textile Workers’ Union of America is bargaining with Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
In the same locality, the National Catholic Textile Federation is negotiating 
with the Dominion Textile Company, also affecting plants in Montmorency, 
Magog and Sherbrooke. The CCCL union is asking for a 5-cent-an-hour 
general increase plus 10 cents additional for employees not on production 
bonus and a further 10 cents for 1,100 employees at the Magog mill plus 
improved fringe benefits; negotiations are currently at the conciliation board 
stage. The United Textile Workers of America is engaged in negotiations with 
the Montreal plant of Dominion Textile and with Montreal Cottons Ltd. in 
Valleyfield, Que.; both these negotiations are also at the conciliation board 
stage. The union is requesting a “package” amounting to approximately 30 
cents an hour. 


Some 600 members of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union went on strike against their employer, Fry-Cadbury Limited, 
in Montreal on August 11, after rejection by the company of the recommenda- 
tions of a conciliation board. The previous agreement expired in December 
1958 and negotiations began in October of that year. Bargaining was largely 
concerned with the questions of wages and seniority. Late in July a board of 
conciliation recommended a wage settlement consisting of a 5-cent-an-hour 
general increase retroactive to December 6, 1958, 3 cents on July 2, 1959 
and a further 6 cents on December 6, 1959. In turning down the recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board, the company proposed, as a basis of settlement, 
hourly increases of 4 cents for male and 3 cents for female employees retroactive 
to December 1958 and similar increases effective in December 1959. It is 
reported that seniority has been an important issue: the company has main- 
tained that seniority cannot be the deciding factor in determining promotion 
unless two men of equal ability are considered for an opening. 


One detail of a settlement was erroneously reported in last month’s 
LABOUR GAZETTE. The two-year agreement reached between the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and Cluett, Peabody of Stratford, Ont., provides 
a 5-per-cent increase for hourly rated employees and 24-per-cent for piece 
workers effective August 17, 1959, with a reduction in the work week from 
44 to 42 hours on August 17, 1960 with maintenance of weekly pay, and a 
S-per-cent increase for hourly rated employees and 24-per-cent for piece 
workers on August 17, 1961. The last provision was erroneously reported to 
be effective on August 17, 1960. The unusual feature of this settlement is 
that the final increase takes place on the last day of the present agreement. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding those 
in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location Union 
Citveotaviontreal, “Montrealy Que. i. Senccscteset ss CLC-chartered local 
Uityaor  \lontrealss Montreal: Que. inc. ineacna Si Police Bro. (Ind.) 
Giveot Montreal, sViontreal, (Ou6. aches Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, New Toronto, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crowi s/cuerpaci, Vancouver.) BeCs oiiiias..scciebeesns Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PDO APO LOLGSs el OL ONTO, eT ache dense ncreciss deans coetons Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupont, sshawmisan: Falls, Que. 0... sci. ce. CCCL-chartered local 
from) Ore vol Canada, -ochetterville, Que. ............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Reeliy=Doucias eV ANCOUV CE DC oe oie censedenes es Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
MeV es DIOS Me OTOMCO OU. oecy cceeese crc res densssvenesersvs Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern’ Electric, Toronto, Ont.. ...............ccss008- Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Openda -Eenemes t Malton, PON: fiv.ccccccscaccserdeeccecns ss Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ...............0..... United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. ................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Water and Power, Montreal, Que. .... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
TOrontom Stara OLOMtO, RO t waits. dled kisesereseascn.s Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During August 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. .......... Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bi Gee Bleciricn VaAllCOUVeCLS. BiCe san ice s.5. So oesgorences Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gabi cos (Wwarious }, a Vancouver, B:Co «....05...:...... Teamsters (CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. .......... United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp. (company-wide) .......... aries Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
1O/ 

Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 

Oc ee hn cassie take us tiiesoeastcoee Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdu Marconi, iontreal., Oue. 4 .c.a0cebcnc-eeet ose Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Pacific Airlines, Vancouver, B.C. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ..............0... Steel and Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ly SOL ECIMOTILOL AL aie free hacen Sas iehccneestiseandnes Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
COO SU fale Late benveyaiitsy 072% UE er penne sot Saree eee er Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
CATE # fol ih Exa berate heh Lay ays W hie Be ela el ere gern ene Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Consumers: Glass, Montreal Ques i.2.ncciesc. coven Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
de Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DisilersyCoro., Wlontreal, Ques 6.iricca,---vescestiesiadss Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donreb ridge Vancouver, B.C. tie a cetecsw-seescee Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Doin na LASS eI VALOMUT CA POG, AF uneats 0.0. eedeweecnonareece Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. steel and. Goaly Sydney, NeS2 ¢..2.2-...2...3:.-.- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Donates bhos 2 C1emnONT RO UC ne ont sco ctecncsds ones Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dressers UL VORODLON ONE ooo. cccscceeaces manana Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Prasericos:, Caband, Que. 1... settee iho teecideeesscetenns Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. «0.0.0.0... Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que. ................ Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Meaticos, (various), Vancouver; B.C. ...............s: Meat Cutters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
JobneMordoch..St. Raymond, Ques) ....6..5.:.....:.sas. Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... CLC-chartered local 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina, Sask. ............ Sask. Civil Service Assoc. (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. ............ Wheat Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
S@eiraymond seaper, Mesbiens.. Que. ...2......c0e0- Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 


Taverns and hotels (various), Toronto, Ont. .... Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location 


L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 
OUR eee eo eet ee ee 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
OTe ree oe Sate Penh cme Chaat cies err ene se 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 
QU io aaa ar ey cnet erotics ces ete amon Sapte 
Can’ Cements aviontreal, Qnen ie. fs. ce cee 
Cily@or Calgary VAltar op ort tates cota soehunnane rae 


Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Pro- 

vidence, wii ontreal,” OU, yarn tk gi aa cee 
Consumers. Gas Loronto, sOntinet.s.-.0...c ene 
Crane: Lid.s Montreal, Ove. te eee nee 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. .................. 
Duplate; Canada. Oshaway@ntcen.. eee ee 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. .... 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, 6B. Gay. 


Fairey Aviation, (-Dartmouth,. N.S. 0200... 


North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. 


Price, Bros. (Kenogami, Que, <.30000:-e ee 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. 0.0.00... 


Union 


Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 
Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 


Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) , 

Nat. rae of Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
empl.) 


Services Fed. (CCCL) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Union of Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 


Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Okanagan Fed. of Fruit and Vegetable Wkrs. 
(CLG) 

Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ 
Atlas VAsbestos; (Montreal, Oue) .  oee 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ 
Cdn. Acme Screw and Gear, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., New Haven, Ont. ............ 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (western region) Montreal, 


City ol Hamiltony Ontiel eine. eee eee 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, 

Drummondville: sOue. Vea te, oe ee 
Dom. Textile. Montreal, Ques aa 
Dunlop ‘of Canada, Toronto# Ont) eee ee 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ............00...0.... 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ..............0...0.... 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ............0..ccccee. 
Trans Canada Air Lines (company-wide) ............ 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Garment Mfrs.’ Assoc. of Western Canada, 
NVamnipes, Vian a hes oe eae. ioe eee ee Fo eae 


Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration Board 
(no cases this month) 


Work Stoppage 


Pry-Cadbury, Montreain Ques’. ..atat teens 
John’ Ings, Toronto:sOnt; ste ose. 
Lumberecos. (various), B.C..coast. 4...0..6208.. 


Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Setilements Reached During August 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 


figures are approximate.) 


Aluminum Co. of Can., Kingston, Ont.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—S¢-an-hr. general increase eff. July 1, 1959, 4¢ eff. April 1, 1960; 3-wk. 
vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 100% employer contribution to 


Blue Cross and PSI. 


Atlas Steel, Welland, Ont.—Cdn. Steelworkers (Ind.): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.— 
11.9¢-an-hr. increase in labour rate 1959, 6.6¢ increase in labour rate August 17, 1960 (average 


increase 15¢ over 2-yr. period). 
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Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont.—Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase for male and 4¢ for female empl. in 1959, 
6¢-an-hr. increase for male and 3¢ for female empl. August 14, 1960; starting rate increased 
5¢-an-hr.; 4-wk. vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no 4-wk. vacation provision). 


British Rubber, Lachine, Que——CLC-chartered local: 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.— 
1¢-an-hr. general increase retroactive to Jan. 1959; 2¢ Jan. 1960; 3-wk. vacation after 11 yrs. 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.), 4-wk. vacation after 25 yrs. service (formerly no 4-wk. 
vacation provision). 


Fish canning cos. (various), B.C. coast—United Fishermen (Ind.) (cannery wkrs.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 3,000 empl.—increase in the $1.60 hourly minimum for men of 12¢-an-hr. for 
the 1959 season, 5¢ during 1960 season; increases in the $1.32 hourly minimum for female empl. 
of 10¢ during 1959 season and 5¢ during 1960 season. 


Fish canning cos. (various), B.C. coast—United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon tendermen): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—$20-a-mo. increase 1959, and $10 in 1960 over previous wage 
rates ranging from $290 to $390 a mo. 


Fish canning cos. (various), B.C. coast—United Fishermen (Ind.) (fishermen): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 men—increase in sockeye salmon prices over 1958 price of 28¢-a-Ib. to 31¢ during 
1959 season and 32¢ during 1960; increase in cohoe salmon prices over 1958 price of 16¢-a-lb. to 
21¢ during 1959 season and 22¢ during 1960. 


Int. Harvester, Chatham, Ont.—Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—increases of 18¢-an-hr. for skilled trades, 12¢ for moving lines, 8¢ for production 
wkrs. during 1959; 8¢-an-hr. general increase in 1960, and 7¢ general increase in 1961; 2-wk.-and- 
3-day vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 2 wks. and 2 days after 10 yrs.). 


Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide)—Man. Tel. Wkrs. (Ind.) (plant empl.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—5®% increase eff. April 1, 1959. 


Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide)—Man. Tel. Wkrs. (Ind.) (Traffic empl.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—S5% increase eff. April 1, 1959. 


Manitoba Telephone System (province-wide)—Tel. Assoc. (Ind.) (operators and clerks): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 750 empl.—5% increase eff. April 1, 1959. 


Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police, Toronto, Ont.—Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.): 
agreement expiring Dec. 31, 1959, covering 2,100 empl—3.28% general increase, officers now 
paid for court appearances. 


New Brunswick Telephone, N.B.—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
eff. Aug. 1, 1959 covering 700 empl.—wage increases ranging from 75¢ to $1.50 a wk.; 50¢-a-wk. 
increase in differential for supervisors, observers and clerks. 


Rowntree Co. Toronto, Ont.—Retail Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 520 empl.—3% increase across the board, and additional 34% to all “A” rated empl. 
(lead hands); 3 days’ bereavement pay; portal-to-portal travelling time; employer contribution of 
50% to Ont. Hospital Plan. 





Late Report: August Settlement 


Bell Telephone, company-wide (chiefly Ontario and Quebec)—Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. 
(Ind.) (equipment salesmen): 15-mo. agreement eff. Aug. 31, 1959, covering 520 empl.—wage terms 
not available; 4-wk. vacation after 30 yrs. eff. 1960 (currently 4 wks. after 35 yrs.). 





4 New Publications in “Canadian Occupations” Series 


Four publications in the “Canadian Occupations” series, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour, were released last month. Teacher 
and Physical and Occupational Therapist are two new titles in the series; Forge Shop 
Occupations and Tool and Die Maker are revisions of earlier monographs. 

The release of these four publications is in line with the Department’s policy of 
adding new titles to the series and keeping existing publications up to date. 

The monographs are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 10 cents a copy. 

“Canadian Occupations” monographs cover many trades and professions. They are 
designed to meet the demand for up-to-date information on Canadian occupations from 
youth, vocational guidance counsellors, employment service officers, personnel directors, 
union officials, immigrants, and government agencies at home and abroad. 

The release of new filmstrip, in full colour, “Medical Laboratory Technologist,” also 
is announced. This is the 15th in a series of filmstrips based on “Canadian Occupations” 
monographs. 

Each filmstrip provides a visual presentation of the essential facts contained in the 
monograph and is useful for classroom guidance. 

Prints are available from the National Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Minister Describes Steps Taken 


To Increase Efficiency of NES 


Steps taken by the federal Government 
to make the National Employment Service 
“an efficient job-finding agency whose func- 
tion will be to bring the right worker in 
touch with the right employer” were 
described by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, in an address to the 46th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security. 

He was speaking after his acceptance of 
the Association’s Citation of Merit, awarded 
to the Minister for “his perception of legis- 
lative, administrative and promotional needs 
in the employment security field and his 
follow-through; as a great promoter for the 
advancement of workers; and as a fine 
representative of his country and_ his 
people”. 

Listing the deficiencies he thought existed 
in Canada’s employment service, Mr. Starr 
mentioned first the inadequacy of staff, both 
in quantity and quality. 

“If an employment officer is going to 
spend virtually all his time in simply regis- 
tering applicants who come to the office, 
or in doubling in claims work, he is not 
fulfilling his proper functions. He is not 
organizing any market, the market is 
organizing him,” the Minister said. 

Mr. Starr said that one of the first steps 
taken was to increase staff. 

Commenting on salaries, Mr. Starr said 
he recognized that many NES workers 
could earn more elsewhere and that in 
Canada presently a salary policy is being 
implemented that will be rewarding both 
to the service and to old and new em- 
ployees “who have the required enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness and initiative”. 

Noting the need for a clearer understand- 
ing by all the staff of the objectives of both 
job and organization, Mr. Starr observed: 

“It is inevitable that any large organiza- 
tion will, over the years, acquire a good 
sprinkling of pedestrian types—those who 
do not see beyond the edge of their desks; 
those who resist any change simply because 
it may call for additional effort on their 
part; those who have lost their enthusiasm; 
and those who never had enthusiasm. 

“The first step was to have a restatement 
of objectives and to let the staff know 
about them. This step was taken in the 
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National Employment Service under the 
heading ‘Re-emphasis of the Employment 
Program’.” 

An intensive program to this end, Mr. 
Starr noted, was developed and applied at 
all levels. It has proved its merit both in 
theory and fact. 

As a result of the program, an immediate 
upturn in placements was noted. 

Mr. Starr is the fifth Canadian and the 
second Minister of Labour to receive the 
Association’s Citation of Merit since it was 
inaugurated in 1947. Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Mr. Starr’s predecessor, was awarded the 
citation in 1953. 

Other Canadians who received the award 
were Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy 
Minister of Labour, cited in 1950; the late 
V.C. Phelan, then Director, Canada Branch, 
ILO (1951); and R. L. Campbell, former 
employer member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee (1956). 

The Citation of Merit was established 
to recognize outstanding achievement and 
contribution to employment security by 
persons other than those directly connected 
with the program. 


Growth of White-Collar Staffs 
Double That of Plant Workers 


During the past 10 years the number of 
white-collar workers (administrative, tech- 
nical and clerical employees) in manufac- 
turing industries in the United Kingdom 
has increased twice as fast as the number 
of plant workers, according to the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for July. 

During the period 1948-58, white-collar 
workers in manufacturing increased by 
600,000, while plant workers increased by 
300,000. As a result of these increases, the 
proportion of white-collar workers to the 
total number of employees rose from 16 
Der "cenieta 2 le perecent. 

The largest proportional increase in the 
number of administrative, technical and 
clerical workers occurred in the non-metalli- 
ferous mining products industry (from 10.9 
to 15.3 per cent of total employees), the 
metal manufacture industry (13.7 to 18.9 
per cent), and in the textiles industry (8.8 
to 12.2.per cent). 

In terms of absolute numbers, however, 
the largest increase was in the engineering, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods, and the 


vehicles groups. In these industries the 
increase in the proportion of white-collar 
workers coincided with a big increase in 
the total number of workers employed. In 
textiles, on the other hand, the increase, 
from 9 per cent to 12 per cent, coincided 
with a fall of about 100,000 in the total 
number of employees: there was a very 
small increase in the number of white- 
collar workers and a drop of more than 
100,000 in the number of plant workers. 


Little Success in Organizing 
U.S. White-Collar Workers 


Union efforts to organize white-collar 
workers in the United States during the first 
half of 1959 were intensified, but met with 
less success than ever before, according 
to National Labor Relations Board records. 


Of 116 representation elections the Board 
conducted in white-collar units during the 
first six months of the year, unions won S51, 
involving 1,905 white-collar employees, and 
lost 65, involving 4,255 employees. Though 
the unions won about 43 per cent of the 
elections in the first half of 1959, the 
victories represent only about 31 per cent 
of the number of votes involved. 


The leader in organizing activity in the 
white-collar field, the Office Employees’ 
International Union, again heads the NLRB 
list in the number of elections; but it won 
only 13 out of 32 polls and netted only 
about 500 new or potential members while 
failing to organize units with 1,825 em- 
ployees. 





Unionist for 57 Years, Leader 
For 43, Silby Barrett Dies 


Silby Barrett, the man who organized the 
United Steelworkers and the United Mine 
Workers in Canada, helped found the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour and subsequently 
became a vice-president of that organization, 
died in Toronto August 9 at the age of 74. 


A native of Newfoundland, Mr. Barrett 
moved to Nova Scotia in 1902 and became 
a member of the Coal Miners’ Union. He 
continued to be a member of the trade 
union movement until his death. 


Mr. Barrett helped to organize the Nova 
Scotia miners in the United Mine Workers 
in 1909-10. He became the first President 
of District 26, UMW when the union 
obtained its first contract in the fall of 1916. 
In 1919 he was elected a member of the 
UMW Board. 

In 1918, Mr. Barrett helped to organize 
the National Steel and Tin Workers Union 
in the steel plant in Sydney. 


In 1936, he was appointed by CIO 
President John L. Lewis to organize the 
steelworkers in Canada. He carried on 
organization in Sydney and New Glasgow 
successfully and the contract obtained from 
the steel company was the Steelworkers’ 
first on the North American Continent. He 
was appointed Canadian Director of the 
Mine Workers, from which office he resigned 
in May 1942. 

At the founding convention of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour in 1940, Mr. 
Barrett was elected an Executive Com- 
mittee member, a position he held until 
1951, when he was elected a Vice-President. 

In 1945 Mr. Barrett was appointed by 
John L. Lewis as Director in Canada for 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

In 1951 he was appointed Director of the 
United Construction Workers in Canada, 
a unit of the United Mine Workers. In 
1955 he was promoted to the post of 
assistant to the president of District 50, 
UMW. 


Robert J. Barnett 


Robert J. Barnett, a past president of the 
Ottawa Building and Construction Trades 
Council, died August 31 at the age of 79. 

Mr. Barnett, a member of the Ottawa 
and District Trades and Labour Council 
for almost 40 years, was the business 
agent for an Ottawa local of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. He 
was also a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission’s Board of Referees 
in his locality. 


Only 30 Years Old, President 


Of Flight Engineers Resigns 

George R. Petty Jr. resigned last month 
as President of the 3,500-member Flight 
Engineers’ International Association. 

Mr. Petty, 30 years old, was one of the 
youngest presidents of an_ international 
union. 

Ron Brown, Executive Vice-President of 
the Association, has assumed the presi- 
dency pending an election at the union’s 
convention next spring. 

The Association has one local in Canada, 
at Montreal, with a membership of 35. 


1959 Canada Handbook Issued 


The 1959 Canada Handbook, English 
edition, containing up-to-date facts on the 
country’s economy and political, social and 
cultural development has been released. 
Thirtieth in the series, the new edition 
contains more than 300 pages and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

It sells at $1 per copy. 
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Negotiate Schemes in Britain 
For Paying Displaced Workers 


During the past few months unions and 
employers in Britain have negotiated several 
important agreements providing compensa- 
tion for workers who lose their jobs through 
no fault of their own. The British term 
for such workers is “redundant”. 

One was in the cotton industry; others 
cover workers in gas, railway workshops 
and the engineering and maintenance serv- 
ices of British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion. 

Impact of Automation 


The issue of compensation for redundant 
workers—in North America, severance 
pay—arose for various reasons, but the 
most important was the impact of automa- 
tion. 

The compensation agreements reached so 
far are of two types. The first provides that 
workers shall receive a fixed sum—often a 
week’s pay—for every year of service if 
they are forced off the job; the second 
provides a long period of notice of dismissal 
so that he can look for another job. Another 
scheme is to pay the redundant worker the 
surrender value of his policy under the 
plant pension scheme. 

The scale of compensation payments in 
the cotton industry agreement is calculated 
on a worker’s normal weekly earnings. It 
varies according to age, beginning with the 
equivalent of one weeks wages at age 21 
and rising to the equivalent of 30 weeks 
wages at 65 and over. 

The agreement provides that where alter- 
native employment at about the same level 
of earnings is available after a period that 
is shorter than the period over which a 
worker is entitled to receive compensation, 
the worker will receive only proportionate 
compensation. 

A worker for whom employment is avail- 
able only in a lower but “suitable” grade 
will receive “an appropriate share of com- 
pensation”. 


Qualifying Period 


Sometimes there is a qualifying period 
before the compensation provisions apply. 
In gas, five years in the industry are neces- 
sary; in coal the minimum period is two 
years. 

Redundant workers may get their com- 
pensation either in a lump sum or in weekly 
payments while they are looking for a new 
job. In gas, where two-thirds the normal 
weekly wage is paid for each year of service 
up to a maximum of 13 weeks, workers 
receive a lump sum with additions for the 
over-45’s. 
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U.S. Agreement Provides for 
Sharing of Productivity Gains 


A collective agreement signed last month 
in San Francisco makes provision for long- 
shoremen and stevedores to share in pro- 
ductivity gains stemming from labour-saving 
devices. 

The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union agreed it would not 
oppose introduction of new machines and 
techniques that would reduce man-hours 
spent in loading and unloading ships. 

In return, the employers’ Pacific Mari- 
time Association have set up a fund to 
“ouarantee the fully registered work force 
a share in the savings effected by labour- 
saving machinery, changed methods of 
operations, or changes in working rules... 
resulting in reduced. manpower...” The 
employers agreed also to “maintain the 
1958 fully registered work force, with 
allowance for normal attrition”. 

During the first year of the three-year 
agreement, the employers will contribute 
$1,500,000 to the fund. 


AFL-CIO Executive Council Votes 
To Re-Admit ILA on Probation 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
mid-summer meeting last month voted to 
re-admit, on probation, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which was ex- 
pelled in 1953 from the old AFL on charges 
of corruption. The Council’s action is 
subject to ratification by the AFL-CIO 
biennial convention this month. 

It was the first time the AFL-CIO has 
decided to take back a union that was 
expelled for corruption. 

George Meany, Federation President, said 
that the Council’s decision was a result of 
the conviction of the AFL-CIO leaders 
that the ILA has made substantial progress 
in ridding itself of “hoodlums” and correct- 
ing corrupt conditions. 

The probationary period is to last two 
years, until the AFL-CIO convention in 
1961. 

The ILA’s readmission is conditional on 
the achievement of a merger or working 
agreement between it and the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, chartered 
by the AFL at the time of the ILA expul- 
sion, 

There are a number of other conditions 
attached to the ILA’s admission. One is 
that Mr. Meany be given power to supervise 
the workings of the union to make sure 
that it lives up to the AFL-CIO ethical 
practices codes. Besides this, the ILA will 
be subject to suspension or expulsion by a 


majority vote of the Executive Council at 
any time between the 1959 and the 1961 
AFL-CIO convention, if the Council decides 
that the union has again become corrupt. 


One consideration that influenced the 
Council’s decision was the ILA’s rejection 
a short time before of a proposal made by 
James Hoffa, President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, for an alliance 
between the ILA and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast. The ILA convention, 
at which the proposal was considered, 
passed a strongly worded statement of policy 
against any alliance with unions whose 
leadership is under Communist influence or 
domination. 


At the end of the month, leaders of the 
ILA and the IBL were meeting to work 
out a unity agreement. 


At its mid-summer meeting, the AFL- 
CIO Council, acting on a proposal by five 
clothing, textile, hat and leather goods 
unions for establishment of an import quota 
system, instructed its staff economists to 
meet with representatives of all affiliated 
unions and seek a “meeting of minds” on 
how protection could be provided for work- 
ers in industries hurt by low-wage imports 
without undermining labour’s adherence to 
the principles of free trade. 

Walter Reuther, Chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Economic Policy Committee, held 
that the import question must be solved 
without a reversion to high tariffs and other 
obstacles to maximum trade. 





CLC Delays Action on Application 
For Affiliation by Mine-Mill 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, meeting last month in 
Winnipeg, endorsed a strike, dealt with an 
application for affiliation, and appointed a 
vice-president. 

The Council pledged “full moral support” 
to members of the International Wood- 
workers of America on strike in British 
Columbia, and instructed the Executive 
Committee to consider issuing a national 
appeal for assistance to the IWA. 


On a conditional application for affilia- 
tion from the Canadian section of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, the Council instructed the 
Committee to take note of developments 
at the next Mine-Mill convention. Further 
steps will be considered by the CLC after 
that convention. 


J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian Director 
and an International Vice-President of the 


Textile Workers Union of America, has 
been elected a Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

Mr. D’Aoust succeeds Paul Swaity of 
the same union, who resigned from the 

LC position because of his assignment to 
other duties in his own union. 

The Council also approved a statement 
calling on the Government to “voice its 
determined opposition to the resumption of 
nuclear tests” and another urging the Prime 
Minister to raise at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the heads of Commonwealth nations 
the question of South Africa’s policy of 
apartheid, 





U.N. Conference Studies Ways to 


Combat Prejudice, Discrimination 


Recommendations on the most effective 
ways in which education, the community, 
and the law can help to combat prejudice 
and discrimination were discussed at the 
Second United Nations Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations interested in 
the Eradication of Prejudice and Discrimin- 
ation. More than 100 organizations were 
represented by some 250 delegates. 

The recommendations were made by three 
working groups at the conference which 
examined various techniques for combatting 
prejudice and discrimination. 

Among the recommendations were: 

—Education against prejudice and hos- 
tility is more likely to be successful when 
it is conducted for groups rather than for 
separate individuals; 

—The programs should be offered mainly 
to teams of key individuals in organizations 
and communities; 

—Textbook revisions should be under- 
taken to eliminate “inaccurate statements 
about minorities, or peoples of other lands 
aie CULL Ss cane 


Employment Field 


In the field of employment some dele- 
gates reported a measure of success in 
efforts by their organizations to have ques- 
tions concerning religion and race deleted 
from application forms. Some organizations 
conducted investigations that discovered 
“valuable opportunities for minorities” 
because of local shortages of certain types 
of workers. It was pointed out, however, 
that it was not considered desirable in 
general “that minorities should be content 
with jobs that no one else was willing to 
do”. 

On the international leevl, stress was 
placed on the “primary importance” of 
conventions and similar instruments for 
combatting prejudice and discrimination. 
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U.N. Technical Assistance Plan 
Ten Years Old Last Month 


The United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance was inaugurated 
ten years ago last month. Last year Canada 
contributed $2,000,000 to the Program. 


Canada, along with Britain, the United 
States and France, has been one of the 
largest contributors to the plan. In 1958, 
some $30,000,000 was contributed by 86 
governments. 

Seven Commonwealth countries during 
1958 contributed 18 per cent of the total 
pledge. 


UIC Booklet Urges Employers 
To Consider Older Workers 


A new booklet that urges employers to 
give fair consideration to the employment 
of older workers has just been published 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

The booklet, How Old Is Old?, subtitled 
A Study of the Older Worker Problem, 
points out that in some important respects, 
older workers are superior to younger em- 
ployees. It is directed mainly to employers 
in the hope that they will examine their 
hiring practices to ensure that they are 
giving consideration to the advantages of 
employing experienced, mature workers. 

“The belief held by many employers that 
when a worker has passed the age of 40 he 
is no longer able to maintain production 
standards is a fallacy,” the pamphlet states. 
It points out that in engaging the services 
of a professional man, such as a doctor, a 
lawyer or a dentist, the very employers 
who are unwilling to employ older workers 
“prefer the hoary head of the mature man 
for the reason that it represents experience, 
judgment and wisdom”. 

It maintains that older workers attend to 
their work better, are less frequently absent, 
and “often turn out a better quality product” 
than the younger workers. 

“The employer who takes advantage of 
the professional, business and _ technical 
skills of the older worker is making a 
wise financial investment on behalf of his 
organization—an investment that pays rich 
dividends,” the booklet says. 

The contribution that older workers can, 
if employed, make through their purchasing 
power to the economy of Canada is also 
mentioned. 

The supposedly serious obstacles to the 
employment of older workers presented by 
pension plans are dealt with in the pamph- 
let. Although some types of pension schemes 
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do present difficulties affecting the employ- 
ment of older workers, “nevertheless, when 
viewed in their proper perspective they are 
not as serious as they might at first appear,” 
the booklet asserts. 

The booklet describes the flexible policy 
of the federal Government regarding the 
hiring and retention of older workers in 
the public service, and the efforts being 
made by the National Employment Service 
to increase employment opportunities for 
such workers. 

The pamphlet is published 
English and French versions. 


in both 


More Persons Receiving Old Age 


Assistance, Disabled Allowance 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 97,836 
at March 31, 1959 to 98,560 at June 30, 
1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,609,958.91 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1959, compared with $7,593,917.93 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $166,659,272.08. 

At June 30, 1959, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.83 to $53.19 except for one province 
where the average was $44.36. In _ all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid was 
$55 a month. 

Blind Persons’ Allowances 

The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,747 at March 31, 
1959 to 8,735 at June 30, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the under the federal-provincial 
scheme totalled $1,052,163.68 for the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1959, compared with 
$1,060,388.70 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $24,247,991.53. 

At June 30, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.69 to $54.39. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons’ Allowances 

The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 48,040 at March 31, 
1959 to 48,476 at June 30, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,967,455.21 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1959, compared with $3,939,969.95 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $43,641,285.69. 


At June 30, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$51.28 to $54.69. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


More Plans Now than in ’52 


Contain Vesting Provision 


A considerable increase in the prevalence 
of vesting provisions in pension plans sub- 
ject to collective bargaining in the United 
States is shown by a new study, a report of 
which is published in the Monthly Labor 
Review of the U.S. Department of Labor 
for July. 

The report shows that 58 per cent of 
300 pension plans studied late in 1958 pro- 
vided for vesting; in a similar study con- 
ducted in 1952 only 25 per cent contained 
vesting provisions. 

Vesting was provided in 174 plans, or 
almost three out of five. Of these, 154 
provided full vesting, 19 deferred graded 
vesting, and one immediate full vesting. 
Deferred full vesting constituted a some- 
what larger proportion of the total than 
inet 52. 

Of the 231 single-employer plans studied, 
more than two thirds (162) contained vest- 
ing provisions, as against 12 of the 69 
multi-employer plans. About four out of 
five contributory plans vested in the quali- 
fied worker all or part of the employer’s 
contributions, and slightly more than half 
of the 249 non-contributory plans contained 
such provisions. In 1952 only 10 per cent 
of the non-contributory plans contained 
such provisions. 

Under deferred full vesting the worker 
retains a right to all accrued benefits if his 
employment terminates after he reaches a 
certain age, or after a certain period of 
service or of participation in the plan. 

Under deferred graded vesting the worker 
acquires a right to a certain percentage of 
accrued benefits when he meets specified 
requirements. The percentage vested in- 
creases as additional requirements are 
fulfilled, until full vesting is reached. 

Immediate full vesting gives the worker 
a vested right as soon as he comes under 
the pension plan. 

In the 300 plans studied early retirement 
provisions were found to be much more 
prevalent than vesting provisions—218 plans 
compared with 174 plans. Both early retire- 
ment and vesting provisions were found 
in 163 plans. 

In order to qualify under early retire- 
ment provisions the employee usually has 
to meet certain age or service requirements, 
as in the case of vesting. Fifteen years of 
service was the most common requirement, 


and 10 and 20 years were often required. 
Minimum age requirements for early retire- 
ment were generally decidedly higher than 
those for vesting. All but 17 plans stipulated 
age 55 or higher. Age 60 was the minimum 
age in more than half of the plans. 


Sweden Adopts Program for 
Supplementary Old Age Pensions 


A new supplementary old age pension 
scheme that covers all Swedish citizens over 
the age of 16 years who are employers, 
self-employed or in gainful employment will 
come into effect next January 1. 

The workers’ pensions are to be paid 
for by contributions from the employers, 
who will also have to contribute to a fund 
out of which their own pensions will be 
paid. The pensions of self-employed per- 
sons will likewise come out of a fund 
financed by their own contributions. 

An employee’s pension will be assessed 
on the amount by which his annual income 
exceeds 4,000 kroner (Kr. 5.18 equals $1) 
up to a maximum of Kr. 30,000. For em- 
ployers and self-employed persons it will 
be the amount by which their income 
exceeds Kr. 4,000 up to Kr. 8,000, plus two 
thirds of any income over Kr. 8,000 up 
to the same ceiling of Kr. 30,000. The 
pension is calculated on the basis of the 
most favourable 15 years in a person’s 
working life, with a device to compensate 
for inflationary changes. 

Although the scheme comes into force 
on January 1, 1960, as far as contributions 
are concerned, there will be a short transi- 
tional period before it is on a sound 
actuarial footing, and no benefits will be 
paid until the beginning of 1963. For the 
first 20 years the pension will amount to a 
fraction of the full pension, and once the 
scheme is fully under way (by 1990) it 
will be necessary to have a _ pensionable 
income for 30 years or more to qualify for 
the full pension. 

The normal pensionable age, as under the 
existing scheme which the new one supple- 
ments, will be 67; but a reduced supple- 
mentary pension may be drawn at any time 
after the age of 63. 

It appears that under the scheme, when 
a married man who has been earning an 
average of Kr. 6,000 a year retires, he and 
his wife will receive in normal old age 
pension and supplementary pension taken 
together Kr. 600 more than the man 
has been earning during the best years of 
his working life. A more typical case 
would be that of a man earning Kr. 10,000. 
His pension, including his wife’s, would 
come to Kr. 9,000. 
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Coal Mine Operating Costs Drop; 


Labour Component Declines Most 

Nine components of the operating costs 
of Canadian coal mines decreased in 1958 
from the 1957 averages, it is reported in 
the annual survey of costs and revenues by 
the Dominion Coal Board. The component 
showing the greatest decrease was Labour 
and Workmen’s Compensation. 

Expenditures for labour and vernon: 
compensation totalled $32,579,000, an aver- 
age of $3.27 a ton, a decrease of 36 cents 
a ton from 1957. 

Operating costs for the industry as a 
whole decreased 58 cents a ton, a 7.7-per- 
cent decline to $6.96 a ton. Revenue from 
coal sales, at $6.24 a ton, decreased 82 
cents, OF 11.6) per cent. 

The industry realized a profit of 21 cents 
per net ton on its combined underground 
and stripping operations. In 1957, average 
profit was 16 cents a ton. 

The loss on the actual production and 
sales of coal before miscellaneous income 
and stock adjustments amounted to 72 cents 
compared with 48 cents a ton in 1957. 

Three areas reported increases in per 
man-day production: Saskatchewan, 8.1 per 
cent; Nova Scotia, 4.9 per cent; and New 
Brunswick, 0.5 per cent. The industry as 
a whole showed a 13-per-cent increase in 
per man-day production. 


Median Wage Increase in U.S. 
9.8 Cents in Second Quarter 


The median wage increase obtained in 
collective bargaining in the United States 
during the second quarter of this year was 
9.8 cents an hour, according to a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. This is the same as in the 
second quarter of 1958, whereas in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 and the first quarter 
of 1959 it had dropped to 8.4 cents. 

The increase in the median during the 
second quarter of this year was attributed 
partly to a seasonal concentration of settle- 
ments in the high-wage construction indus- 
try. The median in non-manufacturing 
industry excluding construction, however, 
was 10.1 cents; while in manufacturing it 
was 8.5 cents. Both medians were half a 
cent above those of the first quarter of 
the year. 

The median increase in the construction 
industry during the first half of the year 
was 14.6 cents an hour, which was half 
a cent below the median for the industry 
in 1958. The median increase in the textile 
industry, where increases for the past few 
years have been small, was up to 8.2 cents 
during the first half of this year. 
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U.S. Publishes 1955-75 Projection 


Of Labour Force, Population 

By 1965, there may be a shortage in the 
United States of men in the age group 
25-44, the ages between which many skilled 
workers gain their experience, it is predicted 
in a report by the U.S. Department of 
Labor projecting developments between 
1960 and 1975. 

As a result of this shortage, the report 
points out, rapid advancement will be pos- 
sible for workers with good preparation 
for their jobs. But at the same time, 
increased competition for “entry” jobs 
among inexperienced new workers will 
make it more difficult for young people to 
find employment. 

The 55-page study, Population and Labor 
Force Projections for the United States, 
1960 to 1975, estimates that the country’s 
labour force will reach 95,000,000 by 1975. 

Between 1955 and 1965, it is estimated, 
there will be an increase of 11,000,000 in 
the work force, but only about 2,500,000 
will be in the 25-and-over age group. More 
than 4,000,000 will be between 14 and 24, 
while another 4,000,000 will be adult 
women. 

Between 1965 and 1975 there will be an 
increase of almost 15,000,000, of whom 
young workers will number about 5,000,- 
000 and adult women about 2,000,000. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which prepared the report, foresees that the 
addition of large numbers of young people 
and married women to the labour force 
will mean an annually large increase in 
the number of part-time workers, and that 
employers will have to find additions to 
their skilled staffs from among these young 
workers and adult women. 


57,000 Immigrants in First Half 


Immigration to Canada dropped by more 
than 10,000 in the first six months of this 
year, amounting to 57,089 compared with 
67,744 for the same period in 1958, the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
has reported. Both figures were far behind 
the 182,416 immigrants who arrived during 
the first six months of 1957. 

In the second quarter of 1959, a total 
of 40,134 immigrants entered Canada, com- 
pared with 46,501 for the same period in 
1958. 

Of the 57,089 immigrants who arrived 
in the rst six months of this year, 29,535 
were destined to the labour force. The 
occupational group of 7,478 was listed as 
“manufacturing, mechanical and construc- 
tion”; of 5,372, labourer; of 5,192, service; 
of 3,065, professional; of 3,021, clerical. 


Changes in Unemployment Insurance Act 


Changes made by Second Session of Twenty-Fourth Parliament raise salary limit 
of insurable employment, increase employer and employee contribution rates, 
raise allowances for allowable earnings, extend maximum duration of benefits 


Important changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act were made during the Second 
Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament. 

On April 27, the Minister of Labour 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a 
measure to amend the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. On May 5, the House went 
into committee to consider the resolution 
and the Minister outlined the main features 
of the proposed changes. He explained 
that the amendments would raise the salary 
limit of insurable employment, increase the 
rates of contributions payable by employers 
and employees, raise allowances for inci- 
dental earnings, extend the maximum dura- 
tion of regular benefits from 36 to 52 weeks, 
and liberalize some of the provisions of the 
Act dealing with the qualifying period for 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The raising of the limit of insurable em- 
ployment of salaried employees brings 
“under the umbrella of unemployment in- 
surance protection persons making up to 
$5,460 as compared with only $4,800 under 
the present Act,” he said. The change is 
related to the continuing increase in salaries. 
When the Unemployment Insurance Act 
came into force in 1941, the ceiling was 
set at $2,000 per year. Because of the 
rising levels of wages and salaries, the 
ceiling applicable to the salaried group has 
had to be adjusted from time to time in 
order to maintain the coverage for the same 
classes of employees. Such adjustments 
were made in 1943, 1946 and in 1950, when 
the ceiling was raised to $4,800. 

The raising of the limit to $5,460 had 
been recommended both by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee as 
a measure to restore the shifting balance 
between average weekly earnings and the 
maximum coverage. The amendment does 
not affect the principle that employees paid 
at hourly, daily, piece or mileage rates are 
covered by the insurance irrespective of the 
amount of their earnings. 

Another amendment, which is closely 
related to this one, revises the schedule of 
rates of benefit; the change in the schedule 
of benefit rates was also made in the light 
of changes in wage levels in the past four 
years. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee had concurred in 
recommending an amendment which would 
again make the rates of benefits equal to 


approximately 50 per cent of the recent 
wages earned by claimants. The amend- 
ment adds two new classes of benefit, with 
the result that eventually the maximum 
weekly benefit that will be payable under 
the Act will be $36 for a person with a 
dependent instead of $30 as at present. 


A new schedule of allowable earnings is 
provided for by another amendment. Since 
the allowable earnings principle was first 
introduced in the Act in 1955, experience 
has shown that the amount of earnings 
allowed should be higher if the claimant is 
to have adequate incentive to take on casual 
work. The amendment increases allowable 
earnings to one half of the claimant’s bene- 
fit rate, rounded to the nearest dollar. A 
new schedule for allowable earnings pro- 
vides, in addition, for somewhat higher 
allowable earnings for the person with a 
dependent, thus recognizing the greater 
responsibilities of those with dependents. 


Another amendment, which sets out the 
grounds on which the period of qualification 
may be extended, adds to these grounds 
time served in penitentiary up to two years. 
Under the Act, prior to this amendment, a 
person who had spent up to two years in 
penitentiary would lose the benefit of his 
unemployment insurance contributions. 


The maximum duration of benefits was 
also increased, from 36 to 52 weeks. This, 
explained the Minister, “is being introduced 
in answer to many representations and 
reverts to the situation that existed back in 
1955”. When the Act was amended in 1955, 
the maximum duration was decreased on 
the ground that only a very small per- 
centage of claimants required protection be- 
yond 36 weeks. Since that time, the Gov- 
ernment has received many representations 
to the effect that the 52-week maximum 
duration should be restored. 

Another important change was the in- 
crease in the rates of contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund by Govern- 
ment, employers and employees. In regard 
to the new and higher contribution rates, 
the Minister observed that extensions of 
coverage and the adoption and extension of 
seasonal benefits had resulted, over the 
years, in a steady increase in payments out 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. The 
reasons for the increase in contributions is 
to maintain the Fund in a situation of stab- 
ility over the next few years. 
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The Minister explained that it was not 
the Government’s intention to adopt an in- 
flexible attitude in this regard. “I hope,” he 
said, “that the situation will be reviewed 
from time to time in the light of the re- 
quirements of the Fund and, should it be 
possible, as an example, a year from now 
to look at the situation and find it possible 
to reduce the rates, then most certainly that 
action would be taken”. 


Specific increases in contributions are 
prescribed for both employers and em- 
ployees and the schedule of contributions is 
changed accordingly. As far as the Govern- 
ment’s contribution is concerned, the 
formula remains unchanged. It provides 
that the employers pay 5/12 of the total, 
the employees 5/12 and the Government 
2/12. Although the amendment does not 
affect the ratio of the Government’s con- 
tribution to the Fund, increasing contribu- 
tions made by employers and employees 
automatically increases the absolute amount 
the Government would have to pay to pro- 
vide for its 2/12 of the total. 


The amendments summarized above are 
the more important provisions of the bill. 
At second reading, an amendment was 
moved and defeated on division. The 
amendment called for not proceeding with 
a bill “the terms of which do not provide 
that the contribution from the Government 
to the Fund be made equal to one-half that 
of the existing contributions from employers 
and employees”. 


The bill was read the second time on 
May 14, and referred to the House of 
Commons Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


The Committee heard a number of wit- 
nesses, including representatives of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and exam- 
ined the provisions of the bill clause by 
clause. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which presented its views on May 21, 
found the majority of amendments proposed 
by the bill acceptable in principle. How- 
ever, the proposed increase in contribution 
rates and the increase in the maximum 
duration of benefit from 36 to 52 weeks 
were not justified, the Association thought. 
An increase in contribution rate of not 
more than 20 per cent would not be opposed 
by the Association but “if employers and 
employees are expected to contribute more 
to the Fund, it is all the more reason that 
the Government should increase its own 
rate of contributions”. 


The view of the Association was that 
“there should be no amendments apart 
from those already accepted in principle, 
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until there has been a complete review and 
re-examination of the Act and scheme by 
some independent body and competent 
authority such as a Royal Commission”. 


The Canadian Labour Congress repre- 
sentatives, who submitted their brief on 
May 22, agreed with the major provisions 
of the bill but criticized the amendment 
dealing with the increase in the weekly 
contribution rate. The brief expressed the 
view that the Government’s contribution to 
the Fund should be made to equal one half 
of the combined contributions from em- 
ployers and employees. 


As to the raising of the ceiling on insur- 
able employment, the Canadian Labour 
Congress approved the amendment and at 
the same time stressed the importance of 
reviewing the level of earnings of salaried 
employees at regular intervals. The Con- 
gress thought that the ceiling of insurable 
employment should be adjusted “as often 
aS appears necessary and regulatory powers 
in this respect should be given to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission”. 


Other organizations of employers and 
employees which testified before the Com- 
mittee were the Canadian Construction 
Association, the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, the Canadian Retail 
Federation, Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
the Interprovincial Farm Union Council and 
The Board of Trade of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


Detailed consideration of the bill in the 
Standing Committee began on June 2 and 
ended on June 9. On June 10 the bill was 
reported to the House with one amendment, 
deletion of a clause dealing with a minor 
technical matter. The deletion had the effect 
of leaving Section 40 unchanged. It deals 
with employee contributions held in trust 
for Her Majesty in the event of liquidation, 
assignment or bankruptcy of an employer. 


The bill was considered in Committee of 
the Whole from June 15 to 18, a minor 
amendment was agreed to, and on June 19 
the bill was read the third time and passed. 
It received Royal Assent on July 8 and 
went into effect on September 27. 


Detailed Analysis ~ 


A more detailed analysis of some of the 
major provisions and a short account of 
minor changes are given below: 


The changes in the rates of contributions, 
the raising of the upper limit of insurable 
employment of salaried employees and a 
partial revision of the rates of benefit are 
reflected in the new schedules of earnings, 
contributions and benefit rates. 


As may be seen from Table 1, there is 
no change in the earning ranges at the 
lower end of the scale. At the upper end, 


TABLE 1.—NEW SCHEDULE OF CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Range of Weekly LHarnings in Weekly Contri- 














Dollars butions in Cents 

Old New Old New 
Less than 9 No change 8 10 
9 and under 15 ss 16 20 
15 “ce DRY “ce 94 30 
21 ss Dil se 30 38 
27 sh 33 S 36 46 
33 6 39 a 42 54 
39 se 45 “9 48 60 
45 < 51 “s 52 66 
‘ai By HY Bi 56 72 
57 and over 57 and under 63 60 78 
63 cs 69 60 86 
69 and over 60 94 


there are two new classes of earnings. The 
highest, open-end class of earnings ($57 
and over) has been converted into a new 
class ($57 and under $63) and another new 
class ($63 and under $69) has been added. 
The new open-end class covers earnings of 
$69 and over. 

The changes in the range of weekly earn- 
ings are related to the new rates of 
contributions. 

The new rates of contributions show an 
over-all increase of about 30 per cent over 
the previous rates. 





New Rates of Benefit 


A new scale of average weekly contribu- 
tions serves as a basis for determining the 
weekly rate of benefit for persons without 
dependents and those with dependents. 

The new rates of benefit are, in turn, 
related to the ranges of earnings and thus 
the new and old benefit rates can be 
compared. 


TABLE 2.—RATES OF BENEFIT 


Range of Average Weekly Rate of Benefit 


Weekly Contributions 





Person Without Person with 
Dependent Dependent 
Cents $ $ 
Less than 25 6 8 
25 and under 34 9 12 
34 ss 42 11 15 
42 S 50 13 18 
50 57 15 21 
57 s 63 17 24 
63 ss 69 19 26 
60 es 75 21 28 
75 § 82 23 30 
82 a 90 25 33 
90 and over 27, 36 


As the new benefit schedule adds two 
new rates of benefit at the top of the 
schedule, persons earning $63 and more 
will receive a higher benefit rate than prev- 
iously. Thus, the claimant earning $57 
and over was eligible for the benefit of $23 
if he was without dependents, and for $30 
if he had dependents. His new benefit will 


TABLE 3.—NEW AND OLD BENEFIT RATES COMPARED 


Range of Average Weekly Earnings in Dollars 


Old New 
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21 
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be higher than formerly, and will depend 
on the range of his earnings up to $69. A 
person in the class of earnings between 
$63 and $69 will receive $25 (“without 
dependents” rate) or $33 (“with dependents” 
rate). 

A person who claims benefit on the basis 
of earnings of $69 and more in the past 30 
weeks will receive (“without dependents” 
rate) $27 or (“with dependents” rate) $36. 
Formerly, the rates of $23 and $30 were 
applicable at the level of earnings of $57 
and over. 
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Weekly Rate of Benefit in Dollars 





Person Without Person with 


Dependent Dependent 
Old New Old New 

sore 6 No change é Nochange 
Aa estes 6 i. . 
ed aoe 9 x 12 s 
aeiere 11 re 15 
See 13 oe 18 i 
Ser ate 15 3 21 a 
oc mete Wy “ 24 a 
seas 19 ee 26 i 
ota 21 28 a: 
Ae ee 23 4 30 ‘S 
dees 23 25 30 33 

23 27 30 36 


Although the rates of benefit in the other 
groups of earnings have not been changed, 
the ratio of the benefit to earnings continues 
to be favourable to claimants in the lower 
groups of earnings. 


Protection of Benefit Rate on Second Claim 


Prior to the present amendment, a claim- 
ant who established a second or subsequent 
benefit period on the basis of contributions, 
some or all of which were made during a 
period when the claimant was working less 
than his normal full working week, may 
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have been entitled to a lower rate of benefit 
than that he received on his immediately 
preceding claim. 


The amendment aims, by adding a new 
provision to the Act, at minimizing the effect 
of a reduction in earnings and consequently 
in benefits caused by a shortened work 
week. Where successive benefit periods occur 
within two years, the rate of benefit during 
the new benefit period will not drop more 
than one class below that of the immediately 
preceding benefit period. As a result of the 
amendment, a claimant who, for example, 
was receiving his previous benefit at the 
rate of $25 and whose subsequent rate of 
earnings would entitle him to the benefit of 
$21 would, by the application of this rule, 
now be eligible for the benefit of $23. 


Relating Benefit Rates to Prior Contributions 


As prior to the amending Act the rate of 
benefit was based on a different scale of 
contributions, it was necessary to clarify 
the position of claimants who had contrib- 
uted to the Fund on the basis of the old 
schedule. 


The rate of contributions of persons 
whose benefit period is established on or 
after the date of coming into force of this 
amendment and who contributed to the 
Fund under the previous schedule of con- 
tributions is to be reckoned on the basis of 
a subsidiary schedule, shown on Table 4. 


The range of contributions listed in col- 
umn 1 refers to the actual contributions of 
claimants. The amounts shown in column 2 
are set out for the purpose of determining 
the rates of benefit for those claimants who 
are within the scope of this transitional 
provision. 


Extension of Qualifying Periods 


The basic requirement of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is that an insured per- 
son must have to his credit at least 30 
contribution weeks in the period of two 


TABLE 4.—SCHEDULE FOR DETERMIN- 
ING BENEFIT FOR CONTRIBUTORS TO 
FUND PRIOR TO AMENDMENT 


Range of Average Weekly Weekly Contributions 


Contributions 
Cents Cents 
Lesssthaniwee 20lpsases tae ee 206 
20 andcundere (aac 30 
27 &¢ DON Erne 38 
30 ss SU ae ee pas. arama 46 
39 s a SOI I 54 
45 ss OUR coer aber a neke ts, 60 
50 he A eh ee aie cottven ae 66 
54 es Doar ee eet ne 72 
HSTAn GOV. Cran wen te cere 78 


years immediately preceding his claim for 
benefit. Out of this total of two years, at 
least eight weeks have to be in the year 
immediately preceding the claim. This basic 
requirement is made less stringent by a 
provision of the Act which allows the period 
of two years and one year to be extended 
by the duration of incapacity to utilize 
contributions acquired during periods of 
employment prior to periods of illness, non- 
insurable employment or absence from 
work because of a stoppage arising from a 
labour dispute. 


The present amendment adds additional 
grounds for extension of the qualifying 
periods so as to cover persons serving a 
sentence of imprisonment in any peniten- 
tiary or other place of confinement. 


As the result of the amendment, relatively 
short-term prison inmates will not lose 
the unemployment insurance contributions 
earned in the two years prior to beginning 
their terms. 


New Schedule of Allowable Earnings 


The provision in respect to allowable 
earnings determines the amount of earnings 
which the claimant is allowed to earn at 
casual work without causing any reduction 
to be made in benefit. 

Under the new schedule, allowable earn- 
ings have been increased to one half of the 
claimant’s benefit rate, rounded to the 


TABLE 5.—OLD AND NEW ALLOWABLE EARNINGS 


Old Allowable Earnings Rates 








New Allowable Earnings Rates 





Single Dependency 
Weekly Benefits Earnings not Weekly Harnings not Weekly Earnings 
Single Dependency Deducted Benefits Deducted Benefits not 
Deducted 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6 8 2 6 3 8 4 
9 12 3 9 5 12 6 
11 15 4 6 15 8 
13 18 5 13 7 18 9 
15 21 6 15 8 21 11 
ity 24 7 17 9 24 12 
19 26 9 19 10 26 13 
21 28 11 21 ita 28 14 
23 30 13 23 12 30 15 
25 13 33 17 
27 14 36 18 


nearest dollar. Slightly higher allowable 
earnings are applicable in the case of 
claimants with dependents. 


Other Amendments 


One of the amendments not directly re- 
lated to unemployment insurance repeals a 
provision of the Act which provided for 


the control and licencing of private employ- 
ment agencies. The repeal of this provision 
places the matter of licensing or otherwise 
controlling private employment agencies 
outside the scope of the federal legislation. 
A number of minor amendments clarify 
some of the provisions of the Act and bring 
the text in line with the major changes 
discussed above. 





Equal Pay for Equal Work 


New Women’s Bureau publication traces development of idea that women should 
receive same pay as men for doing same work, measures taken to put idea into 
practice, and the demands this makes on women who wish to take advantage of it 


The development of the idea that women 
should get the same pay as men if they are 
doing the same or equivalent work—“equal 
pay for equal work’—the measures that 
have been taken to put it into practice, 
and the demands it makes on women who 
wish to take advantage of it, are described 
in a new publication just issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. 

The bulletin, Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
The Growth of the Idea in Canada,* 
describes equal pay for equal work as “a 
principle of remuneration in which wage 
rates are based on job content without 
regard to sex. It requires that a job be 
evaluated according to the work entailed 
and the skill and training needed and then 
that the worker be recompensed accord- 
ingly.” 

Although this principle would seem to be 
fair and reasonable, the bulletin says, the 
practice of paying women less than men 
for doing the same work remains wide- 
spread. One main argument commonly 
advanced in support of the practice is 
that a man is usually a family bread- 
winner, whereas a woman, it is assumed, 
has no such responsibilities and conse- 
quently is willing to take lower pay. 

“A more significant reason for this prac- 
tice, however, is the economics of the labour 
market, in particular, the law of supply and 
demand,” the report says. “Since women 
move in and out of the labour force with 
greater frequency than men, there are 
usually enough or more than enough of 
them available for any particular type of 
employment at any particular time. If the 





*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 
25 cents a copy. 


supply of men runs out, therefore, em- 
ployers know that they can find women 
to take the available jobs.” 

Other reasons for the lower wages paid 
to women are: that women usually have 
less job training and experience than men, 
that their employment is often cut short 
by marriage, that women are usually less 
interested than men in improving their 
qualifications and conditions of employment, 
and that most working women in Canada 
are not organized. 

However, the bulletin points out, “The 
changing role of women in the economy, 
particularly since the end of the Second 
World War, has strengthened the case for 
equal pay. Women have become a more 
stable element in the labour force of 
Canada. Nowadays one worker in four is 
a woman. 

“Experience has made it clear that the 
industrial output and efficiency of women 
workers can be as satisfactory as those of 
men. 

“Also the pattern of work in women’s 
lives has changed radically. Most women 
now expect, and indeed are expected, to 
work for pay at some time in their lives. 
More and more of them are remaining in 
jobs after marriage... 

“Also, women, though still in by no 
means large numbers, more often are found 
working alongside men in occupations for- 
merly staffed exclusively by men.” 

One manifestation of this change in the 
role of women is that the principle of equal 
pay for equal work has been recognized 
by federal law and by the laws of seven 
provinces, and that it is commonly the 
subject of collective bargaining and has 
become an important aim of the trade 
unions. 
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History 


Although occasional instances of support 
for the principle of equal pay for equal 
work in Canada have been recorded since 
as far back as 1882, it was during the First 
World War that it became a live issue, the 
bulletin says. This came about through the 
employment of women in factories and by 


the railways, where after gaining skill and 


experience they were sometimes paid the 
same rate as had been paid to men who 
had been doing similar work. 

During the last year of the war a 
government declaration of labour policy 
gave support to the principle of equal pay. 
At about the same time the McAdoo Award 
applying to the United States railways, 
which was made applicable to the Canadian 
railways by the Canadian Railway War 
Board, laid down the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. 

During the postwar depression, however, 
the report says, the question fell into the 
background and no action was taken con- 
cerning it until the Second World War. 
The Wartime Wages Control Order of 1941, 
however, made no distinction between the 
sexes in the matter of wages. Notwith- 
standing this, two years later a report by 
the National War Labour Board expressed 
misgivings about the practicability of apply- 
ing the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. 

As in the first war, the bulletin reports, 
the extensive employment of women in 
men’s work aroused in the minds of trade 
unionists “the fear that inequality of wage 
rates between men and women might ‘con- 
stitute an undermining of the wage rates 
and standards won by the trade unions over 
a long period of time’.” Some unionists 
favoured legislation, but others thought that 
recruiting women as trade unionists in larger 
numbers would be a more effective safe- 
guard. 


At the end of the war, returned members 
of the Armed Forces were faced with 
“unfair competition” by women working at 
the same jobs as men for less pay. Con- 
cern over this competition led the labour 
movement to request federal and provincial 
legislation to enforce the equal pay prin- 
ciple. 

The Government’s Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction also interested itself in 
the question of women’s employment, and 
a subcommittee appointed by it favoured 
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the principle of equality of pay, working 
conditions and opportunity for advancement 
for women. 

“The idea of equal pay for equal work 
had taken hold,” the report says. “Cam- 
paigns on behalf of legislation on the sub- 
ject gathered strength from many quarters. 
Some of the political parties made it a 
plank in their platforms. The National 
Council of Women strongly reiterated its 
support of the principle.” 

In 1951 the International Labour Organi- 
zation adopted the Convention on Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women Work- 
ers for Work of Equal Value. This had 
the effect of greatly increasing the pressure 
for legislation. 


Legislation 

Since 1951 seven provinces, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Saskat- 
chewan, have enacted equal pay laws. The 
federal Parliament passed equal pay legisla- 
tion in 1956. 

The report outlines the scope and provi- 
sions of the federal and provincial laws, 
including the coverage of the acts, what 
they describe as constituting “equal work,” 
methods prescribed for making complaints 
under the acts, how complaints are dealt 
with, protection provided to the complain- 
ants against reprisals, and penalties provided 
for breach of the law. 


Minimum Wage Orders and Equal Pay 


All the provinces have passed laws 
guaranteeing minimum wages to women em- 
ployees, usually with the exception of 
agricultural workers and domestic servants 
in private homes. In some of the provinces 
the minimums are set for women only. 

“For some 20 years in the province of 
Quebec identical minimum rates have been 
set for men and women workers. The 
same is true of Saskatchewan. In British 
Columbia most minimum wage orders cover 
both men and women employees, although 
there are a few covering only men or only 
women. All but two of the orders which 
cover both men and women set the same 
rates for workers of both sexes,” the report 
says. 

Some of the provinces set lower minimum 
rates for women than for men but there 
has been a tendency for the differential to 
be reduced during the past few years. 


Equal Pay Provisions in Collective Agreements 

Anticipating increased employment of 
women, after the Second World War the 
unions gave higher priority to the equal 
pay issue in collective bargaining than 
they had before the war. 

In bargaining, different unions approach 
the question of equal pay in different ways. 
Some have bargained to secure equal pay 
provisions in collective agreements, although 
such provisions are not frequent. Some 
contract provisions merely recognize the 
“principle of equal pay for equal work” 
without further defining it. Some clauses 
say that the woman must be doing a job 
“formerly done by a man” or must be 
given the same rate of pay for work 
described as a “male classification”. Other 
stipulations are that the woman must be 
doing, or be capable of doing, the work 
“without assistance”; or that she must “ren- 
der equal service” or “obtain approximately 
equal results in quality and quantity of 
production with adult male employees”. 

However the provisions are worded, the 
report remarks, the intention is to ensure 
that where men and women are doing the 
same jobs they are to receive the same pay. 


Job Evaluation Programs 


“The practice of job evaluation in a 
growing number of industries has contri- 
buted to the acceptance of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work,” the report says. 
It points out that, “Strictly speaking it is 
not possible to introduce equal pay without 
adequate appraisal of jobs on the basis 
of the work to be done, the skills required 
for its performance and the conditions under 
which it is performed. The principle is 
implicit in the process of determining with- 
out regard to personality the worth of one 
job in relation to another.” 


A Challenge to Women 

Under the heading, “A Challenge to 
Women,” the report states that, “Acceptance 
of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work is fundamental to the improvement 
of women’s economic status. It is a goal 
that challenges women to responsible par- 
ticipation in the working world.” 

The bulletin mentions three ways in which 
women can take advantage of the favourable 


attitude towards equal pay for equal work 
in Canada: by acquiring suitable vocational 
training, by participating in trade union 
activity, and by making use of equal pay 
legislation. 

For several reasons, the report says, 
women have been inclined to be apathetic 
towards making use of vocational training. 
The need, for financial reasons, to get work 
without waiting for training, the “lingering 
antipathy towards their sex in fields of 
work in which men predominate,” and the 
likelihood that marriage will cut short their 
employment are all given as reasons for 
this apathy. 

“Where women are organized and take 
an active part in labour matters, their 
chances of obtaining better working condi- 
ditions, including equal pay for equal work, 
are greatly improved,” the report states. 
“Comparatively few women workers in 
Canada, however, are members of unions. 
There are many reasons for this, the chief 
one being that most women are in occupa- 
tions that are poorly organized, for exam- 
ple, personal service occupations and 
white-collar jobs. What is more, even 
women who are union members are often 
indifferent about their membership and 
reluctant to put forward their point of view. 

“Their apathy towards the labour move- 
ment stems partly from the fact that until 
recently women were not expected to be 
continuing members of the labour force, 
and were therefore not encouraged to take 
office or become active in union affairs.” 

The bulletin warns that the fear or 
reluctance shown by women to make com- 
plaints of breaches of equal pay laws is 
“an attitude that must be overcome if equal 
pay legislation is to be effectively applied”’. 

The final chapter, “International Action 
on Behalf of Equal Pay,” touches on the 
influence on the question of equal pay that 
has been exercised by the International 
Labour Organization, the United Nations, 
the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women, the European Economic 
Community, and other international organi- 
zations. 

The provisions of ILO Convention 100 
and Recommendation 90 concerning the 
question are briefly described. 





The number of married women in New 
Zealand increased by some 90 per cent 
between 1926 and 1956, but the number of 
married women gainfully employed in- 
creased during the same period by 588 per 
cent, according to Labour and Employment 
Gazette, quarterly publication of the New 
Zealand Department of Labour. In the 
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30-year period the increase in population 
alone, the article says, might have added 
about 8,100 married women to the labour 
force, but the actual increase was 53,000. 
About 85 per cent of this increase was 
therefore due to a higher measure of par- 
ticipation. 
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Vocational Training for Commercial, 
Service Trades and Other Occupations 


Greatest growth in programs for training skilled manpower will be in post-high 
school courses, Department’s second bulletin on vocational training predicts 


Education at the high school level will 
continue to expand, particularly in rapidly 
growing urban areas, but the greatest 
development and growth will be in the 
post-high school and trade and occupational 
training programs, it is predicted in the 
second report on vocational training pro- 
grams in Canada in the series published 
under the Research Program on the Train- 
ing of Skilled Manpower.* 

“It is anticipated that the demand for 
technicians and other highly skilled work- 
men will increase for some years to come 
and consequently educational authorities 
are making preparations to increase present 
training facilities to accommodate additional 
applicants and to open new courses where 
the demand justifies the expense involved,” 
reports the bulletin, which is based on a 
survey by the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Vocational Training 
Section, Education Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, provincial Departments 
of Education and other provincial depart- 
ments concerned. 

The actual survey and preparation of the 
report were carried out by Dr. W. A. 
McWilliams, former Principal of H. B. Beal 
Technical and Commercial High School, 
London, Ont., and J. M. Grandbois of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The research 
program of which the survey formed a part 
is under the direction of the Interdepart- 
mental Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Committee, of which George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
Chairman. 

Bulletin 5B reports on publicly operated 
programs in commercial, home economics, 
art, service trades, fishing, forestry, land- 
scaping, marine engineering, and navigation. 

The courses described in the pamphlet 
are classified broadly as post-high school, 
high school and trade or occupational 
courses. In explaining these classifications 
the report says: 


The post-high school group includes advanced 
courses having the occupational objective of 
employment in a general or specific field at a 
higher level than that which could be attained 





*Vocational Training Programs in Canada—Com- 
mercial, Service and Other Occupations, Publicly 
Operated, Bulletin 5B. For a review of Bulletin 5A, 
dealing with technical and trade training, see L.G., 
Nov. 1958, p. 1252, and for a review of Bulletin 5C, 
dealing with vocational education in agriculture, see 
page 907 of this issue. 
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with high school graduation qualifications. Uni- 
versity courses leading to a degree, or courses 
leading to recognized professional status (e.g., 
registered nurse) are not included. 

The high school group consists of high 
school courses with a definite occupational 
objective. The courses include a study of 
mathematics, science, language, and _ social 
studies, along with training in specific occupa- 
tional skills and theory. 

The trade or occupational programs are 
designed to prepare youths and adults who 
have left the regular school system for entry 
into employment, or to help those already 
employed to advance in their jobs. The skills 
required in specific occupations, as well as 
such knowledge of theory as may be directly 
related to those occupations, form the main 
content of the courses. 

The main body of the report describes 
the courses that are available in each of 
the provinces. The authors point out that 
“the pattern of vocational education in 
Canada varies from province to province. 
It should therefore not be assumed that 
all the courses listed under any of the 
headings in this report provide training at 
the same level or for the same purpose. 
Courses of the same name in different 
provinces may not be equivalent in content 
or duration.” 

In general, the report states, the post- 
high school training programs and trade 
and occupational training programs are 
operated by provincial government depart- 
ments while vocational training at a high 
school level is under municipal direction 
with supervision by the provincial depart- 
ment of education. “The provincial govern- 
ments, recognizing the extra cost of 
providing vocational training programs as 
compared with costs for most other high 
school courses, regularly make payments 
towards capital costs for buildings and 
equipment and also pay higher grants 
towards the maintenance costs of approved 
vocational courses. 

“As terms of the British North America 
Act make public education a provincial 
responsibility, the federal Government does 
not operate any vocational training pro- 
grams, apart from special training given 
federal employees. However, under a series 
of federal-provincial agreements, it does 
provide financial assistance to provincial 
governments, towards expenditures made to 
operate or support vocational education.” 

A large amount of factual and statistical 
information is furnished in tables contained 
in an appendix to the report. 


Vocational Training in Agriculture in Canada 


Every province provides education in agriculture, reports newest bulletin in 
series under Department's Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower 


Provision for education in agriculture 
exists in every province in Canada, it is 
reported in a bulletin* published last month 
by the Department of Labour and based 
on a survey made last fall and winter of 
publicly operated technical and other voca- 
tional training programs in agriculture. 
Professional or degree programs were not 
included in the survey. 

But the provincial programs have tended 
to develop independently “in response to 
different conditions and needs throughout 
the country,” the bulletin points out. 

The survey was made by the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch of the Depart- 
ment in co-operation with provincial Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture under 
the general direction of the Interdepart- 
mental Skilled Manpower Training Research 
Committee, of which George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
Chairman. The survey was carried out and 
the report prepared by Newcombe Bentley 
of the Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
who was released temporarily by that 
Department to undertake the study. 

The survey concerned training for engage- 
ment in agricultural production, and did 
not include professional or degree programs 
at universities, nor the training of persons 
for employment in jobs relating to agricul- 
ture such as sales or services to farmers 
or the processing of farm products. 

Provision for education in agriculture 
exists in every province of Canada but 
there is no federal agency nor any national 
organization of personnel engaged in this 
field of training, the bulletin reports. Some 
exchanges of information among the respon- 
sible provincial agencies is encouraged 
through the Vocational Training Branch 
and the National Vocational Training 
Advisory Council of the federal Department 
of Labour. 





*Vocational Training Program in Canada: Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture, Publicly Operated, 
Bulletin 5C in the series prepared under the Depart- 
ment’s Research Program on the Training of Skilled 
Manpower. Bulletin 5A deals with technical and trade 
training (L.G., Nov. 1958, p.1252) and Bulletin 5B 
(see page 906) with vocational training for com- 
mercial, service and other occupations. 
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“The provincial programs have, how- 
ever, tended to develop independently in 
response to different conditions and needs 
throughout the country.” 

The first part of the report deals briefly 
with: agricultural extension, educational 
programs for farm women and girls, the 
National Farm Radio Forum, and training 
for employment on farms. This section is 
followed by detailed reports of programs 
in each province. 

The programs of education in agriculture 
in effect in each province are reported under 
three main headings: (1) Diploma courses 
in agriculture, (2) Agriculture education in 
high schools, and (3) Short courses, study 
groups and clubs. 

The diploma courses in agriculture include 
those provided in Schools of Agriculture 
established specifically to provide vocational 
training for farming as well as those con- 
ducted in association with degree courses. 

Reports on agriculture education in high 
schools cover all courses or subjects offering 
specific education in agriculture whether the 
objective is general education, exploratory, 
pre-vocational or vocational. 

Agricultural short courses include planned 
programs in instruction directed towards 
farmers or prospective farmers where the 
subject matter has to do primarily with 
agricultural production practices and related 
problems. The bases of operation vary from 
full-time programs conducted over several 
months to once-a-week night classes. 

An appendix contains notes on the need 
for improved vocational education in agri- 
culture, objectives of the schools of agricul- 
ture in Alberta, suggested home farm 
projects—Ontario, extracts from 4H Beef 
Calf Club Regulations—Alberta, extracts 
from 4H Club  brochure—Nova Scotia, 
Summary—Enrolment in 4H Clubs in 
Canada, Sample program—night school 
classes—B.C., trends towards farm business 
management studies, vertical integration and 
contract farming, and sample student time- 
tables—diploma courses. 
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Earnings, Employment and Education, 1997 
of Engineering and Scientific Manpower 


Department issues seventh bulletin in professional manpower series, based on 
survey of the second third of the Scientific and Technical Personnel Register 


The latest report on professional man- 
power in Canada by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power Resources in Canada: Their Earnings, 
Employment and Education, 1957, Profes- 
sional Manpower Bulletin No. 7, which has 
just been issued, is based on information 
received from 10,633 professional persons 
enrolled in the Scientific and Technical 
Personnel Register of the Department. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 25 cents 
a copy. 


The Personnel Register was started dur- 
ing the Second World War on a compulsory 
basis and has been continued since the war 
on a voluntary footing. To meet the de- 
mand for up-to-date information on the 
nation’s scientific and technical manpower 
resources, the Department has developed a 
program under which a third of the Register 
is surveyed each year; the latest report con- 
tains some of the results of a survey of the 
second third made in 1958. 


The survey covers representatives of every 
branch of engineering, architecture and the 
following fields of science: agriculture, 
biology, chemistry, forestry, geology and 
geophysics, mathematics, physics and vet- 
erinary medicine. Engineers are the largest 
group, comprising 55 per cent of the total, 
while architects make up 4 per cent. The 
natural sciences are represented by 38 per 
cent of the returns, and veterinary medicine 
by about 3 per cent. 


The bulletin is divided into four chapters. 
The first deals with earnings of professional 
persons, the second gives details of their 
employment, the third traces the relation 
between their employment and their educa- 
tional attainments, while the fourth deals 
with their education, particularly with post- 
graduate studies. Statistical information is 
contained in 24 tables. 


Salaries 


Median salaries in 1957 for engineers 
with a bachelor’s degree only, including 
those with some postgraduate training but 
without a graduate degree, ranged from 
$4,600 for 1957 graduates to a peak of 
$10,600 for 1920-24 graduates, the survey 
found. The median 1957 salary for scientists 
with a bachelor’s degree ranged from $4,400 
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for 1957 graduates to $8,600 for those who 
graduated before 1915. 

“Engineers with postgraduate degrees did 
not appear, on the average, to have reached 
salary levels as high as those with under- 
graduate degrees only,” the bulletin states. 
“Scientists with postgraduate degrees, on 
the other hand, had reached considerably 
higher salary levels than those holding only 
an undergraduate degree. 

“In general the salaries of both engineers 
and scientists increased quite rapidly during 
the first dozen years of experience, then 
less rapidly, until a plateau was reached 
after about 20 years of experience.” 

There was not sufficient information to 
explain fully why older engineers with 
undergraduate degrees earned more than 
those with postgraduate degrees, while with 
scientists the opposite was true, the report 
says. Some explanations are offered, 
however. 

There were found to be a greater propor- 
tion of both engineers and scientists with 
single degrees than with postgraduate 
degrees employed in industry, where salaries 
were generally higher than elsewhere. One 
of the main reasons why this did not work 
to the advantage of single-degree scientists 
as it did for single-degree engineers ap- 
peared to be “that there was less shift of 
scientists with single degrees, as experience 
increased, into functions where earnings 
were relatively higher than was the case 
for single-degree engineers”. 

The concentration of older engineers with 
single dergees in highly paid administrative, 
management and executive functions tended, 
the report suggests, to raise their salaries 
above those of their fellows who had higher 
degrees. “In contrast, the higher concentra- 
tion of scientists in jobs outside industry 
meant that those in administrative func- 
tions tended to exercise a less buoyant in- 
fluence on general salary levels.” 


According to Kind of Employer 


Industry paid the highest salaries in 1957 
to engineers at all levels of training ‘and 
experience. Government came next, while 
universities paid the lowest salaries. Median 
salaries paid in industry ranged from $6,900 
to $11,500, governments paid from $6,300 
to $8,700, and universities from $5,600 to 
$8,500 (in a few cases). 


(Continued on page 949) 


Older Workers 


Are They a Better Employment Risk? 


Reprint of latest issue of “2 Minutes of Employment Facts,” regularly issued 
folder that is widely distributed by the Department to the employers of Canada 


The hiring policies of most employers 
go farther than just finding people with the 
skills or the potential required for specific 
jobs. They are concerned also with build- 
ing a stable work force—with cutting down 
the risk of loss and inefficiency caused by 
high rates of labour turnover, from absen- 
teeism, or from poor morale and lack of 
harmony among his staff. 

One of the factors considered by most 
employers is the job applicant’s age. Often 
he must decide, other things being equal, 
whether an older or a younger worker is 
the better employment risk. 

Youth certainly has many qualities that 
should be valuable in an employee. The 
younger worker, for instance, is likely to 
enjoy good health, physical strength and 
endurance. He should have mental flexibility 
and adaptability, with no preconceived ideas 
on how the job should be done. He has 
left school more recently, retains more of 
what he has learned and can be expected 
to welcome further training. He will likely 
have vitality, ideas and enthusiasm. 

On the face of it, youth seems to give 
the job applicant a real advantage for many 
kinds of employment. What can the older 
worker offer to set against it? 

First, since the older worker has a longer 
work history, it is much easier for an em- 
ployer to know what kind of person he 
is hiring. His experience, his skills, his 
success and his suitability for the job are 
all on the record. And in the less tangible 
area of human relations he is likely to be 
a good risk, since maturity normally brings 
tolerance and understanding of others. Most 
older workers will have learned to get along 
with people—to take orders without resent- 
ment and to give orders with consideration. 

The older worker is a better risk on 
the score of labour turnover. He has 
learned the kind of work he likes and can 
do and when he finds a suitable job he 
will probably want to remain in it. This 
makes it worthwhile to train an older worker 
for a new job or process, even though he 
has a shorter potential working career. On 
the score of absenteeism and _ industrial 
accidents the older worker is at least as 
good a risk as any other worker and very 
often a much better risk—a fact attested 
over and over again by employers. And 
although the older worker may not have 
the strength or agility of youth, most jobs 


today demand skill or knowledge rather 
than strength. 

The enthusiasm of youth tends to become 
tempered by realism. As a man grows older 
he no longer believes he is going to make 
a million dollars—he becomes more con- 
cerned with a decent standard of living and 
a measure of satisfaction in his work, he 
has a stake in his community and he looks 
for stability. The elderly worker in the 
higher age brackets, near the end of his 
working career, may find all that he is 
looking for in so-called dead-end jobs which 
do not lead to promotion, or in repetitive 
jobs which put a premium on patience— 
the jobs in which young people become 
restless. 

Youth is considered to be the time of 
enthusiasm and ideas—valuable qualities in 
any business. But youth has no monopoly 
of ideas and older persons have a larger 
measure of the experience and judgment 
that are equally important in the day-to- 
day work of industry. As some employers 
have pointed out, a well-balanced and suc- 
cessful working team should contain younger 
and older workers and take advantage of 
the qualities of both. 

Whether or not an older worker is old 
in years depends as much on the hiring 
policies of the employer to whom he is 
applying as on any quality he may possess. 
An older worker is anyone who has diffi- 
culty in finding employment because of his 
age, and this includes people as young as 
40—sometimes younger. The employer 
whose policy does not even allow examina- 
tion of the qualifications of workers beyond 
an arbitrary hiring age narrows his field 
of choice and risks eliminating the very 
workers who perhaps could best perform 
his jobs. 


The Department’s weekly radio program, 
“Canada at Work,” during the week of 
September 6 began a five-week series of 
broadcasts on the older worker problem. 
The program is carried by 71 independent 
radio stations from St. John’s, Nfid., to 
Vancouver. 

Speakers on the five broadcasts are: 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 


Civilian Rehabilitation, and Chairman, 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers. 


(Continued on page 916) 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in Trade Unions 


CLC Ontario summer school holds special course on women’s participation in 
trade unions. British conference of unions catering to women workers sees 
women workers as one of major groups among which union membership can expand 


A special course for discussion of the role 
of women in trade unions was held for 
the first time this year at “Whitesands,” 
the Canadian Labour Congress Ontario 
Summer School. 


The school, which has been held annually 
since the TLC-CCL merger in 1956, offers 
executive members of local unions courses 
in collective bargaining procedures and 
union administration. It also introduces 
them to the wider role of the trade union 
movement in community services, political 
action, international affairs, labour legisla- 
tion and public relations. 


Whitesands is one of five schools held 
each summer in different parts of the coun- 
try, the others being located in Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Northwestern 
Ontario. 


Five weeks of union leadership training 
were held at Whitesands this year, with a 
total attendance of 350 registered in 25 
different courses; each course runs for a 
week. Local unions elect representatives 
to participate in the school and pay their 
wages during the week of absence from 
regular work. The CLC provides room 
and board. 

Women compete on the same basis as 
men for the right to attend, and each year 
the number of women enrolled in the 
various courses has increased. It was hoped 
that the new course on women’s participa- 
tion in trade unions would be of interest 
not only to the women officers but also to 
men on the executives of locals containing 
many women members. However, the 
enrollment was made up entirely of women. 
Most of them were clerical or stenographic 
workers; there were some plant workers, 
and several were wives of men attending 
other courses. 

The sessions were informal, sometimes 
aided by a “true-false” questionnaire filled 
in by the members of the group and then 
discussed. The women proved to be keen 
students. They brought up interesting prob- 
lems that arise in their own work and 
showed an eagerness to talk about the 
special concerns of women in employment. 


At one session, the purpose and program 
of the Women’s Bureau of the federal 
Department of Labour were described by 
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a representative of the Bureau. Other sub- 
jects discussed in: the course were labour 
legislation in Canada, particularly minimum 
wages and equal pay and other laws of 
special interest to women; attitudes towards 
women workers and some of the reasons 
why they do not participate more fully in 
union affairs; and the history of women’s 
place in the trade union movement. 


The group also dealt with the broader 
question of the structure of the Canadian 
labour movement and the _ relationship 
between the different units from the indiv- 
idual locai union to the Canadian Labour 
Congress. For one session, the women 
joined forces with the “Building Your 
Union” group to see a film on parliamentary 
procedure for use in union meetings. 


The Director of the summer school anti- 
cipates that courses dealing with questions 
relating to women workers and their jobs 
will be held annually. Believing that the 
special interests of women workers should 
be related to the larger concerns of the 
labour movement as a whole, he hopes that 
some of the men at the school will include 
this course in their studies and that women 
will continue to participate in other courses 
of interest to all workers. 


Women Trade Unionists in Britain 


There are about 1.4 million women trade 
unionists in Great Britain among the 8.4 
million members affiliated with the Trade 
Union Congress, according to a report pre- 
sented at the 29th Annual Conference 
of Representatives of Unions Catering for 
Women Workers. This means that even 
in a long-industrialized country such as 
Britain, four women workers in every five 
are still outside the labour movement. 


The Conference agreed that women work- 
ers, together with men in commerce, dis- 
tribution and banking, are the main groups 
among whom trade union membership can 
be extended in Britain. 


The Conference unanimously passed a 
resolution urging that “trade unionists, 
whose wives and daughters enter industry, 
should see that they do so with a trade 
union card; and that women who join trade 
union branches in which most members are 
men should be welcomed and encouraged to 
play a responsible part.” 


From the Labour Gazette, Sepiember 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Board of Conciliation under Industrial Disputes Act submits report three days 
after appointment and settles strike of freight handlers at Fort William. The 
Deputy Minister of Labour, sent to scene, advised strikers to apply for board 


On August 14, 1909, Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, Minister of Labour, received 
a telegram from the secretary of the Trades 
and Labour Council in Port Arthur which 
read as follows: “Strike Committee of 
freight-handlers, Fort William, request your 
presence here to hear their grievances and 
effect settlement. Wire reply.” 


The Minister replied that the Deputy 
Minister, F. A. Acland, was leaving for 
Fort William immediately “to lend the good 
offices of the Department towards effecting 
a settlement,,. He added, “I bespeak for 
him the confidence of each of the parties.” 


Mr. Acland, reporting on August 26, 
stated that he had arranged for a formal 
application for a conciliation board to be 
made on August 18. This board reported 
on August 24. Mr. Acland remarked that 
this showed “with what expedition the 
machinery of the Act may be worked when 
there is a special urgency for the same”. 


The Deputy Minister’s report, the text of 
which was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of September 1909, showed that the strike, 
which involved 700 freight handlers at the 
freight sheds of the CPR at Fort William, 
had begun suddenly on August 9, “without 
any formal warning to the company”. The 
result had been to “to derange the shipping 
facilities of Fort William”. 


The dispute mainly concerned wages, 
although there was some complaint of harsh 
treatment of employees by some of the 
foremen. The rate of wages paid had been 
174 cents an hour for day work and 20 
cents for night work, with an additional 
cent an hour which was given as a bonus 
at the end of the season “to the men who 
remain on duty until that time arrives,” 
according to Mr. Acland’s report. 

On August 10 the Mayor of Fort Wil- 
liam received a deputation of several of the 
strikers, which set forth their demands. 
The Mayor promised to try to bring about 
a settlement. 

On August 12, however, a clash occurred 
between the strikers and about 30 special 
constables brought from Winnipeg by the 
company, in which firearms were used and 
“many persons were severely injured”. The 
Deputy Minister’s report stated that | 
constables were wounded and taken to the 


hospital, and several of the strikers are 
believed also to have been wounded and 
taken away by their comrades; no wounded 
strikers were taken to the hospital.” 


The Mayor went to the scene of the 
outbreak, read the Riot Act, and called 
for the militia. “A detachment 150 strong 
of the 96th Regiment located in Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur were soon on duty 
and order was restored.” Seventy-five men 
of the Canadian Mounted Rifles were also 
sent from Winnipeg. 

There was no further violence, but the 
next day more than 100 men were brought 
in by the company from the East, and work 
was partially begun again at the freight 
sheds. 

The Mayor resumed his negotiations for 
a settlement, and as a result of his efforts 
and “of the knowledge obtained by the 
strikers of the nature of the Industrial 
Disputes Act,” of which it appeared they 
had hitherto known nothing, an agreement 
was reached to apply for an investigation 
under its provisions. On this understanding 
the men returned to work on August 16. 

On August 14 the military had been with- 
drawn, and during the next day, the report 
said, “the city police had arrested a number 
of men believed to have been implicated 
in the affair of the 12th, and the men 
arrested were taken to Port Arthur for 
trial”. 

The first act of the Deputy Minister on 
his arrival in Fort William was to arrange 
for a formal application to be made for 
a conciliation board. This board was set 
up on August 21, and immediately began 
an inquiry. 

The board, in its report dated August 24, 
recommended that the rate of pay be 
increased to 204 cents an hour for day work 
and 234 cents for night work, effective 
August 16—the day the men returned to 
work. The men had asked for 22% cents 
and 25 cents, respectively. They also recom- 
mended the abolition of the bonus system, 
with payment of the bonus to be made up 
to date. Complaints of ill treatment the 
board held to be unsupported by evidence. 


“This report was understood to be accept- 
able to both parties to the dispute,” Mr. 
Acland said. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board issued 
seven certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected three applications for certification, 
and rejected one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the Board 
received eleven applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax. 
The Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 
(3G Auge. p: 629). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a system-wide unit of operating and 
maintenance employees of The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority. The Dominion 


Canals Employees’ Association and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervened 


(EGa AU c ee piro29 )y 

3. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (L.G., July, p. 718). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, helpers, and ware- 
housemen employed by Thompson’s Trans- 
fer Company Limited, operating in and 
out of Middleton and Halifax, N.S. (L.G., 
FEUER Sof 1182))). 

5. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5826, on behalf of a unit of stevedores 
employed by H. J. O’Connell Limited, in 
its wharf and yard departments at Port 
Cartier (Shelter Bay), Que. (L.G., Aug., 
D530). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
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feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of J. Sherman & Sons employed in trucking 
operations in and out of Leamington and 
Kingsville, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 830). 

7. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed by Shell Cana- 
dian Tankers, Limited, aboard the MV 
Tyee Shell operating on the West Coast 
CEGPrAues =p. ©8350)" 


Representation Vote Ordered 


United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., respondent, and International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 830). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Northern Transportation Company, Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., respondent (Western Arc- 
tic) (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1397). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Internatinal Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent, and United Steelworkers 
of America, intervener (L.G., July, p. 719). 
The application was rejected as premature 
in view of the fact that the United Steel- 
workers of America had been certified for 
the same unit of employees on April 9, 
1959, and the Board was not prepared, in 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





the circumstances, to grant consent to the 
making of the application. 


3. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., 
respondent, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, intervener, and 
United Steelworkers of America, intervener 
(hoistmen and compressor operators) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 831). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the Board considered that 
the unit of hoistmen was not appropriate 
for collective bargaining in the uranium 
mining industry, in which such employees 
have been included in production units of 
employees for bargaining purposes. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 

The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting John 
Wood on behalf of J. S. Broda, et al, appli- 
cants, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., respondent, and 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 


B.C., respondent (L.G., July, p. 719) (See 
“Reasons for Judgement” below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Leal 505, on behalf 
of a unit of Longshoremen employed by 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


2. North Shore Railway Association, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Seven Islands, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (Eastern Branch), on behalf of a unit 
of masters and mates employed aboard 
tugs owned and operated by McAllister 
Towing, Ltd., Montreal. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: Rémi Duquette). 

4. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 510, on 
behalf of a unit of first aid attendants 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satsfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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employed by various ship owners, agents 
and stevedoring companies represented by 
the Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 565 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bucking- 
ham Transportation, Inc. operating in and 
out of Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
W. E. Sproule). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of typewriter mechanics employed 
by the Canadian National Railways at Win- 
nipeg. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

7. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local No. 15, on behalf of a unit of office 
clerks employed by Sea-Van Express Limited 
at North Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. R. Currie). 

8. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., at 
Prince Rupert. B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
GAR. Currie): 


9. National Harbours Board Group, 
Churchill, Man., of the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
at Churchill, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by The British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, aboard the MV Clifford J. Rogers 
operating on the West Coast (Investigating 
Officers; D.(S. Tysoe) 

11. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Ken Magehey Construction Co., 
Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: 
D>. lysoe): 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, Licensed Divi- 
sion, applicant, Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., intervener (L.G., July, p. 719). 


Reasons for Judgment 
in Application for Revocation of Certification affecting 
John J. Wood on behalf of J. S. Broda, et al, applicant 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 


respondent 


This is an application under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
for revocation of an order of certification 
of the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., as bargaining 
agent for a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Northland Navigation Co. Ltd. 
(hereinafter called the Company). The said 
order was made by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board on January 22, 1954, cer- 
tifying the respondent as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of the Company 
comprising marine engineers engaged on 
vessels operated by the Company and clas- 
sified as chief engineer, second engineer, 


and third engineer, excluding from the bar- 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Vice 
Chairman and Acting Chairman; and ice H. 
Baich, EB. R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. 
Hills, A. R. Mosher, Gérard Picard and A. C. 
Ross, members 

The Judgment of the Board was delivered by 
the Acting Chairman. 
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gaining unit the shore engineer, relieving 
engineers who are primarily shore engineers, 
and engine fitters employed ashore. 

The application is submitted by one J. J. 
Wood, Director of Licensed Division, Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, (hereinafter called 
the SIU) as representative of 19 petitioners 
who claim to be marine engineers employed 
by the Company. These persons allege in 
the application that the respondent no 
longer represents a majority of marine 
engineers emplayed by the Company. 

The application was made under date 
of May 4, 1959. 

The respondent contested the application, 
claiming that the engineer employees were 
led to believe there was an agreement be- 
tween the Company and the SIU covering 
the marine engineer unit. 

The application sets forth that the 
approximate number of employees in the 
bargaining unit for which revocation of 


certification was desired is 24 marine en- 
gineers. On consideration of the report of 
the Board’s investigating officer, who 
checked company and union records, the 
Board finds that there were two other em- 
ployees eligible for inclusion in the certified 
unit of employees affected by the application 
for revocation, the total unit thus com- 
prising 26 marine engineers. 


On a check of the names of the 19 peti- 
tioners against the names of the 26 marine 
engineers in the unit, the Board finds that 
16 persons claiming to be marine engineers 
employed by the Company signed the 
application for revocation of certification. 


As of the same time, the Board finds 
that 17 employees in the bargaining unit 
were members in good standing of the 
respondent. 


At the hearing before the Board, the 
respondent, inter alia, submitted and filed 
as evidence statements signed subsequent to 
the application for revocation by several 
of the employees in the unit who had also 
signed as supporting the application for 
revocation. In these statements, the signers 
stated that they wished to be represented 
by the respondent and wished to have 
their names withdrawn from the application 
seeking revocation of certification. 


The Board had also set down for hearing 
at the same time as this application for 
revocation of certification an application 
made to the Board by the SIU under date 
of May 13, 1959, to be certified as bar- 
gaining agent of this same unit of marine 
engineers of the Company for which the 
respondent has been certified. 

At the start of the hearing, counsel for 
the SIU requested leave to withdraw the 
application and this has been granted by 


the Board. No reason was advanced by or 
elicited from the representatives of the 
SIU for the request for withdrawal and the 
Board is therefore left to draw its own 
inferences therefrom. 

The Board, having taken into considera- 
tion the evidence submitted on behalf of 
the applicant in the form of the application 
and documents filed in support of the 
application and the other evidence submitted 
on behalf of the applicant at the hearing 
of the application, and the evidence sub- 
mitted by the respondent at the hearing, 
including the statements of employees seek- 
ing to withdraw their names from _ the 
application for decertification, and the re- 
port on membership status of the respond- 
ent in the bargaining unit as of the time of 
the application for decertification, and hav- 
ing considered the arguments submitted on 
behalf of the parties, is not satisfied that 
the respondent no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit 
for which it was certified. The application 
for decertification is rejected accordingly. 

(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and 
Acting Chairman. 
for the Board. 
for John J. Wood, 
on) bebali (Olas: 
R. H. McKERcHER, | Broda, ef al, and for 
L. J. MCLAUGHLIN, | the Seafarers’ Inter- 
JOHN J. Woop, national Union of 
PETER SCRAGG, North America, Cana- 
dian District, Licensed 
Division. 
] for the National Asso- 
R. G. GREAVES. ciation of Marine En- 
{ gineers of Canada, Inc. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 7, 1959. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railways and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (grain shovellers) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

2. British Overseas Airways Corporation 
and International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 
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3. Algom Uranium Mines Limited and 


District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


4, Pronto Uranium Mines Limited and 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation, Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). . 

5. Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 


and’ Local 880, International Brotherhood 


of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough }. 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Station CKVL Limited, Ver- 
dun, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians, 
Region No. 6 (Conciliation Officer: Rémi 
Duquette) (L.G., Aug., p. 831). 

2. M. Rawlinson Ltd., Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers, 
Local 419 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Aug., 
Dp. 651). 

3. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Lodges 714 and 1751 (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (L.G., Aug., p. 831). 

4. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Medicine Hat, and Local 511, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Aug., 
De sol). 

5. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and Local 511, United Pac- 
kinghouse Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion» Officer:) J, So.eGunn) 2G. sAuc. 
p. 831). 

6. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Bur- 
naby, B.C., Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dock- 
men’s Union, Local 605 (Conciliation 
Officers) Go Re’ Curnrie) SOG erAUus puso. )e 

7. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Local 396, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Aug., 
Dp: $319: 

8. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Victoria, and General Teamsters Union, 
Local 885 (Conciliation Officer: G. H. 
Purvis: ‘vicew@Gs R: -Currie)) (1, Gs mren:, 
p. 156). 

9. East-West Transport Limited (Bur- 
naby, B.C., Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dock- 
men’s Union, Local 605 (Conciliation 
Officer:*D.\S. Tysoe)” (LG) Feb. piel56). 

10. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 
(Winnipeg Terminal) and Local 979, Gen- 
eral Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 





Older Workers 


(Continued from page 909) 
Cecil White, Senior Actuary, Department 
of Insurance. 
Dr. W. H. Cruikshank, Vice-President, 
The Beil Telephone Company of Canada. 
John W. Bruce, OBE, General Organizer, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
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Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(Ie GepbDecu o> Spats: 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., Aug., p. 831). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in July to deal with a dis- 
pute between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, 
Region 77, District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America (see above) was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge 
Robinson was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Kenneth C. Gray, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., and I. Graham, Collins Bay, 
Ont., who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Navi- 
gators’ Association (L.G., June, p. 613). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506 (L.G., 
June; p; 613). The ttext® af the teponce. 
reproduced below. 

3. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., June, p. 613). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

4. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Jan., p. 54). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements after Strike after Board Procedure 


Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 832). Settlement reached July 16. 


Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 
A summary of the talks will be published 
in the next issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation that was appointed by the 
Honourable, the Minister of Labour, under 
the provisions of the “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act” to en- 
deavour to bring about agreement between 
the parties to the said dispute, and to find 
terms for a collective agreement that the 
parties will accept, and to report to the 
Honourable, the Minister of Labour pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 17 of 
the “Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act”. 

Victor L. Dryer, QC, and D. E. Mc- 
Taggart, with A. I. Grist, A. F. Dickenson, 
D. O. Cliffe, R. C. McMinch and J. Bowers 
appeared for the association, the bargaining 
agent. 

G. E. Manning, with H. Johnson, H. D. 
Cameron and J. D. Kyle appeared for the 
company, the employer. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute between the parties. 

The Board met with the parties on June 
BO. July 1, July 2, and. July, 6,,1959. 

The parties to the dispute are bound 
by the terms of a collective agreement that 
is effective from March 1, 1958, for the 
term up to and including September 30, 
1959, (Agreement No. 6—Article 19— 
Section 1). 

On June 1, 1958, the company com- 
menced operations with the Bristol Britan- 
nia aircraft, a turbo-jet type of aircraft 
along with its regular type of propellor- 
driven aircraft known as the D.C.-6B air- 
craft. The former plane has a flight speed 
of 360 miles per hour and flies at altitudes 
ranging up to 35,000 feet. The latter plane 
cruises at approximately 250 miles per 
hour at a considerably lower altitude than 
the Bristol Britannia. 

Due to the fact that neither party knew 
fully what extra work, stress and strain, if 
any, would be encountered by navigators 
operating the new type of aircraft the 
parties decided further study of the problem 
was required. 

Before making any decision in this re- 
gard both parties agreed to withhold any 
action for some time; so that the close 
observation of actual flying conditions en- 
countered by navigators on Britannia air- 
craft might disclose the extra amount of 





work required to be done by navigators 
operating this new type of aircraft. 
Accordingly, so that this delay might be 
effectively put into effect without holding 
up the agreement any longer, the following 
letter of understanding (No. 7) was incor- 
porated into the agreement:— 
_ Whereas the Company does not agree at this 
time to the application of an equipment dif- 
ferential for Bristol Britannia aircraft, it is 
agreed that the rates of pay and hours of work 
for Navigators assigned to such equipment 
may be reviewed anytime after completion of 
three months from the commencement date of 
scheduled operation of this equipment in C.P.A. 
Service, upon written notice by either party. 
Any agreement reached at this time will 
ee Leder to the date of the first scheduled 
ight, 


Therefore, it appears to this Board that 
the only issues in this instance revolve 
around the rates of pay and hours of work 
for navigators employed on Bristol Britan- 
nia aircraft; this based upon the application 
of an equipment differential for navigating 
Britannia aircraft compared with the oper- 
ation of D.C.-6B aircraft. 


The company contended there should be 
no application of an equipment differential. 
The association took the opposite position, 
and in addition requested a revision of the 
terms in the agreement in relation to 
guaranteed minimum time at home and 
seniority for the navigators of Britannia 
aircraft. 


It must be noted that Bristol Britannia 
aircraft have been in the company’s service 
for more than one year: the Board was not 
advised why the problems concerning this 
type of aircraft had not been resolved at an 
earlier date by the parties. 


It is also to be noted that the present 
agreement expires September 30, 1959— 
less than three months from the present 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Air Line Navigators’ Association, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and John N. 
Lyon, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. The 
text of the report is reproduced here. 


oy 


time. No doubt both parties will soon be 
in serious negotiations for a new agreement. 

Therefore, it is the unanimous considered 
opinion of the Board that the issues of 
“ouaranteed minimum time at home” and 
of “seniority” should be deferred at present. 

This is in order that the parties may give 
full consideration to these issues at the 
forthcoming negotiations for a new agree- 
ment; and after more complete knowledge 
has been garnered from information based 
on actual flying conditions experienced by 
Britannia aircraft navigators. 

The Board believes that any recommen- 
dations in relation to these issues, at this 
time, might prejudice the position of one 
or other of the parties at the forthcoming 
bargaining procedure for a new agreement. 

The Board also believes that as there is 
such a short period remaining for the term 
of the present agreement any recommenda- 
tion made by the Board now would have 
a negligible effect on the parties to the 
dispute. 

In view of the fact that hours of work 
cannot be awarded retroactively, and in 
the light of the Board’s desire not to set a 
pattern for any forthcoming negotiations 
between the parties in relation to a new 
agreement, the Board makes no recommen- 
dation in respect to “hours of wok”, but 
will only submit recommendations to rates 
of pay for navigators operating Bristol 
Britannia aircraft for the period since 
navigators have been required to operate 
such machines. 

In the light of evidence submitted at the 
hearings, the Board is of the unanimous 
opinion that there is definitely more work 
involved for navigators operating Britannia 
aircraft than when operating other aircraft. 
However, the Board is unable to say how 
much more difficult it is to operate Britan- 
nia aircraft. The Board feels that it would 
be far more satisfactory for the experts of 
both parties to resolve this intricate issue. 

There is also the problem of Britannia 
aircraft requiring one navigator or two 
navigators, depending upon the flight dura- 
tion. The association contended that in 
either case the extra work required to be 
done varied little, whether or not one or 
two navigators were engaged for the flight. 

To the Board, it appeared from the evi- 
dence, that the duties of a single navigator 
were more onerous, and with more strain 
than experienced by either of two navigators 
employed on a flight which is in fact of 
longer duration than the flight operated by 
a single navigator. 

Evidence revealed that Britannia aircraft 
pilots had been awarded $110 more per 
month while operating Britannias. Evidence 
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also showed that, (while there has been 
no reason advanced for the difference in 
pay ratio between pilots and navigators) 
there appears to be a pattern whereby in 
the past navigators’ pay has generally been 
between 50 per cent-55 per cent of that 
of pilots’ pay; on the same type aircraft. 


While this ratio does not indicate fully 
what a navigator should be paid in com- 
parison with a pilot, nevertheless it appears 
to the Board that company considers that it 
is worth $1.57 per hour more for a pilot 
to operate a Britannia aircraft. This is 
based on a pilot flying a Britannia for 70 
hours and receiving $110 more for this 
effort. 

Before the Britannias entered service, 
navigators spent two hours in pre-flight 
planing. On the introduction of the Brit- 
annias, navigators were required to spend 
three hours for pre-flight planning. These 
navigators have not yet been paid any rate 
for the extra hour work required for such 
flight planning. The Board believes that 
such extra work merits a reasonable rate 
of pay retroactive to the time such services 
were required. 

In submitting its unanimous award, the 
Board emphasizes its desire, that due to 
the peculiar nature of this dispute, the 
award should not be construed in any 
light as setting a pattern to be followed by 
the parties in future negotiations concern- 
ing the issues in disagreement. 

The Board is of the opinion that all it 
can do satisfactorily at this time is to rec- 
ommend extra pay, retroactive in its appli- 
cation, to attempt to compensate navigators 
adequately for any extra work they are 
required to do while operating Britannia 
aircraft; and that this recommendation be 
considered for the term of the present agree- 
ment only. 

Therefore, this 
recommends— 

(1) That all extra time required to be 
worked by navigators over the customary 
two hours for pre-flight planning of Britan- 
nia aircraft to be paid for at the rate of $4 
per hour so worked; and that such pay 
be made retroactive to the date when 
Britannia aircraft were first put into service 
by the company. 

(2) That the present hourly rate of all 
navigators operating singly Britannia air- 
craft be increased 85 cents per hour; and 
that such increase be made retroactive to 
all navigators who operated singly as the 
navigator of Britannia aircraft, from the 
date when such aircraft were first put into 
service by the company. 


Board unanimously 


(3) That the present hourly rate of all 
navigators operating as double crew navig- 
ators on Britannia aircraft be increased by 
60 cents per hour; and that such increase be 
made retroactive to all navigators who 
have operated as double crew navigators of 
Britannia aircraft from the date when such 
aircraft were first put into service by the 
company. 


DATED at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 7th day of July, 1959. 


(Sed.) W. E. PHILPOTT, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) R. A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


(Sed.) J. N. LYon, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation that was appointed under the 
provisions of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act” to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the 
parties to the said dispute, and to find terms 
for a collective agreement that the parties 
will accept, and to report to the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the “Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.” 

John Berry, Fred Jackson and Leslie 
Ashton appeared for the bargaining agent; 
J. A. Bourne, P. A. Shier and Hugh Gordon 
appeared for the employer. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute. 

The Board met with the parties on 
May 22, June 10, June 15, and June 19, 
L959. 

The Board was advised that tentative 
agreement had been reached by the parties 
in relation to the following issues:— 

(a) Welfare 

(b) Vacations 

(c) Pensions 

(d) That the agreement be amended so 

that the word “union” will be sub- 
stituted for “association”, and that 
henceforth the bargaining agent will 
be known as the “union”. 

(e) Employer group. 


The parties advised the Board that there 
remained two issues in dispute— 


(1) Territory Clause—(Section 2)—to 
include “paper-work” at Vancouver Island, 
B.C., ports. 


(2) Employment Clause—(Section 9). 


Territory Clause 

By consent, both parties agreed to amend 
Section 2 of the agreement by including the 
port of New Westminster along with the 
port of Vancouver to be included in the 
territorial jurisdiction of the agreement. The 
union asked for the inclusion of the ports 
of Vancouver Island in the territory cov- 
ered by the agreement. The Federation 
objected to this territorial expansion. 

We feel that as the two parties are not 
in agreement as to any further territorial 
expansion (excepting the inclusion of the 
port of New Westminster, B.C.), we recom- 
mend that there be no further change made 
in relation to Section 2 at this time; inas- 
much as the second paragraph of this sec- 
tion in the present agreement (in effect for 
another 10 months) appears to govern ade- 
quately the condition where men are hired 
as checkers or paper-men outside Vancouver 
harbour. 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 


housemen’s Union, Local 506, and Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, C. George Robson and Wil- 


liam Stewart, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Federation and Union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Stewart. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Robson. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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Employment Clause 

This Section 9 of the agreement presented 
a difficult problem on which the Board 
could make any suitable recommendation 
for settlement, as the parties were quite 
far apart in their proposals for a clause 
suitable to both. The federation sought 
the retention of the present section; the 
union desired a new section, based on the 
wording of the similar employment section 
in the Longshoremen’s Agreement with 
the federation. 

On June 15 the Board consented to and 
approved of the chairman meeting with 
representatives of the parties and place 
before them a suggested draft of the em- 
ployment clause, in which both parties 
might find common ground from which to 
negotiate an adequate agreement for this 
contentious section of the agreement. 

On June 16 the chairman met with Mr. 
Jackson, of the union, and Mr. Gordon 
of the federation. They were given for 
their consideration the suggested draft for 
the employment clause. 

Both representatives agreed that the 
suggested wording did not meet fully with 
their demands. But they did acknowledge 
that as eventually both parties would have 
to come to terms on this contentious matter, 
there was merit in the proposal put forth 
and could possibly lead to further negotia- 
tions between the parties and ultimately 
resolve this issue satisfactorily. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the fol- 
lowing section be substituted for Section 9 
of the current agreement:— 

(a) The federation undertakes that pre- 
ferential employment shall be given to regu- 
larly enrolled members of the union, when 
available. 

(b) Subject only to the provisions out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph, the fed- 


eration shall be at liberty to provide such 
other individuals as they may be required 
from time to time, PROVIDED HOW- 
EVER, that such men shall be despatched 
through the Union Hall, and that such 
men engaged in checking work shall be 
governed by the same working conditions 
and rates of pay as are set out in this 
agreement, and that such men may be 
permitted to complete the job on the ship 
for which they were engaged, even though 
members of the union may become avail- 
able for work. 

(c) The employer shall decide whether 
or not a job requires the employment of 
a checker: 

(d) The parties agree the employer may 
select for employment any particular mem- 
ber or members of the union, provided 
however that such member or members 
are available for dispatch at the time such 
a request is made by the employer. 

(e) The employer may employ regular 
bona fide members of its permanent staff 
or of the ship’s personnel on a job to check 
cargo, provided that such staff members 
and/or ship’s personnel, when employed 
by the federation, are not replacing mem- 
bers of the union who would otherwise be 
employed on that job, and that at all times, 
during the term of this agreement, the em- 
ployment of marine checkers shall be so 
arranged in order to provide a reasonable 
opportunity for employment to members of 
the union. 

DATED at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 19th day of June, A.D. 1959, 

(Sed.) W. E. PHILpott, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) W. STEWaRT, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I have to report that I concur in all 
matters set out in the Majority Report ex- 
cept the recommendation made in respect 
to the employment clause which is Section 9 
of the current agreement. 

The union’s request to revise this clause 
was the most contentious issue before the 
Board. It was argued on its behalf that 
this revision was necessary because: 

(a) There has been a tendency on the 
part of employers during the last 18 months 
to employ persons other than checkers to 
do checking and paper work. 

(b) In the future the employers may 
take greater advantage of the clauses in 
the present agreement which permit them 
to employ other persons for this work. 
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The shipping federation argued: 

(a) That the request to revise this clause 
was not made until months after negotia- 
tions started, in fact not until January, 1959. 

(b) That the total amount of work ac- 
tually done by union members has increased 
each year since 1956—except for the period 
of the Longshoremen’s strike in 1958. 

(c) That the present clause has been in 
the agreement for 12 years, there has been 
no abuse of it by the employers, and in 
practise it has worked satisfactorily. 

(d) That there is no valid ground for 
the union’s apprehension that the clause 
will be abused in the future. 

Despite this, however, the shipping fede- 
ration offered, during the course of bar- 
gaining, to amend the clause in a way 


which would meet some of the union’s 
objections but still retain certain employers’ 
rights which it deemed essential. 


This offer by the shipping federation was 
rejected by the union and later withdrawn 
by the shipping federation whose position 
before the Board was that as no case was 
made out for a change, the old clause 
should be retained. 


The clause recommended by the majority 
of the Board is a compromise between the 
shipping federation’s offer and the clause 
suggested during negotiations by the union. 
I do not doubt that it is an honest attempt 
to reconcile the opposing views of the 
parties. But on the other hand, I cannot 
agree with it. I have always hesitated as 
a Board member to draft technical clauses 


in a collective agreement principally be- 
cause a conciliation board is frequently 
unaware of the full significance of the 
matters in issue and the effects of the 
changes it recommends. 

There are a number of provisions in the 
clause recommended by the majority of the 
Board which I feel require amendment. 

Because of this, and also because I feel 
that the union did not establish a case for 
the changes requested, I recommend that 
unless agreement on a revision can be 
reached by the parties directly, no change 
be made in the present employment clause. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
8th day of July, 1959. 
(Sed.) C. GEORGE ROBSON, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal 


and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 


The Conciliation Board appointed to hear 
the above dispute has completed its inves- 
tigation and has the honour to make the 
following report. 

The dates and places of the sittings of 
the Board, the presences of members and 
parties are set forth on forms No. 7 as 
required by Section 32 (a) of the Act. 
History of the Dispute 

The present collective agreement between 
the parties was signed on May 12, 1958, 
to be effective from January 1, 1958 to 
September 30, 1959. Section 37 (a) of the 
agreement reads as follows: 


This agreement shall become effective January 
1, 1958, and shall continue in full force and 
effect until September 30, 1959, with the 
exception of Sections 7 and 17 which shall 
continue in full force and effect until December 
11958. 


Section 7 referred to in Section 37 (a) 
concerns the reserve captain pay. Section 17 
also referred to in the same Section 37 (a) 
concerns the hours of service. 

The respondent contends that Section 17 
only is in dispute and subject to re-opening 
according to Section 37 (a). 

The applicant contends and seems to 
agree that Section 17 only is in dispute, but 
that what is called as “simulator training” 
constitutes a pay item and consequently sub- 
ject to negotiation at this time, according 
to Section. 37 (a). 


In the opinion of the undersigned that 
last contention of the applicant is ill 
founded. Section 17 refers only to hours of 
service for flying time and periods of relief. 
The “Simulator Clause” is not included 
in Section 17 and consequently not covered 
by Section 37 (a) and does not warrant a 
re-opening of negotiation before September 
1959. Section 14 covers training and reloca- 
tion pay. If the contention of the applicant 
is accepted, the undersigned feel that the 
same principle should apply to several other 
clauses of the contract concerning pay, 
among others: Sections 3, 4, 3, 8, 9, 10, 
Lisi ea). 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to } 

| deal with matters in dispute between the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, and 
| Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, T. R. Meighen, 
QC, Montreal, and the Honourable A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of he Board, was submitted by the 
chairman and Senaor Roebuck. The Minor- 


ity Report was submitted by Mr. Meighen. 
The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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There is no doubt that the applicant is 
well founded in its request to re-open nego- 
tiation on clause 17 of the contract. This 
right is conferred by Clause 37 (a) of said 
contract. 

The applicant’s demand is for the inclu- 
sion of the following clause in Section 17: 

When a pilot is required to report for duty 
for a trip from his base station and actually 
leaves the ramp to commence a flight, other 
than a training flight, he shall receive a mini- 
mum of one (1) hour credit for pay and flight 
time limitations purposes for each four (4) 
hour elapsed period, prorated, from the time 
he is required to report for duty or actually 
reports for duty at his base station, whichever 
is later, until fifteen (15) minutes after he 
returns to the ramp at his base station. Any 
difference between flying pay earned during 
the period away from the base station and that 
computed under this paragraph shall be com- 
puted as an extension of the final portion of 
the return trip to the pilot’s base station. 

The above quoted clause appears in the 
association’s brief. 

The company’s brief refers to the demand 
of the association for the inclusion of the 
clause but in the following terms: 

For each trip, a pilot shall receive pay and 
time credit as flown, or one hour’s flight pay 
and credit for each four trip hours, whichever 
is the greater. Trip hours shall mean all the 
time which passes from the time a pilot is 
required to report, or actual reporting time, 
whichever is later, at the airport of his domicile, 
prior to proposed flight departure, to the time 
a pilot is released, a minimum of 15 minutes 
after block time, after arrival at his domicile 
for a legal rest free from all duties with the 
Company. 

It is to be noted that both clauses are 
to the same effect but not worded in the 
same way. 

This clause is known and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “1-in-4 formula”. 

The majority of the Board is of the 
opinion that the request of the association, 
so far as the One-in-Four Clause is con- 
cerned, is well founded. There is no doubt 
that a pilot is kept away from his home base 
through no fault of his own. The exigencies 
of the service so require. The respondent 
argues that the pilots already receive, as 
per the present agreement in force, the 
following benefits: base pay, increment pay, 
hourly pay, mileage pay, night pay, pay 
and working conditions guarantees, schedule 
or better clause, duty time bonus, days 
free of duty, monthly limit, duty periods, 
etc. All the above clauses are, in fact, 
included in the agreement in force between 
the parties. The present and specific request 
of the applicant is not included or covered 
by the agreement. The contention of the 
respondent to the effect that the present 
contract already covers the request of the 
applicant is ill founded. The present con- 
tract makes no mention whatsoever of the 
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clause now sought to be included. It is a 
different matter. The most we can say is 
that the company feels that the benefits 
already granted to the pilots are in its 
view, sufficient and appropriate under the 
circumstances. The company cannot sustain, 
according to the terms of the existing con- 
tract, logically and leaglly, that this situa- 
tion is specifically provided for. There are 
legal and contractual limits to the number 
of hours a pilot. may fly in a given period. 

The majority of the Board feels that the 
lay-over at the home base and the waiting 
period away from the base are two different 
things. The lay-over at home is entirely to 
the discretion of the pilot and he cannot, 
of course, claim any special remuneration. 
But the waiting period away from his home 
base is entirely different. He has no say 
in the matter. He is at the disposal of the 
company, according to the schedules, the 
weather conditions and other factors. Dur- 
ing all that waiting period, the pilot is away 
from his base, he remains at the entire 
disposal of the company for indefinite 
periods, he takes all the risks for those 
periods. Pilots are limited to 85 hours each 
month (flying or credits). The pilot is 
evidently interested in working as close 
as possible to this limitation. When he is 
away from his base he (even if it occurs 
very seldom) cannot avail himself of the 
“blocking system’. The reserve duty clause 
is specifically provided for certain exigencies 
such as sickness or other absence. It is true 
that certain guarantees and fringes are al- 
ready granted to the pilot, but they are 
conventional and binding between the 
parties As already stated the 1-in-4 Clause 
is not covered and was never intended to 
be, as the company maintains that it has 
no obligation to pay for work not per- 
formed. The company’s contention is rather 
to the effect that the pay rates are adequate 
and sufficient. 


The parties seem to agree on the point 
that the practical result of the proposed 
changes are not yet very clear. This, how- 
ever, does not change the aspect of the 
problem. The principle remains. Whoever 
would benefit the more from the change, 
(senior or junior pilots) should not be a 
matter of concern for the company. This 
matter is rather a question, a problem be- 
tween the members of the association. 


The undersigned feel that a pilot who 
is away from his base for a given period 
should be assured a reasonable amount of 
flying time. The association’s submission is 
that a guarantee of six hours flying time 
should be given for every twenty-four hours 
away from home at the request of the com- 
pany. The association admits that most 


pilots would not benefit financially from 
the introduction of the One-in-Four Clause. 
They submit that its submission is good in 
principle, sound, reasonable and workable. 
The undersigned agree with that last 
submission. 

The question of ratio or proportion for 
pay for those periods of working time was 
not really in issue before the Board, al- 
though the six hours for every 24 hours 
formula was the one submitted by the 
association. No counter-proposal was offered 
on the subject; the principle involved was, 
in fact, the real one in issue. The under- 
signed consider, however, that such ratio, 
as proposed by the association, is reason- 


able, but that the question of ratio and 
also the one concerning the coming into 
force of such clause, might be left opened 
for further negotiations between the parties, 
if they take place. 


T. R. Meighen, QC, nominee of the 
company, did not concur in the present 
report and will file’a separate report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd) EpouarD TELLIER, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


Dated at Montreal, this 10th day of July, 
1959. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I regret to inform you that in respect 
to the “1-in-4 formula” I cannot concur in 
the findings of the Honourable Justice 
Edouard Tellier and the Honourable A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, chairman and association 
nominee respectively of the Board appointed 
by you to consider this matter. 


The association is demanding that the 
company credit each of its members with 
one hour’s flying pay and one hour flying 
time for every four hours that he is away 
from his home base. This is referred to 
as the 1-in-4 formula and is demanded in 
addition to the minimum guarantees al- 
ready enjoyed by the pilots in spite of the 
fact that their pay and working conditions 
are almost unequalled on the average in 
any other field of activity. Although the 
formula was alleged by the association to 
relate to working conditions and therefore 
to fall under Section 17 (Hours of Service) 
of the collective agreement, it is apparent 
that its major object is to increase the pilot’s 
pay. 

The pilots are presently paid according 
to a formula which provides for basic pay 
together with increment pay established by 
the hours, mileage and weight of the air- 
craft flown, a higher rate being paid for 
night flying. The average pay of the com- 
pany’s captains is about $15,000 a year, 
and for senior captains is better than $1,500 
per month. Both parties have agreed that 
the maximum flying time of a pilot be lim- 
ited to 85 hours a month plus return to 
base, or in the case of overseas operations, 
255 hours plus return to base each three- 
month period. A minimum pay and flying 
time guarantee per month of 60 hours, 65 
hours for overseas operations, has been 
established by the company, and pilots are 
also guaranteed a minimum of four two- 
day periods free of all duty at their home 


base each month. With respect to the latter 
guarantee, all the cases considered show that 
the pilots have more than the minimum 
guaranteed days off at home. 

In spite of the high standard of pay and 
working conditions now enjoyed by the 
pilots, they are now demanding an addi- 
tional guarantee from the company. As 
stated earlier, it would provide for the pay- 
ment by the company of one hour’s flying 
pay and the credit of one hour fiying time 
to their monthly or quarterly maximum for 
every four hours the pilot is away from 
his home base, although the expenses of 
the pilot while away from home base are 
already paid by the company. The associa- 
tion contends that such a provision in the 
collective agreement would force the com- 
pany to adjust its planning of flights so 
that pilots would only be kept away from 
their home bases for a minimum of time 
and that in consequence the pilots would 
be able to operate additional flights. The 
association further alleges that if the com- 
pany would not, or could not make such 
adjustments, the pilots would be com- 
pensated by the additional pay and flying 
time credits provided for under the 1-in-4 
formula. This, it contends, would primarily 
affect those pilots who were obliged to fly 
more than the average number of trips of 
the type that keeps them away from home 
base. After careful consideration of the 
briefs submitted by both parties and hear- 
ing the evidence, it is quite obvious that 
the implementation of the 1-in-4 formula 
would not have the effect alleged by the 
association. 

The whole argument of the association 
revolved around consideration of individual 
trips, the object, of course, being to show 
that under the present formula some trips 
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do not provide an adequate number of fly- 
ing hours in relation to the time spent 
away from home, i.e., trip time. (Trip time 
being defined as the time from which the 
pilot is required to report, or actual report- 
ing time, whichever is later, at his home 
base prior to flight departure to the time 
the pilot is released after arrival back at 
his home base). To limit consideration of 
the 1-in-4 demand as it applies to individual 
flights would result in a most distorted pic- 
ture of the pilots’ working conditions. Work- 
ing conditions must be considered over a 
longer period of time. 

The working requirements of the com- 
pany’s pilots have been established in units 
of one month, or in the case of overseas 
operations, three months. As explanied in 
the company’s brief, these working units 
are referred to as “blocks”. The company 
after consideration of the public demand for 
transportation, the availability of aircrafts, 
the interconnection of flights, and many 
other factors, “pairs” flights in such a man- 
ner as to enable a pilot to take a flight 
out from his home base and subsequently 
fly another flight back to his home base, 
that is to fly a trip. These “pairs” are sub- 
sequently consolidated by the pilots them- 
serves into monthly or quarterly pilot work 
units known as “blocks”. According to 
seniority, the pilots then bid for the right 
to fly these “blocks”. 

Exhibit 13 of the company’s brief sets 
out the “blocks” for the representative 
month of May 1959 for the bases of Mont- 
real and Toronto where over 60 per cent 
of the company’s pilots are based. This 
exhibit lists 168 domestic “blocks” to be 
flown by a crew made up of a captain and 
first officer and Exhibit 15 reveals that the 
1-in-4 formula would apply to only 30 of 
these blocks. However, of this number, 
application of the 1-in-4 formula would 
not in 17 cases result in any change in 
working conditions but would only result 
in additional pay for the pilots. An example 
of this is “block” 7 at Montreal for the 
month of May. It breaks down as follows: 


May 
1 Montreal to Vancouver 
2 Vancouver to Montreal 
3-8 Off duty at home 
9 Montreal to Vancouver 
10 Vancouver to Montreal 
11-12 Off duty at home 
13 Montreal to Toronto to Montreal 
14-16 Off duty at home 
17 Montreal to Vancouver 
18 Vancouver to Montreal 
19-24 Off duty at home 


25 Montreal to Vancouver 
26 Vancouver to Montreal 
27-31 Off duty at home. 


In this case the flying assignment provides 
22 days off free of all duty at the home 
base. There are four round trips Mont- 
real to Vancouver which require 8 working 
days; in addition there is one round trip 
Montreal to Toronto. It is this latter trip 
which would produce a special “1-in-4” 
credit of $21.38 for the captain, whose pay 
for flying the block would already amount 
to $1,295.63. 

Of the 13 “blocks” where the 1-in-4 
formula would actually result in a change 
of working conditions, it was found that 
many already contained a great deal of 
time off at home and application of the 
formula would not only increase this time 
off at home, but would provide for addi- 
tional monthly pay with less actual flying. 
An example of this is “block” 92 at Toronto. 
It breaks down as follows: 

May 

1 Toronto to Jamaica 
2-4 Off duty at Jamaica 
5 Jamaica to Toronto. 
6 Off duty at home 
7 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
8-9 Off duty at home 
10 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
11-14 Off duty at home 
15 Toronto to Jamaica 
16-18 Off duty at Jamaica 
19 Jamaica to Toronto 
20 Off duty at home 
21 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
22-23 Off duty at home 
24 Toronto to Tampa to Toronto 
25-31 Off duty at home. 


It will be noted that “block” 92 provides 
for 17 days off at home and six days free 
of all duty at Jamaica, making a total of 
23 days off at home and abroad a month. 
The “block” provides for just over 80 hours 
of flying. However, because of the six 
days spent in Jamaica, if the 1-in4 formula 
was applied the pilots would be credited 
with approximately 90 hours flying. This, 
of course, is in excess of the 85 hour limit. 
To remedy this, one Toronto-Tampa trip 
would have to be removed from the “block” 
which would result in the pilot’s actual 
flying time being reduced to approximately 
70 hours and yet his flying time for pay 
purposes would be increased to 85 hours 
with a corresponding increase in pay. 

In addition to receiving additional pay 
for flying less time the pilots flying “block” 
92 would receive an additional day off at 
home, making a total of 24 days off at 
home and abroad for the month. 


The above examples indicate clearly that 
implementation of the 1-in-4 formula would 
frequently result in better working condi- 
tions and higher pay for pilots who already 
enjoy an extremely high standard of both. 
There might be some justification for this 
however, if it could be shown that the 
blanket implementation of the 1-in4 for- 
mula would at the same time benefit all 
pilots who were less fortunate with respect 
to the numbers of days off at home. Exami- 
nation of the 168 “blocks” considered reveals 
that only 12 of these have 10 or less days 
off a thome. However, of these 12 allegedly 
poor “blocks” only six would be affected 
by the 1-in4 formula. Under these circum- 
stances it is impossible to accept the asso- 
ciation’s contention that the sole object of 
its demands is to increase the pilots’ time 
at home or to provide compensation for 
being away. 

The more carefully the facts are examined 
the more evident it becomes that the adop- 
tion of the 1-in4 formula would not provide 
the remedy allegedly desired by the pilots. 
It has already been pointed out that be- 
cause of the company’s obligation to pro- 
vide the travelling public with the best 
possible service, it cannot amend schedules 
for the sole purpose of providing even better 
working conditions for the pilots. 

There is no consistency in the 1-in4 
formula’s application. In many cases it 
would further benefit those pilots who are 
already profiiting by the highest pay and 
best working conditions, but, as has been 
shown, it frequently is inapplicable to those 
pilots who have the least number of days 
off at home. It should be made very clear 
here that if the pilots honestly wish to 
provide more time at home for those pilots 
now receiving close to the minimum pro- 
vided for in the collective agreement, the 
remedy lies in their hands. The “blocks” 
are made up by the pilots themselves and 
it would be a very easy thing for them to 
arrange for a more equitable distribution 
of “pairs” of fiights or trips in orders that 
those pilots having an excess of days off, 
sometimes as high as 23 per month, would 
fly one or two less desirable flights in order 
to benefit their less fortunate fellow pilots. 


The association, by its failure to show 
adverse working conditions which would be 
corrected by the application of the 1-in-4 
formula, has as much as admitted that the 
formula was a device to get more money 
rather than to improve working conditions. 
The company did not dwell to any extent 
on the cost of the 1-in-4 formula. How- 
ever, it is quite evident that it would be 
considerable. Implementation of the for- 
mula would result in an increase of already 
high wages, in many cases for less actual 
work. In addition, the company would have 
to pay other pilots to fly the trips no longer 
operated by the original crews. This cost 
was estimated by the company to be between 
2 per cent and 4 per cent of the payroll 
which could mean a potential of over 
$200,000 per year to Trans-Canada Air 
Lines. 


To sum up I would suggest, with great 
respect, that the majority report has over- 
looked the fact that to a large extent the 
pilots themselves establish the monthly 
working units, referred to as “blocks”, and 
even more important that they are allocated 
the “blocks” to fly according to their indi- 
vidual requests based on seniority. Accord- 
ingly, if there is a real desire on the part 
of the pilots to obtain a more equitable 
distribution of time required to be spent 
away from home they could satisfy it by 
reallocating trips in the monthly work units. 

I cannot accept the proposition of the 
association that its demand for the 1-in-4 
formula is based on the desire to improve 
the working conditions of the more junior 
pilots. It is obvious that the prime result 
of the formula would be to increase pilots’ 
pay and, in many cases, for less actual work 
performed. Accordingly, as the pilots al- 
ready receive very high salaries and enjoy 
more time off, at home and abroad, than 
any other trade, I cannot and do not recom- 
mend adoption of this proposal of the Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 

Dated at Montreal, this 

July. W952: 


16th day of 





U.S. Employment at Record High In July--67 Million at Work 


More persons were working in the United 
States in July than at any previous time 
in the nation’s history, according to James 
P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

In mid-July, employment stood at 67,- 
594,000, an increase of 252,000 over June— 


when the previous record was set—and 
2,415,000 more than a year before. 

Unemployment in the meantime dropped 
by 238,000 between mid-June and mid-July 
to 3,744,000. This was 1,550,000 fewer 
than in July 1958. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


The matter in dispute between the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as the com- 
pany, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, hereinafter referred to as the 
union, was clearly and concisely defined 
by both parties, having arisen as a result 
of negotiations for a new collective agree- 
ment between the parties, and having dis- 
posed of some of the items in dispute 
either by agreement or withdrawal, it can 
be said that the matters in dispute are 
as follows: 


Proposals of the Brotherhood: 


(a) That all wage rates, however estab- 
lished, applicable to miles, hours, over- 
time, arbitraries and special allowances, 


be increased 30 per cent, effective 
September 11, 1958. 
(b) Request Car Step-Up Rate in Ore 


Service to provide that rate for 81 to 
100 cars, shall be 40 cents more than 
present and that 40 cents be added for 
each additional block of 20 cars or 
fraction thereof. 


(c) Request that trainmen to be paid a 
basic day and trainmen when called or 
used, shall be paid time and one-half 
on all statutory holidays, now in effect 
on Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company. 


(d) Request that Article 6 (b) be revised 
to read as follows: 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept Iles, Que. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Norman N. Genser, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 


| the other two members, Paul S. Smith, QC, 
Montreal, and Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, 


Ottawa, nominees 
union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 


of the company and 


Chairman and Mr. Smtih. The Minority | 


Report was submitted by Senator Roebuck. 


The Majority and Minority Reports are 


reproduced here. 
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“Actual miles run will be allowed 
for doubling, or assisting other trains, 
plowing or flanging side and yard 
tracks.” 

Proposals of the Railway: 


(a) Revision of Article 31 as follows: to 
provide for the elimination of all rules 
and agreements, however established, 
which require the employment or use 
of a minimum crew in train service, 
and to establish a rule to provide that 
the railway shall have the unrestricted 
right to determine the number of train- 
men to be used in any crew consist. 

(b) Revision of Article 1, to provide for 
the elimination of the “Ore Train 
Rate”. 


May I at the outset extend my thanks 
and appreciation to Theodore Meighen, 
QC, representing the company and Guy 
Desaulniers representing the union for the 
care and diligence with which their respec- 
tive positions were presented to the Board, 
and the clarity with which the evidence 
was given, both orally during the hearings 
and as may be found in the documents 
produced as exhibits. May I also express 
my appreciation as chairman to my col- 
leagues Senator the Honourable A. W. Roe- 
buck, QC, and Paul S. Smith, QC, for their 
patience and understanding in all matters 
relating to the hearings in this most difh- 
cult dispute. I wish too to make special 
mention of the assistance given to the 
Board by Mr. Collins of the union and 
Mr. Little of the company and the other 
representatives of both parties. 

The Board did not find it necessary to 
request witnesses to take the oath, believing 
that notwithstanding the differences of 
opinion all parties have been in good faith 
and they have attempted from their points 
of view to present the facts and arguments 
pertaining thereto. 

It was apparent from the outset of the 
hearings that the matter of grave importance 
that would take up most of the time of the 
hearings, and that was most vital to the 
parties, was the company’s request for the 
revision of Article 31, which in effect would 
give the company the opportunity of reduc- 
ing the consist of crews on ore trains only 
from a conductor and two brakemen to 
a conductor and one brakeman and in 





particular granting to the company the right 
to remove from the crew the rear end 
brakeman. The company was prepared to 
accept a revision of Article 31 that would 
clearly specify that they were looking for 
no additional reductions in crew, but that 
the revision would be confined to the right 
of the company to reduce the consist of the 
ore train crew to one brakeman rather than 
two. 


History of Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company 


I think it is important to set forth briefly 
some of the history of the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company and 
its relationship to the employment of people 
in the area in which it operates in Quebec 
and Labrador. 

The railway is a common carrier under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada, but unlike many 
other common carriers, it is confined in 
large measure to the work of moving 
important tonnages of iron ore from the 
mine to the tide water at Sept Iles, Quebec 
for shipment to its world markets. Unlike 
other railroads its ore movement is con- 
fined to a main line haul since the railway 
does not operate the marshalling yard at 
Knob Lake nor the receiving yard at Sept 
Ties: 

The railway does a small amount of 
passenger, express mail and general freight 
traffic. The bulk of its work, that is the 
ore haul, is seasonal, beginning generally 
about the end of April and ending some 
time in November, but the other traffic to 
some extent continues throughout the year. 
It is indicated that in 1958 the ore traffic 
accounted for 98.5 per cent of the gross 
ton miles. 

The main track is 357 miles long with 
an additional 60 miles of sidings, service 
spurs, industrial tracks, etc. The railway 
does not connect with any other railway 
and the station of Oreway is some 186 miles 
morth “or Sept Iles. 

Type and Kind of Railroad 

Although the company was incorporated 
in May 1947 the first train was dispatched 
on this railway in June 1954, and by 1958 
it would appear from the evidence that 
the roadbed had reached a reasonably satis- 
factory degree of stabilization. 

It is indicated that for its length the 
track structure is the heaviest in Canada, 
and it is so constructed as to provide for 
electrically operated signals and with few 
exceptions the main switches are power 
operated, and it is alleged remotely but 


completely controlled from the train dis- 
patcher’s office in Sept Iles. Parallel to 
the track is a pole line carrying one pair 
of wires to transmit power for switch and 
signal operations and a second pair for 
telephone and teletype communications, as 
well as the circuits which operate the signals. 

Motive power is completely diesel-electric. 
The ore cars apparently are specially 
designed and are equipped with roller bear- 
ing axles and other types of equipment 
which it is suggested insures operation as 
nearly trouble free as possible and appar- 
ently the railroad makes use of short range 
radio (walkie-talkie) to provide communica- 
tion between head and rear end of trains, 
and within the range of 15 to 25 miles, 
with other trains, as well as with the radio 
stations in the dispatcher’s offices at Sept 
Iles. All equipment is maintained in a main 
shop at Sept Iles. Communications can 
also be made from any point of the line 
with portable phones carried on the train 
to be hooked onto wires along the tracks. 


Railroad’s Reason for Elimination of 
Rear End Brakeman 


The railroad very strongly urged that 
their central traffic control system is now 
so established with visual signals, inter- 
locking devices and even in the event of 
power failure the railroad can be operated 
with the minimum amount of danger and 
with all known safety devices available. 

I think it is fair to point out here that 
both sides agree no matter how well 
mechanized and automatic the system may 
be there is always the element of human 
failure and that the railroad have urged 
that to the extent that it is possible with 
known machines and equipment the human 
error has been substantially overcome. In 
any event the company says that because 
of the system and the nature of the opera- 
tion of the railroad in the conduct of all 
things, they don’t need a second rear end 
brakeman on ore trains generally for the 
following reasons: 

(a) That the rear end brakeman on all ore 
trains has no primary function to per- 
form nor is he an assistant to the 
conductor; 


(b) That he had no switches to handle en 
route, except in rare cases; 

(c) He does not have to couple or uncouple 
cars except on very exceptional cases; 

(a), He iS snot required as a flagman to 
protect the rear of the train because 
the conductor is available for that 
service should it be necessary and which 
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they say occurs rarely and under excep- 
tional circumstances; in addition by 
special instructions contained in Time 
Table No. 6 effective April 26, 1959 
Rule 9 states: “Unless otherwise and 
specifically directed, protection of the 
rear of a train or engine on the main 
track, within the signal limits of CTC, 
is not required.” 

(e) The rear brakeman is not required to 
service vans (cabooses) since they are 
serviced in a mechanical department; 

(f) He is not required to clean or fill oil 
lamps as they are equipped with electric 
lights; 

(g) He is not required to adjust airbrake 
retainers or appliances; 

(h) Because of the central control system 
the train does not operate like some 
other railroads on train orders and 
because of these circumstances the rear 
brakeman is relieved of most of the 
normal duties that fall to brakemen on 
other railroads; 

(i) The conductors are not required to 
check or list ore trains and_ their 
clerical duties are confined to time 
returns and delay reports which com- 
prise all the clerical work; 

(j) That neither the conductor nor the 
brakeman have any preparatory duties 
or final work; 

(k) That the ore cars are so equipped to 
avoid overheated journals, and they 
note that there was only one such case 
in 400,000,000 car miles; 

(1) That there are no specified inspection 
points and most loaded ore trains move 
over an entire subdivision without 
stopping; 

(m) All vans and engines are equipped with 
train radio and are provided with 
portable walkie-talkie radio phones; 


The railway have taken a strong issue 
with the union on the duties and obligations 
of brakemen and have strongly urged that 
in their particular ore trains the work of 
the brakemen is unproductive. In _ their 
effort to prove this statement special refer- 
ence was made to a study made by the 
company, without the knowledge or co-oper- 
ation of the union, but apparently with the 
knowledge given in advance to the crew 
at the time of the study. If this study were 
to be accepted it would appear that the 
usefulness of a rear end brakeman, as long 
as the conductor is there, is somewhat 
doubtful. On the other hand it cannot be 
said that the study was carefully done, nor 
was it made upon any accepted principles 
that might be applied to such a study and 
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certainly its value is lessened when it took 
place without the knowledge or consent 
of the union. 


Union’s Reasons for Opposing the 
Modification of Article 31 to Exclude 
Rear End Brakeman 


The union have made very strong repre- 
sentation that the railway should not be 
permitted to modify Article 31 that would 
have the effect of eliminating the rear end 
brakeman. They suggest that this is a 
scheme on the part of the railway to reduce 
the essential consist of a crew and that it 
is the thin edge of a wedge that the railway 
hopes will reach out into other railroads. 
Particularly when they are convinced that 
the savings to the railroad that would result 
from the elimination of a rear end brake- 
man is comparatively small. This is the 
opinion of the union even though it is 
apparent to us there is a saving of 20 per 
cent of the cost of ore train crew if the 
rear end brakeman is eliminated. 

In particular the union says: 

(a) That the safety of the crew is not 
only the responsibility of the railroad but 
also a matter of grave concern to the union 
and that by the dropping of a rear end 
brakeman the safety of the crew would be 
seriously affected. In support of this con- 
tention they have made references to the 
UNIFORM CODE OF OPERATING 
RULES. They have made reference on an 
extensive basis through experienced train- 
men, through statistics and through rules 
that the need for a second brakeman not 
only is necessary and that the brakemen 
are productive in the operation of the rail- 
road, but they are needed particularly for 
the safety of the crew and the equipment. 


The union are far from satisfied that the 
central control system now installed at the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company is sufficiently automatic and fool- 
proof as to protect the crew from human 
and mechanical failures and that the safety 
of the crew particularly would be affected 
giving numerous and extensive reference to 
accidents on this railroad and on others, 
and pointing up in particular the many 
functions of the rear end brakeman on the 
normal operation of the ore trains as well 
as in the case of emergency. They claim 
that accidents and emergencies are part and 
parcel of the operation of a railroad. 

They make reference to the admissions 
by the company in a letter under date of 
August 25, 1958 wherein the chief dispatcher 
records his own opinion “...as our com- 
munication system is not the best and errors 


may easily creep in and not be noticed...” 
a long list of probable or possible functions 
of a rear end brakeman are indicated. These 
items of course have been contested by the 
railroad. The union has strongly urged 
that this Board should not permit the elimin- 
ation of the rear end brakeman and it 
should not be necessary to have a man 
killed or injured to prove their point. 

The union feel strongly that although 
the railway at first asked for complete 
freedom to determine the consist of a crew 
but during the hearings were prepared to 
restrict it to the consist of a crew on an 
ore train and are now satisfied to accept a 
direction that the railway is free to eliminate 
from the consist of the crew of its ore 
trains the brakeman who rides in the van 
(rear end brakeman), this compromise they 
say is only the beginning. 

The union further queries “why does the 
railway now ask for the elimination of the 
rear end brakeman when they by their own 
direction, which later became part of a 
collective agreement, provided for a rear 
end brakeman and that for several years 
they have carried this rear end brakeman 
only now to request its elimination.” Their 
suspicions are definitely aroused and as 
they have said that it is a company request 
that would open the door to all kinds of 
abuses and while they agree that it is the 
right and duty of a railway to provide for 
the efficient economical and safe operation 
of the railroad they say that it is not an 
exclusive right and that the protective 
features long fought for by the union for 
the safety of union members should not 
now be destroyed. 

The union very strongly urged that their 
case is not solely based upon safety but 
that the rear end brakeman is productive 
and performs necessary and essential func- 
tions for the efficient operation of the train. 

In summation the union have said that 
while the walkie-talkie and telephone instal- 
lations and CTC are quite helpful to expe- 
dite the movement of trains and even make 
some movement safer, that none of these 
installations replace men. 


Conclusion as to the Dispute Concerning 
the Right of the Railroad to Reduce the 
Consist of the Crew by Eliminating 

the Rear End Brakeman 


After a very careful consideration, it is 
our opinion that in this particular railroad 
the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company operating as it does at 
this time in its present area and under the 
conditions as disclosed and in a period of 


a year from April to November, it may be 
that the ore trains of this railroad can be 
operated efficiently and safely by a crew 
composed of: 

An engineer; 

a conductor; and 

head end brakeman 


In view of the fact that the studies made 
by the railway are, inconclusive, but because 
I am reasonably sure that the present duties 
of the rear end brakeman can, in the light 
of the restricted duties of the conductor on 
ore trains, be performed by the conductor, 
we recommend that this particular dispute 
be solved on the following basis: 

(a) That for the balance of the period 
of the intended contract, which I understand 
is considered to have commenced September 
11, 1958 and termination will be on Sep- 
tember 11, 1960, that Article 31 be revised 
to enable the railroad, if in its judgment 
it deems proper, to operate ore trains only 
without a rear end brakeman, subject how- 
ever to the following specific conditions: 


1. That no brakeman employed by the 
company at any time who is able and 
willing to serve in that capacity and who 
is on the seniority list as of June 15, 1959, 
shall be prevented from such employment 
because of reduction of the consist of the 
crew and that for the year 1959 the com- 
pany continue to employ and use a rear 
end brakeman until all of the brakemen on 
the seniority list as above are so employed; 


2. That only if and when all the brake- 
men as above provided, formerly employed 
by the railway who are available for service 
as brakemen have been so employed in 
their capacity as brakemen shall the com- 
pany be permitted to reduce its consist 
of crew by the elimination of the rear end 
brakeman; 

3. That if and when in the season that 
this occurs and in consultation and in 
co-operation with the union, a satisfactory 
and acceptable study is introduced to keep 
accurate account not only of the activities 
of the crew, but where the consist includes 
a rear end brakeman and when it excludes 
a rear end brakeman, that the study be 
so conducted as to provide a comparison 
of the operation of an ore train with and 
without the rear end brakeman and _ this 
study should not be confined to the question 
of the safety of the members of the crew, 
the public, the equipment, but also should 
indicate the productivity of the rear end 
brakeman and whether or not the efficiency 
and productivity of the crew is lessened 
when there is no rear end brakeman; 
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4. It is a further condition that the 
whole question of the right of the railroad 
to exclude a rear end brakeman shall be 
referred at the request of either of the 
parties to a board of conciliation upon the 
termination of the contract now being 
negotiated, who would then have available 
more specific and accurate information and 
who will be able to judge perhaps even 
better as to whether or not it is safe or 
efficient and productive, or both safe and 
efficient and productive to operate an ore 
train without a rear end brakeman and 
the decision of that Board should then be 
incorporated into the new collective agree- 
ment at the end of the present contract, 
reserving the right to the union in the 
event of any serious failure or accident that 
might occur because of the absence of the 
rear end brakeman, bringing the matter to 
such a Board at an earlier date. 

It is our considered opinion that such a 
trial period under the afore-mentioned cir- 
cumstances will settle reasonably the present 
dispute and that any such conclusions 
presently made or that may be concluded 
by another Board shall apply and be speci- 
fically applicable to this railroad in view 
of its special circumstances. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the 
recommendation made herein for the solu- 
tion of such a dispute should not and 
cannot be construed as being applicable 
to any other railroad under other circum- 
stances and conditions, as after all the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company is peculiar to itself and many of 
its conditions and type of operation, its 
location and the seasons in which it operates 
makes the circumstances unique and dif- 
ferent. 


The Second Proposal of the Railroad 


The railway has requested a revision of 
Article 1 of the Collective Agreement to 
provide for the elimination of the ore train 
rate. After careful examination of the sub- 
missions made by the railway and the reply 
by the union in connection with the rail- 
ways request, it is not our opinion that 
there should be any change in this regard. 
Proposals of the Union 
(A) The demand for 30 per cent wage 

increases. 

The railroad offered, contingent upon the 
acceptance of its proposals the following 
increases retroactive to September 11, 1958 
as more particularly shown in its letter of 
October 9, 1958 which reads as follows: 
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“Rates of Pay: 

(a) Rates of pay to be increased 10 per 
cent on a two-year contract; 7 per cent 
for the first year ending September 
1959, 3 per cent additional for the 
second year ending September, 1960; 
based on rates of existing amendment 
dated September 11, 1956. 

(b) In all road service 128 miles or less, 
8 hours or less to constitute a day’s 
work. 


The above provisions result in rates as 
follows: 


Conductor Brakeman 
Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day 
First “Year... 1500 $19.20 s1305 \Sta@ve 
Second Year.... .1542 $19.74 .1342 $17.18 


Norte: Straight time and overtime 
paid at 16 miles per hour.” 


It is our opinion, based upon the evidence 
produced before us, and in the light of 
the arguments submitted and particularly 
because it is recommended that the railway 
be given the opportunity to test the opera- 
tions of ore trains without the rear end 
brakeman, that the increase in rates of pay 
be suggested as follows: 

A general increase of 7 per cent for 
the period commencing September 1958 
and ending June 30, 1959; and, 

Ten per cent commencing July 1, 1959 
through to September 1960; 

In both cases with reference to the 
foregoing it shall be based on rates of 
existing amendment dated September 11, 
1956 and that in all road service 128 
miles or less, 8 hours or less will con- 
stitute a day’s work. 

Straight time and overtime to be paid 
at 16 miles per hour. 


We are of the opinion that such a slight 
increase from the proposal of the railway 
will do something to compensate the remain- 
ing members of the crew who, no maiter 
how slight, will find additional duties to 
perform with the dropping of the rear end 
brakeman. 


(B) Request by the union for Car Step 
Up Rate. 

It is our opinion that this request of the 
union be denied since there does not appear 
to us to be sufficient evidence to justify 
such a step up rate. 


(C) Request for pay on Statutory Holidays: 

This request of the union is not supported 
by evidence as to statutory holidays in other 
railroads, it would in any event be con- 
strued as another method of increasing 


wages and in the circumstances in our 
opinion is not justified. 
(D) Union’s request to revise Article 6b. 

In view of the fact that the crew on 
this railway is paid on the basis of both 
actual miles and time, whichever is greater, 
there does not appear at this time to be 
any justification for adding to the miles 
for those miles run for doubling, or assist- 
ing other trains, plowing or flanging side 
and yard tracks. 

It is therefore recommended that this 
request be denied. 


Conclusion 


We would like to stress that the recom- 
mendations and decisions made in this 
memorandum were determined after long 
and extensive examination of all the facts 
and submissions. Special efforts have been 
made by your chairman and the other 
members of the Board to bring about a 
compromise that would lead to agreement. 
Unfortunately on the most important matter 
in issue, that is the revision of Article 31 
that would permit the railroad to reduce 
the crew on ore trains by the elimination of 
the rear end brakeman has created vast 
differences of opinions between the parties. 
As the position of the parties in this con- 
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It is with regret that I find I cannot 
agree with the chairman, Norman N. Gen- 
ser, QC, in his report in the above matter. 
His suggestion that the company experiment 
in the operation of its ore trains without 
rear end brakemen is objectionable on at 
least two grounds. In the first place, such 
a proceeding would be equivalent to gambl- 
ing with the life and limb of the train crews, 
and, in the second place, the experiment 
would be entirely within the control of the 
company, the officials of which have already 
taken partisan positions. The proposal to 
run trains without a rear end brakeman on 
an experimental basis is quite obviously a 
thin edge of the wedge, and not very thin 
either, to the adoption of a practice which 
I consider basically repugnant to long 
established railroad practice. We know 
now, without killing or maiming someone 
to find out, that the attempt to load the 
brakeman’s duties onto the conductor would 
result in a neglect of one or other or of 
both functions and sooner or later would 
lead to disaster. 

Settlement of the dispute between the 
parties became impossible on the uncom- 
promising insistence of the company repre- 


nection may well be taken as being pro- 
tective not only for the brakemen on this 
railroad but for brakemen on all railroads, 
we can say categorically that our recommen- 
dations in that regard should not and 
cannot be taken as a precedent since it is 
obvious to us that no other railroad in 
Canada is in quite the same position and 
that its peculiar circumstances are intimately 
and significantly associated only with this 
railroad. 


We are strongly of the opinion that 
with the recommendations made herein no 
member of the union will suffer. It preserves 
the rights of the union to have the main 
matter of dispute, that is the dropping of 
the rear end brakeman, referred again to 
a board of conciliation should the circum- 
stances warrant. Strikes and stoppages of 
work are generally hard and difficult for 
all concerned. I sincerely believe that the 
process suggested will impose no hardship 
and at the same time permit change in 
human relations inevitably resulting from 
technological progress. 


(Sgd.) NORMAN GENSER, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) PAUL S. SMITH, 
Member. 


REPORT 


sentatives that management be given the 
right in the proposed renewal of the col- 
lective agreement between the parties to 
dispense with the position of the rear end 
brakeman on ore trains, a demand which 
the brotherhood found impossible to con- 
cede. The company has already eliminated 
the fireman, or engineman’s helper, on its 
diesel powered trains and now insists on 
being given the unrestricted right to dis- 
pense with as many or all of the remaining 
crew on all classes of trains as it shall see 
fit. The item in its demand reads as 
follows: 

Revision of Article 31 as follows: To provide 
for the elimination of all rules and agreements, 
however established, which requires the em- 
ployment or use of a minimum crew in train 
service, and to establish a rule to provide that 
the railway shall have the unrestricted right 
to determine the number of trainmen to be 
used in any crew consist. 


In the course of discussion it became 
clear that the railway planned the elimina- 
tion of the rear end brakeman on ore trains 
at present, but with the prospect clearly in 
mind, and as above expressed, of further 
encroachments. 
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Such a policy, as might be expected was 
vigorously opposed by the union represen- 
tatives and denounced as dangerous to the 
public, deadly to the life and limb of 
operating employees and an act of warfare 
as regards labour. 

The railway argued that it had installed 
an electric block system whereby switches 
are thrown and signals operated by a cen- 
trally located operator so that each train 
as it proceeds over its 357 miles of tracks 
is completely isolated from all other trains, 
but management was forced to admit that 
orders are regularly given permitting trains 
to disregard red lights and so to enter 
control blocks in which another train is 
already operating. It was shown that the 
enginemen of work trains are supplied with 
a special form for this very purpose. The 
engineman or conductor of one train quite 
regularly contacts the dispatcher by phone 
and with him completes the form which 
permits him to proceed into an otherwise 
closed block. 

The brotherhood was firm in its assertion 
that common sense, long established rail- 
way practice, and the plain provisions of 
the Uniform Code of Operating Rules 
requires that a train which stops between 
stations under such circumstances be pro- 
tected by flagging at both ends. 


This Code applies without exception to 
all railways; it is approved by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada 
and has the force of law. If the head end 
brakeman is retained on these trains he 
will continue to protect the train in front, 
but if there is no rear end brakeman the 
rear of the train will be unprotected and 
subject to the traditional hazards of the 
road. 

The railway management answered that 
the conductor would be required to leave 
his other duties and to perform the func- 
tions of flagman. The brotherhood con- 
tended that this was contrary to railroad 
practice as established for the past 100 
years or more and on every railroad in 
America, and is impractical My own 
opinion is that it would result in neglect of 
the all-important function of flagging. 


To appreciate the situation one must 
know the condition under which it is pro- 
posed to establish this drastic departure 
from railroad practice. The Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company was 
organized for the purpose of transporting 
vast quantities of iron ore from the interior 
of Labrador 357 miles to the port of Sept 
Iles on the Gulf of St. Lawrence where it 
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is loaded on ships for water carriage to 
the steel mills of the United States and 
Canada. On the 2nd of June 1955, the 
company was authorized to commence oper- 
ations in the carrying of traffic over its 
then uncompleted railway lines. Effective 
September 11, 1955, the company entered 
into agreement with the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen governing rates of pay 
and working conditions. Subject to certain 
amendments effective September 11, 1956, 
this agreement is now in effect. This agree- 
ment provided for the standard railway 
operating crew of four men, the conductor, 
engineman and two brakemen, one of 
whom rides the engine and the other is at 
the rear end in the caboose. There was no 
suggestion by the company when the agree- 
ment was negotiated or at the time of its 
amendment of violating established railway 
practice by reducing the number of men 
per crew, and operations have accordingly 
been reasonably successful. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional freight and passenger 
train, the traffic consists in great trains of 
ore cars of 130 to 150 cars each extending 
for more than a mile in length and carrying 
a pay load of approximately 15,000 tons. 
These trains are very long and very heavy 
and travel at high speeds of 40 miles per 
hour and over. In 1956, the railway trans- 
ported 12,155,034 tons of ore from the 
mines at Schefferville to the loading yards 
at Sept Iles. In 1957 the gross was 12.4 
million tons and in 1958 it was 9.5 million 
tons. This year the gross is expected to 
reach 11.5 million tons. 


One must picture these 15,000-ton mons- 
ters, each over one mile long, following 
one another in quick succession, at a 
thundering 40-mile-an-hour speed to realize 
the plight of the solitary survivor of the 
railway’s economy greed, were the brother- 
hood to yield to the company’s demand to 
reduce the crew in the caboose to one man. 


Nor is that the whole story. F. A. Collin, 
Vice-President of the brotherhood and 
leader of the union bargaining committee, 
is a railroader of long experience. He 
knows what it means to ride the caboose 
of an ore train. Due to the play that 
necessarily exists in the couplings between 
ore cars, these trains have an excessive 
amount of what railroaders call slack. When 
the train is extended and the engine stops, 
the cars crash into one another in rapid 
succession until finally the caboose weighing 
less than 3,000 pounds makes a flying tackle 
with its neighbouring ore car weighing in 
the order of 125 tons or 250,000 pounds. 


Mr. Collin describes what happens to the 
men in the cracker box (caboose). If they 
are caught off guard they may be seriously 
injured. A similar jar of even greater 
severity takes place when the ore cars are 
pushed together so that the train is com- 
pact and the powerful diesel locomotive 
pulls forward. The last car to take the 
forward jerk is the caboose and it moves 
to the almost astronomical weight of a 
combination of 100 or more loads of iron 
ore, something in the order in all of 15,000 
tons. Mr. Collin says that the job of the 
rear end brakeman is the roughest, toughest 
and most dangerous in the railroad indus- 
try, and that the insurance companies con- 
firm this by charging rates higher than are 
charged in other hazardous occupations. 


It was proposed that the one-man opera- 
tion be tried experimentally for a period 
and Mr. Collin refused emphatically to 
experiment with other men’s lives and limbs; 
where the cards were predominantly in the 
Company’s hands, and where for him to 
win, someone must be injured or killed. 


The brotherhood submitted a strong case 
on the safety factor. 


The company contended that the rear 
end brakeman had nothing to do, or that 
his duties could be performed by the con- 
ductor, but that is not true. There is a 
telephonic communication between the en- 
gine and the caboose and, in order to 
ensure that all traffic signals are observed 
and obeyed, they are called by phone from 
the engine and answered from the caboose. 
One man is expected to maintain outlook 
from the roof of the caboose in what is 
called the cupola. The full reach of the 
train must be observed, especially on the 
inside of every curve, and the track must 
be inspected to the rear at frequent intervals 
for evidence of dragging undergear. When 
the train stops there are walking inspections 
of the wheels and carriages and when it 
starts a passing-by inspection takes place. 
When the train is in a passing track, the 
crew inspects the carriages of the train on 
the main track. The conductor is in charge 
of the whole train and is primarily respon- 
sible for the observance of rules and orders, 
including dispatcher’s orders or directions. 
Each of the crew, including the brakemen, 
is individually responsible should orders be 
overlooked or disobeyed. Should a drawbar 
pull out, brake gear loosen, something drag, 
brakes stick or wheels fail, timber protrude, 
or any other of a thousand mischances 
occur, so that the train is forced to a stop 
between stations, the conductor takes charge 


of repairs while the two brakemen set out 
along the track in both directions to pro- 
tect the train by flagging. There is ample 
employment for both men. 

This is the traditional practice of all 
railways in North America. In every col- 
lective agreement between railway manage- 
ment and its operating unions on this 
continent of which the brotherhood is 
familiar other than mere industrial switch- 
ing, universally, where trains resemble those 
on the Labrador Railway, a minimum of 
two brakemen is provided, in addition to 
the conductor and engineman. 

In my submission, on the above grounds 
of safety, efficiency and humanity to its 
staff and work performed, the railway 
should withdraw this extraordinary demand, 
and the brotherhood is justified in resisting 
its imposition to the full extent of its 
economic strength. 

And there are other good reasons for 
the company maintaining the status quo 
in this regard. Its representatives admit 
that it is not compelled by financial pres- 
sure to resort to desperate economies. The 
railway and its associates have gained 
possession of one of the most spectacular 
natural resources on this continent, a surface 
deposit of millions of tons of iron oxide. 
It has plenty of money. Its financial posi- 
tion is not a factor. With some very 
reasonable doubt, the brotherhood accepts 
the company’s assurance that its action in 
this regard is not a spearhead of a similar 
drive by other railways, so that, if it is 
serving its own interests only, the value 
to it of its proposed economy may be 
measured in money. 

It has been estimated by the brotherhood 
that the wages of the present three-man 
train crews not including the enginemen 
forms one-and-one-half percent of its total 
railway expenses. It wishes to reduce these 
wages by something less than 33 per cent; 
that is to say, it would save one-third of 
one-and-a-half per cent, or one-half of 
one per cent of its expenses, and for this 
insignificant saving it would take the 
chances of an untried experiment with a 
costly plant and organization and risk the 
tie-up of a profitable operation. This is 
not readily understandable. 

As a matter of fact, the saving would 
not be as great as above stated, for the 
efficiency of the crew would be reduced 
and it is admitted that delays would occur. 

The proposal, that under certain circum- 
stances would separate the conductor from 
his train and send him down the track for 
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2,000 yards or more, is in my opinion 
extraordinary, reckless and improvident. 
The conductor is in charge of the train. It 
is his responsibility to know and to ensure 
at all times that it is being operated safely 
and that speed restrictions are being 
observed, and above all that train orders 
are obeyed. I have myself taken part in 
the trial of an engineer who by forgetful- 
ness caused a head end collision which 
killed 17 people. An alert conductor could 
have saved that situation. A conductor 
overloaded with his own and other duties, 
or per chance far down the track with 
flag and fuses, cannot be expected in reason 
to be efficient in the discharge of his tradi- 
tional duties as conductor. 

If the company’s purpose is a saving of 
money, the brotherhood has offered to 
bargain on that basis. 

In addition to its demand for the elimina- 
tion of the rear end brakemen, the company 
proposes the elimination of the “ore train 
rate.” According to the present agreement, 
the company pays its conductors and brake- 
men 60 cents per day additional for ore 
train service above what it pays for ordinary 
freight and passenger service. This differen- 
tial is based on the more arduous, dangerous 
and responsible duties performed aboard the 
heavy and speeding ore trains, and the 
brotherhood contends that the premium 
rate is thoroughly justified by the facts. 

As against this demand by the company 
for the abolition of the ore train rate how- 
ever, is a request by the brotherhood for 
a 30 per cent increase in wages. It was 
suggested that the company make its pro- 
posed saving under this item. The elimina- 
tion of one of the four men who now form 
the crew consist, would save something less 
than 25 per cent of the train crew’s wage 
bill. I say something less because the con- 
ductor and engineman are paid at a higher 
rate than are the brakemen, and a three- 
man crew is admittedly less efficient than a 
four-man crew. However, figuring the pro- 
posed saving at 25 per cent, a similar 
economy could be obtained by the brother- 
hood reducing its demand for an increase 
in wages, but the company would not even 
consider such a proposal which prompted 
my thought that its attack upon the crew 
consist was motivated by considerations 
other than economy. 


There is justification for the men’s demand 
for a wage increase. The railway’s function 
is to draw iron ore from the interior to 
the sea and 99 per cent of its revenue is 
from this source. Its operations therefore 
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end with the close of navigation. Work on 
railway traffic commences early in May 
and terminates in mid-November. Under 
present economic conditions the men laid 
off in November, have little likelihood of 
other employment during the winter months. 
They must therefore save sufficient during 
the summer to survive the winter. To 
achieve this goal, the men work long hours 
in continuous service, and the physical 
strain is great. To this is added the hardship 
of the climate, the wild, unpopulated and 
desolate terrain and the utter isolation. 
Nevertheless, the basic general daily rate 
of conductors on this Labrador Railway is 
only 5.7 per cent higher than that of the 
through freight conductor on the Canadian 
National Railways, Atlantic and Central 
Region, and that of the brakeman only 5.2 
per cent higher than his Canadian National 
opposite. Rates on ore trains are slightly 
above the general rate, but even so the 
differential is only 10.3 per cent in both 
classifications. The wage differential of the 
non-operating groups is very much greater. 
For instance, that of machinists is 41.6 
per cent. 


It must also be borne in mind that the 
consumer price index has risen between 
September 1956 and December 1958 from 
119 to 126.3, a rise of 6.1 per cent which 
is a reduction in equal amount in real 
wages. 

In view of the seasonal character of the 
operation, the climate, the terrain, the isola- 
tion and the hazards, the trainmen are 
justified in their wage demand. 


The standard length of the ore trains 
on the Labrador Railway is 130 cars and 
the average length in 1957 was 120 cars. 
This compares with an average of 43 on the 
Canadian Pacific, 45 on the Canadian Na- 
tional, 37 on the Northland and 44 on the 
Algoma Central. Mechanical improvements, 
including the diesel locomotive have re- 
sulted in longer and heavier trains and 
higher speeds. Longer and heavier trains 
increase the danger of mechanical failures, 
such as_ break-in-twos, knuckle breaks, 
dropped brake beams and pulled draw bars, 
calling for prompt or emergency action by 
the crew. There is more labour expended 
in constant inspection, walking and running 
inspection, and great care in starting, run- 
ning and stopping. Enginemen are compen- 
sated on most other railways for these 
increases by stepped-up rates based on the 
weight on the drivers of the locomotive. 
The trainmen ask for similar consideration. 
The brotherhood has demanded that 80 cars 
be considered the basic train length, and 


that 40 cents per day be paid to members 
operating crews for each 20 cars in excess 
of that standard, or 3 per cent increase in 
rates for handling a train 25 per cent 
longer than the specified normal. On the 
basis of the productivity of the longer 
train, this is indeed moderate and in view 
of the increase in labour and responsibility 
of the crew, this financial recognition is 
justified. An allowance of 20 cents for each 
block of 25 cars over 80, is now paid by 
all the railways in Canada, including Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific. 

According to the present collective agree- 
ment between the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, operating crews are 
paid on the basis of miles run when assist- 
ing other trains or doubling on grades, and 
the brotherhood now asks that plowing or 
flanging side and yard tracks be similarly 
compensated. Well, why not? Payment for 
such services is made on all other Canadian 
railways. 

One of the brotherhood’s demands is for 
payment of statutory holidays when not 
worked and for time and one-half when 
worked. This is the rule of the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, which mines the ore 
which this railroad carries, in its collective 
agreement with the United Steel Workers 
of America. Non-operating trades includ- 
ing dining car employees and yard men 


have this concession on this railroad as well 
as on most other railways in Canada, but 
free statutory holidays are not extended to 
the running trades on any of the major 
railways in Canada. 

There were a number of additional items 
in which the union expressed interest and 
the company would like the ore train prem- 
ium rate eliminated, but the company’s in- 
sistence on its right to reduce the crew 
consist to three men prevented any success- 
ful collective bargaining on other items. 
Management offered to continue the em- 
ployment of the men of the staff of 1958, 
some 87 in number, but that was all. In 
the face of such an attitude on the part of 
the employer, agreement between the parties 
was impossible. 

With the company’s main proposal, I 
thoroughly disagree. There is surely enough 
unemployment in Canada at present with- 
out the added misery of ruthless speed-up 
methods such as is suggested. The company 
is determined to accept the risks to the life 
and limb of its employees and the excessive 
strain on their endurance and health for a 
doubtful economy in an already profitable 
operation. Agreement on other items would 
not be difficult were this brutal demand 
withdrawn, as in my considered opinion it 
should be. 

(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Two Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released decisions in two 
cases, one of which was heard February 10 
and the other June 9. 

The first case concerned a dispute over 
the abolition of two railway telegraphers’ 
positions at Saint John, N.B., and the trans- 
fer of work that had been performed by the 
two operators to employees outside the 
scope of the Telegraphers’ agreement. The 
second involved a dispute over a fireman’s 
claim for mileage. 


Case No. 715—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, ex parte, concerning the abo- 
lition of the positions of two telegraphers 
at Saint John, N.B., and the transfer of 
work previously done by the operators to 
employees outside the scope of the Tele- 
graphers’ agreement. 

Effective January 1, 1956, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company abolished the 


positions of two telegraph operators and 
transferred their work to the Communica- 
tions Department. The abolished positions 
were covered by an agreement between the 
railway and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; the Communications Department 
by an agreement between the company and 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

The employees in their contention quoted 
two articles in their agreement that stated 
that employees assigned to railway telegraph 
service “will be considered as Telegraphers” 
and that Telegraphers would have the ex- 
clusive right to all positions listed in the 
wage schedule in the agreement. The two 
positions in dispute were so listed. 

The employees pointed out also that the 
work that had been done by the two tele- 
graphers was railway communications work, 
and not commercial work. 

The union denied that its claim was a 
jurisdictional one, as the company charged. 
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The company in its statement of facts 
said that during the years 1953-55 the two 
operators had dealt only with traffic ex- 
changed with offices on the Woodstock and 
Brownville Divisions, which amounted to a 
little less than 40 per cent of railway service 
telegrams sent from and destined to the 
various railway department offices at Saint 
John. During the same hours Communica- 
tions Department employees handled rail- 
way service traffic other than that above 
mentioned. They also handled all traffic 
outside the hours during which the two 
railway telegraphers were on duty. 

The company in its contention quoted 
figures to show that the two railway tele- 
graphers had not been fully employed, and 
that with the continuing decline in traffic 
their duties could readily be done by the 
Communications Department without any 
increase in staff. 

The Board, in a general statement, said 
the right of management to adjust staff in 
any office under the agreement to meet 
work requirements was not questioned; but 
that if it was desired to remove from the 
agreement a position on which work re- 
mained to be done, negotiations and agree- 
ment between the parties were required. 

The Board decided that the positions 
abolished on January 1, 1956, should be 
re-established not later than April 30, 1959, 
and dealt with under the foregoing prin- 
ciples. In restoring the positions the parties 
should confer on the method of filling the 
re-established positions and decide on the 
number of employees, if any, to be used 
in the initial manning of the positions. 

To this extent the claim of the employees 
was sustained. 


Case No. 716 (A-360)—Dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen con- 
cerning the claim of a fireman for 100 
miles at yard rates. 


A fireman who stood first out at 12 noon 
on June 29, 1958, was held to man a host- 
ling assignment at 5.00 p.m. In the inter- 
val, two assignments were dispatched 
without a fireman. 

The employees contended that according 
to the rules a fireman first out on the work- 
ing list has the right to man the assignment 
first out when it is powered by a locomotive 
of a type to which firemen are assigned. 

The company’s contention was that on 
the afternoon in question there was only 
one fireman available on the territory list 
and that it was necessary to provide for 
the assignment at 5.00 p.m. If there had 
been other spare firemen, all three jobs 
could have been covered. 

The company argued that the agreement, 
which provided that firemen would be used 
on the basis of “first in first out”, did not 
necessarily mean that they would be used 
in the order in which the locomotives were 
being operated. It contended that as the 
fireman had not been deprived of work on 
the day in question there was no justifica- 
tion for the union’s claim for 100 milees for 
yard shift lost. 

The Board decided that the contention of 
the employees that the fireman should have 
been called for the first of the three jobs 
was sustained, subject to the understanding 
that where insufficient firemen are available 
to man all jobs they may be held to protect 
passenger trains or steam power when neces- 
sarily operated. It directed the parties to 
confer as to a reasonable limit of time 
within which such firemen may be held, 
and that, if they failed to agree, the question 
might be again referred to the Board. As 
no loss of earnings had been shown for the 
fireman, the claim for compensation was 
denied. 





Number of U.S. Rail Workers Decline by Third in 10 Years 


The average number of employees working on Class 1 railways in the United States 
dropped by well over a third during the ten-year period, 1948 to 1958. In 1958 there 
were 840,575 employees, compared with 1,326,906 ten years earlier. 

In 1949 the number of railway employees declined to 1,191,444 but rose again 
in the next two years, the Korean War period, to 1,220,784 in 1950 and to 1,276,000 


in 1951. However, in 1952 the figure dro 


continued through to 1958. 


pped to 1,226,663, beginning a decline that 


The number of hours paid in 1958 totalled 1,980,583,300 compared with 3,546,211,926 


in 1948. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings in the ten-year period rose from $1.37 in 1948 


to $2.61 for 1958. 


Average yearly compensation for an employee rose from $3,594 in 1948 to $5,865 
in 1958 and average weekly compensation went from $68.75 up to $112.48. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Workmen's Compensation Legislation, 1959 


Six provinces amend Workmen's Compensation Acts in 1959. In three provinces, 
amendments were of major importance. Considerable number of changes made in 
respect fo benefits, coverage, waiting period, industrial diseases, appeals 


Six of the ten provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts were amended in 1959; 
in British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia the amendments were of major im- 
portance. 


In Manitoba and Nova Scotia, the recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions (Hon. 
W. F. A. Turgeon in Manitoba and Mr. 
Justice McKinnon in Nova Scotia) were 
to a large extent incorporated in the amend- 
ments adopted. Both Commissions were 
appointed in 1957, submitted interim reports 
at the 1958 legislative sessions and com- 
pleted their inquiries towards the end of 
1958. The changes in Saskatchewan resulted 
from an inquiry into the Act by a Com- 
mittee of Review, which is appointed every 
four years. 

The year’s amendments made a consider- 
able number of changes in the Acts in 
respect to increased benefits, extended cov- 
erage, the waiting period, silicosis and other 
industrial diseases, appeal procedures in 
contested medical cases, and other matters. 


Compensation for Disability 
Increased Benefits 

Increased disability benefits were pro- 
vided for in five provinces. 

In Nova Scotia, in line with Mr. Justice 
McKinnon’s recommendations, the percent- 
age rate of earnings on which awards for 
disability are based was raised from 70 to 
75 (making a 75-per-cent rate uniform 
across Canada), and the maximum yearly 
earnings base for the computation of com- 
pensation was increased from $3,000 to 
$3,600. 

The ceiling on annual earnings was also 
increased in Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia: from $3,500 to $4,500 in Manitoba and 
from $4,000 to $5,000 in British Columbia. 

In four provinces—Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan—a 
higher minimum weekly payment for tem- 
porary total disability was adopted. The 
increases were as follows: 
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Manitoba l: from $15 to $25 or earnings, 

New Brunswick § if less 

Nova Scotia: from $15 to $20 or earnings, 
if less 

Saskatchewan: from $25 to $30 or earnings, 
if less 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the same 
increases were provided in the minimum 
weekly payment for permanent total dis- 
ability. In Manitoba, as recommended by 
the Turgeon Commission, and in Saskatche- 
wan, the increased minima were made ap- 
plicable to workmen receiving compensation 
for past accidents. 


Temporary Partial Disability 


The British Columbia Act was amended 
to provide that compensation for temporary 
partial disability is to be calculated in the 
same manner as compensation for perma- 
nent partial disability, that is, on the basis 
of the degree of incapacity. A _ rating 
schedule of percentages of impairment of 
earning capacity may be used, and the 
minimum weekly payment of $25 or earn- 
ings, if less, is applicable, but only to the 
extent of the partial disability. Formerly, 
the Act provided for payment of compensa- 
tion for temporary partial disability on the 
basis of difference in earnings before and 
after the accident. 


Disability Partly Due to Employment 


New provisions were added to the British 
Columbia and Manitoba Acts which give 
the Boards authority to apportion the degree 
of disability due to the employment in 
cases where disablement may be due in part 
to other causes or, in British Columbia, to 
a pre-existing physical condition, and to 
award compensation accordingly. 

The British Columbia provision states 
that, where injury or disease is in part due 
to the employment and in part due to causes 
other than the employment, or where the 


This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 


legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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personal injury aggravates, accelerates or 
activates a condition existing prior to the 


injury, compensation is to be allowed for — 


such proportion of the disability as may 
reasonably be attributed to the personal 
injury sustained. 

The Manitoba Act provides that, where 
personal injury consists of a disease in part 
due to the employment and in part due to 
other causes, the compensation paid is to 
be proportionate to the part of the personal 
injury due to the employment. 


Lump-Sum Settlements 


In another amendment to the Manitoba 
Act, it was provided that where impairment 
of earning capacity is less than 10 per cent, 
a lump-sum settlement of a claim is to be 
made when requested by the workman, un- 
less the Board considers that it would not 
be to the workman’s advantage. Previously, 
the wording of the section made it com- 
pulsory for the Board to direct that a lump- 
sum payment be made in all such cases, 
unless it appeared to the Board that it 
would not be in the workman’s best 
interests. 


Injury outside Scope of Normal 
Employment 

A new section was added to the Manitoba 
Act to provide for the payment of com- 
pensation for an injury sustained by a 
workman while he is performing work 
which he is required to do by his employer 
or supervisor and which is for the personal 
benefit of the employer or supervisor and 
outside the scope of the workman’s normal 
employment. In such circumstances, the 
Act provides, compensation is payable from 
the Accident Fund as if the accident arose 
out of and in the course of the workman’s 
regular employment. 


Benefit in Fatal Cases 
Funeral Expenses 

Increases in dependants’ allowances were 
authorized in all the amending Acts. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia pro- 
vided higher payments for funeral expenses 
(an increase from $200 to $250 in Nova 
Scotia and from $200 to $300 in New 
Brunswick), and Saskatchewan provided a 


new allowance of up to $50 for a burial 
plot (as in Manitoba). 


Payments to Widow 
Five provinces increased the lump sum 
payable to a widow on the death of her 
husband, and three increased her monthly 
pension. The $90 pension in British Colum- 
bia is now the highest payable under any 
of the provincial Acts. 
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The increases were as follows: 


(a) lump sum 


BiGS So. eb from $100 to $250 
Mant eee from $200 to $300 
NS, weer from $100 to $150 
PB: Eee from $100 to $200 
Sask --xveeeteeteree: from $250 to $300 


(b) widow’s monthly pension 


B.GAREYA aS... from $75 to $90 
Mare seeees bec from $65 to $75 
IN Ses eae ae from $50 to $60 


In Saskatchewan, a change was made in 
the conditions under which compensation 
may be paid, in the discretion of the Board, 
to a common law wife with one or more 
children, making her eligible for benefits if 
the death of the workman occurred three 
years or more after the commencement of 
the common law relationship. Previously, 
the minimum period of such relationship 
prescribed by the Act in order to qualify 
for benefits was five years. 

In British Columbia, a common law 
wife in receipt of compensation was given 
the same status as a widow in respect to 
the benefits payable on re-marriage. A 
widow who re-marries is entitled to receive 
a sum equal to her monthly payments for 
two years with a maximum of $1,500 
(formerly $1,200). 


Children’s Allowances 


The monthly allowance to a dependent 
child was increased to $20 in New Bruns- 
wick, to $22.50 in Nova Scotia, and to $35 
in British Columbia and Manitoba (from 
$12, $20, $25 and $25, respectively. 

In accordance with the new scales of 
benefit in Nova Scotia, the maximum 
monthly allowance which may be paid to a 
widow with children is now $172.50, instead 
of $150. This maximum represents, as 
before, the widow’s allowance and payment 
for five dependent children. 

In Saskatchewan, two changes were made 
in the minimum amounts which the Act 
provides for the protection of the family of 
the low-paid wage-earner. Under that Act, 
the total award to the dependants of a 
deceased workman (exclusive of burial ex- 
penses) may not exceed the workman’s 
average monthly earnings, subject, however, 
to the payment of certain minimum 
amounts. These amounts are $75 a month 
to a widow; $100 to a widow with one 
child; $125 (formerly $115) to a widow 
with two children and $15 (formerly $10) 
for each additional child. 

For orphan children, monthly allowances 
of $40 in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia and of $45 in Manitoba were 
provided for. The amounts formerly pay- 
able were $25, $30 and $35, respectively. 
In Saskatchewan, provision is now made for 


the Board in its discretion to pay a lump 
sum not exceeding $50 to each orphan 
child under 16 to meet expenses arising 
out of the death of the parent. 
Extended Educational Benefits 

A further change in Saskatchewan is that 
the Board is now permitted, in cases where 
it considers it desirable that a child should 
continue his education, to make compensa- 
tion payments to the age of 19. Formerly, 
payments might not be continued beyond 
the age of 18. This is the case in the other 
provinces. 
Dependants Other than Widow and Children 

For dependants other than widow and 
children the maximum monthly allowance 
in British Columbia was raised from $75 
to $90. As in other provinces, the Board 
has discretion to award to such dependants 
a reasonable sum in proportion to the 
financial loss sustained, subject to the maxi- 
mum provided. 

Dependants Residing outside Canada 

Under the British Columbia Act, depend- 
ants residing outside of Canada may be 
awarded compensation on a lesser scale 
than that provided for in the Act if, in 
the Board’s opinion, they can be maintained 
on a smaller sum in the same degree of 
comfort as dependants residing in Canada. 
Amendments to this section stipulated that 
the sum to be awarded is that which the 
Board considers would at the date of death 
maintain the dependants in the same degree 
of comfort as dependants of the same class 
in Canada, and that, should such depend- 
ants later come to live in Canada, they 
should be paid compensation on the scale 
provided for dependants resident in Canada 
at the time of the workman’s death. 


Effective Dates 


Increases in benefits in New Brunswick 
are effective from January 1, 1960. In 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
increases in compensation to widows and 
children were made retroactive in effect so 
as to apply to existing pensioners as well 
as new ones. In Nova Scotia, as recom- 
mended by the McKinnon Commission, the 
costs of paying the increases to present 
pensioners were made payable from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Extended Coverage 


A considerable number of additional in- 
dustries were brought under the British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia Acts, 
and in Prince Edward Island the Board was 
given authority to bring any industry under 
the Act by regulation. In New Brunswick 
travelling salesmen, and in Manitoba clerical 
workers not exposed to the hazards of the 
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industry, were brought within the scope of 
the Act. These groups were previously ex- 
cluded unless an application for coverage 
was made by the employer. 

The new industries covered in Manitoba 
(from January 1, 1960) were retail stores, 
hospitals and nursing homes, hotels, res- 
taurants and privately-owned radio stations. 

Wider coverage of civil servants and 
municipal employees was also provided for 
in Manitoba. 

Part I of the Manitoba Act previously 
applied to any employment by or under 
the Crown in right of the Province of Mani- 
toba to which Part I would apply if the 
employer were a private person. Part I 
now applies to any employment by or under 
the Crown in right of the Province. “The 
Crown” does not include an agency of 
the Government (boards, commissions, etc.) 
but an agency may apply for coverage under 
the elective provisions of the Act. 

With respect to municipalities, school 
boards and commissions and the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District, compensation was 
similarly restricted to employment which 
would have been covered by Part I if car- 
ried on by a private employer. This restric- 
tion was also removed, with the result that 
any work carried on by a municipal cor- 
poration or any of the above-mentioned 
bodies is now within the scope of the Act. 


Waiting Period 


In British Columbia, Manitoba and Nova 
Scotia, changes were made with respect to 
the “waiting period”, the statutory minimum 
period of time during which a workman 
must be disabled from earning full wages 
in order to qualify for compensation. The 
waiting period does not restrict the right 
of the workman to medical aid. 

In Nova Scotia, the waiting period was 
reduced from five to four days. In British 
Columbia, the former provision requiring 
a workman to be disabled for more than 
six days in order to be entitled to compen- 
sation for the first three days of his disa- 
bility was struck out. Compensation is now 
payable from the date of the accident for 
any disability which lasts longer than three 
days. 

The Manitoba Act was amended to pro- 
vide for a waiting period of one day, as in 
the Acts of Alberta and Saskatchewan. No 
compensation is payable for the day on 
which an accident occurs, but if the worker 
is disabled for any longer time compensation 
is payable from and including the day after 
the accident. Previously, a worker in Mani- 
toba received no compensation for the first 
three days of his disability unless he was 
disabled longer than seven days. 
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Definition of Accident 


The British Columbia and Manitoba 
Legislatures adopted a broader definition 
of the word “accident”, the effect of which 
is to give the Boards greater scope in allow- 
ing claims for compensation. Both Acts 
previously contained the definition common 
to most of the provincial statutes, that is, 
a wilful and intentional act, not being the 
act of the workman, and a fortuitous event 
occasioned by a physical or natural cause. 

Besides changing “fortuitous” to “chance”, 
the British Columbia Legislature added to 
the above definition the words “as well as 
disablement arising out of and in the course 
of the employment and, where the disable- 
ment is caused by disease, the date of the 
accident shall be deemed to be the date of 
the disablement”. The revised definition is 
now the same as that in the Alberta Act. 

In the Manitoba Act, as revised, “acci- 
dent” means a chance event occasioned by 
a physical or natural cause and is defined 
to include (1) a wilful and intentional act 
that is not the act of the workman; and 
(2) any event arising out of, and in the 
course of, employment, or thing that is done 
and the doing of which arises out of, and 
in the course of, employment; and (3) con- 
ditions in a place where an industrial pro- 
cess, trade or occupation is carried on that 
occasion a disease; and as a result of which 
a workman is disabled. 

The Act also provides that, where dis- 
ablement is caused by an industrial disease, 
the date of the beginning of the disablement 
is to be deemed the date of the accident. 

These amendments extending the meaning 
of the word “accident” make it possible for 
the Board to allow a claim for disablement 
which can be shown to have arisen over a 
period of time by reason of the nature of 
the work which a workman is called upon 
to do as well as for injury caused by a 
specific accident. They also permit the 
Board to pay compensation for any indus- 
trial disease that can be shown to have 
been contracted by reason of the nature of 
a workman’s employment. 


Industrial Diseases 


In line with the new interpretations of 
the word “accident”, which includes in 
British Columbia disablement caused by 
disease and in Manitoba conditions giving 
rise to an industrial disease, amendments 
were made to the sections of the Acts dealing 
with compensation for industrial diseases. 

The amendments in British Columbia 
provide, in effect, for blanket coverage of 
industrial diseases. The Board is now per- 
mitted, as in Alberta, to award compensa- 
tion for any disease that can be shown to 
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have been due to the nature of a work- 
man’s employment. “Industrial disease”, 
which formerly was limited to diseases set 
out in the Schedule or added to the Schedule 
by Board regulation, may henceforth include 
any disease recognized by the Board as 
being peculiar to or characteristic of a par- 
ticular process, trade or occupation. 

In Manitoba, the Schedule of industrial 
diseases and the provisions of the Act which 
set forth the conditions under which com- 
pensation was payable for industrial diseases 
(the first five subsections of Section 79) 
were repealed as unnecessary. Previously, 
“industrial disease” was defined to mean any 
of the diseases listed in the Schedule and 
any other disease peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of a particular process, trade or 
occupation. That is, the Board had author- 
ity to pay compensation for any disease not 
listed in the Schedule which it considered 
to be due to the nature of the employment. 
“Industrial disease” now covers any disease 
which, in the judgment of the Board, is 
peculiar to or characteristic of an industrial 
process, trade or occupation, without refer- 
ence to a schedule of diseases. 

In Saskatchewan, the requirement that a 
workman whose disability or death was 
caused by an industrial disease due to the 
nature of his employment must have been 
engaged in the employment within the 12 
months preceding his disablement was re- 
moved. Thus workers disabled by industrial 
disease (those set out in the Schedule or 
declared to be an industrial disease by 
regulation) are now entitled to compensa- 
tion no matter when disablement occurs. 
(The same requirement was contained in 
the repealed Manitoba provisions, noted 

Conditions in the Saskatchewan Act for 
the payment of compensation for silicosis 
were also relaxed. In order to be entitled 
to compensation a workman must now have 
been exposed to silica dust in his employ- 
ment in the province for periods totalling 
at least three years. Formerly, a period of 
exposure of at least five years was required. 

In British Columbia, the difficulties in 
diagnosing, and establishing a claim for, 
silicosis were reflected in changes in the 
definition of the disease. The requirement 
that a diagnosis of silicosis had to be estab- 
lished by X-ray was removed. Further, a 
workman disabled by the disease must now 
show merely a “lessened” rather than a 
“substantially lessened” capacity for work. 

A reference to specific X-ray appearance 
was also deleted from the section of the 
Act dealing with medical examinations. 
Under the former provision, the Board had 
authority to require an employer to have 
his employees medically examined at his 


own expense at least once a year “when 
an industrial disease is of such a nature 
that its presence is evidenced by specific 
X-ray appearance”. Medical examinations 
may now be ordered by the Board in any 
industry in which an industrial disease has 
been shown to exist, the examinations to 
be given within a month after a workman 
enters employment and at such intervals 
thereafter as the Board may direct. Pre- 
sently, pre-employment and annual X-ray 
and medical examinations are required for 
workmen in metalliferous mines, asbestos 
mines and rock tunnelling operations. 

In Nova Scotia, a new disease—coal 
miners’ pneumoconiosis—caused by inhaled 
coal dust combined with tuberculosis of the 
lung was added to the Schedule of indus- 
trial diseases. Compensation for the disease 
was made payable on substantially the same 
conditions as for silicosis. Following the 
recommendation of Mr. Justice McKinnon, 
the Legislature provided that costs of claims 
made before January 1, 1959, for disability 
from the disease should be paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

New provisions concerning silicosis and 
coal miners’ pneumoconiosis were enacted, 
giving effect to the recommendations of the 
McKinnon Report. These provide that a 
workman resident in the province who is dis- 
abled by either disease and the dependants 
of a workman whose death is caused by 
either disease are entitled to compensation 
as if the disease were a personal injury by 
accident. 

Where a workman has been exposed to 
silica dust or coal dust in other jurisdictions 
as well as in Nova Scotia, he or his 
dependants are entitled to full benefits under 
the Nova Scotia Act if (a) he was a Nova 
Scotia resident during the three years pre- 
ceding death or disablement (a_ basic 
requirement for the acceptance of any sili- 
cosis or pneumoconiosis claim under the 
Act) and (b) if at least 50 per cent of 
his exposure to the dust was in an industry 
under the Nova Scotia Act. Should he 
receive compensation in another jurisdiction, 
his Nova Scotia award must be reduced by 
that amount. 

Subject to the same residence requirement, 
where more than 50 per cent of the exposure 
has been outside the province, benefits are 
proportionate to the period of exposure in 
the province in relation to the total period 
of exposure. 

Formerly, to be eligible for compensation 
for silicosis, a workman was required to 
have been exposed to silica dust in Nova 
Scotia industry for periods totalling “at 
least five years” preceding disablement, and, 
if he had been exposed to silica dust else- 


where than in the province, the compensa- 
tion payable was in proportion to the period 
of exposure in the province. 

As recommended by Mr. Justice McKin- 
non, the time within which a claim for 
compensation for silicosis or pneumoconiosis 
may be made was extended from three 
to five years after termination of employ- 
ment, and it was further provided that a 
claim must be made within one year after 
death or disability has been determined to 
be due to either disease. 

Several of the recommendations of the 
McKinnon Report are to be implemented 
by regulations of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. The Legislature authorized 
the Board to make regulations, subject to 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, providing for: 

(a) periodic X-ray examinations of work- 
men exposed to silica dust or coal dust (the 
cost to be borne by the Accident Fund or 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund or in part 
by each), the issue of certificates of fitness 
to such workmen, and the variation or 
limitation of a workman’s rights to com- 
pensation upon his entering, continuing or 
resuming employment after such an exam- 
ination; 

(b) the appointment of a medical board 
to advise the Board regarding silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis claims; and 

(c) the carrying on of research into the 
causes of, and the detection, prevention and 
treatment of, these two diseases. 


Appeal Procedure in Medical Disputes 


In Saskatchewan, a workman who requests 
reconsideration of his claim on medical 
grounds was given the right to be examined 
again by a specialist of his own choice, and 
in British Columbia a somewhat different 
medical appeal procedure was provided for: 
the setting up of a three-member Medical 
Review Panel instead of an examination by 
one specialist. 

The Saskatchewan provision requires the 
Board to prepare a list of three specialists 
in the particular class of injury or ailment 
concerned and the workman to choose one 
of the three to examine him. After receiv- 
ing the specialist’s report, the Board is 
required to review the claim and give the 
workman written notice of its decision. 
Time limits are laid down for the appeal 
procedure. 

Under the new procedure in British 
Columbia, a review may be requested by 
either employer or workman. One member 
of a Medical Review Panel is to be selected 
by the workman and one by his employer 
from a list of specialists prepared by a 
Government-appointed medical committee. 
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A Chairman of Medical Review Panels 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council will constitute the third member 
and chairman of each Panel. The certificate 
of the Panel is to be conclusive and binding 
on the Board and not subject to court 
review. 

In either province a request for a review 
is to be accompanied by a doctor’s certifi- 
cate stating that, in his opinion, there is 
a bona fide medical question to be deter- 
mined and defining the matter at issue. 
Costs of the examination are payable from 
the Accident Fund as part of the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Board. 

Notice of the appointment of a Chairman 
of Medical Review Panels and of the mem- 
bers of the Medical Committee recently 
appeared in the British Columbia Gazette. 


Medical Aid 


The section of the British Columbia Act 
empowering the Board to replace and repair 
artificial appliances, eye-glasses and den- 
tures broken as a result of an industrial 
accident was amended to confine the cases 
where breakage must be accompanied by 
objective signs of personal injury to those 
involving the breakage of eye-glasses and 
dentures. 


Rehabilitation 


In Nova Scotia, as recommended by the 
McKinnon Report, the former limit of 
$20,000 per year on Board expenditures for 
rehabilitation services was removed. As in 
several other provinces (Alberta, British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan), the amount 
to be spent for rehabilitation purposes is 
now left to the discretion of the Board. 

Av ehanse “from “and tor “or sine ine 
comparable section of the British Columbia 
Act makes it clear that the Board may 
provide rehabilitation services in order to 
aid in getting injured workmen back to 
work or to assist in lessening or removing 
any handicap resulting from their injuries. 
The wording of this section in most of the 
provincial Acts is “to aid in getting injured 
workmen back to work and to assist in 
lessening or removing any handicap result- 
ing from their injuries”. 


Extension of Time-Limits 


The Manitoba Board was empowered to 
extend any time-limit set by the Act or 
regulations where, in its opinion, an injus- 
tice would result unless an extension of 
time were granted. The Turgeon Report 
observed that the strict limitations imposed 
by the Act sometimes resulted in undeserved 
hardship and that several applications for 
relief had had to be made to the Legisla- 
ture. For this reason it recommended that 
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the Board should be given power to deal 
with cases of this kind as they arise. 


Second Injury Fund 


The Nova Scotia Board was empowered, 
in line with a recommendation of the 
McKinnon Report, to establish a second 
injury fund. The purpose of such a fund 
is to relieve employers in a class of the 
total cost of a second accident occurring 
to a workman who had suffered a disability 
in previous employment, and the total effect 
of two successive injuries may be _per- 
manent total disability. The second injury 
fund ensures that the employee receives full 
disability benefits and the employers in the 
class are reimbursed for a portion of the 
cost. 


Accidents Occurring outside Province 


The provisions of the Manitoba Act 
setting out the conditions under which a 
workman is eligible for compensation for 
an accident occurring outside the province 
were altered to clarify the intent of the 
section by providing that compensation is 
payable only if the workman is not entitled 
to claim compensation under the law of the 
place where the accident occurred. 

Further, the wording of the section was 
changed from “when... he is without Mani- 
toba merely for some casual or incidental 
purpose connected with his employment” to 
“while the workman is temporarily engaged 
outside the province on the business of the 
employer”. In such circumstances the work- 
man is entitled to compensation if his resi- 
dence and usual place of employment and 
the employer’s place of business are in the 
province. 


Minor amendments were also made to 
the comparable sections of the British 
Columbia Act. These now provide that 
compensation is payable for an accident 
that cccurs outside the province if a place 
of business (formerly, the place or chief 
place of business) of the employer and the 
residence and usual place of employment 
of the workman are in the province and 
employment outside the province has lasted 
less than six months. 


The same conditions are laid down for 
the payment of compensation with respect 
to an accident occurring outside the province 
in employment on a boat, railway, aircraft, 
truck or bus which is performed within and 
outside the province. The amendments sub- 
stituted “a place” for “the place or chief 
place” of business of the employer, and 
inserted the same condition as in the general 
provision noted above: that the residence 
and usual place of employment of the work- 
man must be in the province. 


Third Party Actions 


An amendment was made to the section 
of the Manitoba Act which provides for 
third party actions. This section provides 
that, if a workman is injured in the course 
of his employment in circumstances which 
entitle him to an action against some person 
other than his employer, he may elect to 
claim compensation or bring an action 
against the third party. If he brings an 
action and the award is less than com- 
pensation benefits would have been, he may 
recover the difference from the Board. If 
he claims compensation, any right of action 
which he may have against the third party 
is vested in the Board. 


The amendment makes it clear that the 
only rights of action vested in the Board 
are those in respect of personal injuries. In 
a case where a workman was driving a 
motor vehicle and was not only injured 
himself but damage was done to the vehicle, 
the rights of action vested in the Board 
would be only those in respect of personal 
injuries and would not include those in 
respect of the vehicle. 

A further amendment, having specific 
application to government employees or 
employees of a government board or com- 
mission, provides that, where a government 
employee claims compensation and his rights 
of action are vested in the Board, the 
Government or agency may maintain an 
action against the third party, either separ- 
ately or jointly with the Board action, in 
respect of the amount of any salary, benefit 
or gratuity which it has provided to the 
workman. 


Penalties 

In British Columbia, the maximum 
penalty that the Board may now provide 
by regulation for contravention of any of 
its Accident Prevention Regulations is $500. 
The maximum penalty formerly prescribed 
by the Act was $300. 

A change was also made in the maximum 
amcunt that the Board may collect from 
an employer in a case where an accident 
is considered to be due entirely to his 
negligence or failure to comply with the 
regulations, and he is as a result made 
liable for all or part of the compensation 
cost. This maximum was raised from $300 
to $1,000. 


Action Prohibited against Board Member 


Appeals to the courts from decisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board are 
prohibited except in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, where 


the Acts allow appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the Province, with permission of 
a judge of that Court, on questions of 
law or jurisdiction. 

An amendment to the relevant section of 
the British Columbia Act prohibits the 
bringing of an action against any member 
of the Board “in respect of any act, omis- 
sion or decision done or made in the bona 
fide belief that the same was within the 
jurisdiction of the Board”. 


Fishing and Dredging Industries 


In Nova Scotia, amendments designed to 
provide greater protection for workmen in 
the fishing and dredging industries were 
made to Part III of the Act. In these 
industries the employer is liable for the 
payment of compensation and must carry 
insurance to cover his liability. Claims are 
adjudicated by a County Court Judge. When 
the Judge makes an award of compensation, 
the owner or insurance carrier is required 
to deposit the capitalized value of the 
award with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, which thereafter administers the 
payments. In its study of Part III, the 
McKinnon Commission found that benefits 
were in several respects below the level 
of those provided in the industries to which 
Part I of the Act applies. 

The amendments increased the benefits 
payable under Part III by the addition of 
(1) burial expenses as under Part I (cur- 
rently up to $250) and (2) extended educa- 
tional benefits, as under Part I, to enable 
a child to continue his education to the age 
of 18 years. 

Widows and children receiving compen- 
sation under Part III on April 1, 1959, were 
made eligible for the increases in monthly 
payments provided for in Part I (from $50 
to $60 for a widow and from $20 to $22.50 
for a child under 16). As with the increases 
to existing pensioners under Part I, the 
Legislature provided that costs were to be 
paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Additional protection was also provided 
through (1) the fixing of a higher limit of 
liability, $200,000 instead of $50,000 per 
vessel, for claims arising out of any one 
accident and (2) the removal of the former 
$1,200 limit on the earnings of sharesmen 
deemed to be wages for compensation pur- 
poses. As a result, fishermen and dredger- 
men are now entitled to compensation under 
the same conditions as workmen in industry 
generally, i.e., on the basis of their actual 
earnings, with a maximum of $3,600 a 
year, subject, however, to the total of 
$200,000 in respect of any one vessel. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec and New Brunswick courts find picketing illegal and issue restraining 
orders. In New Brunswick case, court awards damages to company being picketed 


In Quebec, the Superior Court restrained 
picketing of a retail store on the ground 
that the picketing interfered with freedom 
of commerce and contractual relations and 
the store was not directly involved in a 
labour dispute. 

Picketing for the purpose of requiring a 
construction company to recognize and deal 
with a group of unions was enjoined by 
the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, and 
damages were awarded to the company for 
loss sustained in the resulting work stoppage. 


Quebec Superior Court... 

. grants interim injunction prohibiting picketing 
that was being used to enforce a secondary boycott 

On July 11, 1958, Mr. Justice Coté of 
the Superior Court in Montreal granted an 
interim injunction prohibiting picketing of 
a men’s wear shop by the members of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. The Court ruled that picketing of an 
establishment as a reprisal because of the 
refusal to cease business relations with a 
manufacturing company with which the 
union had a labour dispute was contrary 
to freedom of commerce and therefore had 
to be discontinued. 

The establishment picketed was Sauvé 
Freres Limited, a retail store in Montreal 
dealing in men’s and boys’ wear. About 
10 per cent of the suits sold by this firm 
come from the Montreal manufacturing 
company, Hyde Park Clothes Limited. 

On March 17, 1958, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America brought on 
a strike among the employees of Hyde 
Park Clothes Limited, and on April 30, 
started picketing the establishment of Sauvé 
Freres Limited. The pickets, consisting of 
two men (later of one man) were carrying 
placards with the following inscription: 

Help me to recover my employment. 

Don’t buy Hyde Park clothes sold here. 

Labour dispute. Amalgamated Cloth- 

ing Workers of America. 


The union was not certified as a bargain- 
ing agent nor did it have a collective agree- 
ment in respect of the employees either of 
the manufacturing company or the retail 
store. 

Before picketing started, the union tried 
to secure the co-operation of Sauvé Fréres 
Limited for the success of the strike by 
asking that company to send to Hyde Park 
Clothes Limited a letter prepared by the 
union by which Sauvé Fréres would end 
their business relations with Hyde Park 
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Clothes Limited and, in particular, would 
dissolve recent contracts for supplying 
merchandise for the autumn. This pressure 
was accompanied by a threat of reprisals 
if the company refused the union request; 
these reprisals would consist in establishing 
a picket line in front of the store and in 
other kinds of annoyance. The company, 
while sympathizing with the strikers, re- 
fused to accede to the union’s request. 

The picketing that followed was peaceful, 
but it and the wording of the placard 
induced the general public, and the store’s 
customers in particular, to believe that a 
labour dispute existed in the Sauvé Fréres 
establishment. The company suffered dam- 
ages by the reduced volume of business 
while the picketing lasted, and its reputation 
as employer and merchant suffered as well. 

The judge noted that the jurisdiction of 
the union in question, according to its 
constitution, covers the trade and the in- 
dustry of making clothes, and that, as a 
matter of fact, the union had not as yet 
organized any local among retail trade 
employees in Canada. He noted further that 
there was neither common financial interest 
nor administrative control of any kind be- 
tween Hyde Park Clothes Limited and the 
plaintiff company; both firms are distinct 
and independent legal entities except for 
the contractual relations which may from 
time to time bring them closer together for 
a specific commercial purpose. 

Sauvé Fréres asked the court to order 
the union, by way of interim injunction, 
to cease picketing, the use of placards, the 
distribution of letters, pamphlets or circulars, 
and all intimidation directed against the 
company and its customers, direct or in- 
direct, in connection with the carrying on 
of its business, as well as in connection 
with the exercise of its contractual relations. 

In the opinion of the Court, the picketing 
in question, although carried out in a peace- 
ful way, would not have taken place if 
Sauvé Freres had submitted to the union’s 
demand by putting an end to its contractual 
relations with Hyde Park Clothes Limited. 
Picketing in question was primarily the 
result of putting into effect the threat which 
accompanied the original demand made by 
the union. The result was that the primary 
aim pursued by the union in maintaining 
the picket line was to interfere directly in 
the contractual relations between the two 
companies by forcing the plaintiff company 
to cease their relations. 


In those circumstances, the Court had 
serious doubt whether it was possible to 
apply in this case a principle put forward 
by counsel for the union, and which had 
been previously applied in two decisions of 
the courts of appeal of the New York State 
(Goldfinger v. Feentuck (1938) N.E.R. 
(2d) 910) and of New Jersey State, namely: 
“It must be concluded as a matter of law 
that defendants may follow the non-union 
goods and seek by peaceful picketing to 
persuade the consuming public to refrain 
from purchasing the non-union product.” 


Further, Mr. Justice Coté added that the 
union’s activities directed against Sauvé 
Fréres in order to promote settlement of 
their dispute with Hyde Park Clothes Lim- 
ited presented a situation which the Cana- 
dian Courts had not yet thoroughly 
considered. In an interim judgment rendered 
in Verdun Printing and Publishing Inc. v. 
Union Internationale des Clicheurs et Elec- 
trotypeurs de Montréal, Local 33, (1957) 
ee Ua Ge 1957. Pp. 280). Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers, in circumstances similar to the 
case at bar, reached the conclusion that 
activities were being pursued with the aim 
of injuring a person by forcing other per- 
sons to do injury to that person, that this 
was the essence of a secondary boycott, and 
that such activities were wrong and could 
not be sanctioned by the courts. That con- 
clusion was favorably commented on by 
Mev. i. peauueu (C1958) R: du B. 161]. 


Mr. Justice Cété reached the conclusion 
that the plaintiff company had established 
its right to freedom in its commercial acti- 
vities, a freedom which was interfered with 
by picketing organized by the union; and 
that the interim injunction was a proper 
remedy pending the final judgment. 


The Court accordingly granted an interim 
injunction prohibiting picketing of the Sauvé 
Fréres store. Sauvé Fréres Limited v. Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America et 
autres, R.J. (1959) C.S. Nos. 5 et 6, p. 341. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick. . . 


_ enjoins picketing in support of an_ illegal 

strike and awards damages to company picketed 

On March 18, 1959, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
in a dispute involving a construction com- 
pany in Saint John and several building 
trade unions, held that any form of picket- 
ing in furtherance of an unlawful strike is 
itself unlawful. 

The Court dismissed the submission that 
picketing, being the expression of the right 
of free speech and free expression to obtain 
and communicate information, is not un- 
lawful and should not be restrained even 
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when there is an unlawful strike under the 
Labour Relations Act. The Court held that 
the purpose of the picketing was not to 
obtain or communicate information but to 
circumvent the Labour Relations Act. The 
inducing and persuading of employees not 
to report for work was a tortious inter- 
ference with the contractual relations be- 
tween the company and its employees and 
its client. Therefore, the illegal attempts of 
the union to be recognized by the company 
resulted in losses to the company for which 
the company was entitled to damages and 
an injunction restraining further interference 
with company’s business. 

As reported in the reasons for judgment, 
the following were the circumstances of the 
dispute. 

Acme Construction Co. Ltd. of Saint 
John, the plaintiff, is a general contractor 
and a member of the Saint John Builders 
Exchange, an employers’ organization which 
negotiates and enters into collective agree- 
ments with the unions representing the 
trades employed by its members in the 
Saint John area. 

In July 1958, the Acme Company was 
engaged under a contract in the construction 
of a new wing of the Saint John General 
Hospital. It also was engaged in the con- 
struction of a Customs House in Saint John, 
under a contract with the Department of 
Public Works of Canada. 

On July 11, two members of the nego- 
tiating committee of the Builders Exchange 
met by appointment a group of trade union 
organizers representing the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America; the 
International Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Labourers’ Union of America; and 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers. The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss a proposal that the exchange 
enter into collective agreements with the 
three unions. 

A spokesman for the union group deliv- 
ered an ultimatium to the effect that they 
were either going to secure a group agree- 
ment or attack the exchange members one 
by one and whip them into line or put them 
out of business. 

On July 17, another meeting took place 
at which the union representatives were 
told the Exchange would not negotiate fur- 
ther until the unions (a) obtained certifica- 
tion as bargaining agents under the Labour 
Relations Act; and (b) submitted their 
demands in writing. 

No written submission was delivered by 
the unions nor was any application for 
certification made to the Labour Relations 
Board. When a few days later the Exchange 
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was requested to arrange another meeting, 
this request was declined until the condi- 
tions stipulated by the Exchange had been 
fulfilled. 

On July 21, a representative of the Hod 
Carriers sought an appointment with the 
president of the Acme Company to discuss 
the terms of the agreement, but he was 
told that all negotiations must be conducted 
through the Exchange. 

When the supervisory staff of the Acme 
Company arrived at the Customs House 
job on July 22, they found pickets patrolling 
the site and carrying signs reading, “Labour- 
ers on Strike Against Acme Construction 
Company”. 

As the other employees of the company 
and the employees of the subcontractors 
refused to cross the picket line, there was 
a complete stoppage of work. No notifica- 
tion or warning of an intention to strike had 
been given to the plaintiff company. 

About ten o’clock the same morning 
pickets were posted at the hospital. Next 
day, because of the picket line, the work 
at the hospital ceased entirely. 

Acme Company had a contract with the 
Mississquoi Company of Phillipsburg, Que., 
for the delivery of building stone to the 
Customs House. The stone was being del- 
ivered by Smith Transport. When, on the 
day following commencement of the strike, 
two or three loads of stone arrived, Smith 
Transport refused to deliver the stone to 
the job because of the pickets. 

On July 28, 1958, the company com- 
menced the court action, seeking a declara- 
tion that the strike was illegal, an injunc- 
tion against picketing, and damages. The 
next day, an ex parte injunction restraining 
all picketing was granted. Following serv- 
ice of the injunction order, the picketing 
ceased and work on both jobs was resumed 
forthwith. The work stoppage at the Cus- 
toms House lasted six days; at the hospital, 
five days. Later, the interlocutory injunc- 
tion was extended until the trial of the 
action. 

In its statement of claim at the trial, the 
company alleged, inter alia, that the defend- 
ant members of the unions unlawfully 
threatened or prevented workmen and em- 
ployees of the company from proceeding to 
their various jobs; unlawfully caused and 
procured breaches of contracts between the 
company and its employees; conspired and 
combined to procure, cause and induce the 
employees of the company or its sub- 
contractors to break their contracts of em- 
ployment with the company or _ its 
subcontractors; by wrongfully threatening 
the company’s servants, suppliers or sub- 
contractors with violence and loss, induced, 
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coerced and procured them from delivering 
building stone and tile to the company. 


The company asked the court for a 
declaration that the strike that began July 
22, 1958 was illegal and contrary to the 
provisions of the Labour Relations Act, 
and the defendant members of the unions 
were illegally operating and directing pickets 
preventing the company and its employees 
from carrying on their contracts of employ- 
ment. Further the company asked for an 
injunction and damages. 


Counsel representing the defendant union 
members argued, inter alia, that the defend- 
ants were exercising their rights of free 
speech and free expression to obtain and 
communicate information and no _ court 
should deprive a citizen of this basic funda- 
mental right; exercising one’s right of free 
speech and free expression is not unlawful 
and should not be restrained even when 
there is an unlawful strike under the Labour 
Relations Act; the Labour Relations Act 
has not abridged or taken away, nor could 
it take away, the right of a citizen to obtain 
and communicate information by exercis- 
ing his right of free speech and free ex- 
pression. The only binding decision in New 
Brunswick whatever on picketing is the 
Aristocratic case which permits free speech 
and free expression; the Labour Relations 
Act should not be interpreted to prevent 
collective agreements in seasonal and con- 
struction work; the predominant purpose of 
the defendants was the legitimate promotion 
of their wages and working conditions, and 
the means employed for such promotion, 
being neither criminal nor tortious, the 
picketing and the results thereof were not 
unlawful; the Labour Relations Act does 
not create a new tort or a new nuisance 
restrainable by injunction and when a strike 
contravenes a statutory provision of the 
Labour Relations Act, the first remedy must 
be a prosecution under the statutry pro- 
visions of the Act; Section 6 of the Labour 
Relations Act permits the whole common 
law field of union activity outside the Act 
when a trade union chooses to proceed with- 
out certification; the court may restrain 
only unlawful acts and only as far as they 
are unlawful; on a question of civil rights, 
free speech and free expression, the court 
should not legislate by injunction, which 
power lies solely with the Legislature and 
Parliament, and then only by express statu- 
tory authority; injunctions should never be 
granted to restrain isolated tort; and, the 
court should not interfere with the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of choice, his right to work 
or not to work, to walk past an information 
picket or to refuse to walk past an informa- 
tion picket. 


Further, counsel for the unions submitted 
that the court should not interfere as “the 
right to picket” is a difficult and important 
question of law; and picketing in support 
of an unlawful strike is not also unlawful 
unless there is a conspiray among all the 
employees not to cross the picket line and 
so refrain from work. 

Dealing with the submissions made on 
behalf of the defendant members of the 
unions, Mr. Justice Ritchie reached the 
conclusion that in the case at bar the pick- 
eting was in no way an exercise of free 
speech or free expression. Its primary pur- 
pose was not to obtain or communicate 
information from or to anyone. 

The submission that the Labour Relations 
Act should not be interpreted so as to pre- 
vent collective agreements in seasonal and 
construction work, he understood as mean- 
ing that the Act does not apply to bargain- 
ing on behalf of seasonal employees as by 
the time certification of a bargaining agent 
can be obtained the seasonal employment is 
over. In his opinion, trade union activity 
in New Brunswick in respect of all collective 
bargaining within provincial jurisdiction is 
subject to the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. The Act is effective in all seasons 
of the year and applies to all employees 
and to all trade unions within provincial 
jurisdiction. The submission, he added, 
even if sound, would have no application 
to the circumstances of the case at bar. 
Work on the two jobs affected by the strike 
continued through the winter of 1958-59 
and was still in progress at the time of the 
trial in March. 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion there 
was no evidence to support the submission 
that the predominant purpose of the defend- 
ants was the “promotion of their wages and 
working conditions” because no demands 
had been made on the company in respect 
of either the wages or the working condi- 
tions of the labourers. On the other hand, 
he found evidence of intimidation. In his 
Opinion intimidation can be employed on a 
picket line without use of threatening words 
or gestures. For instance, photographing 
those who cross a picket line can amount 
to intimidation. He found that implied 
threats were directed at two truck drivers 
and one of them, in the face of the pressure 
brought on him, decided not to cross the 
picket line and, unquestionably, was under 
a real apprehension. 

The picketing was embarked on with full 
knowledge on the part of those directing 
it that, due to union loyalty or a desire to 
observe union rules and regulations, there 
is reluctance on the part of trade union 
members to cross a picket line. In the 
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view of the court the predominant purpose 
of those who promoted the strike, and were 
directing the picketing, was not to obtain 
or communicate information from or to 
anyone but to circumvent the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and bring about a cessation of 
work, notwithstanding the right of em- 
ployees who wish to proceed to their places 
of employment unmolested whether a strike 
is in progress or not and whether a picket 
line has been established or not. The pick- 
eters were the means by which the stoppage 
of work was to be attained and thereby 
recognition of the union compelled or the 
company put out of business. 


Referring to Fokuhl v. Raymond (1949) 
4 D.L.R. 145 (Ont. C.A.) and quoting 
from Lord Justice Jenkins in D.C. Thomp- 
son & Co. Ltd. v. Deakin et al, (1952) 
2 All, E.R. 361 (C.A.), Mr. Justice Ritchie 
held that in the absence of sufficient justifi- 
cation, interference with contractual rela- 
tions recognized by law is a violation of 
a legal right. Also he was of the opinion 
that four ingredients necessary to constitute 
the actionable wrong of causing or procur- 
ing a breach of contract, as enunciated by 
Lord Justice Jenkins in the Thompson case, 
were present in the circumstances which 
surrounded the picketing of the two jobs. 
Those four ingredients are: 

1. The defendant union members knew 
of the existence of the contracts of the 
plaintiff company to build the Customs 
House and the new wing to the General 
Hospital and of the contractual relations 
between the plaintiff company and its em- 
ployees and the subcontractors; 

2. The picketers definitely and unequi- 
vocably persuaded, induced or procured the 
employees concerned to break their contracts 
of employment with the intent to stop all 
work on the two building projects; 

3. The employees so persuaded, induced 
or procured did in fact break their contracts 
of employment; and 


4. Breach of the building contracts (the 
interference caused delay) ensued as a 
necessary consequence of the breaches by 
the employees concerned of their contracts 
of employment. 


In the opinion of the court, the complete 
cessation of work on the two contracts was 
the direct result the union organizers and 
the picketers intended the picketing to pro- 
cure. Further, the court added that the 
inducing and persuading of the employees 
not to report at their places of employment 
was a tortious interference on the part of 
the defendant union members with the 
contractual relations between the plaintiff 
company and its employees and also with 
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the contractual relations between the com- 
pany and the Government of Canada and 
the Hospital Board. In addition, the picket- 
ing unlawfully interfered with and delayed 
performance of contracts calling for delivery 
of building tile and building stone to the 
company. 


Turning to another aspect of the dispute, 
Mr. Justice Ritchie stated that the purpose 
of the Labour Relations Act is to establish 
a code of procedure for orderly collective 
bargaining and to delay strikes until such 
procedure has been complied with. He re- 
jected the union’s submission that Section 6 
of the Act is support for the contention 
that the provisions of the Act dealing with 
the procedure of certification had no applica- 
tion in the circumstances of the dispute. 
Sections 6, 20, 22 and 23 of the Act must 
be read together. Section 22(1) provides 
that no employees in a unit shall strike 
until a bargaining agent has become entitled 
on behalf of the unit to require their em- 
ployer to commence collective bargaining 
and other provisions have been complied 
with. Section 23 states that a trade union 
not entitled to bargain collectively on behalf 
of a unit of employees shall not declare 
or authorize a strike of employees in that 
unit. 


Referring to Crofter Hand Woven Harris 
Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942) 1 All. E.R. 
142 (H. of L.), Mr. Justice Ritchie stated 
that trade union officers, organizers or mem- 
bers, on the pretext of advancing the inter- 
ests of the trade union members, cannot 
lawfully, by picketing or by other means, 
bring external pressure to bear on the em- 
ployees of an employer or on _ persons 
doing business with him for the purpose 
of so injuring his business that he will be 
compelled either to abandon his rights un- 
der the Labour Relations Act, waive cer- 
tification, recognize the union and negotiate 
a collective agreement, or be driven out of 


business. Those who embark on such an 
undertaking engage in an _ unlawful 
combination. 


An employer may voluntarily waive cer- 
tification under the Labour Relations Act 
and enter into a collective agreement with 
a trade union representing a_ bargaining 
unit of his employees. But, an uncertified 
trade union cannot compel an employer to 
recognize it before it has complied with 
all the requirements of the Act. That was 
exactly the objective which the defendant 
members of the union undertook to achieve 
by means of the strike they persuaded the 
labourers employed by the company to 
engage in. 
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If, after compliance with the procedure 
set out in the Labour Relations Act, a strike 
is called, its predominant purpose must be 
assumed to be the furtherance of the legi- 
timate interests of the employees engaged 
in the strike and not to damage the interests 
of the employer. Then, such a strike is 
lawful. Picketing may be used as a means 
of effectuating the purpose of a lawful 
strike provided: 

(a) its predominant purpose is the law- 
ful promotion of the lawful interests of 
those engaged in the strike; 


(b) it does not go beyond obtaining or 
communicating information or peaceful 
persuasion by the force of a rational appeal; 
and 


(c) no tortious acts are committed. 


If these provisions are observed, neither 
the picketing nor those directing them will 
as a rule incur any liability because of a 
refusal to cross the picket line by anyone 
not participating in the strike. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie stated that no strike 
of employees engaged upon or in connec- 
tion with the operation of any work, under- 
taking or business that is within provincial 
authority is lawful in the absence of prior 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act. Construction of the 
hospital wing and Customs House, the sites 
of picketing in the case at bar, were works 
within that authority. The strike led by 
the defendant members of the unions did 
contravene the provisions of the Act and 
so was an unlawful undertaking. The picket- 
ing could not be divorced from the strike. 
Any form of picketing in furtherance of an 
unlawful strike is itself unlawful. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie then dealt with the 
problem of damages. He found that as a 
result of the stoppage of its contract work, 
injury was inflicted on the company. The 
fact that the unlawful acts which caused 
the work stoppage violated the provisions 
of the Criminal Code and/or Labour Rela- 
tions Act did not mean that the company 
had no right of action to enjoin them and 
recover damages. 

Counsel for the union members submitted 
that, if the court found any aspect of picket- 
ing should be restrained, the restraining 
order should permit “lawful picketing”. In 
support of that submission Aristocratic 
Restaurants v. Williams (1951) S.C.R. 762 
(LG, 1951, ps 1a530 Wasa cited: 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, the facts 
proved in the Aristocratic Restaurants case 
have little, if any, similarity to those in 
the case at bar. While the issue of whether 
the picketing amounted to a nuisance was 
involved in the Aristocratic case, the deci- 


sion was based mainly on Sections 3 and 4 
of the Trade-unions Act then in force in 
British Columbia. Five of the seven judges 
of the Supreme Court of Canada held the 
picketing was permissible under Section 3. 
Mr. Justice Rand further held the actions 
of the picketers were protected also by 
Section 4. He expressly held any common 
law civil liability had been removed by the 
two sections. 


The B.C. Trade-unions Act was unique in 
Canada. It relieved trade unions and their 
members from liability in damages or to 
an injunction for communicating facts or 
for, by lawful acts, persuading persons to 
leave their employment or to boycott an 
employer’s products. The Act was repealed 
in 1959 and replaced by a new Act which 
does not include the provisions of Sections 3 
and 4. 

Apart from the legislation peculiar to 
British Columbia, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
added, the Aristocratic case is not relevant 
to the circumstances involving picketing in 
support of an unlawful strike. 


In conclusion, the Court held that as both 
the strike and picketing were unlawful, the 
company was entitled to an injunction re- 
straining picketing of any nature whatsoever. 
It also was entitled to damages in respect 
of the unlawfully procured work stoppage 
and the consequent delay in completion of 
the contracts. 

The injunction order that followed 
restrained picketing, interfering with or 
photographing the employees, suppliers and 
other persons with whom the company 
might have business relations, inducing 
breaches of contract between the company 
and other persons or corporations, or other- 
wise interfering with any contractual rela- 
tions of the company. 

The court assessed the company’s dam- 
ages at $6,344.22, to be paid by the defend- 
ant members of the unions who were found 
participating or engaging in the unlawful 
strike or in the picketing in support thereof. 
Acme Construction Co. Ltd., and Merloni 
et al, C.C.H. Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter, p. 11,665. 





Engineering and Scientific Manpower 
(Continued from page 908) 


The highest paid scientists were also 
found to be in industry, the second highest 
in government service, and the lowest paid 
in educational establishments. Salaries in 
industry ranged from $6,200 to $13,000, in 
government employment from $5,000 to 
$9,000 (in a few cases), while universities 
and schools paid from $3,600 to $8,600. 


Both engineers and scientists engaged in 
administrative, management and executive 
work were the highest paid. For engineers, 
teaching, instruction, and extension work 
were usually the lowest paid duties; and 
testing, inspection and laboratory services 
were the next lowest. For scientists, all 
these latter functions were low paid. 


Distribution by Employer 


In 1957 a large proportion, 70 per cent, 
of scientific and technical professionals were 
employed in industry; 14 per cent were em- 
ployed by the federal Government. The 
remainder were mainly employed by other 
governments and by universities. 

In most professions the recent graduates 
were concentrated more heavily in industry 
than were those with more than 10 years 


of working experience. On the other hand, 
a greater proportion of the older persons 
were employed in universities and in pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 

The report states that the proportion of 
scientific and technical professionals with 
postgraduate education is higher in uni- 
versities and the federal Government than 
in industry. Of the engineers with only 
bachelor’s degrees, 84 per cent were em- 
ployed in industry, compared with only 63 
per cent of those with doctor’s degrees. 

“In both engineering and science a 
slightly larger proportion with master’s than 
with doctor’s degrees work for the federal 
Government,” the report points out. 


Women in the Professions 


“According to the results of this survey, 
women represented a very small proportion, 
only 2 per cent, of all those in scientific 
and technical professions. The proportion 
of women, however, was much higher in 
the scientific than in the engineering fields, 
5 per cent compared to a fraction of 1 per 
cent respectively,” the report says. 


re 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment insurance Act 


At June 30, claimants for benefit fotalled 220,500, a drop of 21 per cent from 
previous month, statistics’ show. Total of initial and renewal claims during 
month, 107,100, was 20 per cent lower than in May, 31 per cent below June 1958 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 220,500 on June 30, a 
decline of 21 per cent from May 29. On 
June 30, 1958, claimants totalled 445,500 
but of these, 131,900 were on seasonal bene- 
fit; there were 313,600 on regular benefit. 
The seasonal benefit period this year ended 
on May 16; in 1958 it was extended to the 
end of June. 

The number of initial and renewal claims 
for benefit in June was 107,100. This repre- 
sented a decline of 20 per cent from May 
and 31 per cent from June 1958. Initial 
claims numbering 63,900 were 27 per cent 
fewer than in May and 30 per cent below 
those of June 1958. The number of renewal 
claims in June was only 9 per cent less 
than in May but 34 per cent under last 
year’s total for June. 

The number of male claimants declined 
by 28 per cent during the month, while 
female claimants on June 30 were only 6 
per cent fewer than on May 29. Males 
thus constituted a smaller proportion (62 
per cent) of the total at the end of June 
than at the end of the previous month 
(68 per cent). On June 30, 1958, male 
claimants amounted to 71 per cent of the 
total. 

The estimate of the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries was 197,000 for June, 
485,800 for May, and 425,100 for June 
1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$20.95 in June, $20.81 in May, and $20.72 
in June 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 

tOf the 131,900 seasonal benefit claimants included 
in the total on June 30, 1958, males constituted 73 
per cent. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,088,527 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At June 30 employers registered num- 
bered 319,076, an increase of 1,222 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During June 1959 investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Can- 
ada numbered 6,918. Of these, 4,659 were 
spot checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 160 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,099 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 229 cases, 83 
against employers and 146 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,599.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in June totalled $19,406,132.90 
compared with $18,831,693.78 in May and 
$19,427,334.68 in June 1958. Benefits paid 
in June totalled $18,101,353.40 compared 
with $40,446,281.55 in May and $36,962,- 
856.91 in June 1958. The balance in the 
fund on June 30 was $434,152,690.64; on 
May 31 it was $432,847,911.14 and on 
June 30, 1958, $644,520,634.54. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1642, June 11, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, married, 32 years of age, who 
is registered for employment as a labourer, 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
December 2, 1958. He had worked for the 
Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company, Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont., from 1953 to November 
29, 1958, when he was laid off from his 
employment as a second press _ helper 
because of repairs to the platewood and 
hardboard mills. The claim was allowed. 


The claimant was recalled to work by 
the said employer and worked two days, 
December 8, and 9, 1958, helping with the 
repairs but was unable to continue due to 
an injury (two broken ribs) which he sus- 
tained while working at home on the night 
of December 9. 


In a written statement to the local office, 
the claimant said that because of his injury 
he would not be able to return to his 
regular job until December 29, 1958. Com- 
menting on the matter, the local office 
stated that the claimant could perform cer- 
tain types of light work. The claimant also 
submitted a medical certificate dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1958, to the effect that from the 
latter date onward he was unable to do 
some light work. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
December 11, 1958, because, in his opinion, 
the claimant’s availability was too limited 
in scope and duration to meet the require- 
ments of the Act (section 54 (2) (a)). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and with his appeal enclosed an 
additional medical certificate, which was 
to the same effect as the previous one. He 
also stated in part: “...I do not know when 
I will be able to go back to work as the 
doctor said it would take quite a while 
before they (the broken ribs) are mended. 
It is not that I do not want to work. If I 
was able I would gladly work...” 


An official of the local office commented 
that the claimant was very depressed over 
his loss of income and that because of his 
serious financial position he did not know 
which way to turn. “He thinks the only 
way he can draw (benefit) is by saying he 
cannot work.” The official added that after 
seeing the claimant four or five times and 
interviewing him at length on two occasions 
he was of the opinion that he was able 
to do “lighter work”. He was of the opinion 


also that the claimant would have a fair 
chance of obtaining work if it were not 
“for the acute scarcity of any kind of 
work”. Notwithstanding this, the insurance 
officer decided that the disqualification 
should remain in effect in view of the 
Umpire’s decision CUB-1218. 


The claimant and his_ representative 
appeared before a board of referees in 
North Bay, Ontario, on January 28, 1959. 
During the course of the hearing the 
claimant informed the board “that work 
would have been continuous from 8 Decem- 
ber 1958 on had the injury not occurred 
on the night of 9 December 1958”. The 
board by a unanimous decision dismissed 
the appeal. The board suggested, however, 
that the appeal should have been con- 
sidered under section 66 of the Act rather 
than section 54 (2) (a) as it would appear 
the claimant lost his employment by reason 
of injury sustained off the job. 


Local 71 of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, of which the claimant is a mem- 
ber, appealed to the Umpire, and its Presi- 
dent, in his submission dated March 4, 
1959, stated in part: 


...He was called back to work December 8 
for work he did not necessarily have to accept, 
being other than his regular work and _ duties. 
These were considered heavy in view of 
claimant’s weight and physical appearance. 

During the week commencing November 30, 
1958 and ending December 6, 1958, (the 
claimant) did not work and therefore served 
his waiting period in full. In respect to this, 
would he not be entitled to sick benefit? having 
served his waiting period. In my opinion, this 
man was a victim of circumstances. Since the 
day (December 8) his claim went into pay, he 
accepted other temporary work other than his 
own in good faith, not knowing it later would 
disqualify him... 

On March 23, 1959, the Chief of the 
Claims Division of the Commission pro- 
duced a brief of observations which reads 
in part: 

We submit that the appeal should be dis- 
missed whether considered under Section 54 
(2) (a) or Section 66. Under Section 54 (2) 
(a), the claimant’s availability is too limited 
in scope and duration to meet the require- 
ments of the Act (CUBs 1218, 1323). Under 
Section 66, the claimant is subject to dis- 
qualification as he had ceased to work due to 
his injury. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
66 of the Act provides in effect that any 
insured person who has become entitled to 
receive benefit and subsequently, while he 


otherwise continues to be so_ entitled, 
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becomes incapable of work by reason of 
illness, injury or quarantine, is exempted 
from the obligation to prove that he is 
capable of work within the meaning of 
section 54 (2) (a), unless he has lost his 
employment or has ceased to work by 
reason of such illness, injury or quarantine. 

In the present case, the record shows that 
the injury which the claimant sustained on 
December 9, 1958, did not render him 
incapable of work. There is medical proof 
that he could perform certain types of light 
work notwithstanding his injury and this 
has been confirmed by an officer of the 
local office after he had seen the claimant 
four or five times and had interviewed him 
“at length” on two occasions. Consequently, 
section 66 does not apply in the present 
case (CUB-1607) and the insurance officer 
rightly considered that the point at issue 
was whether the claimant had discharged 
the onus of proving that he was available 
for work. 


In this connection, there is proof that 
it would take ‘quite a while” before the 
claimant would be able again to resume 
his regular work. This and the fact, as 
stated above, that the claimant could per- 
form certain types of light work would 
appear to be sufficient to set aside the 
reasons given by the insurance officer for 
having imposed a disqualification under 
section 54 (2) (a), namely, that the claim- 
ant’s availability was too limited “in scope 
and duration” to meet the requirements of 
the Act. Moreover, the claimant reported 
regularly and, although he considered him- 
self unable to perform his regular employ- 
ment, he indicated that he was willing to 
work and the officer of the local office 
stated in effect that he would have had 
“fair chances” of obtaining light work but 
for the “acute scarcity of any kind of 
work”. As I stated in previous decisions, 
inter alia, CUBs 1462 and 1483, the fact 
that vacancies seldom occur in the occupa- 
tions which a claimant is willing to accept 
is not a good reason for finding that he 
is not available for work. 


I consequently decide to allow the union’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB-1658, July 21, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant filed an initial application for 
benefit on May 5, 1958, and stated that 
he had worked as a sampleman for the 
Electro Metal Company, Welland, Ont., 
from June 1947 to April 30, 1958, when 
he was laid off because of lack of work. 
After a brief period of sickness, he renewed 
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his application on June 16, 1958, and was 
paid benefit at the rate of $30 a week 
thereafter. 

On October 3, 1958, the claimant made 
the following statement at the local office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion: 

I was called to work for the Brewers Retail 
Store in Welland on July 25/58 and worked 2 
days—Friday and Saturday. The following 
week I worked four days and I worked 2 days 
in the week commencing 3 Aug/58. My last 
day worked was Aug. 6/58 and I was told by 
my boss that my services were no longer needed 
and was laid off on Aug. 6. I was only working 
there as a casual worker—My employer was 
calling me whenever he needed me. I am 
available for full-time work at any time. 


(The records show that the claimant had 
reported his earnings in the required man- 
ner in respect of the work which he had 
performed for the employer mentioned in 
the above statement. ) 

As a stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute had taken place on August 7, 1958, 
at the premises at which the claimant had 
worked between July 25 and August 6, 
1958, the insurance officer disqualified him 
under section 63 of the Act for the dura- 
tion of the stoppage, viz., from August 7 to 
September 25, 1958. 

According to the information which was 
before the insurance officer, the bargaining 
agreement between the Brewers’ Ware- 
housing Company Limited (which was the 
claimant’s employer during the period in 
question) and the International Union of 
the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
had expired on March 31, 1958, and nego- 
tiations between the two parties for a 
renewal of the agreement failed to effect a 
settlement. On August 7, 1958, the Union 
called a strike of its members throughout 
the province of Ontario and a complete 
stoppage of work ensued in all the em- 
ployer’s premises. In Welland, the stoppage 
took effect on August 7, 1958. 

Although the present claimant was not 
a member of the Union, under the bar- 
gaining agreement a 4-cent-an-hour deduc- 
tion was made from his wages for union 
dues. Temporary employees in which cate- 
gory the claimant apparently came were 
covered by the old bargaining agreement 
and also by the new bargaining agreement 
and their conditions of work were covered 
in these agreements. In view of this, the 
insurance officer considered that the claim- 
ant was directly interested in the labour 
dispute. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 9, 1958, mainly on 
the grounds that he had been laid off from 
his employment on August 6, 1958, because 
his services were no longer required and, in 
support of this contention, he submitted a 
written statement from his foreman, dated 
October 3, 1958. He requested that his 
appeal be heard separately as it was dif- 
ferent from some of the others to be heard. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Toronto on October 16, 1958, ren- 
dered its decision on October 28, 1958. The 
claimant and his representative, Mr. R. 
Russell, of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, were present 
at the hearing. Those who attended also 
were Officials of the Brewers’ Warehousing 
Company Limited. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, dismissed the appeal and 
in so doing found (a) that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he had been em- 
ployed and (b) that he had not proved 
that he was not participating in, financing 
or directly interested in the labour dispute 
that had caused the stoppage of work. In 
this connection the board said it was sup- 
ported by the Umpire’s decision CUB-1131 
and “further by evidence produced which 
shows that the rates for ‘temporary’ em- 
ployees received considerable benefit in each 
group of temporary employees at the time 
the strike was settled on September 26, 
1958”. The board further found that the 
claimant belonged to a grade or class of 
workers that immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage included mem- 
bers who were employed at the premises at 
which the stoppage took place and were 
participating in, financing or directly in- 
terested in the dispute. 

The claimant protested in effect that, as 
the above-mentioned board of referees had 
been dealing with a number of other appeals 
on the same day arising out of the same 
labour dispute, it had not given sufficient 
weight to the factors that distinguished his 
appeal from the others. In view of this 
feeling, the case was reheard by the same 
board of referees on February 12, 1959. 

Appearing in the records at the rehearing 
by the board of referees was a letter dated 
January 23, 1959, which the manager of 
the Industrial Relations of the Brewers’ 
Warehousing Company Limited had written 
to the Regional Claims Officer of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in 


Toronto in reply to the latter’s request of 
December 17, 1958, for further information. 
The letter reads in part: 

_We have now received information from our 
district and local Manager concerning this case. 
Prior to the strike, (the claimant) was em- 
ployed in the following manner: 

Week ending July 26 —114 hours 
4 4 August 2—36 * 
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_ After the strike, he was hired on the follow- 
ing basis: 


September 26—10 hours 
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Our local management has reported on this 
matter in the following manner: 

(The claimant) was hired by the day as a 
casual employee and used on peak days. There 
was no stipulated specific period that he was 
to be employed, nor was there any pre-deter- 
mined date of discharge set by the manager 
or any other authorized person, such as the 
foreman. (The claimant) was notified on 
August 6, the day prior to the strike, by (his) 
foreman, that he would not be required the 
following day. After the strike, (the claimant) 
asked (his foreman) for a notice of lay-off, 
which he received. It would appear that this 
was done innocently; however, I am informed 
that the manager would not have given (the 
claimant) this written notice. 


At the rehearing, Mr. E. Breen, Business 
Agent, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, stated that the claim- 
ant was unable to attend because he had 
obtained employment “elsewhere” and con- 
tended in effect that the foreman’s written 
statement that the claimant had been laid 
off for lack of work was a genuine state- 
ment and that the fact it had been obtained 
after the strike was no reason for doubting 
its accuracy as it was on October 3 only 
that the local office had questioned the 
claimant’s eligibility for benefit subsequent 
to August 6, 1958. He added: 


Is this board going as far as to say that the 
foreman did it deliberately to assist (the 
claimant?...) I don’t think that any foreman 
would put himself in a position of giving a 
letter of that nature unless it actually took 
place that he was laid off... The other casual 
employees were not questioning it because they 
were automatically suspended, but here was 
a man who came up and said “I was laid off— 
how do I stand” and he was laid off... I think 
the board has to give a great deal of considera- 
tion as to what actually happened before the 
strike. Everybody knew it was coming on, so 
what did they do in that particular case, they 
went out and hired extra people for a pur- 
pose—to stock up the hotels... The only 
reason he was recalled was, after the strike 
had ended, all the hotels and so on down the 
line were out of beer and he was taken on for 
a few days. 


EBS 


Mr. J. E. Halloren, one of the two 
representatives of the employer at the 
hearing, was questioned by the chairman 
of the board of referees as follows: 

Q—lIs it the practice, Mr. Halloren, where 
casual employees are involved, to give 
them a written separation each time they 
may be finished for a week? 

A—At the request of the employee. 

Q-—You only supplied this evidence at the 
request of the employee concerned and 
it was done considerably after the strike 
was settled? 

A—Yes. 


The board of referees, by a unanimous 
decision, again dismissed the claimant’s 
appeal. 


On March 9, 1959, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
of which the claimant is a member, appealed 
to the Umpire. In addition the union 
requested an oral hearing before the Um- 
pire, which was held in Toronto on June 
24, 1959. The claimant, who was present, 
was represented by Messrs. R. Russell and 
E. Breen of the aforementioned Union. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
represented by F. G. Power, an officer of 
its Legal Branch. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that the claimant, while tem- 
porarily unemployed in his own trade, 
obtained a few days’ casual employment 
in an entirely different occupation, under 
such conditions and circumstances and for 
such periods of time as would indicate that 
the employer’s sole purpose in hiring him 
was to relieve peak loads created by an 
impending general stoppage of work. This 
view is supported not only by the foreman’s 
certificate of separation, which I have no 
reason whatsoever to question, but also by 
the fact of an identical short period of 
work by the claimant with the same em- 
ployer following the end of the stoppage. 

For the above reasons, I consider that the 
claimant did not lose his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute but rather the contrary: he 
obtained his employment for this reason 
and only for the interval before the stop- 
page. Accordingly, it cannot be said the 
claimant was employed at the struck em- 
ployer’s premises the day the stoppage 
occurred, viz., August 7, 1958, and that he 
came within the purview of section 63 of 
the Act. 

My decision 
appeal. 


is to allow the union’s 





Japan’s Automatic Annual Wage Boosts Said Threat to Foreign Markets 


Correspondence in The Japan Times, 
English-language newspaper published in 
Tokyo, has warned that the traditional 
Japanese practice of giving automatic yearly 
Wage increases, based not on merit but 
solely on length of service, will price 
Japanese goods out of foreign markets 
within a decade. 

The writer whose article started the dis- 
cussion said that “other countries have long 
ago adopted more rational wage _ struc- 
tures”. He thought that Japan would be 
obliged to do so also if she was to preserve 
her international trade. 

A writer who took up the discussion 
agreed that “a Japanese worker doing 
exactly the same job for 30 years may 
see his wages double or even triple in the 
course of that period”. He asked whether 
Japanese enterprises could stand the pres- 
sure of rising labour costs. 

This writer argued that “the retirement 
age, which is usually 55 in this country, 
assures that the automatic annual wage 
raise will not push up the wage level with- 
out end.” He also pointed out that labour 
turnover due to retirement of older workers 
and hiring of young ones had an equalizing 
effect on wage costs for large firms; “smaller 
firms hiring only a few workers do not 
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bother much about this automatic wage 
raise.; 

The automatic pay increase is not a 
privilege won by the labour movement, he 
said. It was practised before the war, and 
it is “consonant with the traditional family- 
centred Japanese morality of parental love 
and filial piety,” which teaches young work- 
ers to be content with their low wages 
until they become bread-winners. 

The strong union pressure for uniform 
wage increases, however, is making the 
automatic wage increase more and more 
impractical, the writer admits. 


Higher unemployment insurance benefits 
were provided for in legislation enacted 
earlier this year in four states in the United 
States. Twenty states have now increased 
benefits in 1959. 

Connecticut raised its ceiling from $40 
to $45 a week; Illinois from $30 to $32 
for claimants without dependents (depend- 
ency allowances range from $5 for a non- 
working spouse to $18 for four or more 
children); Ohio from $33 to $42 for a 
single employee, with dependency allowances 
of $5 for the first dependent and $3 for 
each of the next two; and Oklahoma from 
$28 to $32. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 259 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 224 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

that: 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Di elencemProductionl fo... de ant. Del a. yes $ 287,181.00 
ree CG) EC e's ven vaadanyan Loser svingesss 15 145,160.49 
TRY Ses le ee aie ee eS oer oe Ae 5 142,012.94 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to_ the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $1,887.39 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 94 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Annapolis River N S: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, supply & installation of gates & gate 
hoists, Annapolis River Dam. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, paving 
of road, Research Station. Sackville N B: Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, supply & 
installation of gates & gate hoists, Tantramer River Dam. Delhi Ont: Lord & Burnham 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of tobacco greenhouse, Tobacco Sub-Station. Harrow Ont: John 
A Munger & Sons Ltd, construction of Burley tobacco curing barn, Research Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Rust Research Laboratory, 
Research Station. near Altawan Sask: G A Sullivan & Alberta Drainage Ltd, construction 
of Altawan Dam & appurtenant works, Lodge Creek. near Davidson Sask: K R Tracey 
Construction & Transport Co Ltd, construction of Davidson storage project. near 
Outlook Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of stage 2 of main embankment, 
South Saskatchewan River project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: Foster-Wheeler Ltd, extension to bldg No 145. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of houses. Montreal Que: M J 
Lalonde Ltd, *recovering kitchen floors & counter tops, Villeray Terrace. Barriefield Ont: 
Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement & planting (DND 8/57). Oakville Ont: 
Rutgers & Vanderdrift, *exterior painting of houses. Brandon Man: Joseph Beer, “exterior 
painting of houses. Aldergrove B C: Jensen & Johnsen Ltd, *site improvement & planting 
(DND 1/58). Belmont Park B C: J E Chilcott Construction, site improvement & planting 
(DND 4/57 & 5/58). Chilliwack B C: J] H McRae Co Ltd, construction of electrical 
distribution system for housing units (DND 6/58). Vancouver B C: R H Nevin Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of housing units, Fraserview (DND 6/49). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, replacement 
of school heating system & boiler plant equipment including structural alterations, Cecilia 
Jeffrey IRS. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of four 
classroom Indian day school with Vocational Training & Assembly Hall, Fort Alexander 
IRS; F W Sawatzky Ltd, installation of new dishwashing unit, Fort Alexander IRS. 
Portage La Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of dishwashing unit, range hood & related work, Portage La Prairie IRS. The Pas Indian 
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Agency Man: John Lesko, construction of playground facilities, Guy IRS. Athabaska 
Indian Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of one classroom school 
& power plant bldg, Fort McKay. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Armbruster Lumber 
Co Ltd, construction of house, Stony Plain Indian Reserve. Lesser Slave Lake Indian 
Agency Alta: St Laurent Construction Ltd, installation of panic hardware, exit lights & 
miscellaneous work, Wabasca IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: St Paul Foundry 
Ltd, construction of additional toilet accommodation, water supply, sewage disposal, etc, 
at Indian day schools. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) 
Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom school, Eden Valley Reserve; Engineered 
Bldgs (Calgary) Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom day school, Sunchild Cree 
Reservation. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Frank Summers & Sons Ltd, redecorating & 
improvements, Kamloops IRS. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, 
construction of three houses, St Mary’s & Casimayook Indian Reserves. Kwawkewlth 
Indian Agency B C: Acme Painters & Decorators, redecorating school, Alert Bay IRS. 
mausloons tadign Agency Y T: Whitehorse Construction, extension to laundry room, Lower 
ost : 


Defence Construction (1951) Limifed 


Sydney N S: Steen Mechanical Contractors Ltd, installation of steam distribution 
system, Magazine Area, Point Edward Naval Base. St Johns Que: Conniston Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Foster Wheeler 
Ltd, *supply & installation of coal fired steam generating unit & related equipment. 
Trenton Ont: J Becker Inc, installation of central heating plant & steam distribution 
system in existing hangar. Uplands Ont: Coady Construction Ltd, construction of well 
pumphouse, RCAF Station; John Bertram & Sons Co Ltd, *installation of settling 
chamber of High Speed Wind Tunnel, NAE. Fort Churchill Man: Foster Wheeler Ltd, 
“supply & installation of oil fired steam generating unit & related equipment. Portage La 
Prairie Man: W & G Ellwood, construction of control tower, RCAF Station; H G Hay 
Decorating Co, exterior painting of 43 bldgs, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of combined mess & exterior services, RCAF Station. 
Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to Bldg No 28 “Vv” HMCS Naden. 


Building and Maintenance 


McGivney N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, road divisions & traverses for 
Magazines 25, 26 & 27, No 32 OAD. Camp Borden Ont: W A Moffatt Co, construction 
of standard open fire escapes, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, 
interior & exterior painting of 90 PMQs. Petawawa Ont: D M Hawkins Ltd, exterior 
painting of 27 bldgs. Rockcliffe Ont: Metallicrete Floor Co Ltd, repairs to concrete 
buttons on runways, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of hangars Nos 1 to 9, RCAF Station; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, 
paving of aerodrome with slurry seal & runway markings, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo 
Man: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 149 PMQs. Haines 
Junction Y T: Permasteel Engineering Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel bldg, 
Mile 1016. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Beattie Agencies Ltd, supply & installation of quarterboard under- 
layment & vinyl asbestos tile on upper floors of Barrack Blocks Nos 3 & 4, RCAF 
Station. Nova Scotia: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *maintenance of 
telephone lines & associated equipment, DND (Navy). McGivney N B: Roland Delong, 
repainting exterior of 9 PMQ’s & interior of 14 PMQ’s, No 32 OAD. Farnham Que: 
Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of watchman fence, Cadet 
Summer Camp. Lac St Denis Que: C H Lane & Fils, *replacement of 35 power poles 
on electrical distribution system, RCAF Station. Ste Thérése Que: Chas Duranceau ta. 
repaving of streets, No 4 Wks Coy, RCE, Bouchard Detachment, Faro Industries Ltd, 
supply & installation of 35 Van-Packer chimneys, No 4 Wks Coy, Bouchard Detachment; 
Harbour Electric Ltd, replacement of 44 poles on power line at Bouchard Detachment. 
Camp Petawawa Ont: Edward Biederman, repainting interior & exterior of Pinecrest 
School. Fort William Ont: Alex Zoldy, demolition of Armouries. Gloucester Ont: J G 
Tompkins & Co, fencing of new DF area, HMCS Gloucester. Kingston Ont: McGlynn 
Bros, exterior painting of Bldg A-26, Bldg B-1, Bldg B-2, Bldg B-4, RCS of S. Napanee 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, repair of exterior masonry, Napanee Armoury. Tr. renton 
Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of doors & trim on 
hangars, No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station. Portage La Prairie Man: H G Hay 
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Decorating Co, interior repainting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf 
Construction Ltd, application of hot mix asphalt surface on vehicle parking areas, CJATC; 
Pue’s Interior Furnishings Ltd, laying of battleship linoleum & linoleum felt on upper 
floors of 51 PMQs, CJATC. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, installation of 2 grease 
interceptors, piping modification & concrete pit, RCAF Station; Norlen Painting & 
Decorating, exterior painting of various bldgs in LaVerendrye Lines, Fort Osborne 
Barracks; Aetna Roofing Co Ltd, *repairs to roof of Bldg No 16, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Calgary Alta: Peerless Rock Products Ltd, hard surfacing of approaches to garages in 
PMQs, Currie Barracks; Peerless Rock Products Ltd, asphalt repairs & patching of 
sidewalks, Currie Barracks. Grande Prairie Alta: Grande Prairie Iron Works, *fabrica- 
tion of steel bridge floor beams. Namao Alta: Wirtanen Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical services, Quadradar Hardstand, RCAF Station, Lancaster Park. Esquimalt B C: 
Hume & Rumble Ltd, instaliation, repair, testing, etc, of electrical & electronic equipment, 
etc, Bldg No 92, HMCS Naden. Vancouver B C: Insul Mastic & Bldg Products Ltd, 
resurfacing exterior of Bldg No 4, North Jericho; Skyline Roofing Ltd, re-roofing south 
section, Bldg No 2, Lynn Creek. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas at Ocean Terminals. 
Montreal Que: Greaghan & Archibald Ltd, construction of superstructure covering drift 
span, section 3 of Champlain Bridge; J D Stirling Ltd, construction of extension to wharf 
at sections 100 to 101. Quebec Que: Dimock Construction Inc, reconstruction of wharf 
No 19. Three Rivers Que: Rosaire Dufresne Inc, supply & placing of fill at Section 20. 
Vancouver B C: Pacific Steel Erectors Ltd, construction of seine sheds, False Creek 
Fishermen’s Terminal. 


Department of Public Works 


Goose Bay (Happy Valley) Labrador: Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction 
of wharf & shed. Bay de Verde Nfld: E J Clarke & Sons Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Brae 
Harbour P E I: Ralph Ford, construction of wharf. Charlottetown P E I: Intrusion- 
Prepakt Ltd, harbour improvements (concrete retaining wall). Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park N §S: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, retaining walls 
& base course, Mile 23.5 to Mile 29.5, Cabot Trail. Cribbins Point N S: Antigonish 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Florence N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of Post Office. Meteghan N S: Bluerock Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Shag 
Harbour N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, improvements (wharf repair). Campbellton 
N B to Cross Point Que: Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel for superstructure, Interprovincial Bridge. Caraquet N B: Dimock Construction Inc, 
harbour improvements. Chance Harbour N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Grand Aldouane N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. Green Point N B: Comeau 
& Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of haulout for boat harbour. Harshman’s Brook 
N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, repairs to breakwaters. St Simon N B: P F C 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie St Paul Que: Charles Eugene Tremblay, con- 
struction of protection wall. Barachois de Malbaie Que: Herbert Girard, placement of 
backfill. Beaupre Que: Construction Orleans Inc, reconstruction of wharf. Bonaventure 
East (Le Fils) Que: A O Ramier, construction of protection wall. Chicoutimi Que: 
Joseph-Aime Simard, construction of RCMP Detachment Quarters. Ile aux Noix Que: 
Henri-Louis Martel, construction of wharf. Les Ecureuils Que: Allmo Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of protection works. Maria Que: George K Steele, construction of protection 
works. Murdochville Que: Georges Dube Ltd, construction of Post Office. Neuville 
(Pointe aux Trembles) Que: Laurent Jobin, construction of protection wall. Pointe au 
Pic Que: L’Atelier Mecanique de La Malbaie Enr, repairs to outside corners of wharf. 
Pointe Lebel Que: Manik Construction Co Ltd, construction & repairs of protection wall. 
Sacre-Coeur Que: Gustave Dufour & Edmour Hovington, wharf repairs. St Augustin 
(Les Bas) Que: Rosaire Savard, construction of protection wall. Goderich Ont: McKay- 
Cocker Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kitchener Ont: Harry Wunder 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP Detachment Quarters. Ottawa Ont: Leopold 
Beaudoin Construction Ltd, redecorating, sanding of floors & installation of linoleum 
in various rooms, No 4 Temporary Bldg; Ted Wojdacki, repairing of entire exterior 
woodwork & metal work, Lydia & Booth Sts, A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
to Copeland Bldg for Department of National Health & Welfare; M J Sulpher & Sons 
Ltd, construction of PZT Bldg, Dominion Observatory, CEF; J E Copeland Co Eide 
addition to Applied Chemistry Bldg, National Research Council; A Bruce Benson Ltd, 
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construction of general service garage for Department of Agriculture, CEF; A Lanctot 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of pump house, Riverside Drive Development; Sirotek 
Construction Ltd, completion of lighting, partitioning & repairs, Phase 3, Jackson Bldg. 
Port Arthur & Fort William Ont: Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements Ltd, construction 
of access roads, bridges & resident engineers’ office, Lakehead Harbour Terminal. Port 
Bruce Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Port Stanley Ont: 
George L Dillon Construction Ltd, repairs to East pier. Richmond Hill Ont: Internorth 
Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Ruliff Grass Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Winnipegosis Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman 
Collieries Ltd, grading, culverts, base course material, Mile 82.3 to Mile 85.8, Banff- 
Jasper Highway. Innisfail Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP Detach- 
ment Quarters. Bella Coola B C: J H Todd & Sons Ltd, repairs to wharf & loading 
platform. Lejac B C: J H Tarras & W H Ellis (T&E Construction), construction of 
three bedroom residences, Stuart Lake Agency. Marchant Road B C: Victoria Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of approach & float renewal. Mill Bay B C: Fraser River 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of approach & float renewal. Nanaimo (Commercial 
Inlet) B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, float repairs. Port Hardy B C: L K Creelman 
Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, alterations to 3rd, Ath, Sth 
& 6th floors, Old Federal Bldg; J H Todd & Sons Ltd, removal of slipway, wharf & 
decking, Jericho Beach. Fort Simpson N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water & sewer services. Fox (Hall Lake) & Igloolik N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, 
addition & alterations to Nursing Station at Fox (Hall Lake) & construction of eight 
frame bldgs at Igloolik. Inuvik N W T: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of naval 
bldgs for Department of National Defence. Yellowknife N W T: J B Lunstrom, construc- 
tion of ramp on wharf. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Trinity Nfld: Wm A Trask, general alterations, Post Office bldg. Fishing Cove P E I: 
Norman N MacLean, dredging. Caribou N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
dredging. Central Port Mouton N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Walton N S: Ralph 
& Arthur Parsons, dredging. Matane Que: Michaud & Simard, paving of yard, federal 
bldg. Montreal Que: Acme Restaurant Equipment Co, supply & installation of cafeteria 
equipment, 1631 Delorimier St. Riviere Blanche Que: J Emond Dion, dredging. Barrie 
Ont: HesKamp Construction, general alterations, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Hepperle 
Electric, improvements to lighting system, public bldg; McNamara Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging. Kincardine Ont: Dean Construction Co, dredging. Ottawa Ont: Jas Paterson 
& Son, ground improvements, old O’Keefe bldg site; Ottawa Boiler & Steel Works, repairs 
to Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; Rene Cleroux, replacement of air tank, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, repairs to refrigeration boxes, No 8 
Temporary Bldg; Ernest Rishworth, glazing of windows, No 8 Temporary Bldg; The B 
Phillips Co, repairs to smoke stack, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Rene Cleroux, plumbing 
repairs, Veterans Memorial Bldg; Edge Limited, heating repairs, Veterans Memorial Bldg; 
Ottawa Boiler & Steel Works, supply & installation of new boilers, Jackson Bldg; Roger 
E Boivin, general painting, Connaught Bldg; Able Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, 
British American Bank Note Bldg; John Colford Contracting Co, boiler room repairs, 
Fuel Testing Laboratory, Booth St; Gendron Plumbing & Heating Co, boiler repairs, 
Norlite Bldg. Port Maitland Ont: Speckert-Morris Ltd, dredging. Port Rowan Ont: 
Cummins Construction Co, dredging. Wingham Ont: W G White, repairs to exterior 
doors, federal bldg; Fred Fowler, exterior repairs, federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Henry J 
Funk, installation of new partitions, Immigration Bldg. Regina Sask: Hipperson Con- 
struction Ltd, general alterations, new Post Office bldg. New Westminster B C: Star 
Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, installation of new boiler, snagboat Samson V. Vancouver B C: 
J Bruno & Son Ltd, repairs to stairs, Begg Bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Locweld & Forge Products, supply & erection of pine handrails— 
regulating channel works, St Lambert Lock; Atlas Construction Co, construction of 
mooring facilities for HMM Yacht Britannia; Payette Construction, sodding, St Lambert 
Lock; Bau-Val Construction, construction of roads; Sarnia Scaffolds, supply, erection & 
dismantling of stands, St Lambert Lock; Carl Mangold Ltd, erection of displays, Royal 
Visit. Lachine & Soulanges Sections Que: Steel Co of Canada, chain link fencing at 
St Lambert, Cote Ste Catherine & Beauharnois Locks. Lachine & Soulanges Sections Que 
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& International Rapids Section Ont: J Lamontagne Ltee, construction of houses for 
gauging wells at Locks of St Lawrence Seaway. International Rapids Section Ont: A Rose 
& Sons, seeding at Iroquois Lock; Roads Resurfacing, paving of Authority parking lot at 
Cornwall; Con-Bridge Ltd, construction of substructure, north of Pier 15N, Cornwall 
North Channel Bridge; Cornwall Gravel Co Ltd, resloping & dressing of spoil pile at 
Iroquois Lock; C A Pitts, construction of substructure, south abutment to Pier 15N, 
Cornwall North Channel Bridge. Welland Section Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, supply & 
operation of dredging plant in Lake Ontario, Port Weller, Welland Ship Canal; Clairson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete conduits & miscellaneous grading, Thorold 
& Merritton. 


Department of Transport 


Penguin Island West Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of fog alarm bldg & demoli- 
tion of old fog alarm bldg. Puffin Island Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of fog 
alarm bldg. Beaver Island N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of single dwelling. 
Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage 
disposal facilities at International Airport. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, construction 
of lighting facilities at Airport. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
additional development, airport; Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, installation of medium intensity 
runway lighting, airport. Saint John N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, construction of 
emergency power house & related work; Stephen Construction Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment, airport; R A Corbett & Co Ltd, construction of VOR Bldg & related work. Dorval 
Que: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd, supply & installation of boilers, Central 
Heating Plant. Father Point Que: Emile St Pierre, construction of access road, etc, Coast 
Station. Fort Chimo Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, additional development, airport. Montreal 
Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, additional development, airport. Nitchequon Que: F Belan- 
ger & J L Guerette, construction of balloon inflation shelter. Seven Islands Que: Power 
Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, construction of lighting facilities at airport; Gulf Maritime 
Construction Ltd, construction of balloon inflation shelter. Val d’Or Que: Val d’Or 
Construction Co Ltd, additional development, airport. Breslau Ont: B & B Cable Service 
Ltd, installation of runway lighting facilities, Waterloo-Wellington Airport. Red Lake Ont: 
Wm Shewchuk, construction of parking apron & taxiway. Scarborough Ont: W G 
Gallagher Construction Ltd, construction of hydrogen generator & balloon filling bldg & 
alterations to main bldg. Smiths Falls Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
fixed bridge over Rideau River, Abbott St. North Battleford Sask: Central Canada 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of runway & taxi lighting, airport. Edmonton Alta: 
Tallman Construction Co Ltd Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser*Co 
(Canada) Ltd, additional development of International Airport. Beatton River B C: 
Electric Power Equipment Ltd, rebuilding of existing pole line distribution system, 
street lighting, etc, at airport. Cape Scott B C: Turner Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of three single dwellings, fog alarm bldg with annex, storage shed with garage, etc. 
Kelowna B C: R E Postill & Sons Ltd, additional development of airport. Nanaimo B C: 
Nummela Construction Co, construction of auxiliary power house. Penticton B C: Mid- 
valley Construction Ltd, additional development at airport. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon 
Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated metal storage bldg & related work. 
Aishihik Y T: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of M I lighting system on runway 
16-34. 





Influx of School-Leavers Boosts U.K. Unemployment 


The number of unemployed in the United Kingdom rose between July 13 and August 
17, but the increase was entirely because of young people who had left school and 
registered at employment exchanges as a step to obtaining their first jobs. 

There were 427,000 registered unemployed on August 17, the Ministry of Labour 
stated, which was 32,000 higher than the July figure. 

Unemployment among adults had fallen by 6,000 but among young people it had 
risen by 38,000. Expressed as a proportion of the total number of employees, the August 
figure was 2 per cent—the same as in August 1958. 

There have been similar seasonal increases in the number of young people unem- 
ployed for some years past, but at the corresponding time last year the number of adult 
unemployed was also rising. The young people are usually absorbed fairly soon. Last 
summer, in spite of the difficulties through which industry was passing, the number of 
juvenile unemployed fell by more than 11,500 within a month. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, August 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose, (.4 per wcent.from- 125.9 to 126.4 
between July and August 1959 to stand a 
fractional 0.1 per cent above the previous 
peak of 126.3 in November 1958.* 

A seasonal rise of 1.1 per cent in the 
food index, combined with slight increases 
in the shelter and other commodities and 
services indexes, accounted for the increase. 
The clothing index was unchanged while 
the household operation index declined 
fractionally. 

The food index increased seasonally from 
119.2 to 120.5. Higher prices were reported 
for eggs, oranges, lettuce, beef, and pork. 
Price decreases were recorded for most 
fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes and 
tomatoes. 

The shelter index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 141.7 to 141.9, with both the rent 
and home-ownership components contri- 
buting. 

A rise of 0.3 per cent in the other com- 
modities and services index, from 134.9 to 
135.3, reflected small price increases on 
a fairly wide range of items: gasoline, 
taxi fares, hospital rates, pharmaceuticals, 
alcoholic beverages, and personal care items. 

The clothing index was unchanged at 
Lit) ease Tid-Sumime4r. sale, prices for 
women’s wear, particularly cotton street 
dresses, were offset by price increases for 
shoes, some men’s furnishings, and cotton 
piece goods. 

The household operation index declined 
0.1 per cent from 122.7 to 122.6 as slightly 
lower prices resulting from August furniture 
and floor covering sales more than balanced 
somewhat higher prices for household uten- 
sils and equipment, household supplies and 
services, and coal. 

The index one year earlier (August 1958) 
was 125.2. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 122.6, shelter 139.1, clothing 
109.6, household operation 120.5, and other 
commodities and services 130.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1959 


Six of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) advanced between 
June and July, with increases ranging from 
0.1 per cent in Saint John, Montreal and 
Saskatoon-Regina to 0.3 per cent in St. 





* See Table F-1 at back of book. 


John’s. The Winnipeg index remained 
unchanged; decreases in the remaining three 
cities ranged from 0.1 per cent in Halifax 
to 0.3 per cent in Toronto and Vancouver*. 

Food indexes rose in six of the ten 
regional cities, remained unchanged in Saint 
John, and declined in Halifax, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Egg prices were higher in 
most cities and potatoes reflected seasonal 
price increases in all cities except Van- 
couver. Increased prices were generally 
apparent in the fruit and vegetable groups, 
and the other meats, fish and poultry index 
rose between June and July, largely because 
of increased lamb prices. 


The shelter index remained unchanged in 
St. John’s and Ottawa, increased in six 
cities and declined in the remaining two. 
Slight increases in men’s wear, Women’s wear 
and footwear accounted for advances in the 
clothing indexes for six of the regional 
cities. The index remained unchanged in 
two cities and declined in Calgary-Edmonton 
and Vancouver. Increases in four regional 
cities were recorded in the household opera- 
tion component. A rise in the price of 
domestic gas was largely responsible for 
this increase in Calgary-Edmonton. Three 
cities remained unchanged while three regis- 
tered slight declines. The other commodities 
and services component declined in seven 
of the ten regional cities and remained 
unchanged in three. Decreases in gasoline 
and new passenger car prices in Toronto 
accounted for a 1.8-per-cent decline in the 
index in that city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Ottawa +0.4 to 126.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.4 to 122.6; St. John’s +0.3 to 
115.0+; Saint John +0.1 to 127.0; Montreal 
+0.1 to 126.2; Saskatoon-Regina -++0.1 to 
122.7; Toronto —0.4 to 128.1; Vancouver 
=) 4 to 12677 * Halifax 0810-1255. 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 123.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1959 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) edged up 0.1 per cent 
between June and July to 231.0 from 230.7. 
Last year’s July index was 227.3. 





* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+ On base June 1951—100. 
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Increases during the month in two of the The residential building materials price 


major groups more than counterbalanced index (1949=100) rose 0.2 per cent be- 
decreases in four groups and no change in tween June and July, from 130.5 to 130.7. 
the remaining two. The non-residential building materials index 

The animal products group index recorded declined 0.1 per cent, from 131.9 to 131.8. 


the biggest rise in the month, 1.8 per cent, : 
moving the index to 257.1 from 252.6 in U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1959 


June. The non-metallic minerals group The United States consumer price index 
index rose 0.4 per cent to 186.0 from 185.3. (1947-49=100) rose to a new high for 

‘Tie «non-ferrous emetalssseroupueandex the fourth successive month, advancing 0.3 
dropped 1.1 per cent to 172.8 from 174.8, per cent from 124.5 to 124.9 at mid-July. 


the vegetable products group index fell = ae Pa capa vee Beier 
0.5 per cent to 199.0 from 200.0, the teas pant hatel alee a aaspey teeta CLE 


a full point from the 123.7 recorded at 
mid-March. The July 1958 index was 
173293 


chemical products group index eased to 
187.2 from 187.3 and the textile products 
group index to 229.8 from 229.9. 


The group indexes for wood products U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1959 


and iron products were unchanged from The United Kingdom index of retail 
the previous month at 304.6 and 255.8, prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 
respectively. 109.1 to 109.3 between mid-May and mid- 


June but was still almost a full point lower 
than a year earlier, when it stood at 110.2. 
Until the latest rise, the index had dropped 
July rose from 22 1,0 atone. Dalal Tew held’) +. en nates orth this year from the cae 
products index went down from 173.1 to 140.4 registered at mid-January. It remained 
172.6 while the animal products index in- stationary at 110.3 between. mid-February 
creased from 270.6 to 272.8. and mid-March. 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) between June and 


a 


In Australia the award of an arbitration commission has raised the legal minimum 
wage by 15 shillings to 13 Australian pounds 16 shillings for the standard 40-hour week. 
Directly or indirectly it will affect about 2,000,000 workers—half the Australian labour 
FOLCE. 

The minimum standard is the basis for calculating margins for skill. Actual earnings 
in industry are estimated at an average of 20 pounds a week. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List Owe 3. 


Accidents 


1. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
The Principles and Techniques of Mechan- 
ical Guarding. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pp. 58. 


Discusses the principles of mechanical guard- 
ing; outlines certain broad principles of 
mechanical guarding applicable to all guarding 
situations; and, contains illustrations showing 
the techniques of mechanical guarding as 
applied to specific machines. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Boiler- 
shop-Products Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 64. 


“;..some 40 per cent of the injuries... 
occur in the course of manual handling of 
materials.” 


Annual Reports 


3. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BoarpD. Forty-First Annual Report for the 
Year ended December 31, 1958. Edmonton, 
MSs weal St een 

4. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year ended 


December 31, 1958. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959." Pp: 104: 
5. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 


TION BoarpD. Report for 1958. Winnipeg, 
1959 Pp.30.; 

6. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S CoM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Fortieth Annual Report, 
EOS oot: Johnnie i959.) Pp, 33: 

7. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION Board. Annual Report, 1958. 
Sia onns,21959.. Pp. 42. 

8. Nova SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarpD. Report for 1958. Halifax, 
Ouechs rrinter, 1959... Pp. 30. 

9. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoarD. Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
for the Calendar Year 1958. Regina, 
neens Printer, 1959. Pp. 24. 

10. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABor. Annual 
Report, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pp. 268. 


Collective Bargaining 


11. Forp, Percy. The Economics of Col- 
lective Bargaining. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
LOS8ar Pps lt: 


The material in this book is based on actual 
cases drawn from British Parliamentary and 
official inquiries, wage awards, trade union 
reports, etc. 


12. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarbD. Preparing for Collective Bargaining, 
by James J. Bambrick and Marie P. Dor- 
bandt. New York, 1959. Pp. 160. 

Based on information supplied by 239 
companies in the U.S. and Canada. 

Contents: Management and Union Policies 
in Collective Bargaining. Arrangements for 
Bargaining. How Management develops its 
Demands and Counter-demands. Bargaining 
on Wages. Internal Financial Data in Bargain- 
ing. Fringe Benefits and Collective Bargaining. 
Information about Unions. Controlling Prece- 
dent and Practice in Labor Relations. 


Economic Conditions 


13. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE 
ON Economic Po.Licy. Economic Lessons 
of Postwar Recessions. Washington, 1959. 
Pio is 

14. Hoop, WILLIAM CLARENCE. Financing 
of Economic Activity in Canada. Including 
a Presentation of National Transactions 
Accounts for Canada, 1946-1954, by L. M. 
Read, S.J. MHandfield-Jones and F. W. 
Emmerson. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp. 700. 

A study prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


Partial Contents: The Capital Market—a 
Point of View. The National Transactions 
Accounts. The Financing of Economic Activity 
in the Post War Period: an Over-all View. 
Consumer Finance. Business Finance. Life 
Insurance Companies and Selected Other Finan- 
cial Intermediaries. The Banking System and 
the Money Market. The Canadian Capital 
Market. The National Transactions Accounts 
for Canada, 1946-1954. 


15. MEDLICOTT, WILLIAM NEwTOoN. The 
Economic Blockade. London, HMSO, and 
Longmans Green, 1952-1959. 2 volumes. 

Published in the series: History of the 
Second World War: United Kingdom Civil 
Series. 


“The subject of the two volumes is the 
attempt to deprive the Axis of aid to its war 
economy from neutral sources. This effect took 
many forms, including... the prevention of the 
export of goods for Axis consignees from 
neutral countries outside Europe, contraband 
control, and diplomatic pressure on the Euro- 
pean states adjacent to Germany and Italy.” 


okey 


16. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECON- 
OMIC CO-OPERATION. Ten Years of Econ- 
omic Co-operation in Europe. Paris, 1959. 
Pp: 133; 

Consists of speeches, addresses and _ state- 
ments made or published by statesmen from 
member countries of the OEEC to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. 

17. UNiTED NATIONS. ECONOMIC CoM- 
MISSION FOR Europe. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1958; including the Relationship 
Between Economic Expansion and Balances 
of Payments in Western European Coun- 
tries and Consumption Trends and Struc- 
tures in Europe. Geneva, 1959. 1 volume 
(various pagings). 


18. U.S. CoNGREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. January 1959 Economic Report 
of the President. Hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the 
United States, Eighty-sixth Congress, First 
Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304 (79th Congress). Washington, 
G.P.O5- 1959'" Post, 


Hearings held January 27 to February 10, 
1959, 


Empioyees—Training 


19. BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION. 
Training for Sales. Tenth Training Con- 
ference held at Ashorne Hill, 16-18 July, 
1958. London, 1958! (Pp37t 


20. Moscrop, MARTHA. In-Service Train- 
ing for Social Agency Practice. ‘Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. 245. 


Describes a plan developed in_ British 
Columbia for training social workers on the 
job. 


Fringe Benefits 


21. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Section I. Survey of Fringe Benefits— 
Alberta 1957—Fringe Benefits as Percent 
of Total Payroll and Cents per Payroll 
Hour by Type of Firm. Section 2. Survey 
of Working Conditions and _ Benefits— 
Alberta, 1 May 1958—Hours worked and 
Policy for Vacations, Sick Pay, Retirement 
and Benefit Plans. Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 36. 


22. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS 
SERVICE. Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada, 
1957.YVoronto, 1958. Pp. 46. 


A survey of 108 companies having a total of 
537,653 employees. Includes the following 
types of benefits: “paid vacations, paid holi- 
days, other paid time off (for family deaths, 
jury duty, etc.), pension plans, welfare plans 
(group life, medical, sick pay, etc.), severance 
and termination plans, savings and thrift plans, 
non-cash benefits other than pension and wel- 
fare plans (free lodging, recreational projects, 
etc.), unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and, old age security.” 
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23. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
sITY. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Certain Fringe Benefits in Canadian 
Industry, by James C. Cameron and F. J. L. 
Young. Kingston, 1959. Pp. 46. 


Contents: Group Life Insurance. Shift 
Bonuses and Premium for Saturday and Sun- 
day Work. Vacations with Pay. Reporting 
Time. Call-in Pay. Jury Duty Pay. Injury on 
the Job and Make-up Pay for Workmen’s 
Compensation Cases. Bereavement Pay. Pay- 
ment of Union Bargaining Committees. 


24. WISTERT, FRANCIS M. Fringe Bene- 
fits. New York, Reinhold Pub. Corp., 1959. 
Pp. 55. 


Some of the fringe benefits discussed are 
vacations and holidays, pension plans, group 
insurance, guaranteed annual wage, and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits. 


Industrial Relations 


25. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. Power in Industrial Relations, 
its Use and Abuse; Proceedings of the 
Spring Meeting,. St. Louis, Missouri, May 
2-3, 1958. [Madison? 1958]. Pp. 617-715. 


Partial Contents: Power and the Pattern of 
Union Government, by Jack Barbash. Union 
Traditions and Membership Apathy, by Ber- 
nard Karsh. Management looks at Power Fac- 
tors in Collective Bargaining, by Harry H. 
Rains. Union-Management Power Relations in 
the Chemical Industry: the Economic Setting, 
by Arnold R. Weber. Pattern Bargaining by 
the United Automobile Workers, by Harold 
M. Levinson. The Impact of Unionism on 
Wages in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911- 
1956, by Elton Rayack. The NLRB and Arbi- 
tration: Conflicting or Compatible Currents, 
by Bernard Samoff. Noneconomic Factors in 
Collective Bargaining, by William H. Knowles. 
Public Policy toward Trade Unions: Anti- 
monopoly Laws, by Earl F. Cheit. 


26. McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Labour Rela- 
tions Trends, Retrospect and Prospect. 
Tenth Annual Conference, September 11 
and 12, 1958. [Montreal, 1958?] Pp. 102. 


Contents: Major issues in Union-Management 
Relations, by H. D. Woods and A. Bromke. 
Legal Issues in Labour Relations: Some Prob- 
lems of Arbitration, by Bora Laskin. Industrial 
Relations in the United States: Past and Future, 
by Frederick Harbison. Retrospect and Pros- 
pect in Labour Relations, by William J. Smith. 
Some Reflections on the Industrial Relations 
Scene, by Edward Benson. Some International 
Aspects of Labour Relations, by Robert Cox. 


27. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1958 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1958. 1 volume (various pagings). 


Of the 15 papers, the first five deal with 
the responsibilities, qualifications, organization, 
motivation and development of managers; one 
concerns the skill which a _ supervisor or 
manager must exercise in dealing with his 
subordinates; four papers discuss the selection, 
training and motivation of supervisors; another 
paper outlines means of increasing job satis- 
faction for white-collar workers; and, the 
remaining papers deal with management’s 


responsibilities in collective bargaining, the 
gains of labour unions in the last few years, 
current trends in the labour movement, and the 
McClellan Committee hearings. 


28. QuEBEC (CiTY). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIEL- 
Les. Le réglement des conflits d’intéréts en 
relations du travail dans la Province de 
Québec, par Gérard Dion [et al.] Quebec, 
Les Presses univérsitaires Laval, 1958. 
Poe 20) 

Report of the Thirteenth Congrés des 
relations industrielles held in’ Quebec City, 
May 5-6, 1958. 

Deals with the subject of conflict in collective 
bargaining. 


Industry—Location 


The following six reports were published 
by the Alberta Industrial Development 
Branch in Edmonton in 1958 and 1959. 

29. Survey of Claresholm. Rev. 1958. 


Teal ig? 

30. Survey of Coleman. Rev. 1958. 
Pp. t2, 

31. Survey of High Prairie. Rev. 1958. 
lie Orppee Uy 


32. Survey of Lloydminster. Pp. 16. 

33. Survey of Pincher Creek. Rev. oo. 
ep. (8. 

34. Survey of Vulcan. Pp. 12. 


Labour Bureaus 


35. HAYTHORNE, GEORGE VICKERS. The 
Canadian Department of Labour; Address 
to the National Conference for Chamber of 
Commerce Executives, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, June 19, 1958. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1958. Pp. 23. 


36. U.S. CoNcREss. House. COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS. Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations for 1959: Department of Labor, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, National Labor Relations 
Board, National Mediation Board, National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, United States Soldiers’ 
Home. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
Second Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 390. 


Labour Organization 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Free- 
dom of Association and the Protection of 
the Right to organize; a Workers’ Educa- 
tion Manual. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 157. 


Gives a brief outline of the history of free- 
dom of association and the right to organize 
and describes the situation in the world today. 


38. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Trade 
Union Rights in Hungary. Documents relat- 
ing to the Case concerning Hungary dealt 
with by the Committee on Freedom of 
Association of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in its 27th 
Report. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 40. 

The Committee on Freedom of Association 
of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office investigated and reported on 
complaints presented by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions and _ the 
International Federation of Free Journalists 
of Central and Eastern Europe and Baltic and 
Balkin Countries against the Government of 
Hungary. 

39, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Trade 
Union Rights in the USSR. Documents relat- 
ing to the Case concerning the U.S.S.R. 
dealt with by the Committee on Freedom of 
Association of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in its 23rd and 
27th Reports. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 158. 

The Committee on Freedom of Association 
of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office considered a complaint presented 
by the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions against the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. This 
report contains an analysis of the complaint 
presented by the I.C.F.T.U. as well as observa- 
tions from the Soviet Government and the 
reports of the Committee. 

40. U.S. Bureau OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Constitution Provisions: Election and 
Tenure of National and International Union 
Officers, 1958. Washington, GPO 95s: 
Pps: 

Contains the following information: qualifi- 
cations for office; nominating and _ election 
procedures; term of office; presidential salaries; 
and, removal procedures. 


Labouring Classes 


41. AMERICAN FOUNDATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
6 keys to Stewards’ Training. [Washington, 
19597] “Pp 13s 

Tells (1) how to train a steward to increase 
union participation in his department, (2) how 
to prepare written grievances; (3) how to train 
local officers in the administration of the 
agreement; (4) how to use films to train shop 
stewards; (5) how to keep the steward up-to- 
date on union activities, and (6) how to 
develop leadership qualities in the steward so 


as to insure member participation in local 
unions. 


42. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Prob- 
lems of Non-Manual Workers, including 
Technicians, Supervisory Staff, etc. Seventh 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 
139. 

At head of title: Report 7. International 
Labour Conference. 43rd session, Geneva, 


1.959% 

Partial Contents: Problems of Definition of 
Non-Manual Employment. Some Particular 
Features of Non-Manual Employment. Applic- 
ability to Non-Manual Workers of the ILO 
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Conventions and Recommendations. Employ- 
ment and Unemployment. Training of Tech- 
nical and Supervisory Staff in Industry. 
Termination of the Contract of Employment. 
Protection for the Salaried Inventor. Trade 
Union Rights and Collective Bargaining. 
General Conclusions. ‘ 

43. SCOTTON, CLIFFORD ARNOLD. A Brief 
History of Canadian Labour. Ottawa, 
Woodsworth House Publishers, 1956. Pp. 35. 

A short outline of the Canadian trade union 
movement up to the merger of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada in 1955. 

44, SCHWARZ, ERNST. The Conditions of 
Workers Employed in the World Sugar 
Industry. Geneva, International Union of 
Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 
1959077 Pp: uss. 

A survey of workers engaged in sugar pro- 
cessing. 

45. TYLER, Gus. A New Philosophy for 
Labor. New York, The Fund for the 
Republic, c1959. Pp. 14. 

Mr. Tyler, director of the Training Institute 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, outlines six steps in the development 
of a new labour philosophy. 

46. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. International Survey of Pro- 
grammes of Special Development, prepared 
by the Bureau of Social Affairs, United 
Nations Secretariat, in co-operation with 
the International Labour Office, and others, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 190. 


Partial Contents: Health Programmes. Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics Programmes. Hous- 
ing Programmes. Labour Programmes. Social 
Security and Related Measures of Income 
Maintenance. Public Administration and Social 
Development. Programmes and Measures for 
meeting Problems of Rapid Urbanization. 


47. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ITY. Summary Tables for Evaluation of 
State Unemployment Insurance Coverage 
and Benefit Provisions. Washington, 1958. 
PDs: 


Older Workers 


48. Crook, Guy HAMILTON. The Older 
Worker in Industry; a Study of the Atti- 
tudes of Industrial Workers toward Aging 
and Retirement, by G. Hamilton Crook 
and Martin Heinstein. Berkeley, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958; Pp. 143: 

_ This study is based on a survey of 846 
industrial workers in the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles areas, conducted between 1952 
and 1954. The workers were questioned about 
their attitudes towards jobs and working, age 
and aging, retirement and the future, and 
retirement policies of their company, amongst 


other things. 
49. MATHIASEN, GENEVA, ed. Flexible 


Retirement; evolving Policies and Programs 
for Industry and Labor. Forewords by 
G. Warfield Hobbs and Frank J. Sladen. 
New York, Putnam, 1957. Pp. 226. 
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Examines the problems involved in retiring 
older workers, the industrial health of older 
workers, the job flexibility of older workers, 
job transfers for older workers, and employee 
relations as they affect older workers. 


50. SHELDON, HENRY DavipDSON. The 
Older Population of the United States, by 
Henry D. Sheldon, with Introductory and 
Summary Chapters by Clark Tibbitts, for 
the Social Science Research Council in 
co-operation with the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. New York, 
Wiley, 1958. Pp. 223. 


“Analyzes the process of aging in relation 
to employment, income, and living arrange- 
ment... Discusses: trends in the growth of the 
older population; the geographical distribution 
of this growth; the problems of employment 
as related to age; occupation and income as 
related to age; and the family structure and 
housing arrangements of older persons.” 


Wages and Hours—Teachers 


51. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Universities and Colleges, 1958-1959. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 73. 


52. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Classroom Teacher Salary Schedules, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and over in Population, 
1958-59. Washington, 1958. Pp. 28. 


53. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Salaries paid and Salary Practices in Univer- 
sities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957- 
58. Washington, 1958. 


Women—Employment 


54. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Women 
at Work in Canada; a Fact Book on the 
Female Labour Force. Rev. ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 100. 

Presented jointly by the Women’s Bureau 
and the Economic and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 


Contents: Women in the Working Force. 
Characteristics of Working Women. Occupa- 
tions of Women. Women’s Earnings. Legisla- 
tion affecting Women Workers. Conditions of 
Work. International Labour Affairs. 


55. CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
TRADE UNIONS CATERING FOR WOMEN 
WorKERS. Report of the 28th Annual Con- 
ference... London, April 25 and 26, 1958. 
London, Trades Union Congress, 1958. 
i Spoyie4les 


56. HOLMES, EMMA G. Job-Related Ex- 
penditures of Working Wives. Washington, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Research Service, Institute of Home Econ- 
omics, 1958. Pp. 6. 


Presented at the 36th Annual National Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference, November 19, 
1958, Washington, D.C. 


57. SMUTS, ROBERT W. Women and 
Work in America. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 180. 


A study of working women from the 1880’s 
to the present, outlining the types of jobs 
held, the reasons why women worked, working 
conditions, and attitudes towards working 
women. 


58. U.S. WoMEN’s BurEAvu. Future Jobs 
for High School Girls. Washington, G.P.O., 
1959. “Pp. 64; 


Provides information about a variety of 
occupations for high-school graduates. 


Workmen's Compensation 


59, LANE, Morton. The Effect of the 
Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation 
Law upon the Employment of the Handi- 
capped. New York, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center, 1958. 
doy Pe 

60. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws; a 
Comparison of Major Provisions. Washing- 
ton. GPO, 1958. Pp. 24. 

61. U.S. CoNGRESs. House. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LaABor. Compensation 
for Injuries under Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act where 
Third Person is Liable. Washington, 1959. 
Ono. 


Miscellaneous 


62. AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE, 
New York. Steel in the Soviet Union; 
General Report of the Visit of Representa- 


tives of the American Steel and Iron Ore 
Industries to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, May 21-June 21, 1958. New 
Yorky 19554" Pp; 39; 


63. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. City 
Family Expenditure, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Prinves 1.957 ae eros 

The cities represented in this survey include 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Kitchener-Waterloo, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, Vancouver. The income of the families 
covered ranges from $2,000 to $6,500. There 
is an appendix which compares the 1955 data 
with 1953 data taken from an earlier survey. 

64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Motor Vehicle Repair 
Trade, Body Division. Prepared by a 
National Committee appointed by the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956.5 Pps. 

_ The analysis is “...a compilation of essen- 
tial operations which a fully trained journey- 
man should be able to perform and also sets 


forth items of related knowledge which he 
should have mastered.” 


65. FABRICANT, SOLOMON. Basic Facts 
on Productivity Change, New York, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1959. 
Pp. Ao: 

Partial Contents: The Long-Term Rate of 
Increase in National Productivity. Fluctuations 
in the Rate of Productivity Increase. Produc- 
tivity and the Increase in National Product. 
Productivity in Individual Industries. Produc- 
tivity and the Rise in Real Hourly Earnings. 
Recent Productivity Trends in Perspective. 

66. GRAPHIC ARTS ASSOCIATION, TORONTO. 
What is the Union Label? Toronto, 1958. 
Pp. wo. 





Arbitration and the Law, a complete 
collection of addresses and reports made at 
the twelfth annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators, is now available 
at $6.50 per copy, the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Washington, D.C., announces. 

Containing 203 pages, the book deals with 
negotiation and administration of labour 
agreements and the avoidance of disputes 
and grievances. 

Editor of the book is Prof. Jean T. 
McKelvey of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations at Cor- 
nell University. 

%* * * 

The Reduction of Hours of Work is a 
preliminary report by the International 
Labour Office reviewing the general situa- 
tion with regard to hours of work as it 
was at the beginning of the 42nd Session 
(1958) of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

The subject will be on the agenda for 
discussion at the 44th Session in 1960. 

The report describes recent events and 

evelopments in many countries and sum- 


marizes the various attempts that have been 
made in the past to regulate hours of work 
at the international level. 

The report contains a questionnaire 
addressed to governments with a view to 
drafting new international standards. It is 
available at 60 cents from ILO Canada 
Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4. 

* He * 

The Cost of Medical Care is a 216-page 
study based on information the Interna- 
tional Labour Office has assembled concern- 
ing the provision of medical care and its 
total cost in 14 countries with large-scale 
social security medical services and in the 
United States. The remuneration of doctors 
and dentists in and outside national schemes 
is included. Statistics in the book have been 
tabulated in such a manner as to be com- 
parable both within a given country and 
between countries. 

The book is available from ILO Canada 
Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4 at 
1550; 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 20, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 






































PET. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.&, Que. Ont. Sask. B.C: 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Séxés< tis ee, ee ee 6, 287 121 451 1,754 2,300 1,091 570 
Asniculturalin ti > weed: Spek ia 738 “ Bi 174 185 290 29 
Non=Aomeultural, seen wee eee 5, 549 118 394 1,580 Peat; 801 541 

Males: sees quenide aes Lee SAS PNTA AS, eats 4,728 102 345 peey. 1,688 825 436 
Aoriculiural: >a. eee ee oe ee ee 677 is 55 168 165 260 26 
Non-Asriculturaliia: $2226: os aneeeee 4,051 99 290 1,164 1,523 565 410 

Pemialest Won.-38n. piensa eee 1,559 19 106 422 612 266 134 
Pees Keu dl nib egell Dees 4 oo tates Bas Ene Som bade oe 61 "2 % ~ 20 30 
Non-Acriculturalics: a see. 9.2 ee eee 1,498 19 104 416 592 236 TSE 

ALL Aceate) Resi sten wee tare: tae a 6, 287 121 451 1,754 2, 300 1,091 570 
1A Os Cats Shaws tw aera Ae eee 589 15 AT 203 183 160 41 
2024 VAT ide |. eee os eee 810 20 60 258 273 132 67 
ZO AAR eaiiG): Be >) eee Se ee 2, 896 57 189 803 1,081 495 271 
HD OA VCATaee os ms ae nee Wa eee 1,762 28 135 439 671 319 170 
Gonyenrs andOvier. - eas eee eee 230 = 20 51 92 45 Dil 

Persons with Jobs 

All statustoroupsaper Lee eat: een oe 6,053 105 428 1, 660 2,239 Ore 548 
IMaGa si a eke ee gee ee ned ied 4,530 87 324 1,251 1,639 811 418 
Remales® See tee Ke ee ane bys) 18 104 409 600 262 130 
ESOT CU CUTE eee ee ere eee a eee feu - 55 172 184 289 28 
Non=A'gricultunalceeeie een ieee pene 5,322 102 373 1,488 Peon 784 520 

Paid aworkersany taney. eet a ea ee 4,899 86 339 1,368 1,910 728 468 
Mialeg: 5 seh RE Reh Senne eee eee Boe 3, 525 70 248 992 1,358 507 350 
HCMalest sary ee fences 1,374 16 91 376 552 221 118 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
B Oth. SExés,5,.<ee sees Ae aa ee ee 234 16(1) 23 94 61 18 22 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBOUDISEXES tran oct tae ree ete | eee 5, 267 148 446 1,507 1,766 891 509 
iMelesy : 22h sae uae Wee ee ae 1,036 39 96 278 322 186 115 
LEKes oats 0 (cis Oy ear ray Sesto RO ar 0 8 oe oe 4,231 109 350 1,229 1,444 705 394 




















* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
June 20, 1959 May 16, 1959 June 21, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) Work(?) 
aD LalMloo kine tor wWObke epee meee oa vas ssn a «> 261 247 364 349 350 333 
Witt Ota) O DStemrrerinrretereai ns rom Marner cere at 234 222 334 321 324 310 
nderslemont hemeertor cagiees 22 eo.clel. 61 _— 61 — 92 — 
Hew OSITTOI UMS ey aeterclt ras ey cae cbentPecers: «fits 73 — 102 — 90 — 
Am EIYEGNG ITS eee ae wesc oles << tieverer 45 oo 99 — 70 — 
fle IMONbMS srk cee oars Sie sie aks Slexarare 37 — 50 -~ 60 — 
N=) S TMOn Gs wee eis wy. 6 hice oa. oe ud —— 10 - . SS 
NO AniGlOV.er se eee onlard vias bers 11 — 12 — 7 — 
Worked eee Renee erties cick cae so: Pe 25 30 28 26 23 
Tel AO OULS tte eerie sic oe Ge sara so on 4 * * + : 
W5—-S4 HOUTS Hees eas siete cla cei eiecalss 20 18 21 20 19 17 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








ee eS oqo 





Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ; 
aa and ve ea ea . ak z Saas Supe. nee 
ont os anu- torage, wie onstr uc- ublic ; : ~~ |mentary| Lotals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ae Labour 
Communi- 2 t) Income 
cation? ew 
1954—Total....} 402 3,903 leet lr? 310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12, 452 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 915 204 1,870 3,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15, 996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,300 4,334 Tales 16, 434 
1958—May..... 44,1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.0 ee 583.7 | 1,079.8 WSaly (ele snDeg 
diiteteynopar 44,7 403.7 jh ee Eee aap looocbeoodd oamopad oosbtr anoa|lbnacoocc 1,407.1 
ul yaemien 44,1 401.0 FAT ema Ine Nae ee pivee lhahcsaivascb-t eons! (Suctavocaracare’ | euenetNeze tora oes) | ereRemenet onan 1,405.4 
August 44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 (oll 590.5 | 1,095.2 182.2 | 1,411.6 
Sept..... 43.9 403.5 EO Wt td eee nocd aot on pooenond batho cooocg|Paccrecs 1,434.9 
Gronodad 42.5 398.8 oe ee eel nnn oar ecod eonccocd lonoan cupoallstecndoo Aaya 
INiowaeeets 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 Soiled (ae 616.8 1,132.7 184.4 | 1,403.0 
Dee; sae. 42.9 393.2 TE TU | bg Gon atl ee rete i miortemmting! larry cic (reo acerca naa rte 1,383.2 
1959—Jan....... 44.8 400.9 WHS! ea ahevecaal jo Ged bnen sol lanoseedno bongomoulicnsonecon a hitnoce oo 1,385.5 
NeDaccaiee 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 71.9 603.0 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 
Maree. 44.7 405.3 oe ek ead Mera en aed Bebecopend > Sscuood lbdans und AallScécccs’ yee 
‘Aprescsee 44.9 409.2 TAO) NL eA ee Ae ee pad oedl soobobnoool aenonmaol Saonopnos slSochp Gon 7 .o 
Manta 45.1 420.7 147.0 68.4 367.1 (f5R) 625.4 1,221.4 191.7 | 1,483.5 
Junef.....] 46.4 428.6 TIE IG (| ade iene erie Ps Ieee tates) Inpreracred oorbca Chay tack 2c 155278 
enue ne eee ee rn ee le 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. a 
8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
} Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at May, 1959 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2, 725,496. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a some what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wate-earners for whom statistics of hours or work are also available Whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100) Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Year and Month | Average |__| Average 


Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- ee Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate Weekly |Wages and 








: Weekly : 
ment Payrolis ee bea Salaries ment Payrolls Mis ae Salaries 
Averages 
O54 aos: ei We ae een ee 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
[QOD Set Mei eee ee 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
1QSG eects in anne eee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
LLY Get AEA CA he, core 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LOB S288 a See OL eae a eS ee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 , 
May eric oceanic ee Rete: 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 Tav42 
Jie dee cs eee 121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
Uy seer Gince ccs, Parte Sree 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 42.02 
PANIBUET heh capo CE ee 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 
Sentembersss ti annie 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
October.hr eee ee 120.1 199.5 165.6 (Ae 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INovemibers +. ease eee ee 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
December ehi.4 5a ener 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
Api Ghiatwonede cians aloes oF IRB 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
Hebrianyver. cern ee eee 113.0 193.1 170ne om 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Marchiekse 8 trac meee eee 1138.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108. 4 186.8 172.0 hide oe 
Ari ein fe a nat ane ane SUS 7A 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 ize 75.69 
May iceen Von) Seam een 119.3 205.9 171.9 73. 84 111.5 195.0 sno 76.27 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
penta and re estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional services). 


TrcHnicaL Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in a 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding’’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 

rere Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
May April May May April May 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

194 

Provinces a ; $ $ 
Newfoundland Ee Re oe INNS 2 Lil's als. d feats » 117.6 107.2 123.8 63.51 65.138 63.10 
Prince Edward Island...............+..s++sseeeeees 127.4 108.7 112.9 55.59 55.63 53.39 
Nova Scotia.............seeee eset eee eet e eee e tees 95.9 94.0 96.3 60.55 59.88 57.93 
iNienay J BSG nReTENWeKEL Se coglge Sid 5 ors nics OS cei Rea aie ee car ae 97.4 Ole 96.7 59.81 60.05 56.77 
OUGIS Tas Hag) dee a Re Onna ee ae ee 11725 113.7 IieS 70.74 70.55 68.03 
(OCR) Seno hele oc Sa eens ace Se oo Alc 118.5 120.7 76.76 75.98 73.71 
IMS ri NT eye Ake: Se, Cipas chomp OS ISIS GGG OCICS Cerro iceman 111.5 107.6 109.0 70.52 69.38 67.11 
Saskatchewan..........-...20- sees ees eee ee eee eens 132.9 124.0 129.5 69.64 69.22 67.97 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 153.9 146.2 150.6 75.98 75.00 72.45 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 117.6 114.5 116.6 81.26 80.02 76.32 
(PITA 36.0 oben OS One do be ane Gn ORD OOOO CEE? ene adner 119.3 115.7 118.7 73.84 73.26 70.76 

Urban Areas 
Che. UII, 4 get Song Oc.cG 0 OE CODED Sess Ore tg DOicien nica Nein eion 131.0 119.5 123.4 53.52 55.41 51.58 
ee hs RNS ak wan dee ose sean tie os 88.6 86.5 90.2 73.68 73.42 73.19 
Bip a8 485) Bo oer eceo oObh age Oo AEE Sano n ane 115.8 115.0 111.9 60.13 59.83 56.68 
MOnctON....2060cecccece sere reer eeeeeateeeereee renee 98.2 96.1 96.9 57.32 56.76 56.45 
Saint John......... oe AE ks Spe doe ce see E> oe 95.4 92.2 91.2 57.01 56.65 Get rid) 
(WIiCoubiins WONG WETS Meet tech dele hs elds sales: 110.1 105.25 leas 88.22 QTUDED lic area iateeier ers 

PRE COn a ate Oe cia ote eine o> cise Jaaiale's s 0s vere Ene os 110.8 109.1 111.7 62.06 61.82 58.78 
Sherbrooke.........0--.0.sseseee tees eee e cent eee e ees 100.7 99.9 97.1 59.75 59.41 Baul 
yA ee EB cee Es rele sb vagteatels « Mio ie ede dai es 97.4 94.2 102.4 81.09 79.08 78.16 
iM bewerey TRE RW asin dh ania HO A ako GDIGGIne to COMI Cea eens 117.8 112.4 115.8 67.65 67.49 64.52 
MOALUTNTE OTL CV LLG MP ale Sie eee oles cbesehsitc as wlaucus.e'as shes {oee 76.1 (He?) 60.51 60. 67 57.76 
WGI TUES Ass, Ba o Sroloctea a 8 c.cacene Sin Orch OI IEnCnD caneietcn arena 123.8 122.6 122.2 12.09 71.65 69.48 
(OVER a7 BON be eon Baccus OH iao os AD nmiar ie jcraor 124.6 121.0 120.7 68.14 67.64 64.61 
IsGhia oldie Gupo di 0a aadeed ait 4 cad 6 Sob SO mimeo Om rican 111.4 110.2 115.6 69.02 69.80 67.38 
BPG er DOTOUG IKE ha di sepee hs ocbe vo ciewie ca desmyne ans 102.2 100.2 99.5 82.30 81.29 78.17 
(COMPING 65 UneuiGe 5 Babe BU Gb 0 Ode OOo hoo eiehe ie ieanin 182.2 179.5 174.1 86.93 83.62 84.73 
DIN TGTICOM State ae SR ents Generated) oe i atergiaible #5 + 130.5 129.1 131.0 77.26 76.49 74.26 
Talevratlivornig fein ot ga chere han 4 Ole, SOE ee 7 cco mere nee 112.3 110.5 108.0 81.87 81.12 77.81 
Sat arinesnese tee heck oe aoe tte ters a crs eens =: 113.1 110.8 112.2 84.00 83.39 81.96 
Dateate Fallsde Gai. Ae ts ir oie rb esa clee ree tena se: 102.9 97.1 111.2 75.36 77.28 74.71 
BS PATGlOr ee eT aan Pe isicra tes area isle toese: sislaha, alors #2 91.2 92.4 87.0 70.55 70.61 67.35 
GUT tobe caine va bos das be 5 ma UGc Os > onions calc 127-7 124.1 116.5 68.28 67.89 66. 82 
(Gethin 5 dhae docs £4 on Glo cme a tos NEC AISI s.o ORO ones onic 112.8 111.6 107.5 66.31 65.69 62.86 
[RGHIGIIEHEIMS Saou mo ab Gee o db acene tinct Go Crete broic Rian aoee 119.5 117.8 112.1 69.99 68.68 66.17 
Stiolloinysscqocce sooo eneca00 duo d Gon aor neon omg coc mon 138.8 136.1 139.0 86.53 87.04 86.18 
CIN TAATALTIS See ras FPS ec Getta, Meh ose b-et ethers 93.3 91.7 86.7 65, 24 66.81 63.35 
TL aTGKAN ee Rortoton CRM Glad O-clU FOIE Ghee caTOe rani aaa ieaei aca 125.2 121.8 121.0 69.91 69.24 66.74 
SbSTaNI),, ud Se Seo lcitt cn GN GRO 0 CRC. EER le O'Olcio Ioan aera ao 109.9 107.3 134.5 96.03 94.91 93.13 
‘VWiihavG Leet ey o, caiets Whe eee @ GIRS Gein Micke ais cic eee eet aria 82.1 80.7 80.7 84.89 82.95 78,98 
Siayily Shien inh, Oe Sado sh anc Gong SoC aD OSUIRE RO Ono aA 144.0 138.0 138.9 92.28 90.13 91.41 
Gilliam —PteATthuE.c vais otk. ceaelecle ns cm er eos W760 109.9 119.4 75.80 (fetal 72.91 
RVENTUINGS. Soy h i. Paes Pee tie nat. Ways Pee vee oka res 110.5 108.2 107.0 67.33 66.53 63.82 
BSCR, The ee Rie ee ee abe oie ale 6 Benes holes Sees « 137.1 130.3 124.9 66.62 66.37 64.51 
Staci] ani Wevevelh, ceyotello 6 Oe Gn Oe Oat Gio ae omnc ingaer ir, aor 136.2 130.0 tadaa 66.86 66.16 63.72 
TEVE Weavay Chall ays ara et otein. oe oe Onsen Gite oc caer con torre 188.2 180. 4 181.3 71.47 70.43 67.89 
SCENES gape Wipe Oe alia GE Sane aoe ira ee 167.8 163.3 155.8 71.64 70.12 68.46 
Wasi hie. go > saa Ae aIGee obs ddbs Aa bop ou memano aoe anE 117.9 116.2 115.4 79.62 78.83 74.50 
Wireiayditn on bul Occ d SA dag deans SEvonp co Umietrarairirecy aa 114.8 115.2 116.8 72.69 72.10 70.38 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 





Industr Ps eS eS Psa ae 2 =o 
* May April May May April May 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Minin eect cotta keine eect se Eee 123.3 120.6 126.2 89.31 90.70 85.33 
hihit te SN SA Ree Ord ME reeset Sia dule o7 141.3 139.3 140.2 91.38 93.39 87.58 
ott bon SAE oe a tr SAS kere MOE a 73.9 72.6 WD. 2 72.30 74.18 72.16 
Otherimetal seein sue biotin Hee bincereee 204.2 201.5 200.9 97.82 99.84 92.96 
HUNCH ieee he cree ee atte oly Memento oH: choic Be 91.9 90.7 100.8 89.99 89.85 85. 69 
Gray aL ae Reta See PU as ee er ah! NAT Wy pene bs of 48.0 48.5 54.5 69.18 69.96 68.25 
Oilandinatural gas’ eo ae ete ee ee ee 264.4 20081 282.0 104. 84 105.38 98.89 
INonsmetalien. 2 areas cee at nee peor ee eee 135.0 125.1 138.2 78.15 78.95 74.16 
anufacturing yo. ces ons soe eee eee One bide eae 111.5 109.5 110.4 76.27 75.69 73.42 
PaEabls meds ne ee dat sect e Me tata 117.7 114.9 117.4 81.72 81.32 78. 84 
Non-durableoodsercm acc seen ee 106.3 104.8 104.5 (koa 70.41 68.21 
Kood'and beverages... 22a. . 25 90. se seri cee rine 1223 106.0 110.3 68.88 68.96 65. 42 
Mest proGuctshcte: cacesce ikea: 2 ee. he teeeree 140.6 134.7 128.9 78.92 78.29 73.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 82.4 72.8 83.6 60. 42 64.18 59.21 
Grainvmilli products: nese sone Eee as 103.8 103.4 104.0 72.61 70.83 71.88 
Bread and other bakery products............... 108.6 106.9 109.4 66.92 66.28 64.07 
Distiledvand mal tiliauoers: aise meer nee 107.4 101.0 107.5 88.59 87.89 82.83 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............++0-- 86.2 99.7 90.1 75.68 69.97 71.08 
Rubber products: uhetae scene nee sere eee eee 105.9 103.3 99.6 79.35 79.15 75.62 
Leather products)... .sn.te.-e24 1c boimaenes ie eee 88.6 88.5 84.4 50.81 50.11 49.20 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 95.4 95.6 89.4 48.14 47.48 46.51 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 80.0 79.5 76.2 60.20 60.26 58.06 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 75.6 (Oe 74.3 54.99 55.55 53.30 
Woollen e0odsicsndeot cee coca oc Eres 59.3 57.5 57.2 58.18 57.81 55.22 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................5. 81.9 81.7 77.6 66.63 66. 62 64.76 
Clothine<(textilerand fun). eee eee ent at ere 91.0 92.4 88.6 47.04 47.07 45.47 
Men'siclothing tie cerccser oboe oe CE oe ee 93.3 93.8 92.9 45.97 45.98 44,45 
Womens clothing’... ase 6] eee eeee Pe ed Ses 93.4 97.1 91.7 48.67 49.38 47.17 
Knitigoods ts case tee ee eee 78.0 78.9 74.2 46.03 46.22 44.85 
Wood productsis. stes smacec cr a eee are rae 109.3 102.4 104.3 65.74 64.91 62.95 
Saweand planing millsiyen cee oe reer teeter 112.8 102.9 105.6 67.71 66.92 64.91 
HUrniGure: es Gk ns Peers ie eee Te eee 111s 110.5 108.8 63.45 62.52 60. 67 
Otherwoodtprodiuctssese ts eee ee eee 89.0 84.5 89.5 59.45 59.27 57.31 
Paper products bh . dc eene amet oeeeee koe eee 123.0 120.5 121.8 88.85 86.85 84.91 
Pulpiandspapersnilism saemereer ee ein eee 124.6 121.3 122.2 95.34 92.88 90.76 
Other paper products. ecm eee eee enn nee 119.0 118.5 120.9 71.74 71.32 70.32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 120.4 120.1 118.7 82.74 81.90 78.48 
lronjandsteel) producteieas. oan ene eee 110.2 107.9 104.1 86.21 85.71 82.64 
Agriculturaliimplements.. .. seers eines 82.0 80.8 65.4 89.40 88.78 81.20 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 168.3 160.1 158.3 87.53 86.61 83.09 
Hardware and: COOls acer tet cee 98.9 97.6 89.5 77.64 77.40 73.16 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 104.7 102.0 97.6 74.04 73.44 71.75 
fronjcastings:.... o:. cc poe Ot eeers Eoeeee 100.0 98.6 93.7 81.92 81.92 77.76 
Machinery industrial: saan eee: ore aoe 116.2 114.2 117.2 83.81 82.67 79.64 
Primary nrom ang isteelisns., seem ern cnn 119.1 115.1 109.4 97.81 97.71 97.66 
Sheetumetel productsin. seer ee ee eee eal 109.7 101.8 84.57 83.91 79.95 
Transportation equipment..................-+---- 116.3 116.3 130.7 86.52 85.57 82.50 
Aircrafitiand partSeumee. oon ene eee 261.5 262.0 369.5 88.34 88.32 87.24 
Motor vehicles 29. foe na.Gk oc ee ae ee ish 106.8 98.18 94.08 91.81 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 115.6 115.0 105.9 84.96 84.61 83.39 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 70.8 69.5 80.5 78.96 78.15 72.42 
Shipbwildingiand repairing)... eeeceen eee 133.4 138.1 156.4 79.67 81.37 75.84 
Non-ferrous metal products.....................-. 126.8 124.2 126.2 84.82 85.71 84.50 
ANhiboawckitont onoxshiGjnngcndandonodtdon sks obmewan: 137.0 133.9 124.5 81.68 82.20 80.17 
Brass and copper products................... 112.2 111.4 103.3 79.70 79.67 77.06 
Smeltingland refining: ayers aati eee oe arae 142.4 138.5 153.5 92.65 94.38 91.95 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 134.2 132.8 135.0 81.81 81.41 78.84 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 111.8 110.9 122.6 88. 52 87.56 85. 44 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 207.1 203.6 214.4 79.10 79.18 75.53 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 146.0 140.0 132.7 79.34 78.34 (hi se 
Clay productscjiacccs cc er ce een ee eee 104.1 101.9 104.8 73.62 72.66 70.32 
Glassiand glassiproducts «eee meee ene 152.3 144.4 123.2 73.19 75.6 73.80 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 141.2 139.4 141.6 114.10 111.23 105.37 
Ghemicalmroducts¥s.2. sete eee eee eee 127.3 126.6 132.4 85.68 85.5 82.87 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparation....... 119.3 118.7 119.4 75.85 75.32 13.20 
‘Acidswalkalisiancusaluse en nee arent ee 142.6 140.7 150.1 97.49 97.97 93.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 123.5 125.5 119.8 67.82 67.23 65.37 
Construction acne cc Oe noe ee eee 131.6 120.1 133.3 77.86 75.45 75.18 
Building and general engineering.................. 131.3 120.0 132.7 84.98 82.81 82.13 
Highways, bridges and streets....................- 132.1 120.2 134.2 66.45 63.61 64.16 
ORV] CO Merete 25a stag cronies eee a ao creas 138.4 134.5 136.4 50.24 50.34 48.34 
Hotelstand restatirantss o.etecieesieeceiieeiio ee 127.5 123.0 127.3 39.91 39.97 38.70 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 114.8 113.0 117.6 46.11 45.75 43.52 
Industrial composite.............................. 119.3 115.7 118.7 73.84 73.26 70.76 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
May April May May April May 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
iNusawataynite lene le 6 fo oy Coc Rhine 4b Oe ae Ser eee ae 39.8 39.4 44.8 1.59 1.61 1.53 
(Ov tbe ie) ah, OF Be Scr Serio oo ie ante ean 41.5 41.8 41.9 ibe 1.52 1.43 
Iona Iban AlCl es ccs Ook oo Sa tlode cian Arne ae eee eee 42.4 41.9 40.8 1.48 oe 1.40 
SOO ee et ioe Pree a ee as neha 4. ale al ode igs 3 41.8 41.5 41.5 1.54 1.54 1.50 
Otani Oa eee ae eae Sree derale cde vgs mame 41.0 40.5 40.6 1.82 1.81 1.76 
MEDIO ae aca. a eo ee ate oe See ate an GPin an aeeee eee 40.7 40.1 40.5 1.66 1.65 1.56 
SICAL CO UVATIM et eI Pa cr iienicies sho stelecreistah ee og 40.7 39.9 39.9 1.87 1.86 1.79 
LATS aa TE) Be A ee 40.5 39.6 40.5 1.84 1.84 7) 
Bmitishn (eo lamblan(e) Meson ater: es ko ee dieog ects 38.8 38.2 38.1 2.08 2.07 2.02 


ee 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norte:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
a 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr 2 ee ee a 
z May | Apr May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr May 
1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ 

LTT eae eee Het o Ata a Orieor coe HO DOaK NOS 40.6} 44.4] 41.1] 2.05} 2.04] 1.95 | 83.25 | 84.70 | 80.02 
MMetalamnimning see seyret niece tte artelereta elec 40.5 | 42.0] 41.5] 2.14] 2.18 | 2.02 | 86.92 | 89.44] 83.91 
Glad & Me ets Races aay s/startiemati Melon AV 35| 42290) 42.35) 9 G2) ehs62) ft PIL oO 6628 Gooisr | eGsead 
Other metaltie- loses settee sass cupeeitettereeies 40 .25| 4006 | 4252s ok a eeo2 |e oO 04 22h OG. 761mg 0mut 
DEE ate 2 Uae iN merece ERE Chad OKTD a 39.7 | 39.38} 39.4] 1.91] 1.90 | 1.86 | 75.86 | 74.42 | 73.36 
(Gloria AW stereo Sires Ameer enttee ream o6 citer Or 2008) Seo ose Cale ladon | mde teal sleek OSs 00m O0s 6-680 Omeo 
Oulfand maturallo asics scien sistem weer eta eter A0l54| a0 er Wo 40s Sit eases | ee2ee2 ) S202) Sos fees seus 86.54 
IN Grizime Lae Ce eee erie tetore steces neste sieteterers stereos 42.0] 41.9] 42.0] 1.81 1.81 1.72 | 75.91 | 75.76°| (2524 
Manufacturing sen ccn caiteGo. Sons scien ieee 44.1) 40.7) 40.7) 1.73 | 1.72] 1.67 | 70.92 | 70.01 | 68.05 
Dura blesfOOdS sce at enroe oe crtemisis ee wise oer clears 41.4} 41.0] 41.1 1.86 | 1.86] 1.80 | 77.14 | 76.38 | 74.10 
INon-durabletcoods neem eccentrics 40.7 | 40.8 | 40.3] 1.59] 1.58] 1.54 | 64.63 | 63.63 | 61.90 
Hood and beveraresnscmcs ome -)isciei reese 41.3 40.9 41.3 1,55 1.56 1.46 | 63.93 | 63.83 60.09 
Meatiproducts:. 0. acdsee «eee cme eetera 41.9} 40.9] 40.9] 1.81 1.82 | 1.69 | 75.80 | 74.62 | 69.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.} 38.5 39.4 38.3 oo 1.40 1.30 | 51.85 | 55.40 49.94 
Grain i productsu-esei cece ein 42.1 41.1 42.8 1.63 1.62 1.59 | 68.78 | 66.68 | 67.97 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.8 42.8 43.2 1.42 1.41 1.33 | 60.67 | 60.20 57.50 
Distilled liquots.e.seesasesucse eee AQ M1 MAD Se SONG |e LeSt |e Sa eS eo elileorcon mee 
EW hvplbKe [i ele- aed Homo oc Donon 39.9 |} 39.0] 39.6] 2.12] 2.12 | 1.99 | 84.58 | 83.01 | 78.69 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............+. 40.6 | 39.6] 40.2 es 1.62 1.65 | 69.92 | 64.03 | 66.17 
Rubberiproducts..n...coo. scrote eames 41.7} 41.3] 41.8] 1.78} 1:79 | 1.71 | 74.13 | 78.94 | 70.66 
Leather products)... «0 esa silos Gin etseletereietete 39.8 | 39.6] 39.4] 1.17 117 1.15 | 46.74 | 46.13 1 45527 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.5 39.4 | 39.0 et? Ne 1.10 | 44.37 | 44.03 42.90 
Textile products (except clothing)............. ADE OR RAZ On| aecling 1.28 1.29 1.25 | 54.01 | 54.04} 51.46 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.8 |} 40.1 | 389.3] 1.26} 1.27 | 1.22 | 50.18 | 50.84 | 48.02 
Woollenir0o0ds: Acacias ieee ryan 441 | 4324 | 42.2) To2n i so2d 1.17 | 53.51 | 52.68 | 49.46 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.4] 48.3] 42.7] 1.3 1.37 | 1.34 | 59.42 | 59.37 | 57.22 
Clothinex(Gextile.and iim) ssc eee eeeeeeeree Doel |e ose le oral la LOM ele LOM TOS n 42 O0n E42 OOM mea Omct 
Mens clothing: ssascncs woolen cere eee Olt | Si,0) | oO.40) Lela ele l2h 10942 0GnIF Al. Ohuimeoonee 
Women:siclothing:.ceree sre scesdhen ee eee iota eile |p eivfe lh Toa eal 1.12 | 42.88 | 48.63 | 41.59 
KintticOOds-s vere teehee Roe AQ-1 | 40-0) | 39.0) 1203 1 15045) P0280 438 40 67 es oeos 
*Wood products: 1 acnck anion erate 42.2} 41.8} 41.6] 1.50] 1.50] 1.46 | 68.28 | 61.93 | 60.69 
Saweand planing iiillls eee me ree meee 41.8} 40.4; 40.9} 1.59] 1.60] 1.56 | 66.37 | 64.84 | 63.60 
| ishaelG ion: Baie s AAR eer 3.4 ae menccns Ose ac aia Sia 4279 | 42.07) 4254) 1st} tesy | 1533) 1758296) 58.18 | mob. ne 
Other wood producise area eee 43.1) 438.1] 42.8) 1.29 | 1:27-) 1.25) 55.43 | 54.89 | band6 
Paper productsstierne te ee ee eee Ae (a | eee eee sete OO Rt Oo 1.93 | 83.53 | 81.00 | 79.60 
Pulpyand paper umilis sesame es 41.8} 40.6} 41.2 | 2.14] 2.14] 2.07 | 89.68 | 86.74 | 85.28 
Othernpaperproductsss--- eres eee ee eee ee ae 41.3} 41.0] 41.2] 1.59 | 1.57 | 1.54 | 65.57 | 64.47 | 63.49 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......}| 389.8 | 39.5} 39.5 | 2.09] 2.07 | 1.99 | 83.35 | 81.88 | 78.53 
*Tronvand stecluproduccsse ramtitecm etic 41.3} 41.0} 40.8] 2.00] 1.99 1.93 | 82.43 | 81.62 | 78.66 
Agricultural implements.................+.- 42.2] 41.8) 40.2] 2.04] 2.03 1.90 | 85.92 | 84.73 | 76.30 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.3] 41.2] 40.6 1.96 | 1.94] 1.86 | 80.84 | 79.87 | 75.48 
Hardwaremnd toolsiaas. ss eee 42.0] 41.6] 40.4 L573 1.73 1.65 | 72.66 | 71.94 | 66.78 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.8 | 40.6 | 41.2 Ne 7A Ws 7A 1.64 | 70.01 | 69.26 | 67.73 
TrOmiGastings soc cnss tacmesena ie meeerer ee 41.1] 41.4] 40.1 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.84 | 78.33 | 78.46 | 73.94 
Machinery, industrial..............2-.2+-4. 42.1 41.3 | 41.1 1.88 1.87 Wetel A G) | viral 74.43 
IBriMmarysinonland. Stee len see are 40.7] 40.3 | 41.0] 2.383} 2.383 |] 2.31 | 94.56 | 93.94] 94.79 
Sheet metal products...) aceite 41.0] 40.8] 40.8 1.95 | 1.94] 1.85 | 80.141 79.19 | 75.64 
*T'ransportation 6quipment...:... sesceee. +s 41.2 | 40.9] 40.9 1.99 1.97 1.90 | 81.80 | 80.68 | 77.59 
‘Aireraltiandmpartsreer soe eoeee een 40.7} 40.7} 40.9] 1.95] 1.95} 1.94 | 79.39 | 79.24 | 79.39 
Motorivehiclest.ctuct cs eect tse soem eee 42.5] 41.0] 41.9] 2.19 |] 2.15] 2.06 | 93.22 | 88.35 | 86.40 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 41.4 41.1 41.5 1.95 1.95 1.91 | 80.78 | 80.24 79.27 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.9 39.6 | 39.4 1.93 1.93 EO aoa Owol 70.68 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41.1 42.1 41.1 1.90 1.90 1.82 | 78.26 | 80.18 | 74.80 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.3 40.4 40.3 1.97 1.98 1.94 | 79.52 | 80.20 78.26 
ALUMINUTMEDLOGIOtSseee ree Ene eeee tr 41-3} 41.4) 41.1 NOD || assy (i Wha PAOLA Ay I ie ill 
Brass and copper products.................. 40.1 40.2 40.1 1.86 1.86 1.80 | 74.54 | 74.77 71.98 
Nmeltimaandmelning.-- ere errr aeerieee 40.1} 40.3} 40.38 | 2.19} 2.20 | 2.18 | 87.68 | 88.79 | 85.72 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.6 | 40.4] 40.4 1.78 1.78 1.72 | 72.47 | 71.88 | 69.61 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.} 40.4] 39.7} 40.4 1.99 1.98 1,91 } 80.40 | 78.52) | “77238 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2 40.2 40.5 1.61 1.61 1.53 | 64.93 | 64.85 61.92 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

TICES UO oe eee te Ae eee yee ere ee ne a i le DR aI ili keres | oles || (eee Oa atte 
Wire.andicabley. sin nm.c cen cenee ncniner 42.4} 42.0] 41.9] 1.96] 1.96} 1.88 | 83.16 | 82.40] 78.90 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.3 | 40.4 | 39.5] 1.69 1.69 1.64 | 68.14 | 68.26 | 64.86 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. BE BAe lh ace ie 763 lave 1.677). 75.43 |) 73.78 |" 73.69 
@lavinroductSand.ct tie ee eee eee 42.9] 41.6] 42.7] 1.60] 1.61 1.53 | 68.88 | 66.99 | 65.46 
Glass and glass products................-.. 41.2} 42.4] 42.6) 1.70] 1.71 1.65 | 69.78 | 72.33 | 70.42 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 43.0 | 41.2 | 42.1 | 2.46 | 2.43} 2.32 1105.82 1100.12'| 97.68 

Chemicaliproducts:.ee. sone eee tee 40.9 | 40.8} 40.8] 1.84] 1.84] 1.80} 75.19 | 74.97 | 73.64 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.7 40.3 40.1 1.43 1.43 1.41 | 58.28 | 57.48 56.54 
Acids, alkalis and salts....0...-. soe sae: 40.8 | 41.0] 41.0] 2.17] 2.17] 2.07 | 88.59 | 88.94] 85.03 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.5 | 41.4] 41.6 1.42 1.42 1.40 | 59.14 | 58.68 | 58.12 

Construction (r25 08 Gee orn reece 41.2 | 39.6] 41.5] 1.84] 1.84] 1.977 | 75.71 | 72.841] 73.54 

Building and general engineering.............. 41.3 40.1 41.6 2.00 1.99 1.92 | 82.41 | 79.66 79.91 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 41.0 | 38.5 | 41.3 1.55 1.55 1.50 | 63.37 | 59.81 61.83 

Electric and motor transportation............ 44.31] 48.6] 44.3 76s 1.74 ICOM Eh Ol | WO cee| ood 

Service sees. cat eae eee ae eee eee 39.7 | 39.6] 39.8} 1.00] 1.00 | 0.96 | 39.67 | 39.58 | 38.41 
Hotels and restaurants...............-...-- 39.3 | 39.3 | 39.8] 0.98] 0.98 | 0.95 | 38.47 | 38.62 | 37.69 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 41.6 41.4 40.2 | 0.97 | 0.97 | 0.96 | 40.48 | 40.12 38.51 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 








Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
: burs Average Average |—————<— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Por Wasi Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955.................. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
MonthivrAverage LQDG) (95.4. .02.c.sae.a. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957. 7.-5....2.60.¢.0> 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958.0... ..06.0.00000. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

Uv) Ee ac ee be DOR oe ener 40.7 1.67 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 
(HIVe a fe iaie rats Barer bho cee Renee aero 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 

AU A Berta. < yok eee oo ESN eae aoe 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 

PATIEUS Uepecsererdetorenca: aialene tae ciency s 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 
Heptenibere serena. seem bine 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

OGtoberse yee. seein osc dou 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

INfoh erence, Ye. ghin oo do Dee Ot oe 40.9 1.67 68. 43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
December wa eee. ates cep 40.7* Eyal 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

AOD QE ANUS rr. ce pertessiurors- nee ok oes 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 toleo 
elon wary cee ee sie tose shes 40.9 1571 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 

SATOMI tetyage Whey tl apec sp Stok'e  si0's't «we 40.3 1572 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 

IAG ees Oh Ma Gees aoe eae 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 

IVE SA () eee cee pet ape anes roeraereseve sn 6 41.1 1.73 70.92 169.9 125.6 135.3 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period — ———— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

August MMELO DO tee ee yates? 19,382 17,772 37, 154 111,524 52,357 163,881 
August (WEL O Aaa cee reins § wees & 12,124 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
August Pe ODD Pepa r adie sicecy: 18,363 16, 665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205, 384 
August AV 1 BOES| he anes Annee eae PE 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69, 272 174, 689 
August 1 Wee eS okie ne cient 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
August LO Sie wea cence eters ot 11,505 11,858 23, 363 252,853 119, 157 372,010 
DED LENDS alam l Goo ase states & «creer 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October 1ST Sas & Seb ae A a ee 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335, 549 
iINowerpern le LObSseueecten si cicrc eo 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255,451 115,711 371, 162 
Wacom berms GpSaeeeaeie se eae 11,579 9,752 Dios 329,050 126,341 455,391 
Januar Pe lODU ceria ee cartes a apse 8,643 8,549 17, 192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
Mebhists ASSO DO tee ao raeareictaco™ opcte 9, 425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March UR TOO) Bee Bacte Be loscen choy? 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623, 338 174, 787 798, 125 
April he OD Omen pescarcrerttere ciate 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781,566 
May il, of OTAS) re ekin Geeorerch tren Ore 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June ha ROTO) EAU Aa or cataract 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140,615 483, 220 
July TS VOB OIG ee aks a vse 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August HOG 9 (CO) earner ee sucknoiee he 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106, 965 292, 492 


umes 6 ee ee 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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1959 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............----- 
Morestry: ere ele ns eee ee maha et een 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................- 


Meta le Minin gent nrrtme det ertelss sini Wet aire ee 
EO Sie es a tacsncsa re an MCs loves. ciogete ker spel satel de sateen 


Manufacturing .an..: co. soe ose oe see een nce 


Hoodsian duiBevierages) tere rte ot cere ernie rena 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-- 
Rubber Products)acct soceekb hicteechieeece  ete akg 
Teather: Products icceiccicie.els siete oniete oot sasneryer atin ’ 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............-. 
Clothing (textile’and'fun)---. pee oat 
Wood Products: ....< sasselece ac cohen tee meio seme 
Papen PrOGUCtsaersctes etait i re se ste ice le eee rr eka 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 
ronanalsveeleroduciSaowsehen seer eerie 
‘Transportation Hquipment ae... lee eee 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...................-. 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................-- 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 
G@hemical#Products cca cent eed eer enasrasts 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


Constructions. cnc kinds As el poe eee ere 


General Contractors... een sek ne nee ee ee 
Special trade @ontractorss.ece eee eee 


Transportation, Storage and Communication. .... 


PPransporbatlonaccrercce cuit ott reterke eel Noreen: 
SOE TA ne ROMA n MAA PIO Giagahee Geo bid do voc 
Gominninicationss: fois. cee eee ee eee 


Wholesale - . e eee AS Shah cet ater eee meneteee ier 
Reta tligd. tee par tte cision cetiotan Serco, ea Vee erat 


Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate............... 


Service iso eo ene ee eee 


Communitylor PubliciServicer-.-e ease 
Government senvicester nese ern 
REcreabiOnaseLVices ase ee aerate tee meee 
Business services. acon eee Oe eee 
PersOnaliSeErviGe erin oon cee ae tac reer 


GRAND*lOTAL. ee. acne cite er te 


Female 


10,137 
1,897 
485 

* 133 
504 
7,118 


Total 


TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 


nnn 
ee ee OOS 0 0SaSsSsSs>woa——aw\sS“S—————<——’’—"——MMW—>—— > 


Change from 


June 30 


May 29 


| 


ae ele 


eR ee al aca neea en lot bet 


el ek ee Ne il P| 


1959 


1,041 
160 


Hit FEI +++ 4+4ett++ttt+ t++44+4+ 4 4+ 


she =ot Ml 


FHi i++ + 44+ 


1958 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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16,618 


$1,151 


+ 


TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 2, 1959(') 


Occupational Group 


Professional and Managerial Workers.... 
@leticale Workersterssseca eee atone ac ea ss 
ales VWVORKErS sneer. ste nce etslet cvelars ec. s 


Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 


Food and kindred products (incl. 


GODACCO) ee ee eer iiie Sie cee 
extiles) clothing, CbC.en-ccc- ass 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
Metal nicli ome teeta ee iiaiere ct casters 
DI OCULICR LAN elec bae tiotie ac iaais se obs 
Transportation equipment........... 
IG UAD TVS, Shain, rome ee aie noooite Head 
WonstLructionseee ne tess ka ete oe 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communications and public utility... 
ina deranGesenvice neem eee ee 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 
Moremensertc eee clo teciie soa Ges 


WnslclledeWorlcerss scissile ote e ie ote os 
MOOCIANCELODACCOM tema aie Gis eisai sin 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
IMotaliwiorlcin tee jee sereaereaiece ic 
(ECnstruchionmete: wits tes cess hints « 
Other unskilled workers............. 


GRAND TOTAL.............. 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Registrations for Employment 








Male Female Total Male Female 
1,807 1,339 3,146 6,189 1,602 
127, 3,682 4,809 13,958 42,292 
1,260 i aeas 2,535 5,291 15,036 
1,257 7,933 9,190 21,628 18,026 

Cr sachin. 6 847 1 
687 D2 939 2,629 712 
6, 200 1,469 7,669 79,985 18, 253 
69 2 ial 780 602 
114 1,014 1,128 2,857 11,912 
1,182 3 1,185 7, 835 114 
58 15 73 893 421 
32 86 118 684 775 
20 1 21 260 36 
Oe 23 745 10,083 699 
144 Pap 166 2,141 909 
ODM e yee ae 10 772 43 
IY be & ecm ce Sx etc g/l TeAOUe «llc cccrnaretie © 
ASS OB lee eo eke 1,308 15,526 1 
627 13 640 14,039 120 
1 iad (eer et eS 39 B67 ltae cane 
299 242 541 SRO 1,432 
17233 30 1,263 13, 304 901 
3 8 61 Tes 260 
119 10 129 3,478 28 
2,235 514 2,749 63, 247 18, 455 
94 86 180 2,077 3, 986 
135 8 143 5, 626 303 
186 8 194 3,376 469 
TOO UIMAM ©. isk P nee 786 27,999 1 
1,034 412 1,446 24,169 13, 696 
14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 





Total 


7,791 
56, 250 
20,327 
39, 654 

848 


398,151 


Smee) er ee ee a 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 2, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 























Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office : : So Sy eee 
: Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
(") 9 Month Year Tale Month Year 
July 2, May 28, July 3, 195 ? May 28, July 3, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1958 
uNndlandee oo. ss ee eo eiseee 419 578 308 7,7¢7%3 18,608 14,783 
pee Broo kis ta eee eee 19 21 6 1,915 4,186 3,639 
Grand alls ores. cartuaeiecn rie aan 4 3 4 595 1,504 957 
Silohniee So, «anda hese ecee 396 554 298 5,263 12,918 10,187 
Prince Edward Island................. 217 139 128 1,470 2,997 25291 
GRarlottetowalsss) cen de tomes 154 97 110 795 1,477 1,274 
Simm ersideas nc cae ena he ee 63 42 18 675 1,120 1,017 
Nova‘Scotia. Skisas scsi tes oak 913 961 859 12,717 21,606 22,071 
PACA OTS ty Rraers ie herctel ota stare ceoternie iene 9 8 17 607 676 877 
Bridvewateu.wree. eo aa cts 26 35 19 578 757 1,108 
Ts lifeixanr seers verttoce a vise s bron eee 510 619 489 3,896 5ye12 5,621 
TrVerness Bee ees fadistedsco BAeessac sus: 6 i qeacaailloceaictctapets Cercle oetege eee oeaeennEn eter enetcesier = or eae 221 600 621 
Kentwallese reat acce 193 116 202 867 2,488 2) eA 
ThivenpOOl Meat o* ceria ecm sacce 5 8 i 261 524 674 
New: Glastoweancecrmoaetas ser care 38 37 31 1,695 2,188 2,654 
Springhillwers, xo le -pesekts mene el Sacccrcertect Gin woecn are 700 1,197 474 
Sydney Sees aate see eee ee cai 52 31 26 2,560 4,841 4,172 
fd igie oes cd occ eae peony ot caterer adie 15 30 6 612 1,356 1,230 
Varn O Ut epee es, ten ene aoe 65 (A 62 720 1,722 2,389 
New Brunswick....................... 734 804 709 12,322 21,668 21,309 
Bathurs tape ecko See sa see 4 2 6 824 1,634 2,417 
@Gampbelltonns sate ree heer ee sae 29 44 ae Th eae 2,600 1,845 
dimundstonsees eet eee ete 15 17 24 683 1,620 1,562 
Rrederictonencterice mete ontae ne il7/Al 148 122 es | 2,188 1,977 
Min tontee then sti fad Sab ereaeae 24 21 138 537 688 901 
Moncton an oc taeda eee 224 320 239 2,425 3, 838 4,332 
Newcastle: .cons Hee eo eee 1 1 2 ila ary Dp TN? DAO 
Sain talohneie.aemanocn eo omieeeee 218 191 111 2,405 2,565 3,160 
SieStephemajeet. tc. ane mere erent 14 16 4 801 1,768 1,453 
Sissex Sees Socios eee ee eee 27 31 17 237 545 285 
Woodstoclkee, Aen. peyton ae eee i 13 13 575 1,510 1,242 
Quebec siete ee eae 6,850 8,973 5,292 94,199 167,137 159,624 
Almarecetncet: |. cane Reet Sree 13 38 50 1,455 2,529 1h, 7 
WAS DEBLOS Souris tect oan eee mil 28 13 305 757 1,139 
Besularnoiste yd vac ee eee eee 44 30 33 641 1,068 1,067 
Buckaino hana. ee eeee eee eee 46 75 16 533 1257 980 
@ausapsca lire ee ere re 244 14 248 853 2,524 Gy! 
Ghandler--Aa eu Sgce ae ee ee 13 13 4 282 iL BE 736 
@hicoutinaign. 4 eee ee enone 109 99 75 1,610 2,129 1,661 
Dolbeausete eccceee e 10 18 18 743 2,207 1,595 
ID rummioncyllll Cameo erie. einer 24 27 25 1,386 1,970 1,920 
I ern ei re eters eect ase nee 50 168 17 631 858 1,879 
Morest ville wet mecen cape ee 297 386 2 548 2,170 1,502 
Gaspe soe pac oe ce ek eee 13 16 27 290 1,775 662 
Granby smears s ort oe keke ae 30 59 17 831 1,209 1,474 
Hull cere oe ee rere 83 121 47 1,618 1,983 2,789 
JOLISHTE Sy ee eo eee oa ac o eee 88 117 117 2,016 3,167 ay yal 
JOngiiere eee ee ee Bee 30 91 51 1,375 2,654 2,097 
hachute.nettkad de awe oe 29 30 36 471 721 699 
ia. Malbaieseees. oe ns cae eee iit 60 154 487 1,654 1,247 
a “Rid ues erento ee eek eee eee 166 179 216 592 830 752 
6 Vis Sos Be on tet tos sik e cees 92 102 82 1,534 3,789 3,105 
Towise valet ernie aa eeeecee 20 15 57 794 1,014 1,485 
Maso ween cee eee eee Doe ets ee | cere oar eee 311 384 838 
Mamnitiwalatiect aca) yea ee ee 33 21 9 250 773 940 
Matanes vrs cecatia tc Sane otlas nea ee ee 29 12 7 592 1,856 2,054 
MérantiG. nen inn iane Aire ee 13 3 15 415 1,297 931 
Mont aires ee ee aera 18 6 5 360 879 961 
IM Koy RTNT Cc bncocaseanacecnanbepas 20 28 15 572 1,996 1,470 
Mion treailiy 7 tes ey’ sauce eee eet ee 3,276 4,625 2,519 39, 600 59, 133 59,477 
IN Sy btic lina Gr Clee eee eee 11 8 ii) 397 1, 454 1,044 
Port cAsired acy meee re ee eee 4 12 11 368 982 676 
Quebec ee ee te a ae pee 609 is 535 7,093 iB ay 10,998 
IRimMousktvaseewiis ae eee ee 45 137 59 1,309 3,497 2,611 
Riviere dusuoupensceec eee eee 7 66 21 876 3,505 2,478 
Robervalepernn ros thc eee eee 30 30 ay 819 GS 1,507 
ROUSE ene tence 42 19 58 1,860 4,291 4,361 
StesAca there. cay. ater eer 100 39 38 308 822 455 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 63 79 45 473 816 839 
Steal HETese Ie oe seen ean een eee 23 25 21 933 1,541 1, 887 
Steeelsyacin tie aires ti iterate 52 70 27 1,420 ile aly 1,843 
StcJeannch cee ee ee ee eee 82 65 66 1,290 1,693 1, 403 
eb. J CKOMIUG: cass ere eee me ene sae ean tee 86 112 27 789 880 1,430 
Hept Lea aA. Maem tete eel ee mae: 167 212 80 864 I bil 1,193 
DOP A AUMGd Ny Ged aeo aeiou wenn Wa sea oo aoe 22 29 42 2,403 5,135 4,693 
Sherbrooke 7.28 eee eer eee 199 209 72 3, 089 4,413 4,983 
Sorell 40%. a. eee ee eee ee 61 83 op) 1,067 2,406 1,998 
(Phetlords Mines ceseseeeeen ocr eee 49 67 44 907 2,097 1,672 
ED ROLSSEUVTCLES yen aera tener 191 243 123 2,508 4,157 4,079 
Vial Or aioe aorta tro ar tere ves 23 25 22 1,185 1,635 2,767 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 2, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 



































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
July 2 Month Year Tuleed Month Year 
1959 ° May 28, July 3, 1959 May 28, July 3, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Nalevio ee... 21 35 11 1,222 2,101 2,010 
Wietoria ville writ tieeianas orte. 2 21 33 22 974 1,709 2,210 
Ville SG AaeOTeeserr tes eco... 83 216 34 950 3,079 2,347 
UVP EEG ee age eel ee 10,804 12,146 8,413 | 107,391 | 147,292 | 170,042 
ANTM SV OKGY RE 5 a dis nes AmaeEO OS. Crea oo ee 10 105 6 90 227 244 
lot Dh. ural an ba Se rae ee 32 49 68 857 1,086 810 
Belleville Meme eee ate eta ee 5 so « 41 91 71 1, 087 1, 523 1,863 
Brace Ord CO mt qr eee eels. 323 263 209 355 800 638 
LE VET AON congoud oOade See Mane eee 43 82 29 1,810 2,002 841 
Istactiqntiee en a tctt las <tc. c, 111 125 56 177 1,639 3,251 
AS FOC kevall loner ertriaseeya tee ae ie oh 36 33 21 299 353 312 
Warletone aCe perce wecuien. ss. 13 18 18 121 250 290) 
Aiea in Were were acs. 159 547 30 1,370 2,028 2,842 
WOODCUT a Ree CE pence sans ook 22 15 9 399 586 705 
Coline wood weer Seah actl. cc 41 24 16 604 569 420 
EOIN Will eapeeee ey eae eee ere rece bec - 109 168 91 1,924 2 989 3,422 
TAIT MO Re oe me 109 77s ye Cary 537 oe) ie ae ae 
TRoveUy LEAKE A lls din slots Go Pay an OCs e a 15 24 18 329 505 560 
Horus lurances see ce sas 31 45 40 231 432 462 
Bory WES oat es cones. 135 79 124 1,161 1,952 1,362 
ee 2 ee eae he ee 110 112 38 800 1,179 1,727 
(ananoOg UCM ner vee teins Ace. 11 18 6 147 184 214 
PodovielWe Gree Picks ss... 46 40 21 251 247 487 
Gaichh eee se 54 51 24 1,119 1, 463 1,680 
La Geout M0) nk wolsctehd ecco Oleh CORO ai eae 837 786 565 7,483 11, 480 14,603 
Hiawikes DULys een ean het oe 13 21 29 685 741 795 
ingersol les eer er ee rata ce 34 119 33 455 657 658 
Ka puskasin cee eet ee... 37 27 12 693 1,231 787 
Ronotak, pie sk ee et 36 34 11 311 463 374 
TSINIVASIMOINAs ena och erin ERE A Gas 0 Cate eee 116 101 TL) 1,260 1,699 1,451 
Manica alae opener fees es 80 83 46 805 986 1,119 
KGtChenehaemer + ieeie essa cia ace 193 142 ie 1,165 1,617 2,547 
Saiting CONm pee Re M etait sci ert, « 25 34 25 964 1,001 1,269 
IbaleVe EGA te oh) aoe Ghe Mobo catan eRe re 23 V7 4 328 648 476 
OMS Els eae aes Gon So OE eee 19 25 47 129 242 247 
iRcayate Fata Gain © cha tis Oe oe ene 656 704 404 2,929 3,018 4,571 
ougeSranchie neat ieee ae on. 298 284 164 2,786 2, 836 3,248 
Miclancdeeree poh cee ceo ecce 31 54 47 322 413 400 
Napanee ene chet aciscits. : 4 5 8 233 465 503 
ING nent ee. iy ve de Geepeees en ser onee 79 80 37 795 1,129 1,059 
INiaparastallst anssmeen soci. sats. oe 144 73 35 1,595 2,055 2,287 
Norte ayer pti te stolexcra ais iecsverens 15 41 50 1,328 ileayile} 1,267 
Oakville pet eee atten kere 95 nS 68 595 653 995 
Orilliqneeeee te hie Rtas a aac 33 35 or 489 547 1,076 
Oshawa eee ri bs ee eas eke 170 170 108 2,521 Ox | 3,942 
Oitawans eee ee tee Soe waned 936 1,302 967 3,503 4,719 5, 252 
@ wen SOUNGdaaa etn oe ae aoe ae. 71 28 11 827 1,054 1,627 
Barry ecOUld pemerin ciwriscases occ 3 1 1 212 386 280 
em brokemeeereeie corer ees ne 98 123 144 836 1,385 1,650 
12S Cl es Ge clades Gaatoe a eo OS ec ame 28 25 49 361 463 450 
PeterbOrous heer te ries. ¢ 115 202 91 1,467 Deane 3,484 
IP MGHO NE Ae a. SOBER ARO OOO Se eee 14 17 9 183 266 285 
RORGEATULUT aerterite nt rere. 6 aefneececa. > 194 266 378 2,144 Ono 3,027 
RorttColbormeens ra oe eee cet ss 4 12 14 All 800 881 
HEreSCOL Ute erties iatiiints carla seieise.« al 29 18 469 643 686 
VENT TG Wi ete ae oe esate ee es 9 10 11 350 441 601 
St Catharinesiemee onan co otis beens 143 185 141 2,574 2,659 4,435 
Sten homma sae erence eeetarsciccre ae ietene os 70 86 71 680 924 23 
SGA Eh aod Cok ani ee en ee 122 A A : , ie 2, Os 2, ne 
BL ES ea Py Pe teas dr ascaa ceesnitel 350 9 5 ; ; 
es - 2 i ane 48 94 30 593 680 919 
SIOUXHOOKOU LEER cee baited ate 12 5 uf 112 315 175 
Sac Gece] Seemann tacpeeeinauct et cescct sua sche 12 43 21 261 313 366 
DULAtLOLG eerae Mee races ncaa acres eis 55 62 36 539 836 811 
Subigerood LVRN. 6 gcse ann soo poonneme 7 i bit ese he ee 411 1,103 874 
OEIC DUE 7 een mee ees oie yt oarcier seuss ies 234 253 227 2,476 4,285 4,979 
‘UBuenbookbatctes Sore. ete pxcuiCemicc nat Semi ae 104 121 174 1,396 2,505 2,234 
Fernie I ct ie ss ses 3,111 3, 166 2,335 29,746 41, 505 43. 436 
(MEN GR. @ Det ne 66 58 33 704 720 
Walk ertonsee rnd weet aussceaee ck 54 51 72 322 436 401 
Wiallacelouroim one setae cts cletee velar 5 8 2 295 427 535 
Welland spree net ase Sack seer eee 17 17 26 1,210 1,749 2,565 
Wiestioniucer.stoctatniae cic eucinctea ats ec ater 273 226 172 3,305 4,007 2,381 
VW Te Ee 8 TP iol a a ie ee a 166 241 72 5,918 6, 867 13,938 
Ruccdabicik wee, nae fotisic. diss OAR. 73 78 10 466 630 1082 
fhe eae 3,519 3,165 1,982 11,842 17,713 17,861 
“CU a aa ie eae ae 350 2 ? ha) meas eget 
JOR al chins 5 eee ae otto Sees Oe 23 17 64 433 950 781 
i Plan 0Oee Ft a ot tas 26 35 31 197 226 238 
Portaveiay Prawieec 4-1 eseccie a. + « ae i 3 ss pe a 
Ree IE Gos | 702! ioe, | tur | tao | 14,026 
979 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 2, 1959 


Office 


Oa Ge Wallin votolord ve = ete oie tecstedote terete iat ederers 
Wiloy.damins tennis et tite tet cities 
INTGOSOW A Wiener foie nine laratel rioheieters. 
North battleror dss aneetieal: erie sister) 
Prince Nlbelhameris sce y teeter stelteren 
Tegingd eee clare ee eines 
Gag lca COON aoe cers comin pes seit ehenecs 
Serie Currenuseees eee eee eer eer 
Wey Durie: depressor ofebie ois oiske se ays 
Ward hei eee arena aad 6. danemERE CKO 


IN vid 0 oars coca hese 8 0 COBOURG Deo or 


Calearyer naaeceer ee on INO 
Drumheller: -ocs oer oe easter 
Ma montOlecercds sae eee orate 
WdSOne fs coatitee cece Re eee 
TuethOrideeren eect tad eet ckar 
IMMeChierine BE peau nts ons canaraaosonc 
Ried Deer tet cccct a eae oe eee 


British Columbias. «... c: occis. gewcs)-coees 
Goilllinwaclenen ep caucoe oie Mie eo ee ne 
out tend ym ceke eee cee eres 
@ranbrookKaisne coach obese 
Dawson Crecls..on2.cemiee -eeeteer 
Duncan: geese korsichta nae eae 
Kamloopsisc ch osccu aie tte se dee 
TKelO wala seach ono a eee eee 
Kitimate ane ob cist ao meegibeterta Valet 
Misstont@ityew a eee tees 
NANAIMO chaste ce eects reeieermions Sie tetas 
INelsond. Greece tec Re eel meee 


Penticton ties ut once eaeeeren cc tears 
Port Albemnilen cece eee ei ee 
Prince Georeewnc rs eee eee eee 
Prince Riuperteese- cote serene 
Princetontcne she aco ele poem ae tree 


Viernoniss. ater tren ee ee eee 
Wi Gloria Biles -h ouetet Spero oeran 
Wihitehorsewecac-nc es ieee sees 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
July 2 Month Year Tole? Month Year 
1959." May 28 July 3, G59” May 28, July 3, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
1,150 1,376 779 7,688 10,806 10,766 
39 52 43 323 322 399 
36 LR EOe ¢ Serra 128 23D) | s0.wioeke tent 
lee 178 98 738 707 874 
3 40 37 301 582 766 
70 84 75 854 1,747 1,214 
281 523 165 2,150 2,234 3,115 
319 297 213 1,780 2,396 2,390 
105 83 37 276 378 298 
21 29 19 165 236 225 
64 76 92 973 1,969 1,485 
3,425 5,829 3,221 15,515 21,531 21,574 
5 14 254 683 573 
1,071 1,575 1,085 4,146 5,049 5, 887 
28 28 15 433 58 507 
1,765 2,547 1,574 8,032 11,977 11,145 
23 34 3 285 515 488 
233 1,290 247 856 1,145 1,309 
202 245 191 873 566 675 
98 105 92 636 1,009 $90 
3, 012 3, 83h 2,360 37,234 54, 262 65,821 
190 59 90 958 1,005 1,491 
27 49 10 604 762 1,555 
36 19 19 547 842 780 
13 14 31 930 1,505 1,285 
17 31 20 427 522 15272 
33 39 20 437 1,098 1,189 
27 29 56 612 1,048 960 
57 4 22 173 248 374 
103 32 45 694 829 1,091 
28 At 17 776 915 2,165 
39 38 28 596 808 978 
286 260 189 4, 883 6, 805 8, 269 
36 41 14 693 1, 292 1,030 
15 14 74 574 745 1,259 
80 125 79 1,273 3,075 2,045 
39 36 42 645 Sb 951 
11 11 10 195 313 286 
LET AM lhc Seera: Steere Meee thltawttc eee eee ABO! | ccc Aes teee nGtok | cee ens Peepers 
ip) 60 43 715 987 892 
1,494 Do a2 1,146 16,075 24,213 31,493 
149 75 146 993 1,510 ala 
232 261 222 3,556 4,117 4,876 
100 41 37 428 498 469 
31,043 37,802 24,051 308, 151 483,220 506, 142 
14,579 19,758 11,011 193,774 342, 605 350, 897 
16, 464 18,044 13,040 114,377 140,615 155, 245 
Se ee ea eee ee ee Se 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 
_———————— 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
L954 Sao. cctied eee ences 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
TOAB Ss wo seks het ee Oe 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 142,116 
Kt); eon Ieee nando 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
GD Tisdetenssis ava cosy oos cease 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,385 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1958S Procite pease ceo 840,129 | 548,663 | 291, 466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112} 181,772 116,474 
1958)(Gmonvlis) Me. seee-er ete 383,959 | 251,547 | 182,412 25, 626 93,848 | 132,036 82,486 49,963 
1O50(Gimonths) aes. 455,035 | 311,778 | 148,257 30,884 | 113,566 | 160,197 | 102,070 48,318 
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&% LOT SZI‘T |99F T | 0€ g8¢ G92 en i! i g ha ae ea | 
-OBjnUR_, SNOSUBT[IOSITA[ 
&@ 096 Tel'T |208 Eo iE r8 8 Son wie ue) 6 66 && ee ts 1G ee pee te BN hr sy Goer syonpoig [eoruleyy) 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 
woe : wee Amount 
: umber o eeks of 
Province Beneficiaries Paid Benefit 
Per Week $ 


(in thousands) 





tne Gules Ox BB cha hie Seer HAC MMR eee a 7.9 34,696 736,944 
enncer dwarcd el sland mmm a nna ties «4 atsovdly ote seve, wis oe eee. 0.6 2,639 47,146 
EN Sa Veta CO LIED ye ean TEM: 6, Noe G Nh. ccctcieiolets Diets oe wera co bees 4 1 50, 683 1,062,097 
ews Bruns wiG leet enone SoG cat. sclslnc saat aeeen 8.4 37008 731,534 
ONG DEG eee Pet ret eae sacar cle. wc hciebtelrus os nee cha ee 64.4 283, 429 5,870, 785 
pene ONiG Re ee, ee Ree ee sinh vac eaaues Ohne 63.6 279,957 6,004, 879 
MeL O DA tee ST REM aE Es lide sslbucceccvdseeee ae 6.9 30.377 584,049 
Dea LCN Ee Wal ween jee MerNee: ee cree sls oc chutes acsece Ques 4.1 17,918 369,185 
PIV OVENE, CoE Sei. fat ERA Cte hee Ie cal ew Onl 39, 868 828,113 
IBritishs @ olin bias emer metic nc ncn ee mee oe bea. 20.5 90,034 1,922,417 

totale Cana dam une lp Ome tien. ccm evietis civ aides ae ce visions caer 197.0 866, 654 18,157,149 

otal @anacdae Mia vel Gon meme, cane sce eee cca thoes ka ccctosniees 485,8 1,943, 207 40,446, 281 

Morale @anadas dunes samen acer. bh. «ae deiier ae « hecitacirente 425.1 1,785, 342 36,992,241 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JUNE 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























mia Duration on the Register (weeks) Porcett. ert 
Province and Sex ‘ age 
Claimants] 2 or = Over Total 
or | 34 | 58 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Wea eBostalilnue aime 
OCT Ele Sa ie oe a a 220, 548 32.8 445, 487 
Malar oitiitastes bee 137, 152 Nor AVAILABLE 35.4 314,910 
Hemalemit a eee 83,396 28.6 130,577 
Excluding A pate ae tine era 199,868 | 54,329 | 20,603 | 30,083 | 23,981 | 18,466 |] 15,090 | 37,316 32.4 405,997 
Bereire Mage e.t ae. cate tak 125,014 | 36,126 | 12,830 | 18,432 | 15,045 | 11,867 Uesvey i eile 34.6 287, 856 
erovincos 1... .4:.0c0 hon 74,854 | 18,203 tive late Goll 8,936 6,599 5,697 | 15,995 28.7 118,141 
Newfoundland............ 5, 825 883 529 1,183 725 580 498 1,477 (ANAS 13,816 
IMale weeny ae 4,928 733 454 1,017 618 486 408 1,212 75.4 12,587 
IGWAIG) seacdasconheec 897 150 75 116 107 94 90 265 49.9 1,229 
Prince Ed als 647 163 62 97 70 51 4] 163 60.7 1,660 
Ma e. ya aga ae 405 107 35 59 42 29 28 105 65.7 1,167 
Hemel on vera tee 242 56 27 38 28 22 13 58 O28 493 
Nova Séotia:..s.....2-- 11,569 3,099 1,590 1,778 1,299 834 640 2,329 Doel 26, 410 
Male... Bere Sere cine 9,111 2,584 toon 1,404 1,044 601 450 1,651 S16 22,516 
HMemale enwuecee eee 2,458 515 213 374 255 233 190 678 38.5 3,894 
New B iol et Se eee 8,660 1,796 812 1,489 1,529 920 570 1,544 51.8 19,410 
A nedieee Be & iota ae 6,377 1,362 558 1,100 1,270 724 401 962 GHSote: 15,543 
HMemalocscnm stones 2,283 434 254 389 259 196 169 582 40.8 3, 867 
(CSP bee em aa te al 72,518 | 19,431 7,483 | 11,326 9,340 7,198 4,793 | 12,947 31.9 144, 823 
i ale S Geaceeee cai a atelier oaeastehe: od 46,579 | 12,823 4,618 6,913 6,145 5,078 3,069 7,933 Boe0 103, 287 
INE, 65 eek aoebne 25,939 6,608 2,865 4,413 3,195 2,120 1,724 5,014 PAD P4 41,536 
CUS tAE Geert iae Soe. 77,628 | 22,194 7,766 | 10,831 8, 453 6,951 6,914 | 14,519 28.3 145, 304 
Male yi oa te eee 43,485 | 13,800 4,233 5,741 4,349 3,897 4,228 Geen fal 92,332 
Female fob RE 34, 143 8,394 3,005 5,090 4,104 3,054 2,686 7,282 29.2 52.972 
DAnOpAgs Agee eae 6, 803 et : 1 a ns 
Mia oem eee teens: 3,607 19 . 8 B 290 
Hemaleyauie sce seve 5: 3,196 . ) 
Saskatchewan............ 4,175 eM a is an 
alee Mierke r.t 6% 2,285 Not AVAILABLE aaa ithe 
Hem al Meee per eee 1,890 : , 
PU DGrig ane ee ieee ots 9,702 rp i ae = 
IM aloe A eee tes 3 6, 246 . , 
Sloe oan ; 30.3 4° 584 
emialagenpe mre. 3,456 
. 54,574 
Briti i ee 23,021 6,763 2,361 3,429 2,565 1,932 1,634 4,337 29.5 . 
ec ee. 14129 | 4717 | 1555 | 27198 | 1,577 | 1,052 809 | 2,221 30.1 er 
Female..............| 8,892] 2,046 806 | 1,231 988 880 825 | 2,116] 28.6 14, 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Ban iene Pending 























Province Total Entitled E on d 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed O re Pending 

off Benefit Bones 
INewiound lands senetae ee oe 2,913 1,477 1, 436 4,076 3, 282 794 593 
Prince Edward Island............. 281 202 79 245 168 77 71 
INOMaNS Conary. cee eet cen 10, 883 4,476 6, 407 10, 302 8,977 15020 1,560 
ING WwRoOrtina wile na tases ere She, ale 2,194 1,178 3,556 2,466 1,090 809 
OUucbeG wee ee ean eee sat 32,017 19,757 12, 260 30,787 22,898 7,889 8, 761 
ONTATION ye eines tered 37,610 23,057 14, 553 37, 662 26,981 10, 681 9,186 
Manitoba s siti akon: ste can 2,879 1,982 897 3,013 2,081 932 441 
Saskatchewan. seen. wae oe 1,700 ih ear 573 1,780 1, 230 550 401 
‘A benta Leese Me es eas oe 4,034 2,639 1,395 4,259 7 evo 1,236 
Britishs@oliumibigassaaesteee nie. 11,391 7,011 4,380 11, 827 7,944 3, 883 2,601 
Total, Canada, June 1959....... 107,080 63, 922 43,158 197, 507 79,054 28, 453 25,659 
Total, Canada, May 1959....... 134, 389 86,997 47,392 145,714 118,597 Dieepleliay 26,086 
Total, Canada, June 1958....... 155, 754 90, 769 64,985 155, 695 136, 704 18,991 41,950 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,782. 


+ In addition, 28,326 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,024 were special requests not granted and 1,030 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,733 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














End of Total Employed Claimants 
1959 Mays Ai lteecd sis Adkage & iron Peele Geeks ECON ete TES RH Nee ee oe 3, 887, 200 3, 607, 800 279, 400 
VAIDP IL i jouacchAtcanscann ost aibor: ee ee ee ee Ee 4,134,000 3,523,200 610, 800 
Marelics g26, 2: Maes tens 5 es Oe oe Oe ee eee eee 4,239,000 3,472,100 766, 900 
Hebruarycnc ee ee eer ae th Be oro eo aonas | agra 4,248, 000 3, 452,000 796, 000 
J ANUSIY, hes kok Sic Sticke are eee ee ee ee ee 4,257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 
1958—-Deécem beri. octets focnciicde doen oO ee ee es 4,265,000 3,550,000 715,000 
Novem Der «0 mateitt wae ates Se eee a ee eee cee 4,060,000 3,640, 800 419, 200 
OGtO DETR bu peter... hth ai ics oats ak Cee ENE tr EN oe 3,987,000 3, 663, 500 323, 500 
Septem berinudaanterie connote Pee ee cee eee hee 4,000,000 3,717,400 282,600 
AUIS UBT: Besa gee as cE che Re 5 ae ay Ue Brae hoor 4,015,000 3,720, 400 294, 600 
Jaliyy st i essen eto tae baeios, oS See. os ee ee ee 4,024,000 3,723, 200 300, 800 
JUNC Aaa eo eee ey eae Sata os oe a 4,149,000 3,703,500 445,500 
Miaiy-iy.s Saisanefeyiierscsorcncrete ne 2 OR ae on ere bi ree 4,055, 000 3,617,000 438, 000T 


* Revised on basis of June 1, 1958 book renewal. 
} The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
ICE E OSA ery ee a ries ore Ol Ene ae 116.2 DES: 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
(1G) 5 aw CEyTuee el, Oeieiatcre ot etal, ciara + 116.4 Pal 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
QE NA eis 0 Jit a e 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ie! 120.9 
HOD (- VCOTAERPES Wher. prio ide ctl. g.5.Weles 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
D5 Sa ViCAT aaa mea rey Riek cuore oars ieicuemece 3 PA iI 22 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
IAS nbs © = Sien nce vac een eee 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
JEDIT 8 aie co Uae One aren en 125.2 122.9 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
SKS OLAEHADI OSIRS bow laa esate on Orde aD Bomee 125.6 122.0 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
OCLC DEL aE oe rick ees ns 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 113.2 131.8 
INOVETIMOG Ieee eine trie oo cscs 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
acer bere Be wet os ve. Pak ole hose 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
NOS Oa Aricite Vi CRETE Et: Msteicis. oheieyscaSieus: 126.1 dome 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
INGO EUACY mma tn cote eae ss 125. (212, 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
IME (el aie ead had aie Ac Oks AEN ae ee ee 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
ENSUE, save YOO AR OA A Cae 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 tee 
IN Si toaie diets a Bema ee Ge cks HaCeae 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
ARNG RAs obpalst: o Bo Sana ao ee 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
uly eee SRT h iio. 3 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 12287, 130.4 
TATED gore 3 oct nore eierce RODE Crorcee cane 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 13523 














TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1959 























(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

House- |Commo- 

— July Sie Fuly Food Shelter | Clothing i" ee ie 

peration an 

1958 1959 1959 Seine 

1) Shiela cis IN WGK l  Ssecceomar Ba 114.7 115.0 113.6 114.8 104.2 109.5 1277.0 
Haltax EG TUBER GE ASOT HEROD 122.8 125.6 W252 114.5 133.6 118.8 129.2 138.2 
‘Sinai ARSL iol, Ses BBW Gaerie ae 124.7 126.9 127.0 118.0 136.5 116.6 123.8 142.2 
Mionitree leet ance ra aes os 125.0 126.1 126.2 122.8 144.6 105.4 119.6 136.2 
OCCaWwaw cert wscvas sees. 125.4 126.2 126.6 118.3 146.8 112.9 121.4 136.2 
PROLONLOn Maisons tae roe ee 128.4 128.5 128.1 Ualife ff abies 113.3 123)..5 135.3 
\WVAWE VOD OYE tise pated cn cape ak ice iceN 122.6 123.1 1231 117.6 132.0 115.6 118.6 iro Se 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 121.9 122.6 ORD i 118.5 123.0 119.7 123.9 128.0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 121.3 12252 122.6 117.0 125ie 117.3 1237.0) 131.3 
SVAN COUVIE Tian an Peciter ays sus ave #4207 124.6 eA il 126.7 119.4 138.1 1iBer 129.9 WB5a2 





SS 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics: 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as. 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 


Le ee Se See ee 
ee SSSSSoOoOoeoaoaonoaoaEeaeessSeeSSSSsSsSsSsS=S=—— 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |—————————_—- 





Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes and Workers 
During Month} Lockouts Involved Man-Days Per Cent of 
or Year Estimated ! 
Working Time 

GbE Reeth eet as Nat ce Lee eto cence ears 156 174 62, 250 1,475,200 0.15 
TODD Fee Rees cra lous cians eucatietos en tocranaratepres Tercera 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
DQ Gie are rere ear nce er crstner Were Neer ae ieee aie ones 221 229 88, 680 1, 246,000 0.11 
Ih Ey Arcrichcas, Soe cee CS eRe iG OS NER Seth eiend Bers 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 
23] }i {ood Aree aie eae CBO ae oat HO COUR o har 251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
Edi ithe (kit We AOA See nin Some ach acd 26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 
PATIOUSU Meteo eA se tee 25 54 18, 495 255,360 0.25 
Septembertss as cto Gace aioe 26 56 48,444 491, 280 0.49 
OCtobee oS ee ee ane 19 48 41,537 857,390 0.85 
November. seamen eee 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
Deécemiber:: Hee cc oc 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 

“1950s January)... aresaceoe canine eee 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
IHGOTUAT nine eelioteret ie iareecn ieee 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 

Mar Ghee cers ot orcrrner ae aoe eters 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 

Aniline inne) Seer en eee 12 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 

IM. G72 selegettis ea ek IA ates eee 20 32 5, 359 60, 825 0.06 

VUNG hs ce ee eee ee 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 

Ah ans OGG AS Gutraanet 26 42 41,417 685, 505 0.65 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JULY 1959, BY INDUSTRY 





(Preliminary) 
Strikes 

Workers 
Industry an Man-Days 

Loaloute Involved 
I eyqenlity ee vaot cee rouuar 3 27,036 594, 850 
JM elobil tons sooo bceaeaous 1 5,000 30,000 
Mining: Fraene aetna 1 253 3,300 
Manufacturing........... 14 5, 884 38, 460 
Construction: e-em 14 3,043 imate 
Transportation, etc...... 3 66 720 
LerloloKepeAlUiNtscBonn ba reallasecntocs Alluccobade tolinco Sonn be 
ral Os eerste ce 3 91 250 
Senvice eae crree eee: 3 44 350 
All industries....... 42 41,417 685,505 
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TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JULY 1959, BY JURISDICTION 








(Preliminary) 

Strikes 
Jurisdiction and a gh) Man-Days. 

Lockouta |. @ 

INewfoundland sso. Feel eine cxs/eroe | etch elecrescn Wate 
Prince Hdward Islandia toca as aeolllete ese citi se|| Steerer 
ING VAs SCOUIE: ee ai citer ae Ln Peel eee ie rotenel | cee etc aa 
New Brimswick sence cl eee oleic te aera 
Quebec. ae eee ee 8 1,790 IP eSoo 
Ontario tere eee 18 2,102 21,955 
Miamito baie: cacscce chee tess lecoactenercrcters ltrs tents cat | citer rae 
Saskatchewan........... 2 210 2,165 
7%) Yc) 5 it: eee ee Panes ee (PoP Rien eS Ol ne en Rin cies 6.0.8 
British Columbia....... 13 37, 288 648, 650: 
Mederaliun, co: cee eee 1 27 350 
All jurisdictions..... 42 41,417 685,505: 





’ 


TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1959 

































Contractors. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Windsor, Ont. 





see eee eree 


(Preliminary) 
Industry PuThon in Starting 
ima ‘D ; 
Employer Union Seen een TR tee Fike een gh I 
a Involved Termi- Result 
Location July Accu- nation 
i mulated Date 
Logainc— 3 . 4 aT iS Sey a ae ¢ 
Logging and Sawmi oodworkers, various locals} 27,000 | 594,000 | 594,000 ~ 
Operations. (AFL-CIO/CLC) ee $. Se. 
Coastal and Lower : 
Mainland, B.C. 
ieatired A o.Ju 
isheries Association of B.C.|United Fishermen Loc. 44 5,000 30, 000 30,000 | July 25 |Sal ices~ 
British Columbia Coast. | (Ind.) ; Pa Sd Tags en 
MInInc— i 
enon Mane Co., re ele re 4854 253 3, 300 3,300 | July 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— 
Catelli Food Products, Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 455 6, 825 11,830 | June 18 |Seniority, union shop~ 
Laprarie and Monrteal, Que.|(CLC) July 20 |Return of workers, re- 
cognition of union as 
bargaining agent. 
Fisheries Association of B.C.|United Fiehermen, various 3, 700 9, 250 9,250 | July 29 |Wages, working  con- 
British Columbia Coast ikeveaigy navel" a ee a Pe Pe keodadaude ditions~ 
Tron and Steel Products— 
W. C. Wood Co., United Electrical Wkrs. Loc. ilps 2,460 10,095 | Apr. 3 |Cost of living, seniority 
Guelph, Ont. SA4ANGInd sche ay) amie corte 8 Gee fg” ris Sunes * ace seer rates, bonus system~ 
John Inglis Co., Steelworkers Loc. 2900 685 9,590 9,590 | July 14 |Wages~ 
Toronto Ont. Cem ieerO;Cme yy Nas oie ,o ere = 
Transportation Equipment 
Eleven Automobile Dealers|Machinists, Loc. 1857 621 5, 265 5,265 | July 13 |Retroactive pay, shift 
and Garages, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 30 |differential~5% increase 
Vancouver, B.C. this year and next, with 
maximum 10¢ each year. 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Robbins & Myers Co. of|Auto Wkrs. Loc, 397 122 2,685 6,420 | May 21 |Wages~ 
Canada, PRPTEGIOUGLO) i ace Rareiiat 
Brantford, Ont. 
-CONSTRUCTION— 
General Contractors Bridge Structural Wkrs. Loc. 200 4,400 4,980 | June 22 |Wages, reduction in 
Association Caen eOlO/CUEG) Sijiaiy” “so nil!) eon, b> semiiocctee travel time~ 
‘British Columbia. 
-Lummus Co. of Canada, Teamsters Loc. 106 (CLC) 13 3,340 5,565 | June 29 |Union recognition~ 
‘Ville d’Anjou, Que. July 7 |Union to be recognized. 
Plastering Contractors, Plasterers Loc. 124 200 600 1,000 | June 29 | Retroactive pay~Two 
“Ottawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 7 |months’ retroactive pay. 
Foundation Co. of Canada, |Carpenters, Bricklayers and 100 250 250 | July 3 |Employment of non- 
‘Waterloo, Ont. Plasterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 7 Junion roofers~Return of 
workers with the assur- 
ance that onlyunion mem 
bers would be hired. 
‘Fourteen Construction Hod oe enn 532 165 1, 650 1, 650 a S Wages~5¢ an hour in- 
Firms, (AFL- / uly crease. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
“General Contractors Plasterers Loc. 919 250 1,500 1,500 | July 10 |Wages~28¢ an hour in- 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 20 |crease spread over two 
Vancouver, B.C. years. 
Insulation Contractors Asbestos Wkrs. Loc. 58 400 3, 200 3,200 | July 22 |Wages~15¢ an hour in- 
Association, (AFL-CIO/CLC) July 31 |crease retroactive to 
Montreal, Que. April 1, 1959; 10¢ from 
April 1960; 5¢ from July 
1960. 
“Windsor Sheet Metal Sheet Metal Wkrs. Loc. 235, 450 1,150 1,150 | July 28 |Wages~ 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local labour market conditions 
based on an appraisal of the situation in each 
area. In considering each category, it 1s meces- 
sary to keep in mind the marked seasonal 
fluctuations in labour requirements in Canada. 
Labour surpluses are consistently highest in 
each year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 

The criteria on which this 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 
per cent, depending on the size and character 
of the area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
This situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 
offices of the National Employment Service. 


classification 


This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 
about employment prospects in their companies, 
statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply 
that labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. The key to this 
grouping is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 877. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the name places appearing 
in the table giving the classifications of labour 
market areas and in the map include several 
local office areas, as follows: Montreal includes 
Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean District includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, 
Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph 
d’Alma; Gaspé District includes Causapscal, 
Chandler, Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; 
Quebec-North Shore includes La Malbaie, For- 
estville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; Trois Riviéres includes 
Trois Riviéres and Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Oakville, New Toronto, Toronto and Weston; 
Niagara Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara 
Falls, St. Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Col- 
borne; Vancouver-New Westminster includes 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 
analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the civilian 


non-institutional population of working age. 


(About 30,000 households chosen by area sampling 


methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each month). The civilian 
labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age and over 
that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking work during the survey week. 

(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as possible, 


persons who have secured work on their own since registration. 


Nevertheless, the figures 


inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left the labour 
force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who are looking for 


work register at employment offices. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


For the second successive month total employment (seasonally adjusted) 
expanded less rapidly than during the spring and early summer months. 
Between August and September the number of persons with jobs fell seasonally 
by 108,000 to 6,078,000. After allowance for average seasonal changes, 
estimated employment in September was only slightly above the June level. 
The September estimate was up 3 per cent over a year earlier. 

Currently, total employment is 
estimated to be 2 per cent above the 

EMPLOYMENT — SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
record peak of two years ago. Almost September 1957 — 1958 — 1959 
all major industries (mining and agri- = | "7: Thousands 
culture are exceptions) and all regions 
have recovered to their pre-recession | 1.500 
levels, but the growth over this two- 
year period is attributable in large |" 
part to an expansion of service activity 
(see chart). Employment increases in 
health and education have been par- 
ticularly large in the past year, while 
government business and personal | source: The Lobour Force, 0.85. 
service have shown smaller, but still 
substantial, gains. In September the service industry as a whole accounted 
for 23 per cent of total employment compared with 21 per cent two years 
earlier. 

The continued expansion of the service industry has been supported over 
the past year by a strong recovery in primary steel and steel products and 
in the manufacturing of most consumer goods, especially durables. The advance 
in manufacturing as a whole has been retarded by declines, or lagging upturns, 
in aircraft manufacturing, railway rolling stock and shipbuilding, and heavy 
electrical apparatus. 











0 





The September Labour Force 


Two thirds of the employment decline over the month resulted from a 
seasonal drop in agricultural activity. In non-agricultural industries there were 
declines in temporary summer employment, mainly in trade, manufacturing 
and construction. Offsetting employment gains resulted from the return of 
teaching staffs, which was largely responsible for an increase of more than 
50,000 over the month in service employment. The net result of these changes 
was a moderate decline of 34,000 in non-farm employment, an amount 
consistent with the customary seasonal pattern. It left the non-farm employ- 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA 
1957 — 58 - 59 
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ment total at 5,328,000, about 4 per cent 
higher than last year. 

The seasonal disappearance of more 
than 100,000 jobs was accompanied by 
an even greater drop in the size of the 
labour force. This was caused principally 
by the heavy withdrawal of available 
workers that is generally associated with 
the beginning of the school year. An 
estimated 192,000 workers under 25 
years of age dropped out of the labour 
force between August and September. 
The number of workers in the older 
age groups increased by 58,000. The 
proportion of the non-institutional popu- 
lation participating in the labour force 





5,400,000 | dropped from 55.4 per cent to 54.2 per 
cent, about the same level as last year. 


With Jobs: Unemployment reached its low 


Non-Agriculture 





























ep | point for the year in September, and 
5,000,000} . ne was lower than the year before in almost 
ea all parts of the country. The number 
4,700,000 1 | of persons without jobs and seeking work 
TEMANSTASOND fell to 213,000 in September, some 

ee pl ) 60,000 fewer than a year ago. With 


the return to work of automobile work- 
ers in Ontario, the number of workers on temporary layoff was reduced to 
12,000, down slightly from last year. Short time was also reduced, the 
number of persons working less than a full week because of short time 
numbering some 31,000, only about 60 per cent of the year-earlier figure. This 
has its counterpart in the length of the average work week in manufacturing, 
which, at mid-summer, was up a half hour from a year earlier. 

Persons under 25 years of age have experienced the heaviest unemployment 
relative to their total numbers and recent changes in unemployment have 
affected this group more than others. In the third quarter of 1959, 43 per 
cent of job seekers were under 25 years, 34 per cent were from 25-44 years 
old, and 22 per cent were over 45. Four out of every ten job seekers were 
single. Eight out of every ten were men. 

Of the 26,000 decline in the number of job seekers between August and 
September, men accounted for 22,000. The change was greatest for those 
under 25 and more moderate for the 25-44 group, while the number of 
unemployed over 45 showed no change over the month. 

In September, persons without jobs had been seeking work for an average 
of 3.6 months, half a month less than in August. Once again the largest 
drop was among males under 25 years. In the over-45 group there was little 
or no change in either the number of job seekers or the length of their 
unemployment. 

Duration of unemployment was down even more sharply compared with 
last year. In September 1959, some 59,000, representing 18 per cent of the 
total, had been seeking work for 4 months or more. In September last year, 
96,000, or 35 per cent of the total, had been seeking work for this length 
of time. 
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Economic |Trends 


Additional light on the nature of 

é - z PRODUCTION — SELECTED INDUSTRIES 
tiewsbusinessmetccovery in, 1959) .is January 1957 to date 
shed by the production and income |. jo - 100 a ad 
estimates of the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics. The estimated value of non- 
farm output (seasonally adjusted) rose 
by 2 per cent in the second quarter 
to a level about 8 per cent higher than 
in the second quarter of 1958. The 
increase was fractionally higher than 
the first quarter advance and it car- 
ried the Gross National Product to 
an annual rate of $34.7 billion. 

More than half the increase in total output stemmed from a sharp rise 
in exports of goods and services. Exports of forest products, farm machinery, 
uranium, iron ore and asbestos showed the largest advances, reflecting stronger 
demands in the United States for Canada’s resource-based products. Com- 
modity exports to the United States reached an all-time high in the second 
quarter and were one fifth higher than in the same period last year. 

Along with this sharp rise in exports, the Canadian economy has been 
supported by a build-up of non-farm inventories. Although the rate of accumu- 
lation was considerably lower than in the first quarter, when it reached an 
annual rate of $400 million, the additional demands on production were quite 
significant. Compared with the second quarter of 1958 this component of 
the Gross National Product has provided $600 million in additional demands 
on production. 

Personal and government expenditures on goods and services continued 
to rise in the second quarter, though the rise in consumer spending was very 
modest, amounting to only about 1 per cent. Business outlays on plant and 
equipment showed a rise of about 5 per cent, considerably larger than the 
first quarter advance which ended the downward trend of 1957 and 1958. 
The over-all rise in capital expenditures was dampened, however, by a further 
drop in outlays for housing. When the first six months of 1959 are compared 
with the same period of the previous year, total capital investment shows a 
decline of 2 per cent, with residential construction down 3 per cent. 

The goods-producing industries were mainly responsible for the increase 
in total output during the second quarter. Industries servicing the rest of the 
economy (which include trade, transportation, storage, communication, finance 
and insurance) expanded quite slowly this year after registering sharp gains 
during the latter part of 1958. In the goods-producing industries, the increase 
in output during the second quarter was more widely diffused than it was 
earlier in the year, when a large part of the rise in production was concen- 
trated in mining and durable manufacturing. 

Mining production rose at a slower rate than in the first quarter, when 
the settlement of industrial disputes was responsible for much of the increase. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, total mining production increased by about 
2 per cent between the first and second quarter. Nickel, copper and asbestos 
shared in the increase; production of uranium, iron ore, gold and lead declined. 


1949 = 100 ' 
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Output in the construction industry rose fractionally in the second quarter 
after declining steadily for almost a year. Investment in residential construction 
was lower than in the first quarter but non-residential construction registered a 
sizable gain. Production in forestry continued to increase moderately, reflecting 
the improved demand for pulpwood and lumber. 

In manufacturing, production gains of more than 2 per cent occurred 
in both durables and non-durables. Within both of these groups production 
trends were mixed. Production gains of 2 to 9 per cent (seasonally adjusted) 
were registered in the food, rubber products, paper products, printing and 
publishing, iron and steel, textiles, clothing, beverages, leather and non-ferrous 
metals industries. Small losses occurred in tobacco products, products of 
petroleum and coal, chemicals, transportation equipment (mainly the result 
of a sharp drop in aircraft production) and electrical apparatus and supplies. 


Some of the manufacturing industries that were hardest hit during the 
recession registered the largest production gains during the recent business 
upturn. The seasonally adjusted index of primary iron and steel production 
made a marked recovery so that early in the second quarter production was 
at a new record high level. Motor vehicle production, which showed a 
similarly sharp contraction during the recent recession, also figured prominently 
in the over-all rise in production. In the second quarter of 1959, production 
of motor vehicles averaged one-third higher than in the comparable period 
in’ 1958. 


The trends in output in the machinery and heavy electrical machinery 
industries turned up much later than in other heavy industries. This is not 
surprising, however, since non-residential construction was declining while 
other parts of the economy were expanding, and there is normally a fairly 
close relationship between this sector and purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment. The production increases during the first half of 1959 coincided with 
the rise in non-residential construction. However, production of both electrical 
and other machinery was still well below the 1957 peak in mid-year. 


Advances in labour income were fairly general this year. Increases 
ranging from 1 to 2 per cent occurred in all industries except forestry, trans- 
portation, communication and storage. Total labour income in the first half 
of 1959 was about 8 per cent higher than last year, with fairly large gains 
in almost all industries except mining. Labour income in manufacturing was 
5 per cent higher, reflecting a slight gain in employment, some increase in 
hours of work and higher average wages and salaries. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 1959 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Vancouver— 
New Westminster 


—» WINDSOR 


—— sw 
——————— | 


APPROXIMATE. LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary 
monton 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

Montreal 


Ottawa—Hull 


—»>QUEBEC—LEVIS 


St. John’s 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


ee EEE pa 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 


Brantford 
Cornwall 
Lac St. Jean 
New Glasgow 
—>OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 


Victoria 


Corner Brook 
Farnham—Granby 
Fort William- 

Port Arthur 
Guelph 


—> JOLIETTE 


Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 


Moncton 


—->NIAGARA 


PENINSULA 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins- 


Kirkland Lake 


—-» TROIS RIVIERES 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Barrie 


Brampton 
Newcastle 
PRINCE GEORGE <— 
ST. HYACINTHE <— 
Valleyfield 


(Group 3 Concluded) 


St. Jean 
—»ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 

Sault Ste Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Stratford 
—->SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
—»VICTORIAVILLE 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


Brandon 
Charlottetown 
hatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 


—->CENTRAL 


VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 


—>DRUMMONDVILLE 


Edmundston 
Fredericton 

Galt 

Gaspe 

Goderich 

Grand Falls 
Kamloops 

Kentville 

Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste Therese 


—»LINDSAY 


Listowel 

Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 

North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 


—->RIMOUSKI 


Ste Agathe-St. Jerome 
(Continued in col. 2) 


—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which! they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 990, September issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
remained fairly stable during September. 
The number of persons with jobs was 
estimated to be 530,000, a decline of 
5,000 from the month before but an 
increase of 22,000 from a year ago. The 
employment decline during the month 

was slightly smaller than usual owing to 
ee a further improvement in logging and 
| ALO arc Vet) aes | lumbering in Newfoundland and New 
teh os | Brunswick, and the maintenance of high 
levels of construction activity in all four 
provinces. 

In Newfoundland, iron ore produc- 
tion lagged well behind the previous year, 
but manufacturing and construction were 
very active. Fish processing accounted 
for most of the improvement in manufac- 
turing employment in Newfoundland this summer. There has been a plentiful 
run of fish, and employment in the processing plants was almost a third higher 
than last year. 

In Nova Scotia, manufacturing employment was still considerably lower 
than last year owing to continuing weaknesses in transportation equipment 
manufacturing, notably shipbuilding and railway rolling stock. But in New 
Brunswick manufacturing employment showed little change from a year ago; 
an upturn in sawmilling activity offset a moderate decrease in employment 
in transportation equipment. Food processing plants in the Maritimes absorbed 
new workers as fruit and vegetable canning got underway. 

On the whole, employment in the Atlantic region showed a marked 
improvement over the year but there were still considerably more workers 
than jobs in many occupations. Labour supplies were heaviest among unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers; unskilled occupations accounted for almost one 
third of the total number of persons registered at NES offices in the region 
at the end of September. 

Unemployment in the region declined during the month as the withdrawal 
of students and other seasonal workers from the labour force more than 
matched the decline in job opportunities. Two labour market areas were 
reclassified to a category denoting lower unemployment. At the end of 
September, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 2 (13); in balance, 19 (8). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- ATLANTIC 
1957 — 58 — 59 
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Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Factory employment fell during 
the month as the Halifax shipyards curtailed operations owing to a lack of 
repair work; some 500 workers were reported to have been released during 
the month. Total employment in the area was still considerably higher than 
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last year as most non-manufacturing industries showed sizable year-to-year 
gains. The construction industry showed remarkable buoyancy, reflecting a 
record level of housebuilding activity in the area this year; the value of building 
permits issued for all types of construction in the first eight months was 56 
per cent higher than in the comparable period last year. Total industrial 
employment in July was more than 3 per cent higher than last year. 

St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Increased construction activity 
this summer bolstered employment throughout the area. In July total employ- 
ment was 8 per cent higher than last year and 9 per cent higher than in July 
1957. Most activities except mining shared in the year-to-year employment 
expansion; the iron ore mines at Bell Island closed for one week during the 
month and there was little prospect of resuming full-scale operations before 
the turn of the year. 

Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 3. Employment was main- 
tained at a considerably higher level than last year as the construction industry 
remained very active. Skilled construction tradesmen were reported to be scarce 
during September. 

Summerside and St. Stephen (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
3. Labour requirements continued to increase in a number of seasonal industries. 


QUEBEC 


Employment decreased slightly in the Quebec region between August 
and September as students and other seasonal workers withdrew from the 
labour force. In September, the number of persons with jobs was estimated 
at 1,691,000, some 17,000 fewer than in August but 61,000 more than a 
year earlier. Non-farm employment was maintained at a high level during 
the month and there was the usual sharp decline in farm work. 

Non-agricultural employment has improved steadily since spring and in 
September was 72,000, or 5 per cent, higher than a year earlier. All the 
major industries of the region were represented in this improvement; mining 
(especially in the iron ore sector) and forestry operations showed the most 
marked increases. Total mining employment at the end of July was some 7 
per cent above the previous year and close to the 1957 level. In forestry, 
particularly in pulp cutting, the number of workers has risen substantially 
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since the beginning of the summer. At 
mid-September there were 3,200 more 
loggers cutting pulpwood than at this 
time a year ago. 

In construction also, employment 
was maintained at a high level during 
recent months. A decline in residential 
construction activity was offset by in- 
creased commercial, industrial and insti- 
tutional building. 

Last May activity in manufacturing 
ia ee : | rose above the level of the previous year 
le a? SRN Sree 2 ' | and has continued since at a higher level. 
“1,350,000 | The improvement has extended to most 
pen groups within manufacturing. In primary 

and secondary textiles employment at the 
end of July was 7 and 2 per cent higher, 
respectively, than a year earlier. In the 
wood products industry employment was markedly higher during this summer 
than in the past two years. Smaller employment advances occurred in the iron 
and steel and transportation equipment industries. Employment in the iron 
and steel industry rose moderately over the year but was still well below the 
1957 peak. There was very little improvement in the transportation equip- 
ment industry until late this summer, when the aircraft and railway rolling 
stock industries began retooling for new orders. 
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The over-all employment expansion was shared unevenly by the various 
areas in the region. The sharpest gains occurred in the largest areas, par- 
ticularly Montreal, Quebec, and Trois Riviéres. 

There was a marked decline in unemployment during the month. At 
the end of September the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 6 (19); in 
balance, 18 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Textile production increased 
seasonally during the month, and construction remained at a high level. Manu- 
facturing employment was higher than last year with notable gains in textiles 
and clothing. In the transportation equipment industry employment was 
considerably lower than last year. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Increased activity in forestry and construction was mainly responsible for 
the rise in employment. 


St. Hyacinthe (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Temporary 
layoffs in the leather and rubber industries affecting several hundred workers 
accounted for the rise in unemployment in this area. 
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ONTARIO 


In Ontario the employment decline 
between August and September was about Beer ht ene Cae cr inc ACTIN Coan 
normal for this time of year. The most 1957 - 58 — 59 
noticeable developments were a shrinkage semanas, Ante ate innate 
of the labour supply as students returned | ese he ora ee 
to school, a rehiring of production work- pi 
ers in automotive and other consumer 
durable goods industries, and the heavy 
seasonal labour requirements of tobacco, Persons 
fruit and vegetable harvesting. The net | 220.00 Hie 
result was an employment decline of | > soos —/ 
62,000 between August and September, 1.050000 
bringing the provincial total to 2,225,000. 2,050,000 ee eee 
This figure was 2 per cent higher than | 73.0 cool: 
a year earlier, somewhat less than the 1,300,000 
margin of the summer months. a eke 

Manufacture of durable consumer i 
goods and iron and steel products showed 
the strongest year-to-year gains. Production of motor vehicles got underway 
slowly after a very brief retooling period. Up to the end of July output 1959 
was up about 15 per cent over 1958. The average gain in the number 
employed was only two-thirds this amount, but there were fewer short-term 
layoffs, and the average weekly hours were, on average, 6 per cent higher. 

Output of some household electrical items was reduced during the summer 
months to reduce overloaded inventories. At that, however, production and 
employment were still ahead of last year’s levels. Reports in September 
indicated increased output of most household products with the possible excep- 
tion of refrigerators. 

Primary steel production continued at full capacity during September 
and order books in the industry were filled for the rest of this year. All other 
industries in the iron and steel products group were operating at higher levels 
than last year. 

Some construction projects were held up by shortages of imported struc- 
tural steel but the industry as a whole was not seriously hampered. An upswing 
in new housing was evident following the sharp drop of the spring and early 
summer months. Total employment in the industry was close to last year’s 
level. 

The distribution and services industries, which account for between 20 
and 25 per cent of provincial employment, continued to expand steadily. This 
summer, employment in the larger firms reporting to the Bureau of Statistics 
was about 3 per cent higher than last year throughout the trade, service, 
finance, insurance and real estate industries. 

Employment in aircraft manufacturing, about 11,000, was less than 
half the year-earlier figure. This industry and, to a lesser extent, forestry and 
railway rolling stock were the only ones in the province to show significant 
employment losses over the year. 
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With the upturn in automobile production and the subsequent drop in 
unemployment in Windsor and Oshawa, the region was free of substantial 
labour surplus areas. The classification of local areas at the end of September 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 7 (13); 
in balance. 2a 21). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment losses in aircraft 
manufacturing have overshadowed substantial increases over the year in almost 
every other industry. The manufacture of non-ferrous metal, rubber, and 
iron and steel products showed gains of from 6 to 13 per cent. Labour 
shortages in September included vertical mill borers, machinists, tool and die 
makers and refrigeration mechanics, as well as long-standing requirements for 
auto mechanics, stationary engineers and stenographic, sales and service 
workers. 

Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. As the result of a high level 
of steel production and the shorter layoff period in the automobile industry, 
the number registered at the NES offices was less than two-thirds of last 
year’s figure. 

Windsor (metropolitan) and Oshawa (major industrial) were reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2; Niagara Peninsula (major industrial) was reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. The rehiring of workers in the motor vehicle and 
parts industries was mainly responsible for the reclassification of these areas. 
This summer, employment in the two last areas was the same or slightly higher 
than last year. In Oshawa it was considerably higher than last year and 
in September there were reported shortages in several professional, skilled and 
unskilled occupations. 


Lindsay (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3, partly as the 
result of the return to work in Oshawa of several hundred automobile workers. 
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The beginning of the seasonal de- 
cline in employment was apparent in the 
Prairie region in September. The number 
holding jobs went down from August by 
16,000 to an estimated total of 1,091,- 
000. This figure was, however, 44,000 
or more than 4 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. The greater part of/sthe 
decline occurred in agriculture, where 
little progress was made in harvesting 
because of wet weather. At month-end, 
about one-third of the crops in the centre 
of the region remained unharvested. 
Further east and south a greater propor- 
tion was complete. 

Some weakening in the demand for 
workers in clerical, sales and service 
occupations brought about a small reduc- 





tion in the non-farm work force. Inclement weather during the month also 
hindered road building and other municipal work. Other construction main- 
tained a high level through the month, the main impetus stemming from 
business building. Although lower than 1958 rates through most of this year, 
the number of new houses started increased in September. Construction 
employment continued near the levels reached at mid-summer, when the 
number working in the industry was roughly 10 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. The largest gain was in the eastern part of the region; Manitoba 
construction employment was up from 1958 by about 15 per cent and 
Saskatchewan and Alberta registered gains of about 11 and 8 per cent 
respectively. 


A heavy movement of grain through the port of Churchill and further 
extension of transportation facilities and other installations brought more em- 
ployment to the district adjacent to Hudson Bay. Economic activity in the 
north was strong, with oil exploration intensified and uranium mining steady. 


Strengthening demand for oil was indicated in August by an increase 
over a year earlier, amounting to 20 per cent for Alberta and 10 per cent for 
Saskatchewan, in deliveries of crude to gathering pipelines. Oil drilling rigs 
in operation in September moved 10 per cent ahead of the year-earlier total, 
and were almost 15 per cent higher than at mid-summer. 


Workers in considerable numbers, including many university students, 
left the labour force on completion of their summer jobs. These withdrawals 
from the labour force offset the contraction in employment during the month, 
resulting in a small reduction in unemployment. The demand and supply of 
labour remained in balance in all 20 of the labour market areas in the region 
at the end of September, unchanged from the month before. A year earlier, 
two areas were in moderate surplus and 18 were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment remained rela- 
tively stable. There were seasonal staff reductions in sales and service establish- 
ments, a layoff in textile manufacturing, and road building outside the city 
was curtailed by rain. Upward trends continued in manufacturing, particularly 
in aircraft plants, and in business and commercial construction. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 3. Lower 
activity in the transportation equipment industry and lighter-than-usual grain 
movements caused some layoffs. Outside the city, increased pulp cutting 
immediately north and west of Lake Superior raised employment in that 
industry to approximately the year-earlier level for the first time this year. 


PACIFIC 


A seasonal decline in employment was evident in the Pacific region in 
September, but it was not as large as usual as a result of the expansive 
effect of the return to work, at mid-month, of the coastal lumber workers 
who had been on strike since July 6. The decline was mainly attributable 
to general contraction in service, sales and clerical occupations towards the 
end of summer. The employment change, amounting to 8,000 from the previous 
month, brought the estimated total number with jobs to 541,000, some 19,000 
above September 1958. 
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A sharp rise in logging, sawmilling, 
and plywood production followed the end 
of the coastal and Vancouver Island 
woodworkers’ strike. The inland part of 
the industry, which has not been affected 
by the strike, remained very busy. The 
coastal transportation industry, seriously 
curtailed by the strike, returned to normal 
operating levels. Pulpwood production, 
hampered to some extent by a lack of 
cores and chips for the duration of the 
strike, was at capacity production by the 
second half of the month. Employment 
improved in manufacturing plants such as 
furniture and sash and door makers where 
some lumber shortages had developed, 
and in plants engaged in the production 
of supplies for the forest industry. 

Manufacturers not associated with the forestry industry were at favourable 
levels of activity, particular strength being apparent in garment production 
and textiles. However, weakening in shipbuilding employment resulted from 
a lack of orders and no immediate improvement was anticipated. In other 
industries, construction employment continued near the summer levels, except 
for some highway work that was hampered by wet weather. In the holiday 
trades, business this summer fell somewhat short of that of last year, and 
employment began to decline to the off-season levels. 

Unemployment showed little change; students and some of the other 
people engaged only for the summer did not look for new jobs after their 
release. Two labour market areas were reclassified from the month before. 
One change indicated an increase, the other a decrease in unemployment. 
The classification of the 11 areas, unchanged over-all from August, was as 
follows at the end of the month (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 
SULp Iss 3106) 010 balances Sate 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver (metropolitan) and Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. 
Waterfront activity rose markedly as coastal shipping serving the forest industry 
returned to normal at the end of the woodworkers’ strike. Deep-sea shipping 
also increased as lumber shipments were resumed. Grain shipments were high; 
two million bushels more moved out of Vancouver in August and September 
than in the same months of 1958. Some year-to-year decline in housing starts 
this summer did not offset a larger volume of business and industrial building, 
so that local registrations with the National Employment Service of construction 
tradesmen in September were 40 per cent below last year’s totals. Layoffs at 
shipyards, however, and slackness in demand by trade and service establishments 
caused total registrations to rise slightly from the month before. 

Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Increased activity in the woods in the second half of the month reduced 
unemployment. 

Prince George (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Heavy 
rainfall in the area seriously hampered logging and also delayed the ripening 
of crops, causing a rise in the number looking for work. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1959) 











Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a).................| Sept. 19 6, 291, 000 — 2.1 + 2.1 
EPO Re WAM OOS Saciacs dor crisis aiaered » ts Sept. 19 6,078, 000 — 1.8 + 3.2 
ROR GEIS NRE) ae ied a Ai ra Sept. 19 750, 000 — 9.0 — 3.1 
Palen STICULLUNO Gee. 6 420s vc be Sk each. a oes Sept. 19 5, 328, 000 — 0.6 + 4.2 
Lhe PN GARS Eka 2) ee Sept. 19 4,911,000 — 1.2 + 4.3 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... Sept. 19 5, 709, 000 =n. dk + 2.7 
At worsen NOUTSIOFr MOTES. ....5. << an. Sept. 19 5,371,000 + 2.8 + 4.6 

At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover...| Sept. 19 60, 000 +13.2 — 25.0 

forioier TEASODB. a... fed) ccleess oh. Sept. 19 266, 000 —53.3 — 19.2(c) 
Not at work due to temporary layoff....| Sept. 19 12,000 —33.3 — 14.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... Sept. 19 369, 000 +15.7 + 12.5 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Sept. 19 213,000 —10.9 — 21.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

INN ULET M aatete Ues & Oy 5 Ota 2 Sept. 17 25, 200 — 3.1 — 25.7 

CS Le ee Sept. 17 74, 900 — 8.7 — 23.6 

| CUNT ESHA Ey a" esl tans ok lia SH i il Sept. 17 95, 000 —11.4 — 20.0 

PUL Ll CAME ie ET Oe oe Luss Sept. 17 27,900 — 4.1 — 19.6 

arate he oe est rE ais ee dles aa 6 Sept. 17 35, 600 + 2.9 — 14.8 

DO User Alda OO TOMS seine each Shas ok ca aes Sept. 17 258, 600 — 7.3 — 21.0 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Tee EE Rican oes dre ae gy a-ie dune oy se» August 31 209, 966 — 7.1 — 28.7 
Amount of benefit payments..................| August $13, 123, 154 — 9.7 — 32.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... July PA Ral — 0.3 + 0.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| July 112.2 — 1.8 + 0.4 
Cert EE GIONS al tic carole Sach castenst cual Saran ease Ge 1st 6 mos/59 57, 089 —- — 15.7 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st 6 mos/59 29, 535 — — 17.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Bir teerinClOCKOUUG.iecee te c.68 © Kote oo bes September 33 —29.8 — 41.1 
Number of workers involved................. September 30, 076 —22.2 — 37.9 
aration Poa O4VSs, or surah Aly wets wie 5 ee September 282,490 —57.7 — 42.5 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... July $73.78 + 0.1 + 4.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............| July $1.71 — 0.6 + 3.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... July 40.8 — 0.5 + 1.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. July $70.01 — 0.9 + 4.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949= 100)......... September 12f od + 0.6 + 1.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| July 133.2 — 0.9 + 3.7 
USGL AEOUL ANCOMEG+ osc; ccd oe ee oa $000, 000} July 1,508 — 1.4 + 7.3 

Industrial Production 
Moral (average 1949" = 100) vise cae ae ee August 161.9 + 0.8 + 7.1 
Vera CAN Ger rts rer oiiteicnta. caters assis August 145.8 + 0.8 + 5.6 
VUNG SAG Leet ok ne hed cena eateries wens - August 137.8 — 7.0 + 5.2 
IN ODS UTA DICRs se hice ae totes eet eee August 152.6 + 7.8 + 5.9 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 990, September issue. 


(b) See page 990, September issue. 
(ce) Includes persons who lost time due to the observance of the Jewish New Year. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





A number of collective agreements covering units of 500 or more workers 
are due to expire during the last quarter of 1959. More than 100,000 workers 
will be affected by forthcoming negotiations between the major Canadian 
railways and the 15 unions representing the non-operating employees. In 
addition, civic employees in a number of localities across Canada will seek 
new contracts. 

The collective bargaining scene in September was highlighted by the 
settlement of the strike involving the West Coast lumber industry and the 
International Woodworkers of America. With 27,000 coastal lumber workers 
returning to their jobs, the number of people idle due to work stoppages in 
Canada dropped from about 30,000 to approximately 2,700. Another strike 
settlement was reported early in October, when the 600 members of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union returned to work at the 
Fry-Cadbury plant in Montreal, ending a strike that began on August 11. 


Three major settlements reached during September extended existing 
contracts without providing wage increases. Avro Aircraft Company and 
Orenda Engines of Malton, Ont., signed agreements with their locals of the 
International Association of Machinists extending contracts for two years 
without change. Similarly, the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
and the Dress Manufacturers’ Guild of Toronto extended their agreement until 
July 31531960: 


After more than nine months of negotiation, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union agreed upon a satisfactory settlement with the Garment Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Western Canada, the bargaining agency for 24 
Winnipeg manufacturers. When the parties failed to reach an agreement, 
application was made for the services of a conciliation board. The resulting 
report, released in July, recommended that cutters be given an increase of 20 
cents an hour and other workers 9 cents an hour, both to be spread over a 
three-year period. Since the union’s demand had been for 25 cents an 
hour for cutters and 12 cents an hour for other workers, the board’s recom- 
mendation was turned down and, contrary to the advice of their executive, 
the members reportedly voted for a strike. A work stoppage was averted by 
successful efforts of the union executive to reach a compromise with the 
Association. The final terms accepted by the union membership provide for 
a three-year contract in which a 24-cent-an-hour increase will be allotted to 
the cutters in three stages: 7 cents an hour retroactive to February 15, 1959, 
10 cents an hour effective December 15, 1959, and a further 7 cents an hour 
on December 15, 1960. For other workers the increases were 4 per cent 
retroactive to February 1, 1959, 5 per cent effective December 15, 1959, 
and 3 per cent on December 15, 1960. In addition, the companies agreed to 
fully finance a new pension plan. 


Important negotiations in the Quebec textile industry, affecting approx- 
imately 10,000 workers, continued during September. Conciliation boards held 
final meetings but, at the end of the month, had not completed their reports 
on the disputes of the United Textile Workers of America with Dominion 
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Textiles in Montreal and with Montreal Cottons in Valleyfield, Quebec. In 
Drummondville, the Textile Workers Union of America continued to bargain 
with Canadian Celanese but did not reach an agreement during September. 

The National Catholic Textile Federation, which bargains for 5,000 
employees of Dominion Textiles Company at Magog, Drummondville, Sher- 
brooke and Montmorency, called a strike at the Magog mill, while the parties 
were engaged in post-conciliation bargaining. Originally the company was 
believed to have asked for a reduction in wages of 6 cents an hour, which 
they maintained was necessary to combat competition caused by the heavy 
importation from low-wage countries. The union, on the other hand, asked for 
a 30-cent-an-hour increase. When negotiations failed to bring about a com- 
promise between the two parties, a conciliation board was appointed. In the 
board’s three-way report the chairman recommended an hourly increase of 
6 cents, the union nominee proposed an hourly increase of 15 cents and the 
company nominee maintained that there should be no increases whatever. 
During the ensuing bargaining the Magog local called a strike, apparently 
as a result of a report that the company planned to ship 40 million yards 
of material to Montreal for finishing. 

Despite the strike in Magog, the company and the union continued to 
meet in an attempt to reach a settlement. In addition to the wage issue, 
discussions were carried on regarding bonus plans, Saturday work, overtime, 
a guaranteed 40-hour week, and management rights. 

The 12-week strike by the United Steelworkers of America against the 
John Inglis Company ended October 5 when members of the Toronto local 
voted to accept new terms worked out by their negotiating committee. The 
settlement marked the final stage of a lengthy period of bargaining that began 
late in 1958 and involved the company’s plants at Scarborough, St. Catharines 
and Toronto. In July 1959 the Scarborough and St. Catharines locals of 
the union accepted a company offer of a 254-cent-an-hour “wage package” 
spread over a three-year period, plus $45 settlement pay. The 25 cents was 
made up of 7 cents an hour each year during the three-year agreement, 
approximately 3 cents an hour for improving the pension plan, and about 12 
cents an hour to improve the welfare plan. 

The 700 employees of the Toronto Strachan Avenue plant, however, 
rejected the offer because a clause in the new agreement was considered 
detrimental to previous gains obtained by the local. Under the old agreement the 
company was required to give 11 days notice of layoffs to the union and seven 
days to the employee. Management maintained that a more efficient operation 
would result if no more than three days notice was given in short layoffs of 
two weeks or less. For these short-term periods it was proposed that manage- 
ment should select temporary jobs for high seniority employees, and that 
seniority rights should be confined within each of the company’s divisions, 
rather than on a plant-wide basis. In the final settlement it was agreed that 
temporary layoffs, for periods up to one week, may be made on four hours 
notice, on condition that no employee will lose more than 15 days work 
a year under the terms of this clause. The monetary terms were essentially 
the same as those accepted by the Scarborough and St. Catharines locals, 
except that the $45 settlement pay was increased to $67.50. 
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In September, the United Steelworkers of America concluded a three-year 
agreement with Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation in Sydney, N.S. The 
union now has a three-year agreement with each of Canada’s “Big Three” 
basic iron and steel producing corporations, namely, the Steel Company of 
Canada Limited in Hamilton, the Algoma Steel Corporation Limited in Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Dosco. The new agreement includes an increase of 5 cents 
an hour retroactive to August 2 with an additional 10 cents an hour on 
July 31, 1960, and a further increase of 6 cents on July 30, 1961. The former 
co-operative wage study increments of 52 cents an hour will be increased to 
6 cents on July 31, 1960. Premium pay of 15 cents an hour for Sunday 
work becomes effective on July 30, 1961. On the same date the vacation 
plan will be altered to permit 4 weeks vacation with pay for employees having 
25 years or more service. The company’s contribution to the supplementary 
employment benefit fund will be reduced from 5 cents an hour to 3 cents 
an hour beginning October 1, 1960. 


Some 3,300 employees were affected by a new agreement signed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, eastern region, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The settlement was based on recommendations made by a con- 
ciliation board that included wage increases of 2.3 per cent retroactive to 
June 1, 1958, 3 per cent on February 1, 1959 and’ again on September 1; 
1959, and 1.5 per cent on June 1, 1960, all based on rates effective May 31, 
1958. Meanwhile, the same union was at the conciliation board stage in 
its negotiations with the prairie and Pacific regions of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
continued negotiating for a new contract with four railway hotels: the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa; Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver; Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec City; and the Empress Hotel, Victoria. Disputes at the first two 
hotels were in the conciliation officer stage, while the other two hotels continued 
negotiations without the use of conciliation services. In Montreal, the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel signed a collective agreement with the Hotel, Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International Union affecting 800 employees. For 
most categories, the three-year agreement provided for a reduction in the 
work week from 44 hours to 40 hours, with the same take-home pay. 


With the termination of the existing agreement between Trans-Canada 
Airlines and the Canadian Airlines Pilots’ Association, collective bargaining 
for a new contract started in September. During the previous month a settle- 
ment had been reached by the parties on a re-opener clause in the old 
agreement regarding what is known as the one-in-four formula. Under the 
formula, pilots would receive one hour’s flight time and pay credit for every 
four hours away from home base. The settlement followed the release by 
a conciliation board of a majority report, which stated that a pilot away 
from home base should be assured of a reasonable amount of flying time. 


It agreed that the Association should be guaranteed six hours flying time 
for every 24 hours away from home base, at company request. The one-in-four 


principle is to become partly effective in November 1959 and fully effective 
in November 1960. 


During September, 15 agreements affecting 500 or more workers were 


concluded. Of these 15 settlements, 9 were the result of direct bargaining 


between the union and company, 5 required the services of either a conciliation 
officer or board, and only one was preceded by strike action. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part 1—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location Union 

American Can, Ontario and Quebec ........0.... CLC-chartered local 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que. ..... Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 
Auto Distributors, i ivclayol ol) KO CAR Re cra wee eee eer See CCCL-chartered local 
Avro Aircraft, Malton, Omt. 0. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (technicians) 
Building Suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. .................... Teamsters (CLC) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Montreal, Que. ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, 

Ti cinch iie J 534 0) ome ae eee Be? cee ee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, ILO MI CedL, COUCE ccirsccsscneens Metal Refiners (ind.) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (company-wide) ................ Porters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Railway PeesOC(CanadaWIGC) ...cc..s..ns0s- 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
City of HOU MVE Noelle OE EION ie 8 ope wee oe ner eee Police Bro. (ind.) 
City of INGomere a iO UGsy FELD. Rica asibe aes cutivionenteneran Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City of Niortreal MeO) et dk ca dicta. patie. eae ieiwnk.-« CLC-chartered local 
City of Ottawa, Gilg OA colel Lak A RP ON eee eae eee eer ee Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 
City of Vancouver, A re ah ih dade date dens Civic Empl. (ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
ohio cObiy Warenfctes ti pA CM) ante SMe ee ene ce eer Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
OO OW COMING, NEAT este cecaensdegeta rs tee nee cheno Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Colonial Steamships, Port Colborne, Ont. ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Mine, Mill (ind.) 
Conunental Gan wot, Laurent, PQUCs iii sncneiec.. CLC-chartered local 
Crown Zellerbach; Vancouver, B.C. .....0.0.1...1.. Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PO COAG POV Ven NcO tae tartan be heca eects. Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 
Ome Ores PLOLOULo ROG. fav. has eer ne sees Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupont, Shawinigan, Ques 0.1... Cellulose Wkrs. (ind.) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ R.R. & SS. Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Carriers’ Assoc., Montreal, Que. .... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Johnston’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. ........ Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 
Kelly-Dougias, Vancouver, B.C. 2.0.00... Emp!. Assoc. (ind.) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., Montreal, Que. .................. Cdn. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Nee Vet LOS LOLODLO, OI fa aera e220 eae eps Sahih Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, Halifax, N.S. Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metro Board of Police Commissioners, Toronto Metro. Police Assoc. (ind.) 


Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N Ste ceS.. Mine Wkrs. (ind:)) 
Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ............:: ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ................. Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Electric Railway and Motor Coach Empl. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Philips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ...........00 United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 

Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, OUSs Ena eae 5. Metal Trades (CCCL) 

Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal: yOUCre..auis:.-+ Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ............ CLC-chartered local 

Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Pir hoe ee ae Int. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. .......... ee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. ...... Electric Railway and Motor Coach Empl. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il-—Negotiations in Progress During September 


Bargaining 

Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Onieenc cc Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cab cos. (various), Wancouver, BGreg. ste: Teamsters (CLC). 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ...........005 Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec .... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. .......-..:see Salaried. Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
Cdn. Pacific Airlines, Vancouver, B.C. ............. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ..............+ Steel and Foundry Wkrs. (ind.) 
City of Edmonton, Alta. .........: cries Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
City of Edmonton, Alta. 1.0.0... :cse eee Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
City of Edmonton, Alta. ........00:. ccc Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CECL) 
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Company and Location Union 


de Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ....... .......... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillers, Corp. Montreal? Ouest Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom, | Bridge Vancouver; (BCs. eee Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom: “Glass Montreal, Queene sserrieh eee Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ......:....... Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 

DenohueaBbros.. sClermont-(Ouc s =. veneer Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel’.Empress 3(CPR), Victoria, B.C. 2 Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ............:..:0.. Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore of Canada, Schefferville, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Meat cos. (various). Vancouver, »8.Ce qa weke Meat Cutters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes; "Welland, sOnt--3.00 United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. ........ Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sto Raymond #Paper, Desbiens; Quel i.e Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. ............ Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Shawinigan Water and Power, Montreal, Que..... Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Trans Canada Airlines (company-wide). ............ Airline Pilots (ind.) 

Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ........ United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp. (company-wide) .......... Stage Empl., Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
CIO CLG) 
City of: Calgary, Alta: oi ee eee Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Communauté des Sceurs de Charité de la Provi- 
dence: Montreal, ‘Ouc... eee ee Services Fed. (CCCL) 
Consumers; Gas, “I cront6;,Ont ee ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Montreal; Oue..-5) 2 Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental "Can, New Toronto, Ont; @..2.., Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Duplate’ Canada, Oshawa-,Ont:@ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fraser cos. Cabano, Queée.2) 2. 6 eee Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 


Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ... Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
ee Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver, 
B 


| ek cahiee Reale wowdadesteuaine saa uite Aenea oe em eee Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
John Murdoch, St"Rayniond, "Quer nee Cath. Union of Farmers (ind. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... CLC-chartered local 
Price Bros., Kenogami, Queso Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal sOvie.. ee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Atlas Asbestos, Montreal, “Ouch. Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 

Can, Cement, Montreal) OQuewy eee. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Acme Screw and Gear, Toronto, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Industries Ltd., New Haven, Ont. .............. Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (western region) ................ Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

City "of Hamulton, Ontr ieee ee. Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Crane. Lid... Montreals Oued a ee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Doms Textile, Montreal’ Quel fe United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. ..........0..00... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dunlop “of, Canada,’ Toronto, ‘Ont. 23.) Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth;eN/S. =... ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ...... Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ...........0..... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .......0000..0cc00- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ...2..0:0.../) Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Drum- Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) (see also under Work 
mondvilles: Quer pee oe fer eee ee Stoppage) 


Arbitration Board 


(no cases this month) 


Work Stoppage 


Bom extilemiMagog-sOuenessee ee ae Textile Wkts3(CCCE) 
Pry-Cadbury) Montreal; /Quese 2) 4 eye. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Jonm Inglis, Toronte 7Ontaeree ee een, eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During September 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


Avro Aircraft, Malton, Ont—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—the existing contract was extended without any change. 


B.C, Electric, Vancouver, B.C.—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—84¢-an-hr. increase eff. Aug. 1, 1959; further 83¢ Aug. 1, 1960; extra 5¢ an 
hr. to linemen; adjustments to workers in other categories; improved vacation plan. 


Cdn. Pacific Railway (eastern region) Montreal, Que-—Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 3,300 empl.—2.3% increase retroactive to June 1, 1958; 3% eff. Feb. 1, 
1959; 3% Sept. 1, 1959, and 1.5% June 1, 1960; 4 wks. vacation after 35 yrs. service (no 
previous provision for 4-wk. vacation); statutory holidays increased from 6 to 7 days. 


City of Calgary, Alta.—Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering about 900 empl. in the winter and 1,500 empl. in the summer—general increase of 8¢ 
an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1959, with a further 7¢-an-hr. increase eff. Jan. 1, 1960. 


Dom. Steel and Coal, Sydney, N.S.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 4,300 empl.—increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 2, 1959; 10¢ an hr. Aug. 1, 1960, and 6¢ an hr. 
Aug. 1, 1961; increment between job classifications increased from 54¢ to 6¢ an hr.; 4 wks. 
vacation after 25 yrs. service (no previous provision for 4-wk. vacation). 


Dress Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Ont—lInt. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): existing 
contract covering 1,100 empl. was extended for one year without change in terms. 


Garment Mfrs. Assoc. of Western Canada, Winnipeg, Man.—Clothing Wkrs._ (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,700 empl.—cutters and pressers receive 7¢-an-hr. increase 
retroactive to Feb. 15, 1959; 10¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 15, 1959, and 7¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 15, 1960; 
all other classifications receive 4% increase retroactive to Feb. 1, 1959; 5% eff. Dec. 15, 1959, 
and 3% eff. Dec. 15, 1960; employer-financed pension plan established. 


Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que.—Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFE-CIO/ CEC): 3-yr: 
agreement covering 800 empl.—reduction in work wk. from 44 to 42 hrs. in first yr. and from 
42*to*40*in’ second ‘yr. 


Lumber Cos. (various), B.C. Coast—Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 27,000 empl.—10¢-an-hr. general increase eff. June 15, 1959, and additional 10¢ eff. June 15, 
1960; further 10¢ for all journeymen tradesmen eff. June 15, 1959; immediate implementation 
of plywood job evaluation plan with 4¢-an-hr. increment between job groups; damage suits 
and other legal proceedings against union to be dropped; no discrimination against empl. for 
actions arising from strike. 


North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont.—United Electrical Whkrs. (ind): »2-yr: 
agreement covering 500 empl.—34% wage increase eff. Sept. 1959 and additional 34% increase 
Sept. 1960. 


Okanagan Federated Shippers Assoc., Kelowna, B.C ——CLC-Chartered local: 2-yr. agreement 
covering 3,000 empl.—an immediate wage increase of 5% for male empl. and 3% for female 
empl.; further 3% for male empl. and female sorters only in Sept. 1960. 


Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont.—Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (production empl.): existing 
agreement covering 750 empl. extended for 2 yrs. without change in terms. 


Saskatchewan Government, Regina, Sask.—Sask. Civil Service Assoc. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 4,000 empl.—general increase approximately 4 to 5%, plus adjustments to some 
classifications; hrs. reduced by 25 minutes weekly to 334 hrs.; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. 
service. 


Ste. Anne Power, Beaupré, Que.—Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC): | 2-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—salary adjustments in certain classifications; eligibility period for one-week vacation 
reduced from 75 days to 50 days. 


Taverns and Hotels (various), Toronto, Ont.—Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increase $1.50 per wk. across the board eff. July 1, 
1960; $1.50 per wk. across the board eff. July 1, 1961; preferential closed shop. 





Correction 


An agreement reached in March this year between the Toronto Hydro Electric 
Commission and the National Union of Public Service Employees provided for a 
general increase of 5 per cent across the board in a one-year agreement. In the June 
Lapour GAZETTE (p. 569) it was incorrectly reported that the agreement provided for 
an increase of 5 cents across the board in a two-year agreement. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Government Will Repeat Winter Work Incentive Program 


The same federal Government aid that 
was offered to Canadian municipalities dur- 
ing the winter of 1958-1959 to help combat 
unemployment will be available again this 
coming winter, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
announced on September 2. 

The assistance will be available from 
December 1, 1959 until April 30, 1960, a 
month less than last year, when the pro- 
gram was extended until the end of May. 

Projects approved by the provincial gov- 
ernments—construction and improvement of 
municipal roads, streets, sidewalks and 
similar projects and the development of 
parks and playgrounds—will draw a federal 
subsidy of half the payroll costs involved. 


Earlier Approval 


Earlier approval was given the program 
this year in the hope that more municipali- 
ties will be able to get a greater number 
of projects scheduled. The Prime Minister 
forecast a 50-per-cent increase in projects 
undertaken. Last year the Government paid 
$10,000,000 in subsidies. 

Ontario and Quebec have already in- 
dicated that they will participate in the 
program in 1959-1960. 

Ontario will operate on the same basis 
as last year, Premier Frost indicated. The 
provincial Government will contribute 25 
per cent of the payroll costs for projects, 
leaving 25 per cent to be paid by the 
municipalities. 

Quebec, under the plan, expects to spend 
$20,000,000 on approved projects. 

It is expected that the federal Govern- 
ment’s program will provide work for more 
than 60,000 men during the coming winter. 

Prior to the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment, it had been recommended to the 
Government by the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Wintertime Construction that the 
Municipal Winter Work Incentive Pro- 
gram be renewed for 1959-1960. 

Member organizations of the NJCWC 
include the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, Canadian Labour Congress, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association, Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, National House 
Builders’ Association and the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada. 
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Claude Jodoin Redefines Position 
Of CLC on Political Action 


The position of the Canadian Labour 
Congress with regard to the formation of 
a new political party, in light of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1958 convention, was 
redefined by President Claude Jodoin at a 
seminar jointly sponsored by the CLC and 
the CCF Party, at Winnipeg, August 28-30. 

“The Congress, consisting of a large 
number of affiliated but autonomous organi- 
zations, must leave complete freedom of 
choice to each union on the question of 
affiliation,” said Mr. Jodoin. 

He added that the Congress must remain 
free “to carry out its legislative functions 
in relation to any government”. 

The President stated that this position 
in no way implies any lack of support for 
the new party. Rather, it is the policy 
followed by the Trades Union Congress 
of Great Britain towards the Labour Party 
of that country. 

Of the 304 individuals attending the 
three-day seminar, 116 were listed as repre- 
sentatives of labour organizations. 

Mr. Jodoin recalled that the CLC, at 
its 1958 convention, agreed to launch dis- 
cussion with the CCF looking towards the 
formation of a political party embracing 
the CCF, labour, farmer and “liberally 
minded” people. 

That decision was “practically wunani- 
mous,” he pointed out, and had “my own 
unqualified support”. 

“I am positive that the overwhelming 
majority of the members in unions affiliated 
with the Congress, and the unions them- 
selves, warmly support and will increasingly 
support the idea of a new party,” said Mr. 
Jodoin. —— 

Minimum wage laws in the United States 
have been improved by seven states this 
year. 

Alaska, only state with a minimum above 
the federal $1 an hour, raised its minimum 
to $1.50 from $1.25. North Carolina 
enacted a minimum wage law for the first 
time, setting a 75-cent minimum. Con- 
necticut widened its coverage and Idaho 
extended its $1 minimum to public em- 
ployees. 





Labour Leader Since Youth, A.R. Mosher Dies 


Aaron R. Mosher, 
first and only presi- 
dent of the former 
Canadian Congress of 
Labour, first and only 
president of the ear- 
lier All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 
and Grand President 
of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees from 
its founding in 1908 
until 1952; died -on 
September 26 at the 
age of 78. At the time 
of his death he was 
honorary president of 
the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, 
Transport and General 
Workers and an hon- 
orary president of the 
Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

From 1948, he had 
been a member of the 
Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. During the Second World 
War, he had served on the National War- 
time Labour Relations Board, the National 
Advisory Committee on Selective Service, 
and the Minister of Labour’s Advisory 
Committee. 

In recognition of his war services, he 
was made a Commissioner of the Order 
of the British Empire. He had also been 
awarded an honorary LL.D. by St. Francis 
Xavier University. 

Bom. on alfarm at Cow Bay, near 
Halifax, N.S., Mr. Mosher at the age of 
15 resigned a position in Halifax because 
he considered the employer was arbitrary 
and unfair towards another worker. He 
then joined the Intercolonial Railway as a 
freight-handler in the Halifax freight sheds. 

In 1907 he led a group of the freight 
shed employees out on strike. Lasting for 
a week, the walkout resulted in improved 
wages and working conditions at the sheds. 

Later in the year an organizer from the 
United States established a local of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway Em- 


ployees covering the employees of the 
Halifax freight sheds and offices. Mr. 
Mosher was elected financial secretary 


and treasurer of the local. He proceeded 
to do much of the organizing work for 
locals at Moncton and St. John, N.B., 
and other points on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way. 





In 1908 at Moncton, 
the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Em- 
ployees—subsequently 
the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Em- 
plovecssand:Other 
Transport Workers 
and now the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport 
and General Workers 
(CLC)—was founded 
and Mr. Mosher was 
unanimously — elected 
Grand President of 
the Brotherhood. 

In 1952, Mr. Mosh- 
er retired from the 
presidency of the 
Brotherhood and was 
immediately made 
honorary president for 
life. 

In 1917, Mr. Mosh- 
er led the Brother- 
hood to affiliate with 
the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. But in 1927, he took 
a leading part in establishing the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, formed 
through a merger of the CBRE, the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour and certain 
independent unions. 

In 1940, the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour joined with the Canadian branches 
of the CIO international unions to form 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

In 1948, Mr. Mosher was appointed an 
employee representative on the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, successor of the 
National Wartime Labour Relations Board, 
on which he had also served. 

In 1956, when the Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Trades and Labour 
Congress were merged into the Canadian 
Labour Congress, Mr. Mosher was appointed 
an honorary president of the CLC for life. 

At the news of his death, tributes to 
Mr. Mosher came from both labour and 
government leaders. Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker expressed “the sympathy of the 
Canadian people in the passing of a dis- 
tinguished and respected leader of the 
Canadian labour movement”. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
said Mr. Mosher’s “straightforward honesty 
of approach, the wisdom he garnered 
through the years, made him a tremendous 
asset in the operation of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board”. 


jonas Ottawa 
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Do Wage Boosts Cause Inflation? 
Two Professors Give Opinions 


The conditions under which pressure for 
higher wages may lead to inflation and the 
measures that should be taken to deal with 
this type of inflation were discussed by two 
noted economists at the 15th American 
Assembly at Arden House, N.Y., last May, 
and excerpts from their addresses are given 
in the August issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review of the United States Department 
of Labor. 

The two speakers were Sumner H. Slich- 
ter,* Professor of Economics at Harvard 
University, and Lloyd G. Reynolds, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Yale University. 

Prof. Slichter said that the U.S. labour 
movement had become a “powerful income- 
generating instrument—a built-in source of 
demand for goods and of inflation”. But 
the tendency of unions to generate incomes 
is not the sole cause of inflation, although 
in the last few years it has probably been 
the most important single cause, he added. 

“Tt has been a useful influence in impor- 
tant respects—especially in contributing 
substantially to sustaining incomes during 
periods of recession (and) in accelerating 
recovery in) times like the spresent'. He 
says that it also “tends to stimulate the 
growth of the economy by accentuating the 
tendency for demand to outrun productive 
capacity”. 

However, he says that “an effort should 
be made to limit wage increases as a 
general rule to increases in output per man- 
hour. Relying upon wage increases to pro- 
duce autonomous increases in spending 
creates too many special gains for groups 
in strong bargaining positions.” 

He mentioned several steps that might 
significantly limit the upward pressure on 
wages: the adoption of the “Scanlon Plan 
or variants of it” to make the aims of 
unions broader and more constructive; an 
annual stocktaking of the economic outlook 
by representatives of labour and manage- 
ment in a government-sponsored conference; 
and the gradual removal of duties and 
quotas. But he didn’t know whether these 
steps would check the tendency for unions 
to push up wages faster than the rise in 
output per man-hour. Other influences, 
growing in importance, combine with the 
unions to produce rising prices. He thought 
that “wages will continue to outrun output 
per man-hour”. 

Prof. Reynolds declined to say definitely 
that there is, or has been in recent years, 





*Dr. Slichter, who set up Harvard’s system of 
fellowships for trade union leaders, died September 
28. 
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any inflation of the wage-push variety; or 
even that there has been any serious infla- 
tion at all; or “at any rate that the problem 
is more serious today than in earlier 
decades”. 

He said that unionism is not a prerequi- 
site for the appearance of wage inflation, 
neither does the presence of unionism make 
it certain that there will be wage inflation. 
However, unionism may work in that direc- 
tion. 

Prof. Reynolds proposed three main 
methods of combatting wage inflation, if 
it exists. First, he suggested raising the 
growth of national output by means of “a 
positive monetary policy oriented towards 
economic expansion rather than a restrictive 
policy designed to punish excessive wage 
demands through periodic unemployment”. 
Second, he suggested increasing public 
undertaking of economic affairs. Third, he 
proposed reforms that would include “im- 
provement of labour markets and rationaliz- 
ing of labour mobility both within localities 
and between localities; strengthening of 
competitive forces in product markets and 
discouragement of open or tacit price agree- 
ment; strengthening employer solidarity in 
collective bargaining; and building lags into 
wage adjustments.” 





Pulp, Sulphite Workers Favour 
30-Hour Work Week in Mills 


The International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (CLC) 
at its 25th annual convention, held in 
Montreal at the beginning of September, 
declared itself in favour of a 30-hour work 
week for all pulp and paper mills. It 
declined to set general union policy regard- 
ing Sunday work. 

It also refused at the present time to 
have anything to do with a proposed mer- 
ger with the United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers International Union (CLC). 

Nine of this union’s conventions have 
been held in Canada: five in Montreal, 
and the others in Toronto and Ottawa. 

Workers in Quebec’s pulp and paper 
industry, where some of the biggest mills 
are situated, now work a 40- and 44-hour 
week. Overtime rates are paid for hours 
after that. 

Some members said that Sunday work 
does not necessarily mean that employees 
work longer hours and that the matter 
should be negotiated regionally. 

President Paul L. Philips of the Paper- 
workers’ union addressed the delegates, 
numbering some 900, making a strong plea 
for unity among AFL-CIO unions in the 
pulp and paper industry “in the interests 











of greater bargaining strength”. He said 
that there was “a concerted drive among 
employers” to weaken or destroy unions. 

The proposal for a merger was not 
favoured by President John P. Burke of 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
He criticized the way in which he said the 
new Officers had been elected and a con- 
stitution adopted at the merger last year 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers and the United Paperworkers with- 
out delegates “being permitted to offer a 
single amendment”. He added, “I know 
for a fact you couldn’t muzzle the delegates 
in our union like that.” 

Although rejecting a merger with the 
Papermakers union, the Pulp, Sulphite union 
will continue its working agreement with 
it and also with the International Wood- 
workers. 

The executive board of the Pulp, Sulphite 
union was instructed to call a special con- 
vention to act on the merger issue when 
it is deemed advisable. 

A move to provide for a special con- 
vention in the event that there should be 
a vacancy in the office of president-secre- 
tary, which has been held for 42 years 
by John P. Burke, was defeated by 769 
votes to 265. The constitution provides 
for the union’s vice-presidents to move up 
in case of a vacancy. 

The delegates unanimously approved a 
resolution empowering the union to exclude 
permanently any member or officer found 
guilty of wrongdoing. 

The convention voted $10,000 to both 
the striking steelworkers in the United 
States and the striking lumbermen in British 
Columbia. An increase in membership dues 
of 25 cents a month was approved, bringing 
them to $1.75 a month; a part of the increase 
will be applied to the union’s defence fund. 

The convention was addressed by Quebec 
Minister of Labour Antonio Barrette, who 
was making his first public appearance for 
more than two years. The Labour Minister 
told the delegates that the Quebec Govern- 
ment would not allow overproduction in 
the pulp and paper industry, which might 
be disastrous. “The Government wants to 
keep the industry prospering because its 
collapse would mean mass unemployment 
and a social crisis,” he said. 


Provisions for severance pay after two 
years or more of service, ranging from 40 
to 1,200 hours’ pay, is one of the fringe 
benefits included in the new collective 
agreement, valid for three years, recently 
signed between the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company and the International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-CIO) in the U.S. 


Reduce Prices, Win Award 
Is U.K. Industrialist’s Offer 


Harry Ferguson, prominent British indus- 
trialist, has offered to British manufacturers 
an annual award of £10,000 to the firm 
which shows the best record in reducing 
prices, without sacrificing good business 
practice or cutting wages or dividends. 

Mr. Ferguson said he wanted to give 
practical support to the policy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is asking 
industry to raise living standards by lower- 
ing prices. 

The conditions to be met in the com- 
petition are as follows: 

Wages must not suffer, and workers must 
receive their normal bonuses for increased 
productivity and merit; 

The shareholder must not suffer, and 
dividends must be maintained; 

The firm’s future must be safeguarded, 
and part of the profits “set’ aside ~ for 
re-investment. 


Survey Pension Plan Provisions 


On Involuntary Retirement 


Plans that provide a pension on involun- 
tary retirement are surveyed in a study 
published in the Monthly Labor Review 
of the United States Department of Labor 
for August. The study covers 300 selected 
pension plans negotiated through collective 
bargaining that were in effect late in 1958. 

Of the 300 plans, 179 provided for 
involuntary retirement, 109 calling for 
compulsory retirement, 52 for automatic 
retirement; in the remaining 18 plans the 
two types were combined and applied at 
different ages—for example, compulsory 
retirement at age 65 and automatic retire- 
ment at age 70. Of the 300 plans, 21 
provided for a lower normal retirement age 
for women than for men. 


Definition 


“Involuntary retirement” is defined in 
the study as “retirement, with an annuity, 
imposed upon the worker against his voli- 
tion, under the provisions of a pension 
plan... (It) applies only to workers eligible 
for pension benefits, and is not intended 
to cover discharge for reason of old age.” 

Two types of involuntary retirement 
provisions, compulsory and automatic, are 
analyzed in the study. Compulsory retire- 
ment allows for the continued employment 
of workers who do not want to retire if 
the employer or a designated body consents. 
Automatic retirement, on the other hand, 
allows of no exceptions to compulsory 
retirement. 
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Canada’s Job Safety Rate Ranks 
Third Among Industrial Nations 


The United Kingdom has the best safety 
record among the industrial nations of the 
world, said Dr. Marcel Robert, Chief of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Divi- 
sion, International Labour Office, in an 
address to the National Industrial Safety 
Conference in Great Britain. Canada shares 
the third place with The Netherlands. 

Dr. Robert stressed the importance of 
the strong voluntary safety movement in 
the United Kingdom, which works closely 
with the Factories Inspectorate of the 
Ministry of Labour. 

International comparisons were difficult 
to make, he said, because of different statis- 
tical methods in various countries, but he 
was able to give a general idea of how 
the fatal accident rate in manufacturing 
industries in several industrialized coun- 
tries compares. Per thousand man-years 
the rates were: 


1957 (unless 
1938 otherwise indicated) 


United Kingdom 0.12 0.05 


United States .:.. 0.19 0.09 

Canada Pie. ate: 0.22 0.14 (1956) 
Netherlands ...... Oxi5 0.14 (1955) 
Beloivm wena 024 OL (1952) 
Papen Waser Ay 0.28 0.18 

Sweden .........00 0.28 0.23 (1954) 
West Germany.. — 0.25 (1956) 
Halves pe et ee — 0.25 C1953) 
Switzerland. |... 0.34 0.36 (1956) 
PANELS ULL teeth — 0.44 (1956) 





BLFE Canadian Legislative Board 
Seeks Many Changes in Laws 


Sweeping changes in legislation, federal 
and provincial, were proposed and 400 
resolutions dealing with safety items con- 
nected with diesel locomotives was approved 
at the 15th general meeting of the Cana- 
dian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen (CLC), 
held in Ottawa in September. There were 
107 delegates at the meeting. 

Principal requests of the delegates em- 
bodied in their resolutions were: 

—Amendments to the federal and provin- 
cial labour acts that would make it illegal 
for a company to discipline an employee 
for refusing to cross picket lines of another 
union conducting a legal strike; 

—Changes in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act that would provide maximum 
benefits of at least two-thirds of former 
earnings, the elimination of the waiting 
period and no disqualification for benefits 
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for union workers refusing to cross another 
union’s picket line. The same resolution 
seeks coverage of insured workers unem- 
ployed because of illness. 

—Amendments to the Old Age Pension 
Act that would grant pensions to men at 
the age of 65 and women at the age of 60. 

—Allowances for children up to the age 
of 18 if they are attending school. 

—Provisions under the National Housing 
Act for down payments of 7 per cent on 
houses appraised up to $13,500; lower 
interest rates on mortgages on such houses 
and introduction of a maximum earning 
stipulation to the purchaser of such homes 
and the extension of financing to cover 
existing homes in good condition up to 25 
years of age. 


Income Tax 


Requested amendments to the Income 
Tax Act include increasing statutory exemp- 
tions to $1,500 for single taxpayers, $3,000 
for taxpayers having married or equivalent 
status and $500 for each dependent not 
eligible for family allowances; deduction 
of all medical expenses and deduction for 
railway workers of costs of meals and 
lodging away from home on duty for which 
they are not reimbursed under the working 
agreement. 

The meeting urged amendment of the 
definition in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of “accident” to include “as well as 
disablement arising out of and in the 
course of employment”. 

Legislation that would prevent employers 
from seeking court injunctions in strikes 
was also requested. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
told the delegates he had hoped that pro- 
posed amendments to the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act could 
have been introduced at the last session of 
Parliament, but this had not been possible. 
“I want to assure you that your submis- 
sions and those of other organizations have 
not been sidetracked any place. They are 
still before us,” he said. 

Mr. Starr said a departmental committee 
had reviewed all submissions made by 
employer and worker organizations and had 
spent many hours putting together amend- 
ments that are to be studied by the legis- 
lative committee. 

Referring to automation as a “vexing” 
problem that the Brotherhood had faced 
during the last three years, Mr. Starr said 
there was a committee representative of 
labour and industry spending a great deal 
of time studying this problem. 

Mr. Starr paid tribute to J. G. McLean, 
Vice-President and National Legislative 
Representative of the Brotherhood who is 














retiring this year, for his faithful work on 
the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. Mr. McLean will be succeeded 
as Vice-President and National Legislative 
Representative by A. R. Gibbons of 
Edmonton, effective at the end of the year. 





BLFE Invites All “Operating” 


Rail Unions to Amalgamate 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, at its 37th convention, 
held in St. Paul, Minn., voted to invite all 
“operating” rail unions to “join in a pro- 
cedure” to amalgamate. 

President H. E. Gilbert and the union’s 
five top officers were re-elected. 


The convention also: 


—Pledged the “full resources” of the 
Brotherhood to resist any efforts of the 
railroads to eliminate or seriously modify 
agreements affecting the use of two engine- 
service employees on every locomotive; 


Took “action to set up a legal aid 
department that will recommend to mem- 
bers and local lodges competent attorneys 
upon request, particularly in injury cases; 

—Approved a constitutional change to 
create a legislative and education com- 
mittee in each lodge. 


Heated Debates at Convention of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (ind.), held in Toronto during 
the week of September 14-20, was marked 
by heated debates on two main questions— 
affiliation with the CLC and the exclusion 
of Communists from leading offices in the 
union—and by a struggle between the 
national officers, with the support of most 
of the delegates, and a rebellious group 
from Sudbury Local 598. 

At the beginning of the conference, the 
union executive criticized governments for 
attacking labour and called for a Charter 
of Labour’s Economic Rights. They also 
demanded the right to pension vesting— 
assuring an employee of more than 50 
years of age and with 20 years of service 
that he will get his pension when he reaches 
retirement age whether or not he has been 
employed by the same firm all that time. 

The executive report said that the Char- 
ter should guarantee employment at good 
wages, the right to retire voluntarily at 60 
years of age with a pension, severance pay 
in the event of layoff, training in new skills 
and trades for workers displaced by new 
methods, the right to a good education and 


protection against sickness and accident. 
It would also demand the right to free 
collective bargaining. 

Union leaders who sacrificed the interests 
of labour to their own personal gain were 
criticized in the report. 

The report expressed the desire of the 
union for affiliation with the Canadian 
Labour Congress in accordance with a 
referendum vote of the membership, held 
on July 21, in which certain terms of 
affiliation were stipulated. 


Affiliation with CLC 


A resolution from Local 480 in Trail, 
B.C., proposed that the union’s application 
for affiliation with the CLC should be with- 
drawn. This resolution was strenuously 
opposed by Sudbury Local 598, which was 
pledged to support affiliation, but it received 
strong support from other quarters and was 
finally referred back to the committee by 
a vote of 47 to 46. 

The resolution said that the membership 
of the union had shown “indifference” in 
the referendum vote on the subject of 
affiliation. (Only about 25 per cent voted, 
although those who did vote favoured 
affiliation by six to one.) 

Allan King, President of the Trail local, 
said that affiliation would not end the 
encroachment of the United Steelworkers. 
Don McNabb, Vice-President of the Sud- 
bury local, said that the convention should 
show the CLC that the union is still eager 
to become part of the main stream of the 
Canadian labour movement. 

After the delegates had defeated the Trail 
resolution, they adopted a portion of the 
executive board’s report on “labour unity” 
that backed membership in the CLC. 

Two resolutions proposed by the Sudbury 
local that would have amended the union’s 
constitution to exclude Communists from 
office, and require officers to take an oath, 
received no support from the convention. 
They did, however, lead to heated exchanges. 

Some of the most vehement opposition 
to the Sudbury local’s resolutions came 
from four senior officers: Nels Thibault, 
Harvey Murphy, William Longridge, and 
William Kennedy. The only support for 
the resolutions came from 22 members of 
the 31-man Sudbury delegation. 

The national executive was returned 
practically intact, except for the replace- 
ment of President Nels Thibault by Ken 
Smith of Vancouver. Mr. Thibault two 
weeks before the convention had announced 
that he would not be a candidate for 
re-election, as he intended to run for 
the presidency of the Sudbury local in 
November. 
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J.A. Whitebone Loses Presidency 
Of N.B. Federation of Labour 


Angus MacLeod of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
Canada, of Saint John, was elected Presi- 
dent of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour at its 3rd annual convention, held 
in Edmundston September 14 to 16. He 
defeated James A. Whitebone, President 
of the Federation for 27 successive years, 
by a vote of 64 to 57. 

The delegates approved resolutions call- 
ing for: 

—Legislation establishing equal pay for 
equal work for women and men; 

—Establishment of a female minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour, with time and 
one half after 40 hours; 


—Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide benefits up to 85 
per cent of a worker’s wages and to raise 
the maximum amount of wages on which 
compensation is based to $5,000 per year; 


—Addition of a provision to the Labour 
Relations Act that would prevent an em- 
ployer from calling a meeting of his 
employees for the purpose of directly or 
indirectly influencing them to become or 
not become members of a trade union; 


—Legislation that would bring all gov- 
erning bodies of municipalities, cities, 
towns and villages, and all boards and 
commissions established by such boards and 
commissions, under the definition of an 
“employer”; 

—Legislation that would allow provincial 
civil servants to organize into unions of 
their choice, bargain collectively and sign 
collective agreements; 


—An amendment to the Labour Relations 
Act to provide that votes ordered by the 
Labour Relations Board be decided on a 
majority of employees voting rather than 
a majority of those eligible to vote. 


Addressing the delegate, Stanley Knowles, 
Executive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, stressed the importance 
of forming a new political party that would 
foster the interests of labour and noted 
that “all but three of the 78 resolutions 
on the agenda of this convention relate 
either to political action itself or to matters 
that can be achieved only by governments, 
at one level or another’. 


In the election of officers, Frank W. 
Murray of Saint John was chosen to fill 
the vice-presidential vacancy left by the 
elevation of Mr. MacLeod to the presi- 
dency. The other five vice-presidents were 
re-elected: W. A. MacLean, Fredericton; 
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Charles Malchow, Bathurst; Ralph J. Boyd, 
Moncton; Michael J. Kenney, Newcastle; 
and Rolland Blanchette, Edmundston. 

James J. Leonard of Saint John was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer to succeed Wil- 
liam F. McCarlie. 





Firm Agrees to Finance Study 
Of Automation’s Effect on Jobs 


A fund to help cushion automation’s 
effects on employment has been negotiated 
by a United States meat packer and two 
meat production workers’ unions: the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of America. 

The company, Armour and Company, 
will contribute 1 cent per 10 pounds of 
total tonnage shipped from its plants until 
the fund totals $500,000. The fund will be 
used to study and deal with the problems 
of technological unemployment. 

Administration will be made in the hands 
of a nine-man labour-management com- 
mittee, composed of four management 
representatives, two delegates from each 
of the unions, and an impartial chairman. 
Each group will pay its own expenses for 
representatives and the fund will pay the 
chairman’s expenses. 

The committee is charged with develop- 
ing methods by which to deflect the impact 
of automation on employment into con- 
structive channels by training workers to 
handle more complex machinery, creation 
of new opportunities within the company, 
and relocation of those displaced. 

In the two-year agreement, the two 
unions recognize that the company’s 
modernization program is “vital to its 
ability to compete and grow successfully, 
thus... providing the assurance of con- 
tinued employment for the employees under 
fair standards of wages, benefits and work- 
ing conditions”. 





134 Canadian Experts Assigned 


To Colombo Plan Countries 


From the founding of the Colombo Plan 
in February 1950 until March 31, 1959 
Canada had assigned 134 Canadian experts 
to Colombo Plan countries. They were 
experts in public health, agriculture and 
fisheries, mining, engineering and_ aerial 
surveys. 

Over the same period, 1,035 trainees 
from Colombo Plan countries came to 
Canada to study at universities and other 
educational institutions or receive training 
in Government departments. 


AFL-CIO Re-admits ILA, Plans 
Arbitration of Union Disputes 


Among the more important actions of 
the AFL-CIO convention, held in San 
Francisco last month, were: 

1. The re-admission of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association into the feder- 
ation, ending an expulsion that had lasted 
for six years; 

2. The taking of steps to set up com- 
pulsory machinery for the arbitration of 
jurisdictional and raiding disputes between 
unions. 

The International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation was taken back on a _ two-year 
probationary status, during which it will 
have all the charter rights of other 
affiliated unions, but it will be subject 
to ouster again if it refuses to comply with 
any reform directives issued by George 
Meany, federation President. 

One of the conditions of the return of 
the union is the completion of a merger 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, set up by the federation 
after the expulsion of the ILA. 

Under the plan for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes between unions a special 
committee was directed to develop a detailed 
program for creation of a panel of “per- 
manent and well-qualified persons” to serve 
as arbitrators. When the unions directly 
involved in a dispute fail to settle it volun- 
tarily the rulings of the arbitrators must 
be accepted. 

The entire plan is subject to ratification 
by a special AFL-CIO convention in 1960. 

The convention unanimously approved a 
plan to ask the organization’s 12,500,000 
members to contribute an hour’s pay a 
month to help the striking steelworkers. 
It was estimated that these contributions 
would supply the steel unions with as much 
as $30,000,000 a month. 

The convention modified the AFL-CIO’s 
stand of full support for the reciprocal trade 
program. It unanimously approved a reso- 
lution calling for tariff revision to safeguard 
“absolute historic levels” of domestic 
production against dumping of foreign 
goods. The retreat from free trade prin- 
ciples was designed to prevent “drastic 
production cutbacks or employment dis- 
placement in domestic industries as a result 
of sudden large influxes of competing 
imports”. 

The federation stated emphatically that 
it was not wavering in its conviction that 
a gradual reduction of barriers to inter- 
national trade in the free world would 
fortify democracy in its fight with Soviet 
totalitarianism. 


A liberalization of immigration laws to 
permit the entry of at least 250,000 new 
arrivals annually was recommended by the 
convention. This increase would be in 
addition to those now eligible on a non- 
quota basis. The resolution called for 
abandonment of the national origins quota 
system and its replacement by “meaningful 
and relevant factors” such as family re- 
union, the country’s technical and profes- 
sional needs, refugee relief, national interest 
and resettlement. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell announced when addressing the con- 
vention that he had sent a telegram to 
President James Hoffa of the Teamsters 
soon after the signing into law of the 
Labour-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closures Act, 1959. The telegram said: 


“You will advise me within ten days 
whether any Teamster official has been a 
member of the Communist party or con- 
victed of crime during the past five years.” 


Mr. Mitchell said similar telegrams would 
be sent to officials of other unions but 
expressed certainty that the federation’s 
affiliates would have no difficulty in com- 
plying with the Act. He assured the con- 
vention that the Act would not be used 
for a “witch hunt” against honest unions. 


Racial Discrimination 


Towards the close of the convention a 
stormy debate occurred over provisions 
discriminating against Negroes in certain 
union locals and in the constitution of 
certain unions. One resolution had called 
for the ouster of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen if 
they failed to act in six months to eliminate 
constitutional bans on Negro members. 


President Meany said that the heads 
of these two unions had both assured him 
that they were determined to eliminate their 
“white only” clauses. He said that progress 
in this direction would end if the federation 
set a deadline. 


The convention unanimously re-elected 
Mr. Meany, for his third two-year term as 
President, Secretary-[reasurer William F. 
Schnitzler, and all 27 vice-presidents. Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Schnitzler were voted salary 
increases of $10,000 a year. This brought 
Mr. Meany’s salary to $45,000 and Mr. 
Schnitzler’s to $43,000. 

Membership of AFL-CIO unions on 
June 30, 1959 was 12,671,000, it was 
reported to the convention. This total repre- 
sents a net gain of 366,000 from December 
1955, date of the merger of the AFL and 
CIO. 
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The Ageing Worker in the Canadian Economy 
Department's monograph on the ageing worker, just issued, deals with labour 
force participation, occupations, income and unemployment of persons 65 years 
and older, and includes observations on workers between 45 and 64 years of age 


The proportion of people in the popula- 
tion of Canada who are 65 years of age or 
older has been increasing more slowly since 
1956 than it did between 1931 and 1956, 
and the ageing of the population is likely 
to be slow during the remainder of this 
century, according to The Aging Worker 
in the Canadian Economy, a monograph by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

Furthermore, if employment remains 
fairly full, the cost of supporting the older 
members of the population ought to become 
progressively easier for the community to 
bear during this period. This estimate is 
based on the expectation that the gross 
national product in constant dollars in 1980 
will be almost three times that of 1955. 


Older Workers in the Labour Force 


The proportion of the labour force age 
65 years and older showed little change 
between 1931 and 1951. During that period 
this part of the population increased by 88 
per cent, but their numbers in the labour 
force increased by only 33 per cent, the 
report says. 


“The trend was quite different for the 
labour force aged 45 to 64. The male 
labour force in that age group grew at 
about the same rate as the population of 
that age; since this rate of population 
growth was a little faster than that of the 
population aged 14 and over, the propor- 
tion of the labour force aged 45 to 64 
increased. The female labour force aged 
45 to 64 increased a good deal faster than 
the female population of the same age; 
over the period 1941-51 an _ increasing 
proportion of women in the 45-64 age 
group entered or re-entered the labour 
forces; 


One important reason given by the report 
for the reduced participation in the labour 
force by the oldest group is the reduction 
in the proportion of the labour force made 
up of employers and “own-account’ work- 
ers, who are in a much better position than 
employees to keep on working if they want 
to. The report points out that whereas 
today only about a sixth of the labour 
force consists of employers and own-account 
workers, at the beginning of the century 
the proportion was probably more than 
a half. 
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“There are fairly wide differences in the 
extent to which older persons participate in 
the labour force of the various regions of 
Canada... In 1951 Ontario had the highest 
participation rates of all the regions for 
men aged 65 and over, and British Colum- 
bia had by far the lowest... The degree 
of participation of older women in the 
various regions tends to parallel that of 
women of all ages,” the report states. 


Occupations of Older Workers 


“The occupations employing the largest 
numbers of males aged 65 and over were 
agricultural, manufacturing, proprietary and 
managerial, and service occupations,” the 
monograph reports. 

Although a large proportion of males aged 
65 and over were employed in manufactur- 
ing, a substantially greater proportion of 
the younger age groups worked in these 
occupations. In agricultural, proprietary and 
managerial, and service occupations, the 
proportion of older workers was higher 
than the proportion of all workers... The 
service occupations, which include hotel and 
restaurant workers, janitors, watchmen, 
laundry workers, and similar occupations, 
were found to have a high concentration of 
older workers in 1951... Agriculture 
showed a high concentration of older work- 
ers for reasons already discussed (the own- 
account character of most occupations in 
agriculture).” 

Features that characterize the occupations 
in which older workers are most highly 
concentrated, the report says, are: light 
work, own-account or employer status, rela- 
tively low wages, and requirements involv- 
ing relatively little education or advanced 
training (since older people have on the 
whole substantially less formal education 
than the younger workers). 

“In 1951 the largest occupational groups 
for women aged 65 and over were service, 
professional, manufacturing, and proprietary 
and managerial occupations. Compared with 
the female labour force as a whole, these 
older women were much more involved in 
service occupations, and much less in 
clerical, commercial, and communications 
occupations.” 

The characteristics of occupations in 
which the largest concentration of older 
women workers were found were the same 
as for men, with the added one that the 





worker was not required to deal with the 
public. The report remarked that “In sales 
and secretarial work (and in some special 
occupations such as those of receptionist 
or airline stewardess) there is a definite 
competitive advantage to being ‘presentable’ 
in the sense of having a youthful appear- 
ance. Prejudices in this matter are appa- 
rently weakening somewhat...” 


The report states that “In 1921 there was 
a considerably larger proportion of older 
women than in 1951 listed as employed in 
agricultural occupations, and the concentra- 
tion of older female workers in agriculture 
was also much higher.” It adds, however, 
that this difference may be in part a statis- 
tical phenomenon. 


Unemployment of Older Workers 


“The term “unemployment? can be in- 
terpreted in a number of ways,” the report 
points out. “Two measures of unemploy- 
ment that are useful in labour market anal- 
ysis are (1) the number of people who 
are available for work, and (2) the number 
of people who are actively seeking work.” 

If goes on to say that “There are a 
number of reasons why older persons who 
are out of jobs may be less likely than 
other persons to actively seek work, even 
though some may be available for work, 
given the right opportunities. As long as 
there is little opportunity for work they 
may consider themselves as retired, even 
when some demand for labour exists they 
may feel that younger workers will be pre- 
ferred, or they may be unemployable in the 
occupations that they followed most of their 
lives, and unwilling to work at anything 
else: 


For these reasons, the report implies, 
Statistics regarding unemployment are some- 
what more indefinite for the oldest group 
of workers than for the younger groups. 


Income of Older People 


“It is well known that the incomes of 
people aged 65 and over tend on the aver- 
age to be lower than the incomes of the 
rest of the adult population; this is mainly, 
but not entirely, due to the fact that fewer 
of the older group work for a living. The 
occupational distributions ... suggest a cer- 
tain amount of clustering of the older 
labour force in the lower paid occupations.” 

Referring to tables given in the bulletin, 
the report points out that “Median income 
for persons aged 65 and over was $938 for 
men and $411 for women in 1954 (includ- 
ing transfer payments and investment in- 
come as well as wages and salaries). These 


median incomes were each 72 per cent 
below the median income levels of $3,371 
for men aged 30-39 and $1,465 for women 
aged 20-29, the highest levels shown in the 
table.” 

However, the report goes on to state 
that “For those whose major source of 
income was wages or salaries, the disparity 
in incomes of young and old was not so 
great as in the population at large.” Quoting 
figures from one of its tables, it says that 
“the median income of wage earners aged 
65 and over of $2,433 for men and $1,499 
for women was only 29 per cent and 3 
per cent below the median income levels 
of $3,414 for men aged 30-39 and $1,548 
for women aged 20-29 (which were the 
highest median incomes). Thus it appears 
that while older people in general had in- 
comes considerably lower than those of 
the rest of the population, older people 
who were able and willing to work enjoyed 
incomes that were (especially in the case 
of women) not appreciably different from 
those of other groups.” 

The report points out that the below- 
average incomes received by persons aged 
65 and over do not reflect a drastic reduc- 
tion in income at any time, but are rather 
due to the failure of the older people to 
share in the “quite remarkable gains in 
real personal income during the postwar 
period”. 

One factor mentioned in the report which 
helps to augment the incomes of older 
people is that a considerable proportion of 
them own their houses. “Data from the 
DBS survey of incomes, assets, and liabili- 
ties indicate that in March 1956 over two 
thirds of families with heads aged 65 and 
over own their homes, and that over 85 
per cent of these had the homes fully paid 
for.” The report adds that “In general, 
the debts of these families were found to 
be low and their assets were high compared 
to those of families with younger heads.” 

The report points out that if it were 
possible to extend the employment of people 
in the 65 and older age group without 
greatly depressing wages the income mainte- 
nance problem would be eased. But it adds 
that “Such an extension of employment 
would depend on there being a fairly large 
proportion of the group... who are not 
in the labour force, available to take advan- 
tage of expanded employment opportunities. 
The few statistics presented on the incidence 
of disabilities in Canada’s older population 
suggest that the addition of workers from 
this source might be quite modest in size.” 
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Workers between 45 and 64 Years 


As regards workers aged between 45 and 
64 years, observations made in the bulletin 
include the following: 


—Indications are that the worker in 
this age group who has to look for work 
is likely to find his opportunities consider- 
ably limited in some occupations. 


—The proportion of persons in this age 
group who are labour force members does 
not fall much below the maximum levels 
for men until about the age of 60, while 
the proportion of women aged 45 to 64 
who are labour force members has been 
continually increasing, and is now almost 
up to the level of women aged 25 to 44. 


—The incidence of unemployment among 
workers aged 45 to 64 is among the lowest 
of all the age groups for both sexes, using 
either of the measures of unemployment 
used in this study. 


—The median income of this group does 
not appear to be significantly lower than 
that of younger people. 

The report concludes that “By and large, 
the problem of job opportunities for older 
workers in the future will be determined to 
a large extent by the pace and character 
of future economic changes and the ability 
of workers to adjust to these changes. A 
society aware of these developments and 
their impact on workers growing older can 
do much to help them adjust to change; and 
can do much to help create opportunities 
more in line with the contributions that 
these people are able to make.” 

There are 20 tables interspersed in the 
text of the report, and a number more are 
contained in an appendix. The monograph 
is obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at a price of 25 cents. 





Age and Performance in Retail Trade 


Older sales employee has as good a performance record as younger one, study 
finds, and workers hired affer age 40 tend to outperform those hired below age 
of 30: older worker attained a higher performance rating after shorter service 


The older sales employee has as good 
a record of performance as the younger one, 
if not better, it was found in a study made 
by the Department of Labour of two large 
department stores in large Canadian cities. 

The best performance record in one store 
was made by employees in the 51-55 age 
group; in the other, by the 56-60 group. 
And the performance score of employees 
over 60 years of age compares favourably 
with that of employees under 51, it was 
found. 

Another important finding was that work- 
ers hired past the age of 40 years tended 
to perform better than those hired below 
the age of 30, i., the older worker 
attained a higher performance rating within 
a shorter period of service than the younger 
worker. 

The improvement in performance that 
comes with increasing service seems to hold 
true for employees in their late forties and 
early fifties as least as much as for younger 
workers, the survey results showed. 

A report of this study, conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, has just been published under 
the title, Age and Performance in Retail 
Trade. The subtitle is, Two Case Studies 
of the Relation between Age and Selected 
Characteristics of Sales Personnel in Two 
Department Stores. 
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The study analyses the relation between 
age and sales performance of clerks work- 
ing in a wide variety of departments, vary- 
ing from the sale of sewing machines and 
hearing aids to stationery and cosmetics. 
The personnel and sales records of the 
stores, together with the opinions of super- 
visors in one of the stores, constituted 
the basic research data for the analysis. 


The study was an attempt to assess in 
an objective and measurable way, within 
one industry, the assertion that as age 
increases, performance declines. It was a 
combination of case study and statistical 
approach. The records of the two independ- 
ent department stores formed the basis of 
the investigation; separate sets of data were 
analyzed for each store, although at certain 
points an effort was made to integrate the 
findings of both analyses. 

“The fact that observations drawn from 
one set of data were consistent with those 
drawn from the other would seem to 
enhance the validity of the findings,” writes 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the Branch, 
in his introduction to the publication. 

At the time of the study, the two stores 
employed a total of some 2,350 full-time 
sales clerks, 1,025 in one and 1,325 in the 
other. Some employees were excluded 
because information needed to measure their 





performance was not available, because 
their departments were too small to provide 
a reasonable basis for comparison, or 
because they were not permanent em- 
ployees with a minimum number of work- 
ing days in the survey year and with equal 
selling opportunity within their department. 
As a result of these exclusions, 1,018 
full-time sales clerks formed the basis of 
the statistical analysis. 


Summary of Findings 


The main findings of the study, as sum- 
marized in the report, are: 

1. By and large, older employees per- 
form as well as or better than younger 
employees. 

2. Performance improves with age, within 
limits, even when length of service is taken 
into account. 

3. Peak performance in terms of age 
seems to be reached between the age of 
51 to 55. Beyond this point, performance, 
while still comparing favourably with that 
of relatively young employees, appears to 
level off or decline slightly. 


4. Performance tends to improve with 
service. 


5. The advantage in performance gained 
with experience applies as much to older 
employees as to younger employees, and 
perhaps more. 


The report points out that the study was 
largely experimental and that the findings 
“should be interpreted with care’. It also 
warns that “The conclusion that older 
employees perform as well as or better than 
younger employees is not to be construed 
as evidence that any group of older em- 
ployees would perform, on the average, as 
well as or better than younger employees.” 


This study is one of certain research 
projects undertaken by the Economics and 
Research Branch at the suggestion of an 
interdepartmental committee composed of 
representatives of the Departments of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs, 
and Labour, and of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, that was set up to 
investigate the problems of the older worker 
in employment. 


The booklet is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 





Clauses in Collective Agreements 
Dealing with Older Workers’ Problems 


Only 37 of sample of 600 agreements in effect in 1956-57 contained provisions 
that dealt specifically with employment-connected problems of older workers 


Comparatively few collective agreements, 
according to a recent survey, contain specific 
clauses dealing with the problems faced by 
older workers which arise directly out of 
their employment. Out of a sample of some 
600 agreements in effect in 1956 and 
1957 in all Canadian industries that were 
examined by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, only 
37 were found to have provisions dealing 
specifically with the older worker. 

A similar study made by the United 
States Department of Labor! also revealed 
that few of the agreements studied had such 
clauses. 

It should be noted, however, that col- 
lective agreements without specific older 
worker clauses do not necessarily indicate 
a lack of interest in the aged employee; it 
is likely that in a number of bargaining 
units, the policy affecting the employment 





1U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Older Workers 
under Collective Bargaining. Part I—Hiring, Reten- 
tion, Job Termination. Bulletin 1191-1, Sept. 1956. 


This article is based on information drawn 
from collective agreements on file in the 
Economics and Research Branch, which 


endeavours to obtain copies of collective 
agreements covering all but the smallest 
bargaining units in each industry. 





of older workers is carried out through 
informal labour-management arrangement. 

There are a variety of situations in which 
the aging employee may find himself. He 
may be without a job and seeking employ- 
ment; he may no longer, because of 
advancing age, be able to carry out his 
job satisfactorily but may still be capable 
of effective performance in other work; his 
abilities may be seriously impaired as he 
approaches retirement age; or he may have 
retired while still able, and may wish to 
continue working although his retirement 
age has been reached. Some collective 
agreements deal specifically with these 
problems. While few recognize them form- 
ally, most agreements today significantly 
strengthen the employment security of the 
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long-service employee and also provide 
many benefits to which the employee is 
entitled on the basis of length of service. 

For example, a study of collective agree- 
ments in Canadian manufacturing industries 
found in approximately nine out of every 
ten agreements a “graduated vacation plan” 
providing for vacations which varied in 
length with the length of service of the 
employees (L.G. 1957, p. 454). It is noted 
in the same study that provision for some 
kind of seniority recognition was found 
in nine agreements out of every ten. More- 
over, in three agreements out of every ten, 
seniority was a criterion in determining 
what employees should have prior choice of 
vacation time and/or work; the long-service 
employees received special consideration in 
regard to the shifts they preferred to work, 
the kind of work they wished to do, and/or 
the time of year during which they wished 
to take vacations. 

Another type of clause that may par- 
ticularly benefit the older worker is that 
which provides cumulative sick leave with 
pay, enabling employees to be credited from 
year to year with the number of non-used 
allowable sick days. However, while such 
clauses may have added significance for 
the older worker, they affect virtually all 
employees covered by the agreement and, 
for the purpose of this article are not con- 
sidered to be older worker clauses. 

Older worker clauses can be broadly 
divided into three categories: those referring 
to hiring, those dealing with retention of 
services, and those concerned with termina- 
tion of employment. The most common, in 
the sample group of 37 agreements which 
contain older worker provisions, deal with 
the retention of the aging employee’s serv- 
ices and usually provide for his transfer to 
a more suitable job. In only two agree- 
ments is there reference to the hiring of 
older workers. In only one agreement does 
a clause specifically deal with the termina- 
tion of an older worker’s employment. In 
about one third of the agreements the appli- 
cation of the older worker provision is 
subject to agreement between management 
and the union; in two agreements only, it 
is stipulated that the provision will be 
carried out at management’s discretion. 

In many agreements, physical disability 
caused by reasons other than advancing age 
is equated with length of service and age 
as a factor which entitles employees to 
receive special consideration.2 


Hiring of Older Workers 


Four clauses referring to the hiring of 
older workers are listed below. Clause 1 
stipulates that “every effort” will be made 
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to place the older worker. Clause 2 pro- 
vides that there will be no discrimination 
on the basis of age either in hiring and/or 
in continued employment; Clause 3 provides 
that for every four journeymen employed, 
one must be 55 years of age or over (this 
clause was found in an agreement signed 
with an electrical contractors’ association). 
A similar clause (Clause 4) stipulates that 
a “superannuated man” shall be employed 
when eight or more plasterers are employed 
on one project; this clause also provides for 
wage adjustments in the case of the hiring 
of superannuated men. 

Clause 1. “We agree that every effort will be 


made to place the older carpenters 
when suitable jobs are available.” 


2. “No carpenter shall be discriminated 
against in hiring or continued employ- 
ment because of age only.” 


3. “The help shall be divided into two 
classes, Journeymen and Apprentices. 
Where four or more Journeymen are 
employed every fourth Journeyman 
shall be 55 years of age or older, if 
available.” 


4. “When 8 or more plasterers are 
employed on one project, there shall 
be a superannuated man employed, at 
a rate of one superannuated man for 
every 8 plasterers. The wages to be 
agreed upon between the employer and 
the employees, but in any event, not 
less than 60 per cent of the regular 
wage scale.” 


Although no other provision of this 
category was found in the agreements 
studied, other types of such clauses may be 
included in contracts: for example, clauses 
which, in order to encourage the hiring of 
older workers, provide that certain jobs are 
to be set aside for these workers. 

The incidence of the hiring of older 
workers may be expected to vary from 
industry to industry. In certain industries, 
the nature of the work performed is not 
likely to attract older workers; in other 
industries, where the work is not too 
strenuous, more applications are likely to 
be received from older persons. The practice 
in hiring older workers may also vary from 
those areas where, for instance, the labour 





2It should be noted that in selecting older worker 
clauses from the sample of agreements studied, 
clauses dealing with handicapped workers as such 
were not included, even though these clauses might 
be of particular significance to older workers. 

3U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Older Workers 
under Collective Bargaining. Part I—Hiring, Reten- 
tion, Job Termination. Bulletin 1191-1, Sept. 1956, 
pages 7-10. 





force is predominantly young, to those 
where there is a large proportion of older 
workers. Factors such as the type of union 
security clause in effect or the average age 
of the union membership may have a 
bearing on the hiring of older workers. 
Pension plans and group insurance plans 
may also affect the policy regarding the 
hiring of older employees.® 


Retention of Older Workers 


Clauses dealing with the retention of the 
older employee’s services vary greatly in 
content and also in the way they are 
phrased. It is sometimes difficult to gain 
from reading them a clear notion of their 
practical application. 

“Retention” clauses can be broadly divided 
into two categories: those providing for 
the retention of the older worker’s services 
before he reaches retirement age, and after 
he has reached retirement age. 


Retention Before Worker Reaches 
Retirement Age 


There are several ways in which older 
worker clauses deal with the retention of 
an employee’s services before he reaches 
retirement age. The most frequent provides 
for the transfer of the employee to a more 
suitable job (Clause 5). The older worker 
may be enabled to retain his job at a reduced 
rate of earnings (Clause 6) or he may be 
given special consideration with regard to 
hours of work (Clause 7). 


Clause 5. “Employees who have given long 
and faithful service in the employ of 
the Corporation and who have become 
unable to handle their regular jobs will 
be given preference for such other 
employment as is suitable and avail- 
able.” 

6. “By mutual consent, rates may be 
reduced where an employee through 
age, physical handicap or other infirm- 
ity is not able to perform the task 
required with average efficiency.” 

7. “There shall be no discrimination 
in the wages, hours or other terms and 
conditions of employment based on age, 
sex or marital status, provided, how- 
ever, that such arrangements may be 
made for older employees with regard 
to hours of work.” 


Pay Adjustment 


As might be expected, an adjustment in 
pay usually follows the application of these 
provisions. However, some “retention” 
clauses (Clause 5, for instance) have 
nothing to say about pay adjustment. Other 





4 See Melvin K. Bers. Union Policy and the Older 
Workers. Institute of Industrial Relations, Univers- 
ity of California, Berkeley, 1957. 

5 See Canada. Department. of Labour. 
Plans and the Employment of Older 
Queen’s Printer, 1957. 


Pension 
Workers. 
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clauses deal with pay adjustment in various 
ways: as mentioned above, the employee 
may continue in the job at a reduced rate 
(Clause 6), or the clause may stipulate that 
the older worker will automatically receive 
the wage rate set for the job to which he 
is transferred (Clause 8); the new rate may 
be set at management discretion (Clause 
9) or through an agreement between the 
employer and the union (Clause 10). Some 
clauses (Clause 11, for instance) allow for 
pay adjustment by stipulating that the wage 
provisions will not apply to older employees 
incapacitated in the performance of their 
regular duties. Another clause provides for 
a special maximum rate to be paid to 
transferred older workers (Clause 12). 


Clause 8. “When an employee is transferred 
to a lower rated job because of inability 
to perform the job, health or request, 
his rate will be adjusted immediately 
to the rate of the job to which he is 
transferred.” 


9. “The Company shall have the pri- 
vilege of employing any workmen 
incapacitated by reason of accident, 
infirmity or advanced age at a wage 
less than that specified in the category 
concerned.” 


10. “Employees incapacitated for the 
performance of their regular duties by 
accident or disease resulting from their 
employment with the Company, or em- 
ployees who have given long years of 
continuous service in the plant and 
who have become unable to handle 
heavy work to advantage, shall be 
assigned to such light work as is avail- 
able at that time and that they are 
able to handle at a rate to be mutually 
agreed upon between the Company and 
the Union.” 

11. “Employees who, by reason of their 
age or physical disability are, or become 
no longer capable of maintaining a 
normal standard of efficiency (that is, 
of discharging the full requirements of 
their regular jobs), may be removed 
from the seniority list and the wage 
provisions of this agreement may not 
apply.” 

12. “Regardless of seniority provisions 
above, an employee who has given long 
and faithful service to the Company, 
or whose capacity is limited because 
of physical or mental handicaps or 
other infirmities may be employed at 
the discretion of the Company on suit- 
able work at a rate up to ten cents 
per hour below the basic rate for ware- 
house workers.” 


Seniority Adjustment 


In transferring older workers to different 
work, problems may arise in applying the 
general provisions regarding the transfer of 
employees under the seniority system. 

In some cases the way in which this 
problem is to be handled is not specified 
(for example, Clauses 5 and 8); however, 
it is possible that in these cases a satis- 
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factory informal arrangement has been 

worked out between the employer and the 

union. 

In other agreements there are more 
specific provisions: the transferred older 
worker may be removed from the seniority 
list (Clause 11) or the clause may be 
applied “regardless of seniority provisions” 
(Clause 12). One clause specifies that if 
the transfer of an older employee to lighter 
work “adversely affects” the seniority of 
another employee, then the transfer will be 
subject to the approval of the Union Com- 
mittee (Clause 13). 

Clause 13. “If the assignment of such em- 
ployees (ie. aged or partially in- 
capacitated employees) to lighter work 
will adversely affect the seniority status 
of any other employee in the seniority 
unit in which they are assigned, the 
assignment shall only be made after 
approval of the Local Union Com- 
mittee.” 


Retention After Worker Reaches 
Retirement Age 


There is also some variation in the clauses 
providing for the retention of the older 
worker after he has reached retirement age. 

Some of these clauses merely provide 
that pensioners will be given an opportunity 
to do part time or temporary work (Clauses 
14,- 15° and? 16,tor”examplem Clause, ts 
was included in an agreement covering 
hospital employees). Other clauses refer 
to the seniority status of the superannuated 
worker who is re-employed (Clauses 17 
and 18). For instance, Clause 17 stipulates 
that “men who have reached retirement 
age...may, at the discretion of the Com- 
pany, be exempted from the provisions of 
the seniority rules...” This clause also 
stipulates that the wage paid to the men 
who have reached retirement age will not 
be less than the rate of the new job they 
will perform. 

In Clause 19 a distinction in seniority 
status is made between the re-employed 
worker who has been on normal retirement 
and the one who has been retired on total 
and permanent disability pension. Some 
older worker clauses of the “after retire- 
ment” type are carried out at management 
discretion (Clause 17 for example) or are 
subject to agreement between the employer 
and the union (Clause 18). 


Clause 14. ‘Pensioners shall be given an option 
of doing part-time non-operating work 
in addition to drawing their pensions.” 
15. “Where possible, retired employees 
of long service shall be given the pre- 
ference of being employed for Holiday 
relief or seasonal employment.” 

16. “On the first day of the month 
after reaching retirement age (60 for 
females, 65 for males) every employee 
will automatically cease to be em- 
ployed, but the Company may re- 
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employ an individual over retirement 
age on a temporary basis.” 

17. ‘“‘Men who have reached retirement 
age, or who are not capable of per- 
forming their regular duties by reason 
of infirmity may, at the discretion of 
the Company, be exempted from the 
provisions of the seniority rules and 
may be pensioned off or given prefer- 
ence of such work as they are capable 
of performing and be paid a rate of 
wage not less than the rate of the job 
but the new rate will not be effective 
until a period of thirty (30) days has 
elapsed.” 

18. “Employees who by reason of being 
of an age whereby they are eligible 
to receive Old Age Pension under the 
existing laws of the Province of Ontario 
or who are physically disabled and are, 
in the judgment of the Company, no 
longer capable of maintaining a normal 
standard of efficiency, that is, of dis- 
charging the full requirements of their 
regular jobs, may be removed from the 
seniority list and the wage provisions 
of this Agreement need not apply. The 
parties hereto covenant that this clause 
will be interpreted by them in an effort 
to continue employment of such em- 
ployees wherever possible so that they 
may remain self-supporting and the 
parties hereto agree to confer amicably 
in respect of the individual cases so 
ey no employee may be unfairly dealt 
with.” 

19. “If he (i.e., the employee) retires 
or is automatically retired otherwise 
than on total and permanent disability 
pension and is subsequently re-em- 
ployed, he shall be considered a new 
employee and without seniority and 
shall not acquire or accumulate any 
seniority thereafter, except for the pur- 
pose of applying the provisions govern- 
ing Holiday Pay and Vacation Pay...” 


“,.-if he has been retired on total 
and permanent disability pension and 
if he recovers and is subsequently re- 
employed, he shall have his seniority 
reinstated as though he had been con- 
tinued on a sick leave during the 
period of his disability retirements.” 


Termination of Older Worker's Employment 


An older worker may quit his job for 
various reasons, such as finding other em- 
ployment, or becoming temporarily or 
permanently incapacitated. He may be dis- 
charged temporarily or permanently laid 
off. Or he may retire. 

The existence of seniority provisions in 
most collective agreements whereby em- 
ployees are laid off on the basis of seniority 
precludes a policy of laying off older 
employees first. Similarly, the existence of 
a grievance procedure that, by implication, 
requires that all discharges of employees 
must be “for cause” prevents employers 
from discharging employees merely because 
of advancing age. However, neither seniority 
provisions nor a grievance procedure pre- 
vent an employer from following a com- 
pulsory retirement policy whereby all em- 





ployees must cease their employment upon 
attaining a certain age, commonly 65. 

A study of collective agreements in manu- 
facturing industries (L.G. 1957, p. 454) 
showed that in eight agreements out of 
every ten seniority was recognized in lay- 
offs and rehiring. The same study also 
indicated that in 402 of the 458 contracts 
examined there was a grievance procedure 
providing for step-by-step negotiation and 
final arbitration, if necessary, of complaints. 

Oieinterests also are the results of a 
special study on grievance procedures in 
collective agreements in manufacturing 
(L.G. 1952, p. 601), which indicated that 
in 154 out of the 510 agreements studied, 
grievances alleging improper discharge were 
given special attention and were subject to 
shortened procedures. 


Among the 37 older worker clauses, one 
only provided that: “The age of a member 
employee shall have no bearing on his 
qualification in the matter of continuous 
employment.” 


Retirement Age Provisions and Termination 
of Older Worker’s Employment 


The time when an older worker’s em- 
ployment will be terminated is often deter- 
mined by the type of retirement provision 
in effect. A survey of 141 establishments 
made for the purpose of this study indicated 
that in 67 of them there was a compulsory 
retirement age, compared with 52 establish- 
ments with an optional provision. Of the 
67 compulsory retirement age provisions, 33 
had fixed the retirement age at 65 (for 
male workers), 12 at between 66 and 69, 
and 21 at 70. (In 22 establishments, no 
information could be obtained on the retire- 
ment age provision.) 


It should be mentioned, however, that 
at least two of the older worker clauses 
providing for the retention of the older 
worker’s services after he has reached 





retirement age (Clauses 14 and 16) were 
in effect in a bargaining unit where there 
was a compulsory retirement provision. Nor 
can it always be assumed that a compul- 
sory retirement policy automatically leads, 
in all cases, to the complete termination of 
the older worker’s employment at a certain 
fixed age.® 

Factors such as the union’s or manage- 
ment’s general policy towards retirement, 
the age of union membership, the general 
state of the economy or the economic 
conditions or prospects of the industry 
concerned may influence the attitude of 
managers and union officials towards the 
termination of the older worker’s employ- 
ment. 


As mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, only one older worker clause among 
the 37 examined specifically dealt with the 
termination of the older worker’s employ- 
ment. This clause was found in an agree- 
ment signed in a publishing company where 
it does not seem that a pension plan was 
in effect. This clause reads as follows: 
(a) Any employee discharged for reasons of 

infirmity or incapacity, or economy of 
operations or old age, shall receive sever- 


ance pay in a lump sum in accordance 
with the following schedule: 


(1) Up to 2 years service—wages due, 

(2) Over 2 years service, but under 3— 
wages due, plus two weeks, 

(3) Over 3 years service, but under 4— 
wages due, plus three weeks, 

(4) For each additional year of service 
thereafter, up to a maximum of 14 
years, one week’s additional wages, 
with maximum severance pay of 14 
weeks salary, plus wages due. 

In another paragraph of this provision, it 
was specified that: “Employees leaving after 
long service may be given, on review, 
recognition in a bonus from the Company.” 


6For further details, see ‘““‘Types of Retirement 
Policy in Canadian Industrial Pension Plans’, 
Labour Gazette 1954, pp. 1238-1243. 


7 See M. K. Bers, work cited. 


U.S. Unemployment Lower in August but Rate Higher 
} The number of United States workers without jobs declined by 318,000 between 


mid-July and mid-August to 3,426,000. 


Because the decline was less than normal for this time of year, the seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment rose to 54 per cent, the same as a year earlier. 

Employment, which usually improves in August, declined by 353,000. Despite the 
reduction, the employment total set an August record of 67,241,000. 

The steel strike and the shutdown of auto assembly lines for model changeovers 
resulted in less than the usual reduction in unemployment, according to the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Labor. 
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Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation in Canada in 1999 
At 1959 sessions, B.C. Legislature replaces Trade-unions Act, Newfoundland 


passes Trade Union (Emergency Provisions) Act and amends Labour Relations 
Act. Manitoba, Ontario, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick amend Acts 


At the 1959 sessions, the British Colum- 
bia Legislature replaced the Trade-unions 
Act by a new Act of the same name and 
amended the Constitution Act to make 
picketing of government buildings unlawful; 
the Newfoundland Legislature passed the 
Trade Union (Emergency Provisions) Act 
and amended the Labour Relations Act; and 
Manitoba, Ontario, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick amended labour rela- 
tions legislation. In Saskatchewan the 
Queen’s Bench Act was amended to abolish 
ex parte injunctions in labour disputes. 


British Columbia 


The new British Columbia Trade-unions 
Act, which replaces the former Trade-unions 
Act first enacted in 1902, breaks new 
ground by declaring a trade union to be 
a legal entity open to damage actions. 
Under its provisions, both trade unions and 
employers’ organizations are declared legal 
entities for purposes of prosecuting and 
being prosecuted for offences against the 
Labour Relations Act and for purposes of 
suing and being sued under the Trade- 
unions Act. 

The law also sets out the circumstances 
in which picketing may legally be carried 
on. It limits the use of ex parte injunctions 
in connection with a “legal” strike or lock- 
out and provides that such injunctions are 
to be effective for a maximum of four 
days. 

In brief, the section of the Act which 
sets out the conditions under which a trade 
union or anyone authorized by the trade 
union may picket restricts picketing to legal 
strikes and to premises where an actual 
dispute is in progress. Further, it authorizes 
picketing only by the union whose members 
are on strike or locked out. 

The legislation was introduced by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Lyle Wicks, in 
March. In the preceding months, the Minis- 
ter had asked for representations from 
labour and management for improvement 
in the laws governing labour relations in 
the province. 

According to press reports, among the 
representations received were requests from 
the Chamber of Commerce to repeal the 
Trade-unions Act “to abolish special privi- 
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leges granted to unions”. The Building and 
Construction Industries Exchange of British 
Columbia, in a brief presented in December 
1958, also advocated reform of the law 
in respect to picketing, pointing out that 
picketing, providing unions give only infor- 
mation and there is no violence or anything 
unlawful, is permitted under the Trade- 
unions Act as an organizing tactic and as 
a means of compelling an employer to 
accept union terms. 


“It could be,” the brief stated, “that the 
employer has a perfectly legitimate reason 
for not entering into a trade union agree- 
ment—that his employees themselves do 
not wish to become members and are not 
desirous of joining a union. But all this is 
brushed aside by the placing of pickets and 
the activities of the unions in personally 
contacting the subtrades and_ suppliers, 
warning them not to cross picket lines. The 
result of such picketing allowed by the 
Trade-unions Act causes great hardship to 
industry and business, and particularly if 
it is a small business.” The Wancouver 
Board of Trade, in its brief, advocated, 
among other things, that unions should be 
made legally responsible. 


In introducing the Bill, the Minister 
referred to the concern he said was felt 
in the province during 1958 over labour- 
management relations. Time lost through 
industrial strife was highest since 1952 and 
nine times greater than in 1958. He 
reviewed the need for trade union protec- 
tion which inspired the Trade-unions Act 
of 1902 and said that Act lacked clarity, 
was ambiguous, was ineffective in con- 
trolling the use of injunctions and was 
confused concerning the law on picketing. 

The new Act has seven main provisions. 
First, it states the conditions under which 
a trade union may picket (in the words of 
the Act, “persuade or endeavour to per- 
suade” anyone not to do certain things): 
there must be a strike which is not illegal 
under the Labour Relations Act, or a 
lockout; the persons who may picket are 
the trade union whose members are on 
strike or locked out or anyone authorized 
by it; the picketing must be at the em- 
ployer’s place of business, operations, or 


employment; it must be carried on without 
acts that are otherwise unlawful. 

If these conditions are met, 
union may 


persuade or endeavour to persuade anyone 
not to 


(a) enter the employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 


(c) do business with the employer. 

In all other circumstances, a trade union or 
other person is prohibited from persuading 
or endeavouring to persuade anyone not to 
enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or deal in or 
handle the products of any person; or do 
business with any person. 

This section, by prohibiting all persuasion, 
including picketing as well as other forms, 
except that carried on in support of a legal 
strike or in support of locked-out em- 
ployees, would appear to make any kind of 
secondary boycott or sympathetic action 
illegal. 

The next provision deals with remedies. 
Only civil remedies are provided. If anyone 
violates the above provision, he is liable 
in damages to anyone injured thereby. 

Further, the Act provides civil remedies 
for infractions of the Labour Relations 
Act in addition to the sanctions already 
provided. Any person who does anything 
prohibited under the Labour Relations Act, 
or fails to do anything that is required by 
that Act, is liable in damages to the injured 
person. 

This provision is described in the ex- 
planatory note of the Legislative Counsel 
accompanying the Bill as a clarification of 
the law. The Labour Relations Act, besides 
defining particular offences and setting 
maximum fines for them, provides that a 
trade union, employers’ organization or 
person who does anything prohibited by 
the Act or neglects to do anything required 
by the Act is guilty of an offence and is 
liable on summary conviction to a fine. 
It is further provided that no prosecution 
for an offence under the Act shall be 
instituted except with the consent in writing 
of the Labour Relations Board. 

There are also other sanctions under the 
Act that may be applied in the case of 
an illegal strike in which a union or its 
members or the employees represented by 
it have participated. There is no mention 
in the Act of civil liability for a breach 
of its provisions. 

However, there have been a series of 
cases in the British Columbia courts which 
have held that a breach of the Act does 
give rise to an action in damages against 
a trade union (See, for example, the 


a trade 


Wheaton case, L.G. 1957, p. 468; and the 
Therien* case; 12G:;, April) ps 398). ‘The 
new Act incorporates in legislation the 
principle recognized in these cases and 
opens the way for suits against an employer, 
employers’ organization, or trade union. 
Any doubt as to a trade union’s capacity 
to be sued or prosecuted as an entity, or to 
sue or prosecute, is removed. A trade union 
and an employers’ organization are declared 
to be legal entities “for the purposes of 
prosecuting and being prosecuted for 
offences against the Labour Relations Act 
and for the purposes of suing and being 
sued under this Act”. 

A trade union or employers’ organization 
is made responsible for the acts of its 
members. The Act states that the act of 
any member of an employers’ organization 
or trade union is presumed, unless the con- 
trary is shown, to be done, authorized, or 
concurred in by the employers’ organiza- 
tion or trade union. 

Another provision makes the common 
law of civil conspiracy not applicable to a 
trade union involved in a labour dispute. 
It states that any act done by two or more 
members of a trade union, if done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a labour dis- 
pute, is not actionable unless the act would 
be wrongful if done without any agreement 
or combination. A labour dispute is defined 
as: “a difference or apprehended difference 
between an employer or a group of em- 
ployers and one or more of his or their 
employees or a trade-union as to matters 
or things affecting or relating to terms or 
conditions of employment or work done 
orto, be done. 

Up to the passing of this Act there was 
no legislation in British Columbia that 
removed trade unions from the law of 
civil conspiracy. There is a similar provi- 
sion in the Ontario Rights of Labour Act 
and the Saskatchewan Trade Unions Act. 

The Act also limits the use of ex parte 
injunctions (that is, temporary restraining 
orders issued by the courts on the applica- 
tion of one party without a hearing of both 
sides). It states that, in respect of any act 
relating to a strike or lockout that is not 
illegal under the Labour Relations Act, an 
ex parte injunction shall not be granted by 
a court except “to safeguard public order; 
or to prevent substantial or irreparable 
injury to property”. When such an ex 
parte injunction is granted, it shall not be 
for a period longer than four clear days. 

The final section of the Act repeals the 
former Trade-unions Act, which declared 
trade unions were not liable in damages 
for acts of their members in connection 
with a labour dispute which were not 
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authorized or concurred in by its officers 
acting within their authority, or by a 
majority vote of the members. (Under the 
new Act a trade union is still not liable 
in damages for the unauthorized acts of 
its members but the onus is placed on the 
union to show that it has not authorized 
or concurred in such acts.) 

Further, it stated that a trade union and 
its officers could not be enjoined from, or 
held liable in damages for, communicating 
facts to workmen or other persons or for 
mere persuasion of others, without threats, 
or for publishing information with regard 
to a labour dispute. 

Legislation was also passed in British 
Columbia, an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion Act, making it unlawful to “picket, 
watch or beset” any Government building 
in the province with intent to induce em- 
ployees of the Crown to cease work. This 
legislation was introduced following a strike 
of provincial civil servants on March 13 
(L.G., April, p. 354). To be proclaimed 
in force, it was designed, according to the 
press, to give the Government “a continuing 
injunction” against a recurrence of similar 
strikes. Explanatory notes attached to the 
Bill stated: “It is obvious that the Executive 
must ensure the continuation without inter- 
ference or interruption of public services 
provided by the Crown in the right of the 
Province. This measure is intended to deal 
with such interference should it occur.” 

The Act prohibits all picketing designed 
to persuade anyone temporarily to withdraw 
his services from the provincial Government 
or any of its departments, or from any 
board or commission appointed by an Act 
of the Legislature or by Order in Council 
(except the British Columbia Power Com- 
mission, the Liquor Control Board, or the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company) 
or to persuade anyone to do or to refrain 
from doing anything in contravention of 
his oath of office or of the statute from 
which his duties devolve. 


Newfoundland 


The Newfoundland Trade Union (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act revoked the certifi- 
cation of Locals 2-254 and 2-255 of the 
International Woodworkers of America and 
declared void any collective agreement in 
force between these locals and employers. 
Re-certification of these two locals is 
prohibited without the consent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Act was described in its long title 
as an Act to make provision for safeguard- 
ing the public interest. Its preamble stated 
that, because of the lawlessness existing in 
connection with strikes in the woods labour 
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part of the pulp and paper industry, a state 
of grave emergency existed and it was 
necessary to take extraordinary steps to 
bring an end to the emergency. 


A second Act, the Labour Relations 
(Amendment) Act, contains four main 
provisions. It provides for the dissolution 
of a trade union by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council under certain conditions; it sets 
out new bases on which a union may be 
decertified; it forbids secondary boycotts; 
and it permits a trade union to be sued 
for an unlawful act. 


A new section was added to the Act 
empowering the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to dissolve any trade union in the 
province which is a branch, local or affiliate 
of a trade union or body, group or organiza- 
tion of trade unions outside the province, 
if it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council that a substantial number of 
the superior officers, agents or representa- 
tives of such union or body of unions 
outside Newfoundland have been convicted 
of any heinous crime, and any or all of 
them retain offices in the union organiza- 
tion. 

Where a trade union is dissolved, any 
collective agreement to which it is a party 
at the date of dissolution becomes void 
and, if it is a certified bargaining agent, its 
certification is revoked. 

If, after dissolution, a trade union con- 
tinues to carry on the activities of the 
union (holding meetings, collecting dues 
from its members, or in any way holding 
itself out to be a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act) or does anything pro- 
hibited by the Act, it is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine of up to $5,000. For 
committing any of the same offences, a 
member, officer, agent or representative of 
the union may be fined up to $1,000 or, in 
default of payment, may be imprisoned for 
up to six months. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations providing for the disposi- 
tion of the assets of a dissolved union. 


The section of the Act authorizing the 
Board to decertify when, in its opinion, a 
certified union no longer represents the 
majority of the employees in the unit was 
replaced by a new section setting out new 
conditions under which the Board may, 
upon application or of its own motion, 
revoke certification. 

As before, the Board may decertify when 
it is satisfied that a union has lost the 
support of the majority, and also when, in 
its opinion, (1) a certified bargaining agent 
has ceased to be a trade union or (2) when 
the employer has ceased to be the employer 





of the employees in the unit for which it 
was certified. 


The Board may also decertify (a) where 
any union officer or representative has been 
convicted of an offence against the Criminal 
Code in connection with a trade dispute 
and continues as an officer or representa- 
tive; (b) where a union officer or repre- 
sentative has been convicted of an offence 
under the Labour Relations Act and con- 
tinues to hold office, or where the union 
itself has been convicted of a breach of 
the Labour Relations Act; (c) where an 
employer has been excluded generally or 
specifically from Section 12 of the Act; 
(d) where an injunction other than an 
interim injunction has been granted against 
a union, or against any union officer, agent, 
representative or member, in connection 
with a trade dispute; and (e) where a 
judgment has been given against a union 
or any of its officers, members, agents or 
representatives in respect of a tortious act. 

The new Section 11 also provides that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, 
after due inquiry, revoke the certification 
of a union, whether or not the Board is 
considering such action. Where certification 
has been thus revoked, the Board is pre- 
cluded from entertaining a new application 
for certification without the consent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Any col- 
lective agreement held by a decertified union 
is void from the date of revocation of its 
certificate. 

The third main provision of the amend- 
ing Act is its prohibition of secondary 
boycotts. This provision is very similar to 
the prohibition of secondary boycotts in 
the U.S. Taft-Hartley Act. For a contraven- 
tion of the new Section 43A the penalty 
is a maximum fine of $5,000 for a union 
and $500 or three months imprisonment 
for an individual. 

A final amendment makes a trade union 
or organization of trade unions suable in 
an action for damages in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been committed 
by or on behalf of the union or organization 
of unions, and the trade union or organiza- 
tion of unions is held legally responsible 
for any act or thing done or omitted by 
any of its officers, members, agents or 
representatives. 


The press has reported that the Premier 
of Newfoundland stated in the Legislature 
on July 3 that some amendments to the 
Labour Relations (Amendment) Act (not 
full repeal) would be introduced at the 
next session. 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, several amendments were 
made to the Labour Relations Act, one of 
which gives a trade union the right to 
prosecute in its own name for an offence 
under the Act. This amendment resulted 
from a Court decision. In the Walterson 
case (L.G. 1955, p. 565) it was held that 
a trade union was not a legal entity and 
did not have the right to prosecute for 
offences under the Act. 


Other changes, described by the Minister 
as “administrative,” were recommended by 
the Manitoba Labour Board. 


One of these permits the Board to make 
an exception, notwithstanding the time- 
limits in the Act for the making of an 
application for certification, and to allow 
an application to be made at any time if 
it considers that employer or employees or 
both would suffer substantial and irremedi- 
able damage or loss if an application were 
not entertained. A similar provision was 
added to the Act in 1957 with respect to 
applications for revocation of certification 
or termination of bargaining rights. 


The section of the Act dealing with 
revocation of certification and termination 
of bargaining rights was amended to lay 
down the same conditions (that is, limita- 
tions as to when applications may be made) 
with respect to making application for a 
revocation of certification as were already 
laid down for making application for the 
termination of bargaining rights in respect 
of an uncertified bargaining agent which is 
or has been a party to a collective agree- 
ment. 


Amendments were also made to the sec- 
tion stating that in the case of a merger 
of businesses of two or more employers the 
collective agreements in force remain in 
effect until their terms expire. These make 
it clear that the provision is applicable 
where one collective agreement is in force 
as when there are two or more existing 
agreements, and that such agreement is 
binding, until duly terminated, on the unit 
on behalf of which the agreement was made 
as well as on the bargaining agent and the 
employer who is the owner of the amal- 
gamated businesses. 


Ontario 


In order to expedite the work of the 
Labour Relations Board, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act was amended to 
authorize the appointment of one or more 
deputy vice-chairmen so that the Board may 
sit in more than two divisions simul- 
taneously. The Board was formerly author- 
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ized to sit in two divisions, one under the 
chairman and the other under the vice- 
chairman. 

Speaking in the debates of the Legislature, 
the Minister of Labour said that amend- 
ments to the Act would not be made 
piecemeal but that a complete review of 
the Act would be made in the next year 
after a thorough and complete study of 
the Report of the Select Committee on 
Labour Relations (L.G., April, p. 366). 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Trade Union 
Act was amended to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Labour Relations Board. 

The Board is to consist of such number 
of persons as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may determine. The Act stipulates, 
however, that when the Board consists 
of three members, one is to be representative 
of labour and one representative of em- 
ployers. 

The Board is to perform the functions 
formerly fulfilled by the Minister of Labour 
or such of those functions as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may designate. The 
provisions setting out the powers and duties 
of the Board are similar to those set out 
in the Acts of other jurisdictions. As in 
Nova Scotia, the Board may in a stated case 
refer to the Supreme Court of the province 
any question which, in its opinion, is a 
question of law. 

Another amendment added a provision to 
the Act stating that, from the time certifica- 
tion is granted until a collective agreement 


has been signed, an employer is forbidden 
to alter any wage rate or other term or 
condition of employment, without the con- 
sent of the employees concerned. A some- 
what similar provision is contained in the 
federal Act and in most of the other 
provincial Acts. 


New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick, municipal employees 
will now be covered by the Labour Relations 
Act unless specifically excluded by resolu- 
tion of the municipality, as in Ontario. 

The Act as amended enables a munici- 
pality or a board or commission of which 
one or more members are appointed by a 
municipality to declare by resolution that 
the Act shall not apply to it in its relations 
with its employees or any of them. This 
reverses the former provision, under which 
municipal employees were excluded unless 
brought under the Act by resolution of the 
municipal council. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan, the Queen’s Bench Act 
was amended to abolish ex parte injunctions 
in connection with labour disputes. 

Previously, the Act limited ex parte in- 
terim injunctions in labour disputes to a 
maximum period of four days. In future, 
a union, through one of its officers or 
representatives, must receive notice of the 
employer’s application for an injunction 
and will be given an opportunity to present 
its case in court before any injunction is 
issued. 





McGill University’s 11th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


On general theme, “Unions and the Future,” five speakers deal with particular 
issues that confront unions in present stage of their development. Four-man 
panel and conference speakers participate in discussion at close of conference 


The 11th annual industrial relations con- 
ference, held at McGill University on 
September 10 and 11, dealt with the sub- 
ject “Unions and the Future,” the main 
interest being centred on the particular 
issues that confront the unions in the pre- 
sent stage of their development. The con- 
ference was attended by some 170 delegates 
representing business firms, labour organi- 
zations, employers’ organizations, other 
universities, and federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. 
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Five speakers addressed the meetings. 
The first of these was Prof. Richard A. 
Lester, Professor of Economics in the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University, who has held positions on a 
number of United States government 
bodies. His subject was “Unions in the 
Next Decade”. Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Economics 
and Political Science of McGill University, 
spoke on “Some Aspects of the Canadian 
Wage Structure—Implications for Union 
Policy”. 





The dinner speaker was Oakley Dagleish, 
Editor and Publisher of the Globe and 
Mail, whose subject was “Reflections From 
Experience”. Prof. Archibald B. Cox, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Harvard University, who 
has served as a specialist in labour law on 
government bodies in the United States 
and is at present Chairman of the Advisory 
Panel on Labor-Management Relations 
Law to the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, spoke 
on “Legislating the Internal Behaviour of 
Unions”. Prof. F. R. Scott, Macdonald 
Professor of Law at McGill University, 
discussed “Federal Jurisdiction over Labour 
Relations—A New Look”. 

Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Centre at McGill, was 
the chairman at all the sessions. 

The panel whose discussion wound up 
the conference consisted of K. G. K. Baker, 
Executive Assistant to the President of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd.; D. G. 
Pyle, a member of the Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute; Leo R. Ro- 
bach, partner in the firm of Research 
Associates and Editor and Publisher of 
Labor Facts and Renseignements Ouvriers; 
and Dr. Eugene Forsey, Research Director 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. Dr. 
Forsey substituted for Gérard Picard, until 
recently President of the National Metal 
Trades Federation (CCCL), who was un- 
able to attend. 

The principal speakers at the conference 
also took part in the panel discussion, and 
a number of the delegates contributed 
questions or comments. 


Prof. Richard A. Lester 


History seems to show that the labour 
movement, on the whole, has a low momen- 
tum—at least measured in membership 
expansion—except in times of war, emer- 
gency or widespread unemployment and 
economic distress, said Prof. Lester in the 
first address at the convention. 

There was no reason to think that there 
were any influences that would “stimulate 
the American labour movement into a 
renaissance during the next decade or two,” 
he added. On the contrary, he thought that 
“developments seem more likely to retard 
than to propel organized labour as a whole 
in the United States”. 

The speaker, whose address took the form 
of a review of the main conclusions given 
in his book As Unions Mature, published 
a year earlier, said that although American 
unionism has reached “institutional middle 
age,” our ideas about it are still strongly 
influenced by its period of “militant tur- 
bulence and internal strife” during the 
1930’s and early 1940’s. Among the signs 
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of maturity were: “considerable loss of 
missionary zeal, a slowdown in the rate of 
growth, greater centralization of control 
at national headquarters, and an entrenched 
political machine which frowns on insur- 
gency.” 

Prof. Lester admitted that his remarks 
did not apply so much to unions in non- 
manufacturing, especially the craft unions 
in such industries as building and printing. 
These latter unions, he said, had lost none 
of their elan in the last 30 years. They 
were then, and still are, “business oriented”. 


My analysis is directed primarily to the 
national union and the relationships of the 
local to the national. In my opinion, these 
are and will be the important aspects of 
unionism in the United States from an over-all 
point of view. No one would deny that 
vigorous locals can be found in a variety of 
unions. The point is, what are the general 
trends? 


Admitting a difference between unions in 
manufacturing and those in non-manufac- 
turing, he thought that above the local level 
many such differences diminish. “Given 
sufficient time, no American union seems to 
escape the stabilizing, routinizing, moderat- 
ing processes,” the speaker said. 

Sketching the development of unions in 
the United States, Prof. Lester said that only 
in the 1890’s was a stable form of unionism 
clearly established—“the Gompers type of 
‘business unionism’ ”. Since then there had 
been only three periods in which union 
membership increased in proportion to the 
eligible work force: the time of deep 
depression from 1896 to 1904, following 
the Spanish-American War in the 1890's; 
the World War I period from 1914 to 1920; 
and the period of the Great Depression, 
climaxed by World War II, which included 
the years from 1935 to 1945. 

Except during these periods of deep 
depression or war, the speaker asserted, 
total union membership was on a plateau, 
or at least failed to expand in terms of 
eligible workers. In 1946 some 36 per cent 
of the non-agricultural employees in the 
United States were in unions, and that 
percentage had not been exceeded since. 

Among the developments that Prof. Les- 
ter believed likely to retard union growth 
were the increasing affluence of society; the 
decline in the inequality of wages, “with 
working wives reducing income differences 
between the families of manual and mana- 
gerial employees”; and the promotion by 
unions of the non-wage interests of their 
members, e.g., employee benefits and wel- 
fare. “In a sense, the very success of 
unionism curtails the need and opportuni- 
ties for new conquests,” he said. 

In the affluent society, much of the con- 
cern for the “underdog” that in the past 
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had provided the stimulus to union expan- 
sion had disappeared; and greater equality 
of income had undermined the reformist 
spirit, Prof. Lester said. In the absence 
of a major depression or some other event 
causing an upheaval in society, he found it 
hard to discover the motive power for a 
new big push in union expansion. He 
thought a major depression was unlikely 
but, even if one did occur, it was unlikely 
that it would enlarge the appeal of unionism. 

Automation, far from providing the 
motive power for union expansion, had so 
far served as a retarding influence, “reduc- 
ing the membership base of the large indus- 
trial unions in mass-production lines”. 

The change in management’s attitude 
towards industrial relations has worked 
against union expansion during the past 
decade and would do so in the future. 
Evidence of this change was found in many 
developments, from foreman training and 
expert industrial relations staffs to the 
human relations approach. Managements 
in large firms have become particularly sen- 
sitive to employee interests, Prof. Lester 
said. 

Although to the managed, management can 
seem oppressive and, at times, unfair or insen- 
sitive, the managements of large corporations 
have gone to considerable efforts to reduce 
the irritations, the insecurities, and the inferior 
status characteristic of factory employment. It 
is worth observing that in the United States 
(and I presume in Canada) there is little 
demand for joint consultation, codetermination, 
or joint union-management administration of 
industry such as one finds in England, Sweden, 
and Germany. I think that the human relations 
developments in management here have helped 
to forestall such a demand. 

If the unions were to expand largely in 
the future they must appeal to and organize 
the rapidly growing white-collar and non- 
manual workers, a high proportion of whom 
are “union-resistant females,” Prof. Lester 
said. 

He did not think that political activity 
would provide a source for rejuvenation. 
“Political activity does not seem to be a 
promising substitute for collective bargain- 
ing as a means of enlarging the appeal and 
membership of unions,” he said. 

“Although the future is filled with uncer- 
tainties, the preponderance of evidence 
seems to point towards union stability and 
restraint rather than revival of the old 
spirit and great new conquests,” Prof. Les- 
ter said in concluding. In fact, he thought 
that the labour movement “is apt to 
experience some further reduction in zeal 
and drive, continued levelling out of. its 
growth curve, and a settling down to a 
rather unexciting existence in the midst of 
comparative moderation and economic 
opulence.” 
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Discussion Period 

During the discussion that followed his 
address, Prof. Lester, answering a comment 
from the audience that the attitude of 
unions in collective bargaining did not 
support his view that unions were becoming 
more moderate, said that the main func- 
tions of unions were tending to gravitate 
upwards from the local to the regional, 
multi-plant or multi-unit level. He cited 
present bargaining methods in the United 
States coal industry. It was at the higher 
levels that there was more moderation, he 
thought. At the local level there might be 
no less militancy than before. 

However, he argued that many of the 
differences between labour and management 
had been settled, e.g., grievance procedure, 
incentives, procedure in layoffs. He thought 
that present grievances of labour were not 
of the same character, and were less basic 
than they had been in the past. Time lost 
through strikes was tending to diminish all 
over the world, he pointed out. 

A member of the audience disagreed with 
Prof. Lester’s view that management had 
become more humane in its dealings with 
employees, suggesting, rather, that manage- 
ment had merely become more adept in 
manipulation. Management’s attitude in 
layoffs, for example, had not changed 
materially, labour still being regarded as 
a commodity. 

Prof. Lester partly agreed that manage- 
ment had become more adept in manipula- 
tion rather than more humane. But manage- 
ment had also changed its horizon. Its 
attitude in layoffs had changed: there was 
more security for the worker. 

Emphasizing the importance of competi- 
tion as a stimulant in the trade union move- 
ment, he said it would take some kind of 
competition to get the white-collar groups 
organized, and it was possible that the 
professional associations might provide the 
rivalry needed. Management had learned 
how to forestall union moves but it might 
not be so successful against professional 
societies. 


Dr. Sylvia Ostry 

It is likely that skill, regional and inter- 
industrial wage differentials in Canada, 
already wide by comparison with those of 
other countries, will not diminish within 
the foreseeable future but will remain 
unchanged or, more likely, will increase, 
said Dr. Sylvia Ostry. 

This conclusion, howveer, she said, 
depended on three “ifs”: if the rapid rate of 
expansion continues, if we manage to keep 
inflation at a creep rather than a gallop, 
and if there is no concerted egalitarian 
program on the part of the unions. 


Dealing first with skill differentials, Dr. 
Ostry presented a table which suggested 
that in Canada there had been “a slowing 
down and in cases a reversal of the tendency 
during the war and early postwar period 
towards compression of occupational dif- 
ferentials”. Her data showed that in the 
20 industries represented there had been a 
marked compression of differentials between 
1943 and 1949. After 1949, all the indus- 
tries except construction showed a slowing- 
up of this compression and in six of them 
there had been a widening of the gap 
between skilled and unskilled rates. 

Some of this lessening of the pressure 
towards narrowing differentials might be 
due, she said, to union policy in certain 
industries; but a more fundamental cause 
had been “the long postwar period of very 
rapid expansion in Canada which has pro- 
duced, in the past few years, more or less 
severe shortages of many types of skilled 
labour, shortages only partly relieved by 
selective immigration”. 

The Gordon Commission Report on 
Skilled and Professional Manpower, the 
speaker pointed out, suggested that these 
shortages will become more severe if the 
present rate of development continues. If 
inflationary pressures are kept in hand in 
the future—an important proviso “because 
inflation is the father of the flat-rate 
increase’—and if the Canadian economy 
continues its vigorous rate of expansion, 
“we may expect some degree of widening 
of many skill differentialsk—in the absence 
of specific union or governmental policy to 
counteract it”. 


The long-run secular influences which tend 
to narrow the premium for skill (increasing 
educational opportunities, breakdown of crafts, 
minimum wage legislation, drying up of rural 
supplies of labour, etc.,) may, in other words, 
be swamped by the high demand for skills 
inherent in a rapid pace of economic develop- 
ment. 


Passing on to the question of inter- 
industry wage differentials, the speaker said 
that she had found evidence of a narrowing 
of these differentials in Canada during the 
1945-49 period. During this period the 
higher the wage level of an industry the 
smaller had been the proportionate increase 
in wages. However, absolute, as distinct 
from proportionate wage gains “were 
remarkably uniform for the sample of indus- 
tries”’. 

During the 1949-1956 period, on the 
other hand, both absolute and relative inter- 
industry differentials widened, the speaker 
said. “The uniform increases of the pre- 
ceding period gave way to differential in- 
creases, markedly higher for high-wage 
industries than for low-wage industries... 
The much-publicized compression of most 
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national wage structures does not apply to 
the Canadian case after the initial period 
of postwar inflation.” 

Measurement of the regional wage struc- 
ture in Canada presents more difficulties 
than does that of any other aspect of rela- 
tive wages, Dr. Ostry said. In fact, it might 
be argued that there is no regional struc- 
ture, “only a mixture of occupational, 
inter-industry and sex differentials”. 

However, using the rates for hourly-rated 
male common factory labour, which was 
practically the only relevant data available, 
it appeared that between 1943 and 1945, 
as a result of the war, full employment and 
the vigorous wage policy of the new indus- 
trial unions,* New Brunswick, at the lower 
end of the scale, had come up rather 
markedly; the Prairies fell behind, and Que- 
bec and British Columbia improved their 
positions slightly. The net result had been 
a considerable increase in uniformity in the 
regional wage structure. 

“Since 1945 the Maritimes have lost 
ground again, but the most striking develop- 
ment has been the decline of the Prairies 
relative to Ontario (this is surprising in 
the case of Alberta, where the developments 
in oil seem to have little affected the wages 
of unskilled factory labour),” the speaker 
said. “The rapid development of the On- 
tario economy has out-paced even that 
of B.C., whose relative advantage has 
somewhat declined.” The trend towards 
uniformity previously mentioned has there- 
fore not continued into the postwar period. 

Long-run forces, however, Dr. Ostry said, 
are making for the more even distribution 
of industry across the country; and these, 
together with deliberate policy measures in 
the same direction, will undoubtedly bring 
about greater uniformity of relative wages 
in Canada. 

From the meagre data available, based on 
labouring rates by establishment for 1957 
for Quebec and Ontario, Dr. Ostry said 
that the inter-establishment wage differentials 
seemed substantial, especially in Quebec. 


The chief cause of the relatively greater 
variation in Quebec was found to be the 
relatively greater inter-industry dispersion—but 
in a special sense. I found that in the high- 
wage industries there was little difference 
between the average rate paid in Ontario and 
Quebec—a high-wage industry is a high-wage 
industry. But the interprovincial gap between 
the low-wage industries was large—the low- 
wage industries in Quebec are very low. 

“It seemed reasonable to conclude from 
this,” the speaker said, “that the pressure 
of the relatively larger supply of unskilled 
labour in Quebec had little impact in cer- 
tain industries which were, for a variety 
of reasons that remain to be explored, 


to some degree insulated.” 
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Discussion Period 


During the discussion period Dr. Ostry 
declined to express any opinion on the 
effect of union pressure on wages in general, 
but she said that in regard to wage dif- 
ferences between individuals and between 
the sexes the impact of the unions had been 
clear. As the area widens the impact 
lessens. Unions were more concerned with, 
and have more control over personal differ- 
entials, although the effectiveness varied in 
individual unions. 


Where wide redistribution of income had 
occurred it was clearly attributable to poli- 
tical influences, she remarked. 


When asked to what extent job evaluation 
maintained wage differentials, Dr. Ostry 
said that this was a matter of union policy. 
It depended on whether unions will respond 
to market pressures, or will persist in 
attempts at greater equality. She thought 
that market influences should have an 
important effect on union policy. 


A delegate who had experience of con- 
ditions in Alberta was asked how the 
unfavourable position of that province 
(along with the other Prairie Provinces) in 
the matter of regional wage differentials 
could be explained, in the face of the great 
expansion of the oil industry. He said that 
in most towns in Alberta there was not 
much industry, and the numbers engaged in 
the oil industry were not large. It was also 
pointed out by another delegate that the 
demand in the Alberta oil industry would be 
mainly for skilled labour. (Dr. Ostry’s 
data concerned only unskilled labour.) 

To the question as to whether the narrow- 
ing of skill differentials in the future would 
not lead to a shortage of skilled labour, 
Prof. Lester said that although one would 
think that this would be so, studies made 
in the highly industrialized countries of 
England and Sweden showed that narrow 
differentials did not discourage people from 
acquiring skills. Apparently it takes a “ter- 
rific’ narrowing of differentials to have that 
erect: 

The prestige attaching to skilled work, 
the better prospects of promotion for skilled 
people, and the low regard for unskilled 
work induced by the educational system 
were apparently sufficient to counterbalance 
smallness of direct money incentives to 
acquire skill. 


Oakley Dagleish 


In this country no issue is more important 
than industrial relations—the affairs between 
two groups essential to business, said Oakley 
Dagleish, the dinner speaker at the con- 
ference. 
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Mr. Dagleish recalled that in the past he 
and others had spent a good deal of time 
trying to preach the gospel of labour- 
management production committees. Al- 
though this had not been “a universal suc- 
cess,” he believed in the necessity of some 
such machinery in developing understanding 
between labour and management. 

A large part of labour-management diffi- 
culties had been the result of hard-headed 
defensive positions—a determination to 
maintain the status quo which ignored the 
evolution that had taken place. In a com- 
pany, production and administrative work- 
ers were both employees, and they should 
be able to get together, the speaker said. 
He suggested that the basic purpose for 
which unions were born had been achieved. 

Mr. Dagleish cited figures on trade union 
growth in Canada to refute “the myth that 
management is out to destroy unions”. He 
said that he did not object to unions, but 
he did object to being told by a union that 
he must compel someone else to join the 
union. He suggested that it was some forms 
of compulsion that had led to the abuses 
that had resulted in restrictive legislation, 
though he said that he did not like such 
legislation. 

However, any abuse breeds its own anti- 
dote, and at this stage it was a question 
of discipline on the part of unions, which 
must accept the obligations of citizenship. 
We have no right to abuse, destroy or 
undermine the affairs of our neighbours, 
the speaker asserted. 

We all depend on increasing development 
and production, he said. “Who now believes 
in the sweatshop,” Mr. Dagleish asked. 
Rather than being intent on wages and 
working conditions unions should today 
have the same interest as management to 
produce, expand and create. 

We have followed the patterns set in 
another country, he continued. He did not 
object to American unions, but conditions 
in Canada differed from those in the United 
States, and we must find our own standard. 

“Labour and management must work 
together to achieve that production which 
is the interests of both,” the speaker said 
in conclusion. 


Prof. Archibald B. Cox 


A discussion of the newly enacted United 
States law regulating certain aspects of 
labour-management relations as well as the 
internal affairs of unions, its intentions 
and some of its probable effects formed the 
subject of Prof. Cox’s address. 

Outlining the circumstances that led up 
to the passing of the new Act (the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959), Prof. Cox said that the Wagner 








Act of 1935 committed the United States 
to strong unionism, and by 1947 the unions 
had become enormously powerful. Public 
opinion by this time had become disturbed 
by strikes and picketing, and the result was 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which regulated rela- 
tions between unions and management. 

During the last two or three years, Prof. 
@ox)said, the »cenire of attention. had 
shifted to the internal affairs of unions. 
This shift had been brought about by the 
disclosures brought out by the McLellan 
Committee, which resulted in public pres- 
sure for action, and which coincided with 
a change in the attitude of the intellectuals 
towards labour. For the intellectuals, the 
glamour of the labour movement had 
begun to rub off, and they began to have 
doubts about the trade unions’ respect for 
liberty and democracy. 

The new legislation as it affected the 
internal affairs of unions had two main 
goals, the speaker pointed out. These were: 
first, to develop higher standards of in- 
tegrity among union officials; and, second, 
to secure and develop a fair measure of 
internal democracy by providing safeguards 
for individuals and minorities. 

Three other considerations were: (1) 
to encourage self-regulation by the unions 
to eliminate corruption, rather than relying 
on control by government; (2) to maintain 
unions as voluntary organizations independ- 
ent of government; and (3) the great im- 
portance of avoiding the weakening of 
unions vis-a-vis the employers. 

Regarding the two primary objectives, 
Prof. Cox said, there was no need to argue 
about the desirability of higher standards 
of financial integrity on the part of union 
officials, who were the custodians of other 
people’s money and _ livelihood. After 
describing briefly the Act’s provisions for 
protecting the union treasury, which pre- 
scribe the rendering of certain reports on 
union finances, the speaker asked, “Will 
these reports work as desired?” The out- 
come, he suspected, depended on the Secre- 
tary of Labor and his staff, and especially 
on the willingness of Congress to supply 
enough money for the administration of 
HHeRACE 

However, at the very least, Prof. Cox 
said, the result should be an improvement 
in the bookkeeping and maintenance of 
other financial records of the unions. Some 
unions at present gave little or no account 
of their finances. 

The Act should also make misappropria- 
tion more difficult. But it would be foolish 
to believe it a panacea. 

A more difficult problem in drafting the 
bill, he said, had been the regulation of 


the outside financial relations of union 
officials. The main difficulty had been, 
not so much the prevention of outright 
theft, as the use of an official position for 
personal profit, e.g., throwing business in 
the way of companies in which an official 
has an interest. In business there was the 
same conflict between personal interest and 
corporate duty and breaches of honesty 
were recognized as morally wrong, but 
there was a difference of opinion about 
what was allowable. 

The new bill requires a union official to 
report any doubtful outside relationship. 
Prof. Cox thought, however, that the goal 
of the Act was essentially educational. 
Publicity would bring home to union offi- 
cials the attitude of Congress and the 
public. Although it would be possible for 
an official not to make a report, rather 
than risk the exposure of a relationship 
that was not approved, he would be more 
likely to dispose of the relationship. A sub- 
stantial proportion of officials, he thought, 
would conform. 

Another provision of the Act was that 
any union member might demand that the 
union should sue any official accused of 
dishonesty, or might himself sue in the 
union’s name. The effect of this part of 
the Act was doubtful, the speaker thought. 
In the past members have very rarely sued 
unions, he said; but as a result of the 
law there might be substantially more law- 
suits. 

Some union officials are afraid that the 
courts will construe the law so as to limit 
unduly the kind of expenditures unions 
can make, Prof. Cox said. However, the 
intention of the measure is that if expendi- 
tures are authorized by the governing 
bodies then there is no breach of trust. 

A section of the Act provides that any 
person convicted of specified crimes shall 
be debarred from holding office in a union 
for a period of five years. Prof. Cox 
described this as a “puzzling” section. It 
ran counter, he said, to generally accepted 
ideas which held that “rebirth” should not 
be excluded. But on the whole he thought 
the provision necessary and desirable. 

The speaker raised the question of how 
far the Act would discourage persons from 
taking office in small unions, an exception 
in favour of which had been considered 
but was rejected. He thought that it would 
have some effect of this kind, and that as 
a consequence it might lead to the con- 
solidation of small unions. 

Regarding the second main aim of the 
Act, the protection of union democracy, 
Prof. Cox pointed out that there is a school 
which denies the desirability of democracy 
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in unions. The argument is that unions 
are combative organizations that must be 
organized like an army. However, he 
thought that labour organizations could 
justify their existence only if they were 
democratic. Individual members would 
gain little in one direction if the fiat of a 
union boss were substituted for the fiat 
of management, he said. 

The need to protect minorities, the 
special role played by unions in the com- 
munity, and the fact that unions enjoyed 
their present position by virtue of law 
were all reasons why union democracy 
should be preserved. 

A basic condition of internal democracy 
was the holding of periodic, fair elections, 
he stated, and the Act provides for officers 
to be elected at least every five years, 
besides imposing other conditions. Mem- 
bers’ right to nominate and to have at 
least one vote were guaranteed, and written 
notice of elections was required. The ques- 
tion of access to lists of members had 
been a difficult one, since such access was 
liable to abuse. But the Act resolved the 
difficulty by providing that a member may 
inspect a list once without copying. Unions 
were left to conduct their own elections 
unless and until found by a court to be 
incompetent or dishonest in that regard. 

Prof. Cox said that he could not see 
why unions should have difficulty in con- 
forming to the election requirement, which 
would help to assure unions and the public 
that elections result in the election of the 
officials really wanted by the members. 


Discussion Period 


When asked what effect the new United 
States law would have on unions in Canada, 
Prof. Cox said that it was reported that as a 
consequence of the law most unions were 
planning to revise those parts of their 
constitutions that related to elections and 
trusteeship. This would affect Canadian 
members of international unions. 

In regard to trusteeship, the main thrust 
of the law, he said, was directed towards 
assuring a measure of local autonomy. The 
United States law was not concerned with 
officials in unions operating only in Canada. 

Prof. Cox said in answer to a question 
that every employee should have the right 
to become a member of a bargaining 
organization acting on his behalf. Common 
law does not provide such a right. How- 
ever, Prof. Cox said, putting such a provi- 
sion into the bill would have prevented its 
passage. 

When asked why union officials accused 
of misdemeanours in the United States had 
not been prosecuted in the courts instead 
of being brought before “phoney” com- 
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mittees, Prof. Cox agreed that United 
States congressional committees were most 
unfairly conducted. In theory their pur- 
pose was to get facts on which Congress 
could legislate. For many years they had 
also served as forums to publicize facts on 
which to build up public reports. 

As to why union officials had not been 
prosecuted, Prof. Cox pointed out how 
rare it was for anyone who observes a 
crime on the street to take any action. He 
also said the political power of unions in 
the United States served to check attorneys 
in prosecuting. 

When asked why the bill prohibited 
secondary boycotts, Prof. Cox said that it 
was partly because secondary boycott had 
become “a bad word”. This had come 
about for several reasons: (1) because 
a secondary boycott puts pressure on a 
neutral who could not have much influence 
in the dispute; (2) because it spreads a 
dispute through the community; (3) be- 
cause in most situations employees of a 
secondary employer were not much con- 
cerned in the dispute; and (4) because the 
unions that use it are those that already 
have most economic power. 


Prof. F. R. Scott 


A plea for the extension of the scope 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act or, failing that, for the 
enlargement of federal jurisdiction in indus- 
trial disputes by some other means was 
made by Prof. Scott, the last speaker at 
the conference. 

Reviewing the history of legislation for 
the regulation of industrial disputes in 
Canada, Prof. Scott recalled that by the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act “in- 
dustrial disputes in industries affected with 
a public interest were appropriated by the 
federal Parliament in 1907, with widespread 
approval from all sections of Canada, 
whether French or English speaking.” In 
1924, however, the Privy Council’s decision 
in the Snider Case ruled that this act was 
unconstitutional, the Parliament of Canada 
being held to have exceeded its jurisdiction 
in enacting it. 

In consequence of this decision, in 1925 
the Act was amended to provide that over 
and above the enumerated federal under- 
takings the Act should apply to “any 
dispute which is within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of any province and 
which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this 
Act”. In Prof. Scott’s words, the effect of 
this amendment was that “the provinces 
were invited to legislate away the Snider 
judgment”. 


This invitation to co-operate was promptly 
accepted. By 1928 six provinces had responded; 
even Quebec and Ontario adopted the federal 
law in 1932. Only Prince Edward Island 
remained out. The divisive results of the 
Snider case seemed effectively to have been 
overcome, and once again the Canadian inten- 
tion to have uniform legislation was clearly 
seen. 


The depression of the 1930’s, however, 
again brought a change. “Federal legisla- 
tion was still restricted by the Snider 
judgment, and the ILO Conventions case 
in 1937 still further narrowed the area 
of potential federal intervention. In con- 
sequence the provinces started to come 
back into the field, each in its own way,” 
the speaker said. 

During the Second World War federal 
authority had been restored temporarily, 
but the coming of peace restored the 
former status quo. The only concession 
since then, Prof. Scott said, had been a 
provision in the new federal law of 
1948—the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act—by which a joint 
administration of federal and provincial 
laws could be arranged wherever they were 
substantially similar. 

As an instance of “the inadequacy of our 
present law dealing with industrial disputes,” 
the speaker mentioned the strike in the 
packing industry in 1947, which he believed 
could have been prevented had federal 
authority existed. 

Another example used by Prof. Scott of 
“the cumbersome procedures and dubious 
expediencies which are promoted by the 
present division of jurisdiction,’ was that 
of the Provincial Transport Company and 
the Colonial Coach Lines, “a single com- 
pany dealing with a single union with 
respect to a single operation of bus driving 
in central Canada, which now (a) comes 
under Quebec law for Quebec operations, 
(b) under Ontario law for the Kingston 
operations, and (c) under federal law for 
its Colonial Coach Lines operations”. 

Asking what we could do about the 
present situation, Prof. Scott said that one 
method would be to amend the constitution 
to “place the power in the list of exclusive 
federal matters in Section 91 of the BNA 
Act, as we did with unemployment insur- 
ance; or we may place it among the con- 
current powers as we did with old age 
pensions”. 

He explained that a “concurrent power” 
was “one which both Parliament and the 
provinces may exercise, with the federal law 
prevailing over provincial law in case of 
conflict. Provinces can only legislate out- 
side the area selected by Parliament”. 

The concept of exclusive powers “is not 
altogether foreign to our fundamental law,” 


Prof. Scott pointed out. “The Parliament 
of Canada can already declare ‘works’ to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
of two or more of the provinces, where- 
upon they come under federal jurisdiction. 
Their labour relations today are under the 
IRDI Act.” 


Short of amending the constitution, there 
are still other roads open, he said. “Sec- 
tion 94 of the BNA Act permits the legis- 
latures of the common law provinces to 
assign to Parliament any matter belonging 
to the field of property and civil rights, 
Where labour relations belongs. Hence 
these provinces could help to build up a 
nation-wide law, much as they did after 
1925 by their enabling legislation.” 


Then, he asked, “What about judicial 
interpretation? Might not the Supreme 
Court of Canada take a broader view of 
federal jurisdiction than that suggested in 
the Snider case? That case is still law, 
but strictly speaking all it decided was that 
the IDI Act could not apply to municipal 
institutions.” 


However, he said that we could not 
“expect a new interpretation until there is 
either (1) new federal legislation, (2) a 
constitutional reference framed to elicit 
opinions about federal authority over labour 
relations in interprovincial industries, or 
(3) a daring lawsuit challenging the juris- 
diction of some provincial board in a 
dispute arising in some major industry.” 


Finally Prof. Scott came to the last pro- 
vision for uniformity he wished to discuss. 
This is the method of federal-provincial 
arrangements for federal administration of 
provincial labour legislation when it is 
substantially uniform with that of the 
Dominion. 


“The IRDI Act... provides for such 
arrangements in Sections 62-63,” he pointed 
out. Seven provinces have adopted some- 
what similar provisions in the labour laws, 
notwithstanding that Quebec and Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island have remained 
aloof, the speaker said. All the provinces 
except Saskatchewan, however, place limi- 
tations on these provisions. 


In closing, Prof. Scott asked why the 
desire for uniform labour legislation was 
stronger in Canada in the first third of this 
century than it is today. Are we more 
disunited? Pointing out that no voice of 
equal weight to that of the Canadian 
Labour Congress had been raised on the 
employer’s side, he asked, “Can the answer 
to my question be that some employers 
like divided jurisdiction and confusing laws? 
If so, he said they stand in the way of 
much needed progress. 
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“T would prefer to believe that political 
inertia and the well-known Canadian 
capacity for accepting what seems to be 
inevitable are deeper reasons. Let us hope 
we do not have to have the rude shock of 
further national strikes to shake us out of 
this inertia;” he said. 


Panel Discussion 


Leo R. Roback, who opened the discus- 
sion, said that while he agreed with many 
of Prof. Lester’s descriptions of recent 
trends in unionism, he questioned whether 
they were a reliable indication of future 
trends. He advised caution in basing pre- 
dictions of the future on past trends. 

Among the factors that during the last 

ecade had had a great influence on the 
labour movement both in Canada and the 
United States, Mr. Roback mentioned the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the United States, which 
while it had not destroyed that movement 
had, he thought, undoubtedly had “an 
inhibiting and certainly restricting influence 
Oni it 

He thought a new type of situation was 
developing in labour-management relations 
on both sides of the border, which he 
described as “not a fundamental change of 
attitude on the part of management but 
rather a change in action”. He thought 
that management accepts unionism in the 
way one accepts a disease, as something 
to be cured as soon as possible. The 
present “very massive” offensive by manage- 
ment in Canada he thought was intended 
to weaken unions, not necessarily to destroy 
them. He cited recent restrictive labour 
legislation and recent collective demands 
by management for “a very serious weaken- 
ing of the protective clauses of the agree- 
ment” as evidence of “the general pattern 
of trying to weaken unions, their collective 
bargaining position and their legislative 
position as well”. 

Mr. Pyle disagreed that there had been 
any wholesale drive on the part of manage- 
ment to weaken unions, “unless you use 
that word in a sense to mean that one 
should not in any way restrict unions”. 

He pointed out that although the unions 
liked to feel that they spoke on behalf of 
society at large, they actually represented 
only about a third of the working force. 
Thus, he said, obviously the majority are 
not in unions and “if that group that is 
in unions seeks to dominate society then 
perhaps the time has come when we should 
regulate them more than we have”. 

Referring to a statement that the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association had sug- 
gested the licensing of trade unions, he 
said he was not aware of such a suggestion, 
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but he knew that the licensing of union 
leaders had been suggested from another 
quarter. 

Dr. Forsey pointed out that if we came 
to consider the applicability of American 
labour experience and legislation to Canada 
one factor that had to be taken into account 
was “the existence of the French fact in 
Canada”. He thought that “the kind of 
thing that you find represented at the 
moment in the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour” had no counterpart 
in the United States. Here you have “a 
body of people with a doctrine, a set of 
principles,” Dr. Forsey said. Although he 
supposed the orthodox labour movement in 
Canada had principles too, “we are shy in 
talking about them; our French Canadian 
friends are much more coherent”. 

When asked by the chairman to elaborate 
more on “the French fact” he had referred 
to, Dr. Forsey said that whatever might 
be said about English Canadian trade 
unionism’s having reached a state of matur- 
ity, “or obesity, if you want to call it 
that, sluggishness, lethargy, bull-headedness, 
whatever you want to call it,” he thought 
the same thing could not be said of French 
Canadian trade unionism as represented by 
the CCCL. He thought that, spurred by 
the hostility of the Quebec Government, 
the unions of the CCCL had become very 
militant organizations. If they come into 
the CLC the whole Canadian trade union 
movement “will be gingered up by them, 
will be moved to the left by them, livened 
up, revivified, rejuvenated,” Dr. Forsey said. 

Asking why we had not the same degree 
of abuse in Canadian trade unions as there 
had been in the United States, he expressed 
the opinion that it was partly due to the 
“greater austerity of life’ here, the “steal- 
ing of a union” being less worth while 
here than in the United States. He also 
thought that Canadian law was more effec- 
tive in preventing crime. 

He stated emphatically, however, that if 
corruption appeared in the trade union 
movement, and if that movement showed 
itself incapable of grappling with it, the 
movement “will sooner or later face restric- 
tive legislation’. 

Mr. Baker raised the question of the 
protection of the individual members of 
unions, stating that as a citizen of Canada 
and as a believer in civil liberties, apart 
from being a management person, he insisted 
on management’s rights to assert on behalf 
of their fellow citizens the rights and 
privileges of those citizens. 

Referring to Prof. Scott’s arguments in 
favour of wider federal jurisdiction in indus- 
trial disputes, with special reference to 


industry-wide collective bargaining, Mr. 
Baker said that one reason management 
had not supported such proposals was that 
they were opposed to industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. Roback thought that industry-wide 
bargaining tended to have the effect of 
further centralizing and concentrating union 
organization. Otherwise it was very desir- 
able. He thought that the present situation 
helped to perpetuate regional differentials. 

Referring to Mr. Roback’s remark that 
in the last packinghouse negotiations the 
package had been distributed partly in 
cutting down regional and sex differentials, 
Mr. Baker said that the pulp and paper 


unions had been successful in cutting down 
those differentials without a master con- 
tLact. 

The only fundamental solution to prob- 
lems of corruption in unions, Mr. Roback 
said, must He with the membership of the 
unions themselves. “No outside regulation 
and no external interference can be any 
real substitute for action by the membership 
of the unions... Now if you have corrup- 
tion or something else, it indicates by its 
very nature that you don’t have democracy 
in the union. Isn’t that true? Therefore 
only democracy in the real sense, in other 
words, where the membership really have 
control, can provide the real solution.” 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Second Quarter of 1959 


Deaths from industrial fatalities decreased to 254 from 272 in previous quarter 
and from 324 in second quarter last year. Construction again tops listing by 
industries, with 46; mining recorded 39, and fishing and trapping, 37 deaths 


There were 254* industrial fatalities in 
@anada in the second: quarter of 1959, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 18 from the previous quarter, 
in which 272 were recorded, including 28 
in a supplementary list. In the second 
quarter last year, 324 fatalities were 
recorded. 


During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents each resulting in the 
deaths of three or more persons. 


A severe storm off the New Brunswick 
coast on June 22 caused the deaths of 
approximately 34 fishermen. As this indus- 
try is not covered by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Legislation, no official figures are 
available; however, newspaper clippings 
reported the names of the above number of 
fishermen as being drowned or missing. 
No reports have been received that any 
of those reported missing had been rescued. 


Three seamen were drowned on June 23 
when the tug Bayport capsized when a line 
from the tug to a freighter it had been 
towing unexpectedly tautened. This accident 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the second 
quarter of 1959 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents which occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 89 fatalities for which no official 
reports have been received. 


happened about half a mile from Colling- 
wood Harbour, Ont. 

Grouped by industries (see chart page 
1042), the largest number of fatalities, 46, 
was in construction: 32 in buildings, 12 in 
highways and bridges and 2 in miscellaneous 
construction. Fatalities recorded in this 
industry for the same period in 1958 num- 
bered 80: 17 in buildings, 38 in roads and 
bridges and 25 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion. During 1959’s first quarter, 48 fatali- 
ties were listed: 17 in buildings, 24 in high- 
ways and bridges and 7 in miscellaneous 
construction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
mining industry resulted in the deaths of 
39 persons; 29 in metal mining, 3 in coal 
mining and 7 in non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. During the same period last year, 43 
deaths were reported: 30 in metal mining, 
8 in coal mining and 5 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. Accidents in mining dur- 
ing January, February and March of this 
year resulted in the deaths of 41 workers: 
30 in metal mining, 6 in coal mining and 5 
in non-metallic mineral mining. 

There were 37 fatalities in the fishing 
and trapping industry, 34 of which were 
the result of the June 22 storm off the coast 
of New Brunswick. During 1958’s second 
quarter, 20 deaths were reported in this 
industry as against 17 in the first quarter 
of 1959. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 34 fatalities in manufacturing. Of 
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these, 11 were in iron and steel, 9 in wood 
products, 5 in paper products and 3 in non- 
metallic products. In the same period of 
the previous year, there were 38 fatal 
accidents; these included 7 each in iron 
and steel and wood products, 6 each in 
paper products and transportation equip- 
ment and 5 in non-metallic mineral products. 
Industrial fatalities in manufacturing during 
the first quarter of 1959 numbered 39. Of 
these, 17 occurred in iron and steel, 8 in 
wood products, 3 in paper products and 
2 each in transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products and non-metallic 
mineral products. 


There were 30 fatalities in logging, a 
decrease of 4 from the 34 that occurred 
during the same period last year. During 
the first quarter of this year 35 lives were 
lost in this industry. 


There were also 30 fatalities recorded in 
the transportation, storage and communica- 
tion industry. They included 11 in water 
transportation, 8 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 7 in steam railways and 2 in 
storage. During 1958’s second quarter, 49 
fatalities were recorded; 19 were in steam 
railways, 14 in water transportation and 13 
in local and highway transportation. During 
1959’s first quarter, 37 deaths were reported, 
of which 15 occurred in steam railways, 9 
in local and highway transportation and 4 
each in water and air transportation. 

‘An analysis of the causes of the 254 
fatalities recorded during the second quarter 
(see chart page 1042), shows that 71 (28 
per cent) were under the heading “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.”. These included 
38 accidents involving water craft, 16 auto- 
mobiles and trucks and 12 loadmobiles, 
tractors, etc. The cause “struck by” was 
responsible for 64 fatalities; 42 were in the 


The Industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or which arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
that resulted from industrial diseases as 


reported by hte Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain 


other official sources. Newspaper reports 
are used to supplement these data. For 
those industries not covered by workmen’s 
compensation legislation, newspaper reports 
are the Department’s only source of infor- 
mation. It is possible, therefore, that cover- 
age in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those indus- 
tries that are covered by compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. 





category “other objects’, 14 were caused 
by “moving vehicles” and 8 the result of 
being “struck by tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc.”. In the classification “falls and slips” 
40 fatalities were recorded, all of them 
being falls to different levels. Twenty fatali- 
ties were recorded in the “caught in, on or 
between” category; of these, six were in the 
“hoisting and conveying apparatus” cate- 
gory and five in “machinery” category. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 87. In British Columbia, there 
were 60; in New Brunswick 36; and in 
Quebec 24. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 57 fatalities in April, 83 in May and 
114 indune: 





CCA President Urges More Extensive Apprenticeship Program 


A more extensive apprenticeship program to overcome the shortage of skilled men 
in the construction trades in Canada was advocated in a speech last month by J. Eric 
Harrington, President of the Canadian Construction Association. He emphasized that 
the need arose from the increased volume of construction taking place in the country. 

The apprenticeship program has been diminishing during the past few years, he said, 
and urged that “employers take an active interest and provide jobs for apprentices”. 

In the past, Mr. Harrington observed, immigration had been a great source of skilled 
tradesmen but this is a phase of diminishing importance as Canada’s population grows 
unless there is another large-scale wave of immigration. 

Mr. Harrington admitted that the shortage has been greatly improved by bigger 


and better training programs, but asserted that the problem has still not been solved. 
He noted, however, that there have been complaints in some areas that courses given 
in schools are ineffective and said it was up to the industry to make them effective by 


“telling the schools what is lacking”. _ 
Many men “pick up” their trades instead of going through an organized training 


course—_a waste of time, money and the attained skills, he said. 
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Older Workers 


Five Broadcasts on Older Worker Problem 


Five speakers, representing industry, labour and the Government, deliver talks 
on Department's weekly radio program, “Canada at Work,” heard over 71 stations 


Five broadcasts dealing with the problem 
of the employment of older workers were 
presented over the Department’s weekly 
radio program, “Canada at Work,” during 
the period September 6 to October 9. The 
program is carried by 71 independent 
stations from coast to coast. 


The five speakers, from industry, organ- 
ized labour and the federal Government, 
dealt with various aspects of the problem. 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
whose talk concluded the series, said: 


Justice and freedom of opportunity to every 
individual, as spelled out by the United Nations 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
11 years ago next December, was adopted by 
58 countries, including Canada. Is it justice 
and freedom of opportunity to raise obstacles 
to employment against any segment of society, 
for any reason, including age? Should not all 
individuals have an equal right to jobs for 
which they are capable, whether they are 20 
or 70 years of age? 


Dr. W. H. Cruikshank, Vice-President of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
who is also a doctor of medicine, pre- 
sented industry’s viewpoint. Dr. Cruikshank 
reminded listeners that we must remain 
aware that the value of a human most 
often increases with age. Experience, he 
said, was the key—whether technical or 
simply the maturing experience of living. 

Not only does industry need the senior 
worker, he said, but industry has a broad 
responsibility to the worker past 40. 

When there is an unemployed pool of 
workers past 40, it is safe to say that the bulk 
of them have been set aside by industry. 
Most of them at one time or another were 
considered sufficiently valuable by industry to 
have been more or less assured of employ- 
ment. But the demands of industry sometimes 
change, mechanization and loss of markets 
play a part, and a man can find himself with- 


out work, quite late on in life, through no 
fault of his own. 

Here, I interpret, is where the responsibility 
arises for business, industry and the nation at 
large. For unemployment is not a local prob- 
lem—it affects the entire Canadian economy. 
Correcting the situation means responsibility 
at every level. 


Organized labour’s views were given by 
John W. Bruce, OBE, General Organizer, 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Bruce, 84 years “young,” 
is still active in the union movement. 
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Speaking from 65 years experience in 
the labour movement, Mr. Bruce said that 
“man, as an industrial unit in modern 
society, has a relative value from youth 
to old age, and the arbitrary setting by 
any agency of an age limit on usefulness 
is entirely erroneous.” He believed trade 
unions were conscious of the social and 
economic problem of the older worker 
and had developed plans in agreement with 
employers in some industries which had 
been partially effective in helping older 
workers where there had been some regular- 
ity of employment. 

Cecil G. White, Senior Actuary in the 
Department of Insurance at Ottawa, spoke 
on the need for the preservation of pension 
credits of employees who change jobs. He 
pointed out that many employers may be 
unwilling to hire an older worker who has 
no pension credits from previous employ- 
ment. 

“Quite naturally, these employers wish to 
avoid the embarrassment and bad public 
relations that may arise if they should be 
obliged to retire such an employee before 
he has had time to earn an adequate 
pension.” 

Mr. White urged employees who were 
leaving jobs to consider carefully, wherever 
possible, the advantages that might accrue 
by taking any pension rights in the form 
of a deferred pension rather than taking 
a cash return of contributions. 

Ian Campbell, National co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, and Chairman of 
the federal Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers, opened the series. 

In attempts to minimize the problem of 
the older worker, Canada was fortunate in 
one respect, he said. Recent studies had 
shown that the rate of aging of the popula- 
tion had slowed down in recent years due 
to high birth and immigration rates. 

This means that although the actual num- 
bers in the older age groups will continue 
to increase, their proportion in relation to 
the rest of the population will likely remain 
steady for the next fifty years, or at least 
advance much more slowly than in the first 
half of this century. With this trend in pros- 
pect, Canada’s older worker problem may be 
kept within manageable proportions. 

Mimeographed copies of all five talks 
are available free of charge from “Canada 
at Work,” Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Jewish Vocational Service, Toronto 


Last year JVS, which concentrates on groups and individuals with special needs 
or problems, aided more than 2,000 persons in Toronto by means of an integrated 
program of vocational counselling, selective job placement, and rehabilitation 


In 1958 the Jewish Vocational Service 
at Toronto aided more than 2,000 persons 
in the metropolitan area of that city by 
means of an integrated program of voca- 
tional counselling, selective job placement 
and rehabilitation. 


The Service reports that it makes no 
attempt to meet the vocational needs of the 
total community but concentrates its atten- 
tion on individuals and groups with special 
needs or problems in formulating career 
objectives, finding employment, and adjust- 
ment to work. 

During last year the Service’s work was 
centred mainly around four groups: voca- 
tionally handicapped workers, young peo- 
ple, mature workers, and new Canadians. 


With the vocationally handicapped, the 
Service says that in recent years it has 
placed emphasis upon assessing the work 
potential of people in this group and on 
improving their capacity to adjust to work 
situations. It does not look upon conven- 
tional vocational training as the major 
weapon in rehabilitating the handicapped, 
believing that a prior requirement of many 
such individuals is learning to tolerate the 
stresses and strains of work and to assume 
the role of a worker as defined by our 
society. 

The JVS operates a rehabilitation work- 
shop, equipped with workbenches and tools, 
even a time-clock. Most of those learning 
to work in the workshop have been in 
mental hospital. In the shop they do 
bottling, packaging, mailing and assembling 
under contract for local businesses. They 
are paid an hourly wage. 

Vocational rehabilitation services avail- 
able from JVS are different from those 
available elsewhere; there is no conflict 
with or duplication of other services. The 
Service is non-denominational; about half 
the clients are not Jewish. 

About 36 per cent of the Service’s clients 
in 1958 were under the age of 25. These 
young people came for career guidance, 
employment counselling and help in finding 
the correct job. Last year 32 per cent of 
the people placed were under the age of 25. 


Slightly more than 30 per cent of the 
Service’s clients in 1958 were over 40 years 
of age and 15 per cent were over the age 
of 50. 

In counselling the mature worker as an 
individual the JVS reports that it aids the 
person in assessing his capabilities and job 
prospects realistically, bolsters his morale 
and self-esteem while out of work, guides 
him in preparing for the job interview, 
encourages him to continue seeking work 
despite rejection at the personnel office, and 
refers him to available job openings. Last 
year 41 per cent of the people placed by 
the Service were over 40 and about 15 per 
cent were over 50. 

About 50 per cent of the clients in 1958 
were new Canadians who had lived in 
Canada fewer than 18 months. These people 
required jobs and, in order to hold jobs, 
they needed help in understanding and 
adjusting themselves to a new kind of 
work life. 

In helping new Canadians make a suc- 
cessful job adjustment, the Service’s role has 
been three-fold: (1) to acquaint them with 
the realities of work in Canada, (2) to 
place them on jobs related to their training 
and potentialities, (3) to assist them in 
advancing themselves and in coping with 
on-the-job adjustment problems. In 1958, 
the Service made more than 500 placements 
of persons who had recently arrived in 
Canada. 


*% as * 


H. A. Meilleur, General Manager of the 
Société Amicale des Aveugles (Friendly 
Society for the Blind), has been named 
a Director of the American Federation of 
Catholic Workers for the Blind. The 
appointment is in recognition of the work 
done through the province of Quebec by 
the Society and Mr. Meilleur, who is 
himself blind. 

The Société Amicale is a 26-year-old 
organization which provides social services 
for the blind, produces special braille litera- 
ture and aids in marketing articles made 
either by the blind or for exclusive sale 
by the blind. It also makes available special 
equipment such as braille typewriters, 
clocks, rulers, and games. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Teen-Aged Girl in Employment 


Study by Quebec organization for young working girls provides information about 
plight of those who leave school lacking training and have to take any job open 


A recent study* by la Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique Féminine, an organization serv- 
ing young working girls in Quebec province, 
has provided information about the plight 
of teen-aged girls who, having left school 
without any vocational training and with 
scant educational background, have had 
to take whatever jobs they could find. 

In the course of the inquiry, 750 girls 
between the ages of 14 and 17 (the average 
was 16 years) in some 30 Quebec cities 
and in the environs of Moncton, N.B., were 
asked when and at what grade they had 
left school, how they found a job and 
about the conditions of their work, includ- 
ing wages and hours, and their leisure 
pastimes. 

Three-fifths of girls interviewed had left 
school at the age of 15 years, having 
completed elementary school only. Almost 
half of them were doing factory work; 
about one-quarter were in domestic service, 
13 per cent worked in stores and the others 
in hospitals and offices. 

Half of them do not like their jobs. 
Many keep changing in the hope of finding 
more congenial work; 38 per cent of the 
group had had from two to five jobs since 
first entering the labour force. About a 
third said their work was too hard and 
the hours too long. Forty per cent would 
have liked work that would have required 
more education. 

Some 30 per cent of the girls said that 
they had been bored in school; but more 
than two-thirds (67.8 per cent) had left 
for financial reasons. Most of these belonged 
to large families and had four or five 
brothers and sisters still in school. The 
cost of sending them on to high school was 
more than their parents could afford. Not 
only would there be fees to be paid; cloth- 
ing, transportation and meals away from 
home would have to be provided for. 

Then, too, struggling along on a meagre 
income, their parents welcomed the help 
of an additional wage. Forty-nine per cent 
of the girls in the inquiry turned their wages 
over to their families, while 41 per cent 
paid for their board, an average amount 
of $9.02 per week. Their wages averaged 
$21.58 per week. Most of them worked a 
nine-hour day. 





*L’adolescente ouvriére, published by Secrétariat 
national JOCF, 1019 rue Saint-Denis, Montreal. 
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A considerable proportion, especially in 
the smaller centres, had been employed 
without the required permits. These girls 
were not only learning to live with evasion 
of the law but also were in constant fear 
of losing their jobs. 

On the whole, their working associates 
are adults whose conversation and expecta- 
tions of life are by no means a helpful 
influence. Their leisure is spent aimlessly 
because they have lacked stimulus and 
opportunity to develop hobbies or special 
interests. Many were too tired at night 
to do anything but watch television; others 
were already “going steady” at the ages 
of 13 and 14, and frequenting cheap bars 
and restaurants. 

These girls are typical of many adolescent 
working girls, not only in Quebec but in 
other parts of Canada as well. But, the 
JOCF points out, because of the lower 
school-leaving age in Quebec (14 years) 
the problem is more acute there. (For the 
same reason, the girls in the JOCF survey 
may be younger on the average than 
similar groups in other provinces.) 

The 1951 Census found that in the whole 
of Canada, 34 per cent of the population 
in the 14-17 age group were not in school 
but that in Quebec, 47.5 per cent of that 
age group had left school. 

The “birth-rate bulge” of the war years 
is beginning to be reflected in an increased 
number of new entrants to the labour force 
and a corresponding growth of the peren- 
nial problem of the school-leaver.* 

The JOCF and other voluntary organiza- 
tions, both religious and secular, are not 
only studying the problem but endeavouring 
to develop educational and _ recreational 
activities for working young people. 

This year’s International Labour Con- 
ference gave particular attention to the 
subject of juvenile employment. A_ panel 
of consultants is to be set up to study 
the problems of young workers on a world- 
wide basis and make recommendations for 
their solution. The Conference further sug- 
gested various means of approach to this 
extensive inquiry for early consideration 
of the ILO Governing Body.+ 





*See “ ‘School-Leavers’ in the Labour Force,” 
Larour Gazette, May, p. 462. 

tInternational Labour Office, Industry and Labour, 
Vol. XXII, Nos. 1-2, 1-15 July 1959. 





From the Labour Gazette, October 1909 


90 Years Ago This Month 


At ifs 25th annual convention, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada expressed 
disapproval of “aggressive warfare’ and expenditures for defence. Delegates, 
numbering 124, represented 22 trades and labour councils and 70 local unions 


Militarism was one of the leading sub- 
jects of discussion at the 25th annual con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, which was held on September 
20-24, 1909, in Quebec City. 

The Congress, which held its meetings in 
one of the committee rooms of the Provin- 
cial Legislature, was welcomed by Sir Lomer 
Gouin, Premier of Quebec, and Sir 
George Garneau, Mayor of Quebec. Another 
speaker at the opening session, “by special 
invitation of the Executive Committee”— 
according to the LABOUR GAZETTE of Octo- 
ber, 1909—was Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Dominion Minister of Labour. 

It was reported that 124 delegates were 
entitled to sit at the convention, of whom 
34 represented 22 trades and labour councils 
and 90 represented 70 trade unions. 

In its report, the Executive Council 
favoured a strong stand against the introduc- 
tion of military training in the schools and 
against the expenditure of large sums of 
money for military purposes—a movement 
that the Council said was supported by “a 
small minority”. It recommended that, in 
the words of the LABOUR GAZETTE, “the 
Congress take the lead in calling a conven- 
tion of all peace-loving citizens in Canada 
for the purpose of presenting to Parliament 
the views of those opposed to the move- 
ment.” 

The resolution on this subject that was 
finally passed by the convention did not go 
as far as the Executive Committee had 
wished. The resolution expressed the Con- 
gress’s “disapproval of aggressive warfare,” 
recommended discussion of the subject by 
all union bodies “with the view of being 
in a position to discourage the same,” 
authorized “the Executive of the Congress 
to act as a special peace committee in the 
event of the call of any peace conference 
in Canada,” and recommended the taking 
of a referendum by the Dominion Govern- 
ment “before any expense is incurred for 
mefence 4 

In the preamble the Congress expressed 
the belief that: 

“ ..the day of peace will dawn when 
the wage-earners of all lands will have 
decided that they have nothing to gain by 
fighting each other and that life to the 
wage-earner is of greater import to himself 
and those depending upon him than is the 


gain of selfish and ruling governments...” 

Another lengthy resolution expressed 
admiration for the United Mine Workers in 
connection with the strike of miners em- 
ployed by the Dominion Coal Co. at Glace 
Bay, N.S., and condemned the Provincial 
Workmen’s Association for refusing to join 
the UMW in the strike. 


Other resolutions included one which 
criticized “the abuses of the bonus system” 
as applied to immigration, and “more par- 
ticularly with regard to the Salvation Army 
methods”. Another resolution urged “That 
this Congress use its influence to procure 
proper protection for Canadian workers 
against the horde of Japanese coolies that 
have been flooding our country for the past 
FO or 724i years!’ 


A number of resolutions were passed 
which asked for amendments to existing 
laws or the enactment of new ones. Changes 
asked for included: the enactment of an 
eight-hour day for shop assistants and the 
restriction of Sunday work by street rail- 
way employees to eight hours, abolition of 
property qualifications and deposits in elec- 
tions, reduction in hours of work in fac- 
tories in the province of Quebec, “that the 
Government of Ontario be requested to 
prohibit the sale or purchase of any second- 
hand bottle or jar, and also the sale of any 
merchandise put in any second-hand bottle 
or jar”; “provincial legislation providing for 
the removal of old wall paper before new 
is put on,” appointment of a fair wage 
officer in each province, the maintenance of 
employment bureaus by municipalities in 
cities of 75,000 or more, a law to enforce 
the provision of one day’s rest in every 
seven for street railway employees, and that 
employers be required to pay their em- 
ployees at least every 14 days and in current 
coin. 

The Congress’s financial statement showed 
receipts of $7,899.47 and expenditure of 
$6,667.74. The directly affiliated member- 
ship was reported to be 36,071, and the 
membership of chartered trades and labour 
councils to be more than 100,000. 

“As illustrative of the growth of the Con- 
gress,” the LaBouR GAZETTE said, “it was 
stated that when the convention previously 
met in Quebec, in 1896, the revenue was 
$255.26, and the membership about 3,000.” 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


The Labour-Management Co-Operation 
Committee at Aircraft Industries of Canada 
Limited, St. Johns, Que., was formed in 
January 1957. The company, which em- 
ploys 300, is engaged in the repair, overhaul 
and maintenance of aircraft. Local 4575 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CLC) is the bargaining agent. 

Reflecting on the group’s achievements 
since that time, Managing Director J. H. 
Lucas remarked: 

“There is a spirit of genuine co-operation 
between labour and management at the 
committee level but it is up to all of us 
to sell the benefits of this co-operation 
to all our employees. 

“I will not be satisfied until we are 
deluged with suggestions aimed at improved 
efficiency, better relations, better communi- 
cations and more effective action on prob- 
lems. The industrial worker is our greatest 
asset. It is from him or her that we seek 
help in making AIC a better place in which 
to work.” 

Chairmanship of the committee alter- 
nates monthly between Mr. Lucas and Ivan 
Vachon, international representative of the 
Steelworkers. Every six meetings, one labour 
member is replaced by a new member. 

Explained Personnel Manager T. D. Lord: 
“This arrangement helps to extend the 
committee’s influence, publicizes its activities 
to the broadest possible employee audience, 
and provides every department and section 
with a recurring opportunity to make a 
positive contribution to our joint progress 
in labour-management co-operation.” 

Committee decisions are immediately 
tested in the hangars and shops by the 
employees who reported the problems in 
the first place. If a solution works, it will 
be retained in use; otherwise the problem 
goes back to the committee for a further 
buffeting. 

Labour and management at Aircraft 
Industries have learned that production 
snags are solved by a combination of human 
experience, ingenuity and co-operation. And 
they have proved to each other that the 
most promising way to utilize the strength 
of that combination is through the pooled 
effort of joint consultation. 


All profits earned by the canteen at the 
Naugatuck Chemicals Division of the 
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Dominion Rubber Company in Elmira, 
Ont., are returned to employees in the 
form of recreational and social activities 
sponsored by the Labour-Management Com- 
mittee. 

The committee, which comprises repre- 
sentatives from management and District 
50 of the United Mine Workers, hires its 
own staff and controls the stocking and 
running of the canteen. 

During a recent 12-month period the 
committee spent more than $2,600 on a 
series of leisure time events ranging from 
lawn bowling and photography contests to 
summer picnics and corn roasts. Some 225 
employees at Naugatuck thus contribute to 
a year-round entertainment program every 
time they spend a dime for a cup of coffee 
or a glass of milk. 


High praise has been accorded the Union- 
Management Co-Operative Movement Sys- 
tem Committee of the Canadian National 
Railways by a Canadian vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Charles Smith. 

In a recent address, Mr. Smith remarked: 
“These are difficult times for the railway 
industry, with management’s problems of 
finding means of increasing revenue and 
meeting competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, and labour’s problems of adjusting to 
automation. But... the co-operative move- 
ment provides the ideal forum for frank 
expression of ideas and the opportunity 
to develop a feeling of partnership for the 
welfare of both management and labour.” 

Retiring CNR foreman Fred A. MacNevin 
described the company’s labour-manage- 
ment relations as “a model for other indus- 
tries.” Mr. MacNevin was at one time 
chairman of the federated trades for the 
CNR system and has been active in union 
work since his first job as apprentice 
machinist 46 years ago. 

“In all my years of CNR service there 
has been a good relationship between the 
company and the unions,” said Mr. Mac- 
Nevin. “We were always able to work out 
our differences by compromise, by a spirit 
of give and take on both sides.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, and rejected four applications 
for decertification. During the month the 
Board received sixteen applications for cer- 
tification and allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of stevedores employed by the 
Canadian National Railways at Mulgrave, 
esse iva. 7 19). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of stevedores employed by the 
P.E.I. Produce Company Limited at Mul- 
PravowN S.Cu.Gs July, p..719). 

3. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. The International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
intervened (L.G.,, Sept., p. 912). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of typewriter mechanics employed 
by the Canadian National Railways in its 
stationery stores at Winnipeg (L.G., Sept., 
p. 914). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, applicant, and 
R. M. Williams, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
respondent (L.G., July, p. 717). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees in the representation vote ordered 
by the Board. 

2. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Northspan 


Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
respondent, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, intervener, and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5798, intervener (L:G., June, p. 611) (See 
reasons for judgment below). 

3. Kitimat, Terrace and District General 
Workers Union, Local No. 1583 (CLC), 
applicant, and The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Kitimat Branch, respondent (L.G., June, 
p. 612). (See reasons for judgment below). 

4, Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), applicant, and McAllis- 
ter Towing Ltd., Montreal, respondent (L.G., 
Sept., p. 913). The application was rejected 
for the reason that, in the circumstances of 
this case, masters were not considered by 
the Board to be employees within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and that, in respect of the 
mates affected, the applicant did not have 
a majority as members in good standing. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugboats operated by Young & Gore 
Tugboats Ltd., Vancouver. (Investigating 
Officer: D: S. Tysoe). 

2. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), on behalf of 
a unit of operations employees of Air 
France, Montreal. (Investigating Officer: 
S.C Pore). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Accounting Department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at 
Vancouver. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Island 


i i i i i Investi- 
This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Tug and Barge Limited, Vancouver. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed by Asbestos Transport Limited, 
Asbestos, Que., operating in and out of its 
terminals in Quebec and Ontario (Inves- 
tigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by the 
Canadian Tug Boat Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Griffiths 
Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by the 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by 
Nanaimo Towing Co. Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (later 
withdrawn, see bleow). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Van- 
couver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by F. M. Yorke & 
Son Ltd., Vancouver. (Investigating Officer: 
DoS: lysoe): 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satsfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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12. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by Terminus Mari- 
time Inc., at the Port of Quebec (Investi- 
gating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


13. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of machine operators em- 
ployed by West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated by Kingcome 
Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

15. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the M. R. Cliff 
Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


16. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by Great West Towing 
and Salvage Ltd., Vancouver. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 510, appli- 
cant, and the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, representing ship owners, 
agents, and stevedoring companies, respond- 
ents (first aid attendants) (L.G., Sept., p. 
913). 

2. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and Ken 
Magehey Construction Co., Whitehorse, 
Y.T., respondent (L.G., Sept. p. 914). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Nanaimo Towing Co. Ltd., Nanaimo, 
B.C., respondent (received during month, 
see above). 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 796 


and 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


and 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 


and 


United Steelworkers of America, Local 5798 


The applicant applies to be certified as 
bargaining agent of a unit of employees of 
the respondent consisting of all hoist opera- 
tors employed by the respondent at its 
properties in Elliot Lake, Ont. 


There are 18 employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit of whom 10 are reported 
by the Board’s investigating officer to be 
members in good standing of the applicant. 
The applicant claims that this unit is an 
appropriate craft unit falling within Section 
8 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, by reason of which the 
employees are claimed to be distinguishable 
from the employees as a whole, and that 
the applicant union is a trade union per- 
taining to such craft. 

The respondent and the interveners con- 
tend that this group is not a craft group, 
in the sense that, for example, operating 
engineers or machinists are members of 
craft groups, and that they do not exercise 


craft or technical skills in the true sense 
of the term although they require experience 
and ability beyond the average. 


These hoistmen are drawn in the natural 
course of promotion from the ranks of the 
production unit for which the Canadian 
Labour Congress Local 1554 was certified 
as bargaining agent by the Board in October, 
1958—usually by way of promotion from 
cage tender or skip tender, shaft inspector 
or rigger and must be fully familiar with 
the mine shaft in order to operate the hoists 
properly. 

These employees do not undergo any 
formal type of training nor are they required 
to hold provincial government licenses. 
They operate under safety regulations of 





The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, QC, 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 
J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher 
and G. Picard, members. 
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the provincial Department of Mines. There 
is no relationship between the experience 
and skill required in hoist operation and 
the work skills and training required of 
operating engineers. 

The applicant was unable to advise the 
Board of any instances in which a unit 
of this type has received recognition or 
certification as a craft unit elsewhere in 
mining operations in Canada. 

The Board is of opinion that a case has 
not been made for the recognition of this 
group as a craft unit under the provisions 
of Section 8 of the Act, nor for the establish- 
ment of a bargaining unit comprising em- 
ployees in this single classification separate 
and apart from the bargaining unit that has 
been previously established and approved 
by the Board as appropriate for collective 
bargaining in this mining operation, and 
which includes employees in the classifica- 


tion of hoist operator. Accordingly, the 
application is rejected. 
(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
for the Board. 
for the Applicant 
D. Melnyk, Esq. 
John Wedge, Esq. 
Clifford Ilton, Esq. 
for the Respondent 
Alex Harris, Esq. 
J. E. Moyle, Esq. 
for the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
Harvey Murphy, Esq. 
Wm. Longridge, Esq. 
R. Spiers, Esq. 
G. Theriault, Esq. 
for the United Steelworkers of America 
Jeo POslersO G2ebsd: 
Ontario Mancini, Esq. 
Dated at Ottawa, August 11, 1959. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 
Kitimat, Terrace and District General Workers’ Union, Local 1583 


and 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Kitimat Branch 


This is an application for certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the Respondent, described in the application 
as “tellers, clerks, ledgerkeepers and steno- 
graphers at Kitimat, B.C.” There are only 
three persons for whom certification is 
sought, the other two members of the staff 
at this branch of the Bank, viz., the mana- 
ger and the chief clerk, being excluded. 
The Respondent classifies the employees 
covered by the application as teller, ledger- 
keeper and clerk-typist, and contends that 
the chief clerk should be included in any 
bargaining unit of branch employees. 

The Board’s decision turns entirely on 
the appropriateness or otherwise of a bar- 
gaining unit limited “to employees at this 
small, rather isolated, branch of the Bank. 
On this question, the Respondent’s written 
reply to the application, together with infor- 
mation given to the Board’s investigating 
officer and the evidence submitted on its 
behalf at the hearing of the matter by the 
Board on August 11, 1959, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


The Board consisted of C. Rhodes Smith, 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 


J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher 


and G. Picard, members. The judgment 
was delivered by the Chairman. 
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1. The Bank of Nova Scotia carries on 
its business on an integrated nation-wide 
basis throughout its 503 branches in Canada. 
The head office of the Respondent and its 
British Columbia division office exercise 
close control and direction over the business 
operations of all branches. 


2. Staff matters are subject to approval 
or decision of the division office, as are 
other administrative matters. 


3. The employees engaged by the Bank 
in its various branches are covered by 
uniform personnel policies and are subject 
to common conditions of employment. 


4. The Bank has an established practice 
of transferring employees between branches. 
Generally speaking, a male employee is 
transferred to fill a vacancy, advance his 
training, broaden his experience or provide 
promotion or advancement. An employee 
is not normally promoted within a branch, 
but is given a more responsible position in 
another branch. With new branches being 
opened and expanding staffs, there is con- 
siderable transferring of male employees. 
A male employee is not left in an isolated 
branch too long. Transfer is usually to 
another branch in the British Columbia 
division, but may be to a branch in any 
other division. In practice a transfer to a 


branch in another division is infrequent. 
Female employees are hired locally. To 
a large extent they are married women or 
if not married are not interested in a long- 
term business career. They are not trans- 
ferred to the same extent as male em- 
ployees, but the Bank endeavours to effect 
transfers for female employees who request 
them. 

Since the Kitimat branch was opened in 
May 1956, there have been 21 different 
persons who from time to time have occu- 
pied the four positions at this branch below 
the manager, 13 of these 21 being engaged 
through transfers from other branches of 
the Bank. 

On the basis of the foregoing the Bank 
contends that the bargaining unit applied 
for is not appropriate and submits that the 
appropriate unit for collective bargaining is 
comprised of all of its personnel coming 
within the meaning of “employee” as defined 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

The Applicant contends that the unit 
applied for is appropriate and submits that 
the following points support its position: 

1. The proposed unit includes only the 
three female employees, who are local resi- 
dents with family connections in Kitimat. 
The Bank procedures for transfer and pro- 
motion are not applied to such employees. 

2. The Kitimat branch functions inde- 
pendently of other branches, with all 
branches responsible to the British Colum- 
bia division Office. 

3. There is extensive union organization 
at Kitimat, and bank employees should not 
be denied the benefits of such organization. 

4. The applicant local functions only in 
the Kitimat and Terrace areas, and thus if 
employees are to have the right to be 
represented by the union of their choice, the 
Kitimat employees would have to be recog- 
nized as an appropriate unit. 

5. It is quite normal for employees of 
a branch office to comprise a separate bar- 
gaining unit, even in railway operations. 

In connection with point 1 it appears 
that one of the three female employees 
covered by the application had submitted 
her resignation on March 19, which became 
effective on April 1, the day after that on 
which the application is dated, March 31, 
1959. Further, she has been replaced by 
a male employee transferred from another 
branch. From these facts it appears that 
the Bank’s transfer procedures were applied 
in this instance and affected the unit. 
Another of the three resigned effective 
July 31, 1959, and has been replaced by a 
female employee recruited locally. Still 
another development is that in July two 


local young men have been hired as 
trainees. They will be transferred shortly 
to other branches. 

In connection with point 2, though the 
evidence is not complete enough for a 
valid comparison to be made with other 
industries it does establish that a high degree 
of supervision and control is exercised by 
the British Columbia division office and 
head office of the Bank. This is particularly 
true of personnel changes. Counsel for the 
Respondent stated that all staff changes 
emanate from the head office of the Bank 
in Toronto, and that all personnel prac- 
tices and functions and conditions of em- 
ployment for the Bank are established at 
head office, and are uniform from coast 
to coast, including fringe benefits. All these 
matters are centralized and integrated at 
head office. 

All resignations are required to be made 
to the general manager of the Bank at head 
office. 

The evidence in connection with points 
1 and 2 makes it unnecessary to discuss the 
remaining three points of the Applicant’s 
submission. 

One further circumstance appears to the 
majority of the Board to be important in 
relation to the appropriateness of the pro- 
posed bargaining unit, namely, the likeli- 
hood of it being a viable unit. The facts 
that the proposed unit comprises only 3 
employees (or 4 if the chief clerk were to 
be included) in one small isolated branch 
of a Bank which has thousands of similar 
employees in over 500 branches, that the 
branch does not control changes in its 
staff personnel, that there is a rapid turn- 
over in the staff of the branch, in large 
measure as a result of transfers under the 
Bank’s uniform integrated policy, make the 
proposed unit, in our opinion, inappropriate 
for collective bargaining. These facts also 
indicate that it is most unlikely that such 
a unit would have any real prospect of 
functioning effectively. 

The Board rejects the application for the 
foregoing reasons, deeming the proposed 
bargaining unit to be inappropriate. Because 
of its decision on the question of the 
appropriateness of the unit, it has not found 
it necessary to reach a decision on any 
other issues, e.g., the inclusion or exclusion 
of the chief clerk. 

While this application is rejected the 
Board deems it advisable to state that this 
decision must not be taken as indicating 
that the Board agrees with the Respondent’s 
contention that the appropriate bargaining 
unit must be a nation-wide unit of employees 
of the Bank. The present decision rests on 
and is applicable only to its own particular 
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facts. The Board points to the facts that 
this is the first application with which it 
has had to deal concerning bank employees, 
and that employees of Canadian banks have 
hitherto not been organized by trade unions 
for collective bargaining. The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
applies to banks and their employees, and 
the Board will consider all applications con- 
cerning bank employees, with the purpose 
of giving effect to the intent of the Act. 
It may well be that units of some of the 
employees of a Bank, grouped together 


territorially or on some other basis, will 
prove to be appropriate, rather than a 
nation-wide unit. 
(Segd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
for the Board. 
for the Applicant 
Maurice W. Wright, Esq. 
Jos. McKenzie, Esq. 
for the Respondent 
RY Vechicks)Fsqy-O 
K. London, Esq. 
R. Boyle, Esq. 
Dated at Ottawa, September 11, 1959. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Goodwill Trucking Limited, Van- 
couver, and Local 605, Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union (sleeper cab employees) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Milliken Lake Uranium Mines, Elliot 
Lake, and United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. The Bessborough Hotel (Canadian 
National Hotels, Limited), Saskatoon, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 


port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
4. The Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian 


National Hotels, Limited), Winnipeg, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 


port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
5. Chateau Laurier Hotel (Canadian 


National Hotels, Limited), Ottawa, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

6. The Charlottetown Hotel (Canadian 
National Hotels, Limited), Charlottetown, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

7. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Hotels, Limited), Jasper, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

8. Hotel Vancouver (Vancouver Hotel 
Company, Limited), Vancouver, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
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and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

9. J. Sherman and Sons, Leamington, and 
Local 880, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Humberstone, Ont., and Local 416, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

11. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 512 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie)" (EGY "Ang pess 1): 

2. Commercial Cable Company Limited, 
SS John B. Mackay, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(DiGi Atg. press). 

3. Radio Station CHRC Limited, Quebec, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, Region No. 6 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., 
Aven pes3105 

4. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
(compressor operators), Elliot Lake, and 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., July, p. 720). 

5. Goodwill Trucking Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and Local 605, Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union (sleeper cab employees) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Algom Uranium Mines Limited, and 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
mserican (LAG sr Sept.,.p;.915). 

2. Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, and 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America) (L.Gs Sept.,’p. 915). 

3. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
(office and technical employees), Elliot 
Lake, and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 581 (L.G., Ausg., p. 831). 

4. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 
(office and technical employees), Spragge, 
and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
Dosis. AUL,, D. 651). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a 
dispute between H. W. Bacon Limited, 
Toronto, and Warehousemen and Miscel- 
laneous Drivers’ Union, Local 419, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Aug., p. 832) was fully 
constituted in August with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge Walter Little, Parry 
Sound, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Little was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 


S. E. Dinsdale and Melrose Kerr, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(D5, Sept. 19385 p.. 981). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
July, p. 720). The report submitted by 
the Board is an interim report and the 
recommendations relate only to the issues 
in dispute affecting the Eastern Region oper- 
ations of the Company. The Board will 
submit its final report in due course with 
respect “to’"ihe dispute, as if -aitecis ‘the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. The interim 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 


1. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association (L.G., Sept. ps 921). 

2. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road.Trainmen, Gs:G:;oSeptzap: 926): 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Dining, Cafe 


and Buffet Car Employees) 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Your conciliation board established under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act pursuant to a request of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen repre- 
senting the dining, cafe, and buffet car 
employees employed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, consisting of the Honourable 
A. W. Roebuck, representing the employees, 
and John W. Long, QC, representing the 
Company, with His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson as Chairman, met with the par- 
ties in Toronto-on October 15, 1958 and 
in Toronto on December 10, 1958 and in 
Ottawa on January 26, 1959 and in Ottawa 
on April 28, 1959. 

At all these meetings the dining car 
employees were represented by: 

Mr. Cecil Burningham, General Chair- 
man; Mr. Frank A. Collin, Vice-President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; 





During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (dining, cafe 
and buffet car employees). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, J. W. Long, QC, 
Montreal, and the Honourable A. W. Roe- 
buck, Toronto, nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Long. The munority 
report was submitted by the Honourable 
A. W. Roebuck. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 

eee LE LS Se ee 
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Mr. C. W. Stanley, Statistician; Mr. D. M. 
Paltiel, Economist; Mr. John Brown, 
Member; Mr. M. Giceluk, Member; Mr. 
William Hirst and Mr. Roger Binett, 
Members. 

The Company was represented by: 

Mr. Thomas James, Manager, S.D. & 
P.C. Department, Montreal; Mr. M. H. 
Chalmers, Assistant Manager, S.D. & P.C. 
Department; Mr. P. E. Bernard, Super- 
visor of Costs; Mr. J. A. Carr, Supervisor 
of Research, Department of Personnel. 
The matters originally in dispute before 

the board are outlined in the Brotherhood’s 

letter of 28th March, 1958 as follows: 

1. That wage rates, however established 
applicable to hours and overtime, be 
increased by twenty-five per cent (25%) 
effective June 1, 1958. 

2. Effective January 1, 1959, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company shall contri- 
bute an additional $8.50 (eight dollars 
and fifty cents) per employee per month, 
for one year, for the purpose of improv- 
ing health and welfare plans in effect 
as may be mutually agreed. 

3. Vacations with pay shall be on the 
following basis: 

1 year of service—6 days—2% of previous 
year’s gross annual earnings. 

2 years of service—12 days—4% of previous 
year’s gross annual earnings. 

10 years of service—18 days—6% of previous 
year’s gross annual earnings. 

15 years of service—24 days—8% of previous 
year’s gross annual earnings. 

However, vacation with pay shall in 
no case be less than that provided for 
under the current agreement as revised 
in accordance with the general increase 
in rates. 

4. The number of paid statutory holidays 
shall be increased to eight by the addition 
of Remembrance Day. 

5. The principle of severance pay shall be 

recognized and established. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
shall set aside four cents (4¢) per hour 
per employee for severance pay, to be 
allocated among employees whose serv- 
ices are being terminated on a basis of 
amounts and years of service to be 
mutually agreed upon. 

6. Work normally performed by employees 
herein represented, or similar work which 
by past practice has been performed by 
them, shall not be contracted to be per- 
formed by other than these employees. 

7. That one hundred and seventy-six (176) 
hours or less, in assigned service, shall 
constitute a basic month’s work. Hours 
in excess of one hundred and seventy-six 
(176) and up to one hundred and ninety- 
two (192) will be paid at pro rata rates. 
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Hours in excess of one hundred and 
ninety-two (192) shall be paid for as 
overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
the pro rata rate on the actual minute 
basis to the nearest fifteen (15) minutes. 

8. Two week pay period, i.e., issuance of 
pay cheques every second Thursday. 

9. Improvement in the sleeping accommo- 
dation aboard trains. 


The Board heard voluminous briefs sub- 
mitted by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen on behalf of the dining car em- 
ployees, and briefs of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway S.D. & P.C. Department covering 
all of the issues in dispute. 


The board spent many hours discussing 
the issues with the parties in an attempt to 
conciliate them; but was not successful 
and hence the necessity of this Report. 


Generally speaking, the Company took 
the position that the employees represented 
before this board should accept the same 
settlement as the non-operating employees 
and, as the Canadian National Railway 
dining car employees were part of the non- 
operating group, that these employees should 
accept the same settlement as the dining 
car employees on the Canadian National 
Railways accepted as part of the non-operat- 
ing group. The employees in the group 
represented before this board number 
approximately seven hundred (700) and 
are less than one per cent (1%) of the 
total railway employees of the Canadian 
Pacific. And the Company’s argument was 
that the total employees of the Company 
have to be closely related to the pattern 
developed for the major groups of railway 
employees in the matter of wages and 
other conditions of employment. 


The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
takes the position that it has been certified 
as the bargaining agent for the employees 
before this board and that they have the 
responsibility to bargain on behalf of their 
own membership and that there is no reason 
why they should have the pattérn of other 
organizations foisted upon them. 


1. Wage Rates: 


The wage increases asked for by the 
Brotherhood amount to twenty-five per cent 
(25% ) effective June 1, 1958. A great deal 
of material was submitted on behalf of 
the Brotherhood in an attempt to show that 
the employees in this unit had fallen far 
below other employees in the country 
generally; and also in the other branches 
of the railway in particular. On the other 
hand, the Company attempted to establish 
that the wage rates of these particular 
employees had kept pace with the improve- 


ment of wage rates of other railway em- 
ployees. 

Without attempting to analyze the evid- 
ence for and against the union’s position, 
the board, having taken all the arguments 
into consideration on the question of wages, 
makes the following recommendation: 

There should be granted an increase of 
four cents (4¢) per hour effective June 

1, 1958 (or at the employees option), 

three per cent (3%) increase effective 

June 1, 1958; a further three per cent 

(3%) increase effective February 1, 

1959; and a further three per cent (3%) 

increase effective September 1, 1959. 

And if the parties desire a further year’s 

extension of the contract, such extension 

should provide a further and additional 

increase of one-and-a-half per cent (13%) 

for the final year of the contract. 


2. Improved Health and Welfare 


The second request of the Brotherhood 
is that effective January 1, 1959 the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway should contribute an 
additional $8.50 (eight dollars and fifty 
cents) per employee per month for one 
year for the purpose of improving the 
Health and Welfare Plans in effect as may 
be mutually agreed. In the “Non-Ops 
Settlement” an increase in the amount paid 
for the Health and Welfare Plan was 
granted, increasing the amount from $4.25 
(four dollars and twenty-five cents) to $4.87 
(four dollars and eighty-seven cents) per 
employee per month. 

It is recommended by the Board that a 
similar increase in the amount paid for 
Health and Welfare Plan be granted to 
these employees. 


3. Vacation with Pay 


A good deal of material submitted by 
both the Brotherhood and the Company 
related to the issue of vacation with pay. 
The Company recognizes there must be 
an improvement in the vacation-with-pay 
provisions of the contract to correspond 
with the present legislation found in the 
Annual Vacations With Pay Act, Chapter 
24 of the Statutes, 1957-58. The Company 
has already offered four weeks after thirty- 
five (35) years of service to the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. 

Your board is of the opinion that in 
addition to the improvements now provided 
by law in the Annual Vacations With Pay 
Act, the new contract should include a 
clause granting to the employees before this 
board, twenty-four days vacation after 
thirty-five years of service; and that this 
clause should be written into the contract 
effective from June 1, 1958. In all other 
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respects the board recommends the provi- 
sions in the last contract relating to vaca- 
tions with pay be carried forward in the 
new contract. 


4. Statutory Holidays 


Your board does not see fit to recom- 
mend any increase in the number of statu- 
tory holidays. 


5. Severance Pay 


While severance pay is highly desirable, 
it is costly and is still unusual in Canadian 
industry. Because of the cost feature and 
not because of the lack of desirability your 
board is unable to make any recommenda- 
tion in respect to the demand for severance 


pay. 
6. Contracting Out 


The request of the Brotherhood that work 
normally performed by employees or similar 
work which by past practice has been per- 
formed by them shall not be contracted to 
be done by other than these employees; this 
amounts to a request that the status quo 
with regard to work of these employees be 
maintained. The Company takes the posi- 
tion that this is a fundamental issue and 
that they must have the management right 
to manage their business as they see fit in 
the circumstances. However, they did inti- 
mate that there was no present intention to 
contract out work to be performed by other 
than these employees which had been norm- 
ally performed by the employees repre- 
sented, and this declaration of intention 
should be sufficient to settle the matters 
between the parties at least for the term 
of this contract until the practice with 
respect to contracting out has become much 
more clearly established than it is at present. 


7. Issuance of Pay Cheques Every Second 
Thursday 


This is no doubt desirable from the point 
of view of employees but is costly to 
administer by the Company, and the board 
is of the opinion that it is not fundamental 
and recommends no action and that this 
request be not granted. 


8. Reduction of Hours 


The employees request that the hours be 
one hundred and seventy-six hours (176) 
or less in assigned service, and that this 
constitute a basic month’s work; that hours 
in excess of one hundred and seventy-six 
(176) and up to one hundred and ninety- 
two (192) be paid at pro rata rates; that 
hours in excess of one hundred and ninety- 
two (192) should be paid for as overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half the pro 
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rata rate on the actual minute basis to the 
nearest. fifteen minutes. This request, if 
granted, the Company calculates would cost 
about one-million dollars alone. A _ great 
deal of time and argument and a good deal 
of written material was submitted to the 
board with relation to this issue. The 
union’s position is that while most other 
railway employees enjoy a forty-hour week 
that they have to work a forty-eight hour 
week, and up to about fifty-two hours a 
week (two hundred and twenty-four (224) 
hours monthly), without the application of 
overtime rates. 

The basic work month for the dining 
car employees at the present time consists 
of two hundred and eight (208) hours or 
less, equal to twenty-six (26) days per 
month or forty-eight (48) hours per week. 
But they may be required to work two 
hundred and twenty-four (224) hours per 
month at pro rata rates. 

Overtime payment begins only after two 
hundred and twenty-four hours (224). The 
trips which the employees make are spread 
over the entire month and they have a 
layover at the home terminal between trips. 
The employees complain that when the 
hours of their work month were reduced 
from two hundred and forty (240) to two 
hundred and eight (208), it did not result 
in their having more time at home. The 
employees also further complain that when 
the hours were reduced, assignments were 
extended, which created a captive hour 
zone at the away-from-home terminal and 
reduced the preparatory and release time 
after arrival time. The employees stated 
the result of this is that they spend more 
time on the road and get less time at 
home. 


This the Company disputes. In 1952, a 
conciliation board under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. James Stitt dealt with the request 
of the dining car service for a change in 
rules and one of these changes was a request 
for time and a half for hours worked in 
excess of two hundred and eight (208) per 
month. The board recommended that the 
Railway accept the request, but the Railway 
declined and a settlement was reached on 
the basis of time and a half for hours 
worked in excess of two hundred and 
twenty-four (224) per month. The Brother- 
hood also submits that with the inauguration 
of faster train service, preparatory and 
clean-up time was eliminated at Winnipeg. 
With the faster trains, the dining cars con- 
tinued through the run while crews are 
changed and thus the preparatory time 
performed in the yards by the out-going 
crew is now performed by the in-coming 
crew. 
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The dining car employees therefore 
seriously urge a reduction in which in their 
opinion would only restore the former lay- 
over time at their home terminals. The 
Railway, in answering the submission of 
the union when they requested a reduction 
in hours, points out that the difference in 
working conditions between the feeding car 
and other non-operating work has long been 
recognized in a difference in the number of 
hours per month. The feeding car service, 
because it is part of a train operation, makes 
it impossible to schedule work on a daily 
basis in such a way that the crew members 
are on duty a specific number of paid hours. 
And the feeding car employee, because he 
is confined to the train during the period 
of operation of his car, is paid for all 
hours except those spent in nightly rest. He 
is paid for between-meal hours even when 
no service is required. The Brotherhood, of 
course, say that the between meal hour is 
getting less and less and in some runs they 
are constantly on their feet. The Company 
points out that the monthly assignment is 
sometimes completed in as little as fifteen 
days. When the main group of railway 
workers was employed two hundred and 
four (204) hours a month, the feeding car 
employees were employed two hundred and 
forty (240) hours. When the hours were 
reduced to one hundred and sixty-nine and 
one-third (1693) hours per month in 1951, 
the feeding car employees’ hours. were 
reduced to two hundred and eight (208). 
The differential in hours is common, the 
Company says, to this type of employment. 
It is recognized by the Canadian National 
feeding car employees as well as by the 
sleeping car employees on both the Cana- 
dian National Railway and Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The feeding car employees of 
the Canadian National have a monthly 
guarantee of two hundred and eight (208) 
hours but the Canadian National feeding 
car employees must work two hundred and 
forty (240) hours per month before over- 
time provisions for payment come into 
effect. As a result of the non-operating 
settlement, the Canadian National feeding 
car employees’ time has not been reduced 
in the present contract. The Company also 
points out that the sleeping car porters 
employed by the Canadian Pacific as well 
as those employed by the Canadian National 
made no request for reduction in hours 
before the recent conciliation board. The 
Company also submits that the feeding car 
employees enjoy three periods of approx- 
imately a half an hour per day when they 
eat their meals and that during the normal 
working month this amounts to approx- 
imately (20) twenty hours. The Company 


reiterates the fact that any reduction in 
the number of hours worked in a month 
cannot be granted, because if there is a 
reduction in the number of hours worked 
in a month, and if the same service is to 
be maintained, it will result in considerable 
overtime payment, which is very costly. 


In reply to the Company’s argument, the 
Brotherhood points out that the work the 
men do and time for meals and rest is 
entirely dependant upon the number of 
patrons to be served and that the prepara- 
tion and serving the meals, the cleaning of 
the cars, utensils, dishes and silver, can only 
be done between serving from early morn- 
ing until late at night. The Brotherhood 
further states that on busy trains the feeding 
car employees seldom have an opportunity 
to enjoy an undisturbed meal. Serving low 
price meals all hours of the day and liquor 
of all kinds when legal to do so, this type 
of feeding unit attracts a great many passen- 
gers and oftentimes the crew is hard put 
to it to cope with the number of people 
they are called upon to feed. 

This problem of hours is a most difficult 
one because there is much to be said by 
the employees and much to be said by the 
Company. 

The recommendations which follow are 
those of the Chairman only. 

The Company is naturally concerned with 
the costs; and as the whole operation of 
passenger trains is carried on at a very 
heavy loss including the operation of the 
dining cars, it is only natural that the 
Company should be very much opposed to 
assuming additional costs. When an em- 
ployee works two hundred and twenty-four 
(224) hours a month without premium pay, 
he is working on the average over fifty-one 
(51) hours a week, which, of course, is a 
very much longer work week than most 
people in industry work these days. On 
the other hand, to accede to the Brother- 
hood’s request, namely to have all hours 
in a month in excess of two hundred and 
eight (208) paid at the premium rate of 
time and a half would be an added expense 
which might amount in the aggregate to 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. 

Your Chairman is of the opinion that the 
basic hours for a month’s work should 
remain at two hundred and eight (208); 
and hours up to two hundred and sixteen 
(216) per month should be paid at pro 
rata rates. It is to be noted that the dining 
car employees receive pay for two hundred 
and eight (208) hours per month although 
on some months some employees do not 
work actually two hundred and eight (208) 
hours; and therefore your Chairman is of 
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the opinion that hours up to two hundred 
and sixteen (216) should be at pro rata 
rates. 

When hours in excess of two hundred 
and sixteen (216) per month are worked, 
it seems to your Chairman that there should 
be some premium pay in the future for 
service in excess of two hundred and six- 
teen (216) hours per month; although it 
is reported that because of the scheduling 
and different numbers of days in months, 
that the Company finds it impossible even 
with the best of scheduling to prevent cer- 
tain employees on certain runs from being 
required to work in excess of two hundred 
and sixteen (216) hours per month. 

However, with stationary engineers, and 
other employees in industry who are as a 
condition of their employment required to 
work other than the usual number of hours 
or other than the usual number of hours on 
days and times when other people are not 
working, it is now becoming recognized 
that unusual number of hours or days when 
work is required should bear premium 
rates, for the balance of the term of the 
new contract. 

Your Chairman therefore recommends: 

that, up until the new contract is signed, 

the present working hours as set out in 
the last contract shall remain in full force 
and effect; 

that, effective on the signing of the new 

contract, the working hours should be as 

follows: 


Two hundred and eight hours (208) 
or less in assigned service shall con- 
stitute a basic month’s work. 

Hours in excess of two hundred and 
eight (208) and up to two hundred and 
sixteen (216) shall be paid at pro rata 
rates. 

Hours in excess of two hundred and 
sixteen (216) and up to two hundred 
and twenty-four (224) shall be paid at 
a. premium’ rate of fifteen per cent 
(15%) the pro rata rate on the actual 
minute basis ito the nearest fifteen 
minutes. 

Hours in excess of two hundred and 
twenty-four (224) shall be paid for 
as overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half the pro rata rate on the actual 
minute basis to the nearest fifteen 
minutes. 

It is the intention of the Chairman that 
the recommended hourly premium should 
affect and apply to employees actually in 
employment at the date of signing of the 
new contract, and those thereafter employed. 
As a premium rate is a new departure, it 
is, as has been stated above, recommended 
that no retroactivity should apply to it, but 
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it should commence at the date of signing 
of the new contract. 

Mr. John W. Long’s recommendation 
with respect to the request of the Brother- 
hood for reduction of hours is as follows: 


8. Reduction of Hours. 


The dining car employees of the Canadian 
National Railway have concluded an agreement 
to work a basic month of 208 hours with 
overtime of time and one-half after 240 hours 
(Company Brief—-Exhibit No. 1—Page 12, 
Paragraph 36). The C.N.R. employees have 
been working on this basis since 1950/51 and 
in the recent conciliation no request was made 
to alter this basis. The same working schedule 
applies to the sleeping car porters of both 
roads. As will be seen from the foregoing, the 
feeding car employees of the Canadian Pacific 
are now enjoying more favourable treatment 
than the feeding car employees of the Canadian 
National and the sleeping car porters of both 
roads. For this reason, if for no other, I 
cannot bring myself at this time to recommend 
any additional benefits concerning hours of 
work and overtime. 

Even should one or both of the other mem- 
bers of this Board recommend a premium after 
216 hours, to become effective only on the 
date of the signing of the new contract, I feel 
that I am obliged to make a further remark 
concerning retroactivity. The very nature of 
the Company’s business is such that it cannot 
increase its prices to provide for retroactive 
increases in wage demands by its employees 
and, consequently, the whole principle of 
retroactivity of contracts is such as to work 
a hardship, if not an injustice, to Management. 


JWL. 
9. Improvement in Sleeping Accommodation 


The employees are seeking improvement 
in the sleeping accommodation aboard 
trains. The employees sometimes have to 
work long hours and naturally proper rest 
is important to them. One complaint that 
they have is as to the resiliency of the bed 
springs. The employees also complain of 
the lack of space for an individual; and of 
poor ventilation. There are fifteen bunk 
type beds in a car in tiers of three in a 
space of seventeen feet in length and eight 
feet in height, with a two foot aisle running 
down the center of the car. Employees say 
that the washroom facilities are not ade- 
quate for the number using the cars. 


The Company, while not admitting the 
conditions are nearly as bad as the Em- 
ployees suggest, say that they are constantly 
looking into the question of better accom- 
modation on the sleeping cars. It should 
not be too difficult or too expensive to 
bring about improvements in the resiliency 
of the springs on the beds at least. The 
Chairman recommends that the Company 
make an immediate and complete survey 
of the dormitory cars, including the bed 
accommodation there, and the lavatory and 
washroom accommodations and ventilation; 
and that they should so state their inten- 
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tions to make whatever improvements are 
possible within one year from the signing 
of the new contract. 

Senator A. W. Roebuck agrees with the 
contents of the Report on some issues; but 
has added in the form of an addendum his 
own views dealing with those matters in 
which his views differ from those of his 
colleagues. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 8th 
day of August, 1959. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) J. W. Lona, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I am not in entire disagreement with the 
statements and recommendations of the 
Chairman as they appear in his Report; 
but J will best avoid misunderstandings by 
those affected, by writing my own separate 
report, than I would by joining in the 
chairman’s Report with reservations, how- 
ever clearly expressed. 

My most pronounced disagreement with 
the Chairman in his Report is with respect 
to his recommendation of a 15-per-cent 
premium for hours of overtime served in 
excess Of 216 hours per month up to 224 
hours per month; time and one half is 
already paid after 224 hours and should of 
course be continued. In my opinion, the 
Chairman is right in recognizing the right 
of the men to premium pay for time in 
excess of 216 hours; he is in serious error 
in suggesting a breach of the universally 
established rule of time-and-one-half for 
overtime. 

To begin with, the time-and-three-twen- 
tieths of pro rata would work out on 
assignments in which overtime as described 
may occur to less than $2 per month for 
the highest paid employees and to less than 
$1 per month for the lower paid men. The 
suggestion is accordingly of no _ practical 
value. 

A still more serious objection is to the 
precedent such an arrangement would set. 
Overtime has been paid for at time-and- 


one-half from time immemorial in all 
agreements affecting railroad employees 
throughout this entire continent. Such an 


innovation as that suggested of reducing 
the standard time-and-one-half to time-and- 
three-twentieths would constitute a prece- 
dent to the liking of railroad management 
generally but against which all railroad 
unions would protest with the utmost 
vigour. 


In this particular dispute, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen have not asked 
for any fraction of the standard overtime 
premium. The men of the bargaining unit 
involved do not want it, and, while it may 
resemble a concession, they would not 
accept it and would repudiate it if it were 
offered them. 


These men now work a 48-hour week, 
which is eight hours per day for six days 
per week, which is excessive as measured 
by industrial standards in this and other 
industries throughout Canada and_ the 
United States. They ask for a 40-hour week. 
At the present time 208 hours in assigned 
service constitutes a basic months work, 
but extensions of this time of labour up 
to 224 hours per month are paid for a pro 
rata rates. It is only for hours in excess 
of 224 per month that the overtime standard 
rate of time-and-one-half becomes applic- 
able. 


The men ask that the basic month be 
reduced from 208 hours to 176 hours, and 
they will accept pro rata rates of pay up 
to 192 hours, with time-and-one-half for 
hours worked in excess of 192 hours. 


In this connecticn it should be observed 
that the operational schedules in the Mont- 
real district are now set up at approx- 
imately 192 hours per month, and other 
districts in the order of 200 hours per 
month, so that the men’s request for over- 
time after 192 hours need not be particularly 
costly to the Company, and I advise a 
settlement on that basis. 


In a number of ways, working conditions 
for the unit of employees in question have 
deteriorated seriously during recent years. 
Not long since, there were a number of 
runs on this railway in which these men 
left home in the morning, stayed overnight 
at a distant point, and returned home next 
day. This afforded an opportunity for con- 
tinuous normal family life and for rest 
and recreation at home, where conditions 
favourable to recuperation normally prevail. 


But in 1950, the railway management 
commenced increasing the length of the 
runs of their trains, a trend which found 
its culmination in the institution of the 
“Canadian” transcontinental train. The out- 
standing feature of this change in operating 
methods has been a marked increase in 
layover time away from home to which 
these employees have been subjected. 


In addition to this increase in layover 
time, or “captive time” as it is called, the 
Company has reduced what is known as 
terminal time, that is to say the pause which 
occurs where crews are changed and which 
is used for the concluding operations of the 


previous trip and the preparations for that 
in prospect. 

This increase in “captive time” and the 
increase in the service required while trains 
are in motion have very seriously affected 
the working conditions of the men. The 
effort of the Company to give to their 
customers a super service has resulted in 
the men’s being employed continuously dur- 
ing their hours of service with scarcely a 
minute for rest and thus, working under 
difficult conditions, and on a moving vehicle, 
during the summer in excessive heat, has 
intensified what has always been an arduous 
service, so that the men are exhausted by 
the close of their day. 

The men are of the opinion that this 
decrease in the hours of the basic months’ 
work will result in an increase in layover 
at the home terminal where the men reside, 
in addition to fewer hours per day actual 
service when on the trains. 


Sleeping Accommodation 


One of the factors in the exhaustive 
character of the conditions of work about 
which the men complain is the unsatisfac- 
tory sleeping accommodation afforded. The 
dormitory cars which have been provided 
since the institution of the “Canadian” train 
are unsatisfactory in a number of ways. 
The detail is well known to the Company 
officials on a number of occasions for minor 
improvements, but nothing is done. The 
men require that these improvements be 
given immediate attention. 

The bunks in the dormitory car should 
be reduced to two, a lower and an upper, 
as one finds in all normal sleeping cars. At 
present, the bunks are in tiers of three and 
the lack of space precludes reasonable rest 
and comfort. The foam rubber mattresses 
should be changed to ordinary mattresses 
and the springs should be strengthened so 
as to decrease their resiliency. The aisle 
should be widened so that two men can 
pass in reasonable comfort, and there may 
be other details. Generally speaking, the 
employees in question should be given 
accommodation at least equal to that of 
the ordinary tourist car, and six months 
is plenty of time in which to make the 
change I have indicated. 


Wage Rates 


The men have asked for an increase of 
25 per cent, effective June 1, 1958, in wage 
rates. The settlement concluded some time 
since between the non-operating employees 
of the Company and the Company provided 
for an increase of .04 cents per hour effec- 
tive June 1, 1958, 3-per-cent increase 
effective February 1, 1959, and a further 
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3 per cent effective September 1, 1959. 
Were working conditions made satisfactory 
as above stated, the men would be prepared 
to accept the so-called non-ops settlement 
as to wage increases, and I could then join 
the Chairman’s wage recommendations as 
set out in his Report. 


Health and Welfare 


In the so-called “non-ops” settlement, the 
amount paid for the Health and Welfare 
Plan was increased from $4.25 to $4.87 
per employee per month. The dining car 
employees have asked for $8.50 per em- 
ployee per month, but the union would be 
willing to accept the non-ops_ settlement 
amount with the above proviso as to other 
conditions. 


Vacations with Pay 


At the Fy present \tme, the. menvortstnis 
union receive six days vacation after one 
year’s service; 12 days vacation after three 
year’s service, and 18 days after 15 years’ 
service. The Annual Vacations with Pay 
Act passed by the Dominion Government 
and applying to railways provides for one 
week vacation after one year’s service, and 
two weeks vacation after two year’s service, 
so that all that remains of the employees’ 
demands is for 18 days after 10 years’ 
service and 24 days after 15 years’ service. 
The Company has already offered four 
weeks after 35 years’ service to the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, which includes 
the men in the union in this bargaining 


unit. It should not be difficult, therefore, 
for the Company to concede the requested 
days after 10 and 15 years’ service, and 
this I recommend. 


Contracting Out 


The men included in this bargaining unit 
have asked that the work normally per- 
formed by them in the past shall not be 
contracted to be performed by other than 
themselves. The request narrows down to 
a provision that the status quo in regard to 
work shall be maintained, and that the field 
of employment filled in the past by the 
men of this bargaining unit shall not be 
handed over to other units. The Company 
has already intimated that there is no 
present intention of any such move, and an 
assurance therefore from the employer in 
the prospective agreement should not pre- 
sent difficulty. 


Severance Pay and Statutory Holidays 


The Chairman recognizes the desirability 
of severance pay but because of its cost 
refrains from recommending its institution, 
and for similar reasons does not recommend 
an increase in the number of statutory holi- 
days. It is with regret that I concur, but 
only to the extent that these desirable 
reforms be deferred for the present. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 4th day of August, 
L959: 

(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie 


and Pacific Regions) 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Your conciliation board appointed to 
deal with the dispute between the above 
parties, consisting of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, chairman; John W. Long, 
QC, company nominee, of Montreal; Hon. 
A. W. Roebuck, QC, brotherhood nominee, 
of Toronto, met at the city of Montreal 
on August 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1959, and at 
these sittings heard the evidence and sub- 
missions and arguments of the parties deal- 
ing with all matters in dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions). 
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The Board adjourned on August 7 and 
again met the parties in Montreal on the 
18th, 19th, 20th and until midnight on 
August 21, 1959, and on these days the 
Board devoted its full attention in an attempt 
to conciliate the issues in dispute. The 
parties were respectively represented as 
follows: 


For the Company: 


A. M. Hand, Assistant Manager, Labour 
Relations—CPR, 

Joseph G. Benedette, Personnel Depart- 
ment, 





Jack C. Anderson, Supervisor, Personne] 
and Labour Relations, Prairie Region— 
Winnipeg, CPR, 

Denis Cardi, Contract Analyst, Personnel 
Department, 

Jack Ramage, Labour Relation Assistant, 
Department of Personnel, 

Vic Hooley, Road Foreman of Engines— 
Vancouver, CPR, 

Fred G. Firmin, Supervisor, Personnel 
and Labour Relations, Atlantic Re- 
gions—Montreal, 

A. L. McGregor, 

J. B. Shipley, 

Pew McCurry: 


For the Brotherhood: 
Eastern Region— 


W. P. Kelly, General Chairman, 
L. E. Baker, Vice-Chairman, 
H. LL. O'Neil, Secretary. 


Prairie and Pacific Regions— 


S. McDonald, General Chairman, 

T. A. Archibald, Vice-Chairman, 

E. Davidson, Secretary, 

Members of Negotiating Committee, 
Re bane; 
E. V. Gardiner, 
C. W. Cannon, 
J Re Carter, 
R. W. Hurl, 

C. W. Stanley, Manager, Schedule-Statis- 
tical Bureau, 

F. A. Collin, Vice-President, 

L. C. Malone, Vice-President, 

D. Paltiel, Statistician. 


Separate proposals for amendment to the 
contract were put forward by the brother- 
hood relating to the Eastern Region, from 
those put forward by the _ brotherhood 
relating to the Prairie and Pacific Regions, 
and the company had certain counter pro- 
posals relating to each region. The Prairie 
and Pacific brotherhood committee sub- 
mitted proposals for amendments to some 
50 rules or articles. 

The Board was advised that the brother- 
hood, Eastern Region, and the brotherhood, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions, had asked for 
separate boards of conciliation, but your 
board was appointed as a single board 
charged with responsibility under the Act 
of conciliating the dispute between the 
parties in the Eastern Region and in the 
Prairie and Pacific Region. 

Certain requests, both by the brotherhood 
and the company were common to East and 
West, and the number of the requests in 
the Eastern Region for amendment to the 
contract was less than in the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, and for this reason your 
board of conciliation, during the week of 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous interim report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions). The 
recommendations of the interim report relate 
only to the issues in dispute affecting the 
Easern Region operations of the Company. 
The Board will submit its final report in 
due course with respect to the dispute as 
it affects the Prairie and Pacific Regions. 

The Board was under he Chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, 
who was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, J. W. Long, Q.C., Montreal, 
and the Honourable A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The interim report is reproduced here. 





August 18 to 21 inclusive, spent more time 
in trying to conciliate the issues as they 
affected the dispute between the brother- 
hood and the company on the Eastern 
Region than they did in an attempt to con- 
ciliate the dispute as it affected the issues 
in dispute between the brotherhood and 
the company in the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions. 

Your Board has carefully weighed the 
evidence and submissions of the parties as 
it affects the issues in dispute by the brother- 
hood and the company of the Eastern 
Region, and with relation thereto your 
board now unanimously recommends as 
follows: 


Wages 


That there shall be an increase in wages 
applicable to all wage rates and arbitration 
(not including car step-up rates) payable 
both in road and yard service similar to 
that in effect in the last non-ops settlement, 
that is to say, 

4¢ or 2.3 per cent effective June 1, 

1958, 3 per cent effective February 1, 

1959, 3 per cent effective September 1, 

1959, 1.5 per cent effective June 1, 1960. 

All increases will be based on wage 
rates and arbitraries in effect on May 31, 
1958 less 1 per cent set aside for health 
and welfare benefits. 

The payment of the retroactive portion of 
the above-mentioned increases will be made 
as soon as possible but, in any event, not 
later than three months from the signing of 
the contract. 


Electric Lanterns 


That the following electric lanterns rule 


be adopted: 
1. Effective January 1, 1960, all em- 
ployees must provide themselves with 
an electric white lantern. The electric 
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lantern, bulbs and batteries must be of 
a standard prescribed by the company 
and the lantern must be equipped with 
not less than two white bulbs for 
instant use and a provision for a spare 
white bulb to be carried in the lantern. 


. Employees will be furnished white 


electric lanterns by the company upon 
signing payroll deduction order of the 
actual cost of the lantern, supplied, 
not including the cost of bulbs and 
batteries. This deduction will be made 
from the pay cheque in the current 
payroll. 


. Employees, who prior to January 1, 


1960 have already provided themselves 
with electric lanterns, may continue 
to use them until they are worn out, 
provided such lantern is of a satis- 
factory type and contains two service- 
able white bulbs for instant use and a 
provision for carrying a spare white 
bulb in the lantern, as required under 
the provision of Clause 1. 


. When an employee leaves the service 


of the company, either voluntarily, by 
discharge or by death, the lantern if 
in satisfactory condition, may be 
returned to the company whereupon 
the amount of deposit, made when the 
lantern was issued, shall be refunded 
to the employee or his estate. 


. Replacement of lanterns issued by the 


company will be made without cost to 
the employees under the following 
conditions: 


(a) When worn out or damaged in 
the performance of company serv- 
ice, upon return of the lantern. 


(b) When stolen while employee is 
on the premises of the company, 
without neglect on the part of 
the employee. 


(c) When destroyed in the perform- 
ance of duty. 


. The company will maintain at con- 


venient locations, a supply of bulbs 
and batteries to be drawn as required 
upon presentation of those worn out 
or broken, without cost to the em- 
ployee. 


. In the event that due to conditions 


beyond the control of the company it 
becomes unable to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of such electric lanterns, bulbs 
or batteries for the purpose set forth 
herein, the company shall thereby be 
relieved of compliance with the pro- 
visions of this agreement to the extent 
that such inability makes it impossible 


‘to comply herewith. 
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8. The company will continue to use oil 
burning lanterns with red globes for 
flagging. 


Statutory Holidays 


That employees engaged in yard service 
shall be entitled to seven statutory holidays, 
that is to say, the six now granted together 
with the addition of Victoria Day, but the 
first entitlement thereunder shall commence 
with Victoria Day 1960. 


Vacations 


The acceptance by the parties of the 
same agreement for road service employees 
as accepted by the engineers and firemen 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
reads as follows: 

Section 1. 


(a) An employee who at the beginning 


(b) 


of the calendar year has completed 
more than 30 days but less than two 
years’ continuous service will be 
allowed one calendar day’s vacation 
for each 52 days worked and/or 
available for service, or major por- 
tion of such days during the preced- 
ing calendar year with a maximum 
of one week. Compensation for 
such vacation will be 2 per cent of 
the gross wages of an employee 
during the preceding calendar year. 


An employee who at the beginning 
of the calendar year has completed 
two years’ continuous service will be 
allowed one calendar day’s vacation 
for each 26 days worked and/or 
available for service, or major por- 
tion of such days during the preced- 
ing calendar year with a maximum 
of two weeks. This basis applies 
during subsequent years until qualify- 
ing for further vacation under clause 
(c) of this section. Compensation 
for such vacation will be 4 per cent 
of the gross wages of an employee 
during the preceding calendar year. 


(c) An employee who at the beginning 


of the calendar year has completed 
15 years’ continuous service and who 
has rendered compensated service in 
150 calendar months, calculated from 
the date of entering service, will be 
allowed one calendar day’s vacation 
for each 17 days worked and/or 
available for service, or major por- 
tion of such days, during the pre- 
ceding calendar year with a maximum 
of three weeks. This basis applies 
during subsequent years until qualify- 
ing for further vacation under clause 


(d) of this section. Compensation 
for such vacation will be 6 per cent 
of the gross wages of an employee 
during the preceding calendar year. 


(d) An employee who at the beginning 
of the calendar year has completed 
35 years’ continuous service and 
who has rendered compensated serv- 
ice in 350 calendar months, cal- 
culated from the date of entering 
service, will be allowed one calendar 
day’s vacation for each 13 days 
worked and/or available for service 
or major portion of such days during 
the preceding calendar year with a 
maximum of four weeks. Compensa- 
tion for such vacation will be 8 per 
cent of gross wages of an employee 
during the preceding calendar year. 


Section 2. 


(a) An employee who is retired, leaves 
the service of his own accord, is 
dismissed for cause, or whose serv- 
ices are dispensed with shall be paid 
for any vacation due him up to the 
time of termination of his service 
calculated as provided for in Sec- 
tion’ 1; 


(b) An employee who, at the time of 
termination of his services, has com- 
pleted more than 30 days’ and less 
than two years’ continuous service 
shall be paid 2 per cent of his 
gross earnings up to the time of 
termination of his service. 


(c) An employee who leaves the service 
of his own accord, or is dismissed 
for cause and not reinstated in the 
service within two years of date 
of such dismissal, will, if subse- 
quently returned to the service, be 
required to again qualify for vaca- 
tion with pay as per Section 1. 


(d) In the event of the death of an em- 
ployee, vacation pay to which he is 
entitled up to the time of his death, 
will be paid to the estate of the 
deceased. 


(e) An employee who is laid off during 
the year and who has not been 
recalled at the beginning of the 
ensuing calendar year will have the 
right to request on two weeks’ notice 
vacation pay due him at any time 
during the ensuing year prior to 
being recalled to service. 


(f) In filling vacancies created by em- 
ployees on vacation with pay, as 
provided in this Article, the schedule 
rules will apply unless otherwise 
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mutually agreed upon between the 
general chairman and the general 
superintendent. 


(g) Time off on account of vacation 
under the terms of this article will 
not be considered as time off on 
account of employee’s own accord 
under any guarantee rules and will 
not be considered as breaking such 
guarantees. 


Section 3. 


The words “continuous service” in 
Section 1 mean continuous employee 
relationship; time off duty account 
laid off, bona fide illness, injury, or 
attendance to organization business 
(except on full time basis), shall be 
included for qualification purposes 
in Section 1. 


Section 4. 


(a) An employee who has become en- 
titled to a vacation with pay shall 
be granted such vacation within a 
12 month period immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of the calendar 
year of employment in respect of 
which the employee became entitled 
to the vacation. 


(b) Insofar as practicable, preference 
shall be given in order of seniority 
of the applicants where applications 
for vacation have been filed on or 
before January 15 of each year; such 
preference shall not be granted where 
applications have been filed after 
January 15. Employees must take 
their vacation at the time allotted 
and those who do not apply for it 
prior to January 15 shall be required 
to take their vacation at a time 
prescribed by the company. 

and with respect to yard service employees 
the rule now in effect to continue in the 
contract with the amendment that two 
weeks’ vacation shall be granted after com- 
pletion of two years’ service and four weeks’ 
vacation after completion of 35 years’ 
service. 

With this recommendation goes the under- 

standing that Article 41, Rule 17, Clause 
(d), shall not be affected thereby. 


Watches 


That the right of the employees to have 
their watches cleaned by any qualified 
watch repairman subject to the production 


of a certificate acceptable to the company 
be continued. 
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Health and Welfare 


That the company will pay on a 50-50 
basis with the employee the cost of the 
same benefits under the present health and 
welfare plan now in effect with the non-ops, 
it being understood that this arrangement 
for half payment by each of the parties 
shall become effective when the Brother- 
hood’s application to the Benefit Plan Com- 
mittee has ben acted upon. For the purpose 
of the Brotherhood’s joining the benefit 
plan the Company is prepared to join in 
such application. 

The Board further recommends that the 
Company continue the $4.25 per month 
payment from the effective date of the new 
contract until the employees represented by 
the Brotherhood are actually participating 
in the non-ops health and welfare plan, and 
in the event that the application of the 
Brotherhood and the Company on behalf 
of the trainmen to participate in the non-ops 
benefit plan is not consummated, from the 
first day of the month following the deci- 
sion of the Benefit Plan Committee giving 
a negative answer to this application for 
participation in the plan, the Company will 
pay each employee $4.87 per month in lieu 
of health and welfare benefits provided to 
the non-ops under the plan to which they 
are parties. 


Pay Cheques 


That the Company continue the present 
policy with respect to the issuance of CG’s 
and with respect to advance delivery of pay 
cheques prior to employees going on vaca- 
tion. 


Union Dues 


That the Company check-off union dues 
on a monthly basis for all employees in 
road and yard service subject to a deduction 
of 6 cents per individual check-off deduction. 


Oil Burners 


That the Company’s negotiating commit- 
tee recommend to the Company’s committee 
on appropriations that they provide funds 
for the installation of oil burners rather 
than coal stoves on all new caboose equip- 
ment. 


Initial and Final Terminal Time Rule 


The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany include the excepted 15 minutes in 
initial terminal delay and that the remaining 
15 minute period of excepted time at the 
final terminal remain unchanged because 
the latter is provided for in the wage struc- 
ture as a whole. 
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Article 17 (d) 


Article 17 (d) shall be amended by add- 
ing thereto the following words: 

Local arrangements may be made to advance 
the starting time when required by the exigen- 
cies of the service; the concurrence of the 
general chairman under such circumstances 
shall not be unreasonably withheld. 
and that a new clause (g) be added reading 
as follows: 

The company will arrange their wayfreight 
service to avoid the handling of shed freight 
at night and on Sundays. Wayfreight assign- 
ments will be bulletined specifying the home 
terminal, the objective terminal, working limits 
and the starting time. So far as it is practicable 
wayfreight assignments will start at the bul- 
letined starting time except that an assignment 
may be started at a time later, but not earlier 
than that specified in the bulletin. When the 
bulletined starting times are changed more than 
three hours, the assignment will be re-bulletined. 


Article 174—Road Switcher Service 


Add new clause (f) reading as follows: 

Road switcher assignments will be bulletined 
specifying the home terminal, working limits 
and the starting time. So far as it is practicable 
road switcher assignments will start at the 
bulletined starting time except that an assign- 
ment may be started at a time later, but not 
earlier than that specified in the bulletin. When 
the bulletined starting times are changed more 
than three hours, the assignment will be re- 
bulletined. 


and further that to this article there shall 
be appended a definition in the form of a 
note which shall read as follows: 

The term “road switcher’ as used in this 


article does not apply to passenger, work or 
mixed train assignments. 


U.S. Rates for Quebec Central Crews 


That the Company pay United States 
rates under conditions applicable to Cana- 
dian Pacific Newport, Vermont and Brown- 
ville, Maine Seniority Rosters schedule to 
Quebec Central Crews for mileage operated 
in United States territory. 


Interdivisional Runs 


That the following rule be incorporated 
in the new contract: 


Inter- or intra-seniority district runs may be 
established when it can be demonstrated by 
the Company that such changes are necessary 
by operational requirements, either as a means 
of speeding up service or to maintain such 
service On an economical basis. It is not the 
intent of this rule that rights or practices of 
establishing or changing home terminals will 
be affected, or that presently established divi- 
sional home terminals or unassigned pool home 
terminals will be abolished by the establish- 
ment of such runs. 





The establishment of these runs will be 
negotiated locally between the Assistant General 
Manager and the General Chairman, and in 
such negotiations each party will give full 
recognition to the other’s fundamental rights, 
with reasonable and fair arrangements being 
made in the interests of both parties. 


If the parties fail to concur in the establish- 
ment of such a run on the basis of the reasons 
set forth by the Company and on the basis of 
the reasons set forth by the Brotherhood, the 
matter may be referred to the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 for final 
settlement. 

It is part of the board’s recommendation 
that the rule as written above shall not 
come into force as a rule until the funda- 
mental rights as set out in line 4 of para- 
graph 2 have been spelled out and agreed 
upon in detail by both parties and the Board 
further recommends that the parties to the 
forthcoming contract will agree therein to 
negotiate what is meant by fundamental 
rights and spell out in detail the meaning 
of “fundamental rights” and when the mean- 
ing of “fundamental rights” has been agreed 
upon the rule shall immediately thereafter 
come into: effect. If the parties through 
negotiation are not able to agree on the 
spelling out and wording in detail on what 
are understood by the parties to be funda- 
mental rights either party to the agreement 
may ask the members of this board of 
conciliation to assist in spelling out and 
setting forth in detail the full meaning of 
the words “fundamental rights” and in the 
event of no agreement between the parties 
after the said members have attempted to 
assist in this regard the parties will agree 
that the report of the said members or a 
majority thereof on the full meaning as 
spelled out of the words “fundamental 
rights” shall be accepted by both parties. 


Conversion Rules—Article 12 and 
Article 10 (e) 


That Article 12 be revised to read as 
follows: 


Assigned wayfreight crews will be paid way- 
freight rates. Through and irregular freight 
crews or mixed train crews required to load 
or unload wayfreight en route, will be paid 
wayfreight rates for the time so paid not to be 
included in computing overtime, but may be 
used to the extent necessary to make up the 
minimum day, and pay not to be in excess 
of wayfreight rates for the full trip. 


Through or irregular freight crews, except 
when on work trains, or mixed train crews 
making stops for the purpose of (a) taking on 
or setting off a car (or cars), (b) loading and 
unloading wayfreight and/or (c) moving a car 
(or cars) in a siding at a point where no car 
(or cars) are taken on or set off, at more than 
five stations or that make more than ten 
switches en route, or a combination of such 
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service, will be paid wayfreight rates for the 
trip. The minimum in the combination is seven. 


Article 14 (b) 


That Clause (b) of Article 14 be revised 
to read as follows: 

(b) Crews in pool or irregular freight service 
may be called to make short trips and turn- 
arounds with the understanding that one or 
more turnaround trips may be started out of 
the same terminal and paid actual miles with 
a minimum of 100 miles for a day, provided 
(1) that the mileage of all the trips does not 
exceed 120 miles, (2) that the distance run 
from the terminal to the turning point does not 
exceed 30 miles, and (3) that men shall not 
be required to begin work on a succeeding trip 
out of the initial terminal after having been on 
duty 8 consecutive hours computed from the 
time of departure from outer main track switch 
or designated point on the initial trip, except 
as a new day, subject to the first-in, first-out 
rule or practice. 


Article 11 (e) and (f) 


That Article 11 be revised to provide 
that extra men on passenger trains will be 
paid through freight rates including over- 
time, and under passenger conditions, and 
supplied with accommodation or vans if 
available. 

The board further recommends that all 
matters referred to it and not hereinbefore 
specifically recommended, whether they 
arise by reason of requests made by the 
Company or by the Brotherhood for revi- 
sion, be dropped except as to any matters 
that the parties prior to the meeting of 
the Board of Conciliation have agreed upon 
in direct negotiations. 

The board further recommends with 
respect to wages and all other matters that 
they are conditional upon the parties enter- 
ing into a contract which shall be effective 
from June 1, 1958 until May 31, 1961 or 
thereafter. 

The board points out to the parties that 
if the board report is accepted by the parties 
they will be expected to incorporate all 
matters of substance into the contract in 
appropriate contract language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Belleville, Ontario, this 27th 
day of August, 1959. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 


Chairman. 


GS2a.)) J. WW. LONG, 
Member. 


(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation Enacted in 1959 


Vacations with pay, hours of work, minimum wages, dis- 
crimination, equal pay, apprenticeship, industrial safety 


During the 1959 sessions, provincial 
Legislatures, in addition to enacting legis- 
lation dealing with workmen’s compensation 
and labour relations, reviewed in separate 
articles,* passed legislation dealing with 
vacations with pay, hours of work, mini- 
mum wages, discrimination, equal pay, 
apprenticeship, industrial safety, and other 
matters of interest to labour. 

Amendments to the Manitoba Vacations 
with Pay Act provided for a paid vacation 
of two weeks after one year of service 
instead of one week after one year and two 
weeks after three years. Saskatchewan, too, 
amended its Annual Holiday Act. 

Prince Edward Island enacted a Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act; until this year it was 
the only province without a minimum wage 
law. Also in Prince Edward Island, the 
School Act was amended to raise the school- 
leaving age from 15 to 16 years. 

Fair Employment Practices Acts were 
amended in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan; 
Fair Accommodation Practices Acts were 
passed in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

A new Equal Pay Act was passed in 
Prince Edward Island, bringing to seven 
the number of provincial Acts, in addition 
to the federal Act, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in rates of pay because of sex. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


The Manitoba Legislature amended the 
Vacations with Pay Act to provide for a 
vacation of two weeks with pay after one 
year’s service with an employer, in sub- 
stitution for the former provision for a 
one week’s vacation after one year of serv- 
ice and two weeks after three years. The 
other provinces in which an employee is 
entitled to a two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after working one year are Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. The Alberta Labour 
Act provides for a two weeks’ vacation 


*“Workmen’s Compensation, 1959’, September 
issue, page 937: ‘Labour Relations and Trade Union 
Legislation in Canada in 1959,” page 1028 of this 
issue. 


after two years, and the Saskatchewan Act 
for three weeks after five years. 

Further amendments, to go into effect 
on proclamation, make provision for chang- 
ing the system of vacation pay stamps for 
workers in the construction industry to a 
system of cheques issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour annually. In line with the 
change in the vacation, vacation pay credit 
is increased from 2 to 4 per cent of wages 
earned in each regular pay period. The Act 
provides for the use of vacation stamps in 
the Greater Winnipeg area only. 

The Act now provides for the payment of 
vacation pay by employers to the Minister 
of Labour, who will turn over the amounts 
received to the Provincial Treasurer. Pay- 
ment to the Minister is to be made at such 
times as the Minister prescribes. The em- 
ployer is required, when making payment, 
to furnish certain information to the Minis- 
ter, including the name and address of the 
employee and the number of his unemploy- 
ment insurance book, and to notify the 
employee in writing of the amount paid. 

As soon as practicable after June 30 in 
each year, the Minister will requisition from 
the Provincial Treasurer a cheque in favour 
of each employee in respect of whom he has 
received vacation pay, in the amount to his 
credit in the records of the Department of 
Labour, and send it to the employee. 

The Minister is authorized to make a 
charge for handling vacation credits, the 
amount of which is to be fixed by regula- 
tion. This charge may be deducted from 
the account of the employee. 

A further amendment permits the Mani- 
toba Labour Board to include in an em- 
ployee’s period of service, for the purpose 
of qualifying for an annual vacation, any 
period during which he was absent from 
work on account of injury and in receipt of 
workmen’s compensation. Under the Mani- 
toba Act, an employee is considered to have 
completed a year’s service if he has worked 
95 per cent or more of regular working 
hours during the year. Regular working 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament _and the provincial legislatures, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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regulations under these laws, 


hours do not include annual vacation and 
periods of absence of up to 30 days 
authorized by the employer or because of 
certified illness. Under the new provision, 
the Board may find an employee eligible 
for a vacation if his service during 12 
months was interrupted only by the period 
during which he was in receipt of compen- 
sation. 

The Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act, 
which was amended in 1958 to provide for 
an annual vacation with pay of three weeks 
after five years’ service with the same em- 
ployer, was amended this year to extend 
the benefits of a three weeks’ vacation after 
five years’ service to persons whose em- 
ployment with the same employer has not 
been continuous. 

The Act now provides that an employee 
is entitled to a three weeks’ vacation with 
pay after five “accumulated” years of em- 
ployment, provided that no break in his 
service has exceeded six months (182 days). 

The Act imposes on employers an obliga- 
tion to maintain for a period of five years 
the records of employees who are re-em- 
ployed within six months after termination 
of a previous period of service. 

This amendment to the Saskatchewan Act 
brings a new feature into annual vacations 
legislation in Canada, as no other Act pro- 
vides for annual vacations on the basis of 
accumulated service. 


Hours of Work 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 
was re-enacted, consolidating the Act and 
the amendments made since 1953, when the 
statutes were last revised. 


Minimum Wages 


An important development in minimum 
wage legislation was the enactment of a 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act in Prince 
Edward Island, until this year the only 
province without a minimum wage law. 
Minor amendments were also made to the 
Minimum Wage Act of Saskatchewan. 

The Prince Edward Island Act provides 
for the fixing of minimum rates by the 
Labour Relations Board established under 
the Trade Union Act. As in a number of 
the other provinces, the Act is drawn wide 
enough in scope to cover practically all 
industries and occupations in the province, 
farm workers and domestic servants being 
the only groups excluded. The Board has 
authority, however, to exempt any group 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
business, trade or occupation from the 
operation of the Act or from any minimum 
wage order. 


The Board has power, after holding an 
inquiry, to fix a minimum wage for women 
employees “in different employments or in 
different classes or descriptions of any em- 
ployment” at such rate as it considers 
advisable. The orders of the Board require 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Minimum wage orders must be published 
in the Royal Gazette and will take effect 
10 days after publication unless a later date 
is fixed in the order. Employers are obliged 
to post minimum wage orders where they 
can easily be read by employees. 

Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Board may, either 
on its own initiative or upon petition of 
employees or employers, revise, suspend, 
vary or rescind an order. 

Inspectors may be appointed for the 
enforcement of the Act and any orders that 
may be made by the Board. The penalty 
for failure to pay the minimum wage rate 
or for any other contravention of the Act 
or an order is a fine not exceeding $100 or, 
in case of default, imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding 30 days. 

In the Saskatchewan amendments, the 
Minimum Wage Board was given authority 
to make an order requiring every employer 
in any class of employment to provide, 
repair and launder at his own expense any 
uniforms or special articles of wearing 
apparel which he requires his employees to 
wear. The Board was also empowered to 
order that a rest period granted to an em- 
ployee must be counted as time worked. 
The Board has already laid down these 
requirements in some of its orders. 


Protection of Wages 


In Saskatchewan, a new provision was 
added to the Landlord and Tenant Act to 
give greater wage security to employees of 
persons who carry on their business in 
rented premises. Minor amendments were 
made to Alberta, Ontario and Quebec legis- 
lation to modify provisions relating to pro- 
tection of wages. 

The new provision added to the Saskat- 
chewan Landlord and Tenant Act gives 
priority to wage claims of employees in 
any case where an employer’s goods and 
chattels are impounded and sold for rent due 
upon the premises. In such circumstances 
any person employed by the employer-tenant 
at any time during the previous three 
months may, by filing a claim as prescribed, 
obtain a lien upon the moneys realized from 
the sale for any unpaid wages earned during 
the three-month period, not exceeding $500. 
The lien has priority over the claims of 
the landlord or of any other creditor. 
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An amendment was made to the Alberta 
Industrial Wages Security Act, which re- 
quires every employer in the mining and 
lumbering industries to deposit with the 
Minister, before beginning operations each 
year, security in the form of cash or bond 
for the payment of wages to his employees. 
The security is usually established at the 
greatest amount paid by the employer in 
wages in one month during the previous 
year. At the Minister’s discretion, an em- 
ployer may be allowed to pay the amount 
of the security in instalments. 

The Minister is also permitted to exempt 
an employer from furnishing security if 
the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
certifies that it is satisfied with his finan- 
cial position and ability to pay wages to 
his employees. 

The amendment transfers the functions 
of the Board in this regard to the Provin- 
cial Auditor, without otherwise altering the 
wages security provisions of the Act. 

The Alberta Masters and Servants Act 
permits a worker to recover unpaid wages 
by making a complaint before a magistrate. 
It authorizes the magistrate to investigate 
the case and, upon proof of the charges 
made in the complaint, to order payment of 
wage claims not exceeding six months’ 
wages or $500. Proceedings under the Act 
must be taken within six months after 
employment is terminated or the last instal- 
ment of wages has become due. 

An amendment to the section of the Act 
providing that an order for the payment of 
wages due to an employee may be enforced 
by distress warrant and sale of the property 
of the employer under the Seizures Act 
clarifies the position of the employee and 
gives him additional protection. 

The Ontario Wages Act provides that 70 
per cent of an employee’s wages are exempt 
from seizure or attachment for payment of 
debt. An amendment to the Act makes 
unenforceable any provision of a contract 
under which a debtor assigns to his creditor 
more than 30 per cent of his wages. 

In Quebec, the Code of Civil Procedure 
was amended in 1958 to prohibit an em- 
ployer from dismissing an employee solely 
because his salary had been seized by gar- 
nishment. An amendment made this year, 
adding the words “or suspend” after the 
word “dismiss”, 1s designed to prevent an 
employer from evading the prohibition by 
suspending the employee indefinitely. 


School Attendance 


The Prince Edward Island School Act 
was amended, raising the school-leaving age 
from 15 to 16. In the section of the Act 
making school attendance compulsory, the 
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reference is now to a child “who has 
attained his seventh but not his sixteenth 
birthday” instead of to a child “between 
the ages of seven and fifteen years inclusive”. 


Anti-Discrimination Measures 
Fair Employment Practices 


Fair Employment Practices Acts were 
amended in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. 
The Nova Scotia amendment made the Act 
applicable to all employers rather than to 
those employing five or more employees. 
In Saskatchewan, the amendments were 
designed to strengthen the provisions of 
the Act regarding advertisements, applica- 
tion forms and inquiries in connection with 
employment. 

The Saskatchewan provisions, as now 
amended, prohibit, in any application form, 
advertisement or inquiry in connection with 
employment, not only any direct or indirect 
expression of discrimination, but also any 
expression of intent to discriminate, on 
grounds of race, religion, colour or national 
origin. As before, an exception is allowed 
where a limitation, specification or prefer- 
ence as to race, religion, colour or national 
origin is based upon a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification, that is, a qualification 
that is actually and legitimately required 
of the applicant because of the nature of 
the job. 

The amendments further provide that no 
person may include in an application form, 
advertisement or inquiry a question or re- 
quest for particulars as to an applicant’s 
race, religion, colour or national origin, 
again, unless the question or request is 
based upon a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication. 

The removal of the numerical exemption 
in the Nova Scotia Act makes that Act, 
in this respect, like the Act of Saskat- 
chewan. The other provincial Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Acts—those of British 
Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Ontario—exclude employers with fewer 
than five employees. 





Fair Accommodation Practices 


The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Legislatures passed Fair Accommodation 
Practices Acts prohibiting discrimination in 
public accommodation on account of race 
or creed. Although broadly similar, these 
two statutes differ in certain particulars, the 
New Brunswick Act following the pattern 
of the Act of Ontario and the Nova Scotia 
Act following that of Saskatchewan. 

Both Acts prohibit any person from 
denying accommodation, services or facilities 
customarily available to the public to any 





person or class of persons because of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin (in the Nova Scotia Act, race, 
religion, religious creed, colour or ethnic 
or national origin). 

The Acts also prohibit discriminatory 
advertising, such as the displaying of signs 
and notices on lands and premises, and 
advertising in newspapers, on the radio or 
by means of any other medium of com- 
munication. 

The Nova Scotia Act does not specify 
the Minister to be charged with its adminis- 
tration. The administration of the Act has, 
however, been assigned to the Minister of 
Labour. The New Brunswick Act is also 
administered by the Minister of Labour. 

Under both Acts, complaints of discrim- 
ination are to be investigated by an officer 
acting under the authority of the Minister. 
If a settlement cannot be reached at this 
stage, a commission may be appointed to 
make an inquiry into the case, and, if 
necessary, to recommend to the Minister 
the course that ought to be taken. 

In New Brunswick, the Minister may 
issue whatever order he deems necessary to 
secure compliance with the Act, and his 
order is final and must be obeyed. The 
Nova Scotia Act, like the Act of Saskat- 
chewan, does not authorize the Minister 
to issue an order binding on the parties. 
The Minister is required, however, to fur- 
nish a copy of the commission’s recommen- 
dations to each of the persons concerned, 
and may publish them if he considers it 
advisable. 

In New Brunswick, failure to comply 
with an order of the Minister or with the 
Act is punishable by a fine of up to $50 
for an individual and up to $100 for a 
corporation. In Nova Scotia, the penalties 
are the same as in New Brunswick for a 
first offence but, as in Saskatchewan, higher 
penalties (up to $200 for an individual and 
$400 for a corporation) are provided for 
subsequent offences. 

In both provinces, the written consent 
of the Minister is required before a prosecu- 
tion may be instituted, and where a person 
has been convicted of an offence under the 
Act, the Minister may apply to a judge of 
the Supreme Court for an order enjoining 
such person from continuing the offence. 


Equal Pay 


A new Equal Pay Act was passed in 
Prince Edward Island. There are now seven 
provincial Acts and a federal Act prohibit- 
ing discrimination in rates of pay because 
DEESeK 

The Prince Edward Island Act prohibits 
employers from discriminating between male 


and female employees by paying a female 
employee at a lower rate than a male 
employee for the same work done in the 
same establishment. A difference in rates 
of pay based on any factor other than sex 
is not prohibited by the Act. A complaint 
regarding equal pay is to be made to the 
Labour Relations Board. 

The procedure under the Prince Edward 
Island Act for dealing with charges of dis- 
crimination is less elaborate than under the 
other provincial Acts, which distinguish 
between the stage of initial investigation by 
an officer of the Department of Labour and 
the stage of a more formal inquiry con- 
ducted by a board, commission or referee. 

The Prince Edward Island Act does not 
specify any procedures except the duty of 
the Board to endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment of the complaint. There is no pro- 
vision for a ministerial or Board order, with 
which compliance is required. 

The penalty for a violation of the Act 
is a fine of up to $100. 

The Act explicitly states that the making 
of a complaint to the Board is not to 
restrict the right of an aggrieved person to 
initiate court proceedings. 


Apprenticeship 


An amendment to the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act deleted the words “for more 
than three months” from the section pro- 
hibiting the employment of any person in 
a designated trade for more than three 
months except under a contract of appren- 
ticeship or with the authorization of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board. Thus any 
employment in a designated trade by a 
person eligible to be an apprentice (apart 
from employment under apprenticeship 
contract) is prohibited except with the per- 
mission of the Board. 

The comparable section of the Newfound- 
land Act was also amended to delete the 
reference to a person “eligible to be an 
apprentice in any designated trade”. This 
section now provides that no person between 
the ages of 16 and 21 who has not com- 
pleted training as an apprentice may be 
employed in a designated trade for more 
than three months in any year except under 
a contract of apprenticeship or with a 
permit from the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board. 

‘“Improver” and “prospective apprentice” 
are now defined in the Newfoundland Act, 
and the Board is required to register all 
improvers and prospective apprentices as 
well as all apprentices. 

An “improver” is defined as a person who 
is or has been employed in a designated 
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trade and who, in the Board’s opinion, 
requires training to qualify for journeyman 
status. 

By “prospective apprentice” is meant a 
person who has satisfied the Board that he 
is a suitable person to be a party to an 
apprenticeship contract, who has been regis- 
tered with the Board, and who is to enter 
into a contract of apprenticeship. 

Authority was given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations, 
on the recommendation of the Board, fixing 
the living allowances which may be paid to 
improvers while they are attending full-time 
training courses. 

The regulations may also prescribe the 
conditions under which allowances may be 
paid to improvers (as well as to apprentices 
and prospective apprentices, as formerly) 
and may provide for the repayment in 
whole or in part of allowances by appren- 
tices or improvers who discontinue training 
courses and by prospective apprentices who 
do not continue pre-apprenticeship courses. 

Changes were made with respect to the 
composition of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board which, as before, is to consist 
of a chairman, an official of the Department 
of Labour, an official of the Department of 
Education and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees. It 
is now provided that there must be at least 
two representatives of employers and two 
representatives of employees on the Board, 
of whom one of each must retire each year. 
Formerly, the Act provided for one or more 
representatives of each side, in equal 
numbers. Provision was also made for 
the appointment of an alternate employer 
representative and an alternate employee 
representative on the Board, to serve in 
the absence of a regular member and to 
hold office for two years. Both regular and 
alternate representative members may be 
re-appointed. 

By an amendment, deemed to have been 
in force from November 1, 1954, the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Board was authorized 
to appoint boards to conduct trade tests 
and final examinations of apprentices and 
for the granting of improvers’ and jour- 
neymen’s status. 


Regulation of Trade Schools 


In both Ontario and Quebec, legislation 
was enacted setting out stricter requirements 
for the operation of private vocational or 
trade schools. The emphasis in this legisla- 
tion is on closer Government supervision 
with regard to registration and inspection 
and on the safety of the school premises 
and equipment. In Ontario, trade schools 
are required to be registered with the 
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Minister of Education, and in Quebec the 
operator must obtain a permit from the 
Minister of Youth. 

The amendment to the Ontario Trade 
Schools Regulation Act provides that the 
Minister or any person authorized by him 
in writing may inspect a trade school “to 
determine the safety of the premises and 
the operation thereof”. To obtain registra- 
tion an applicant must be able to furnish 
a certificate from an authorized inspector 
certifying as to the safety of the premises, 
and an existing registration may be can- 
celled if a school is found to be unsafe. 

The Act empowers the Minister to issue 
a certificate of registration to an applicant 
complying with the requirements of the 
Act. In a further amendment, the Minister 
was authorized to refuse registration “where, 
in his opinion, the registration or renewal 
should not be granted”. 

The Act now also provides that a trade 
school giving instruction in a trade which 
is designated under the Apprenticeship Act 
may be registered if the Minister of Labour 
gives his consent. Previously, such trades 
were exempted from the Act. 

In Quebec, a new Act, cited as the 
Private Vocational Schools Act, was passed, 
replacing the former Trade-schools Act and 
making provision in greater detail for 
Government supervision of private schools 
giving vocational education. 

The Act now provides that the permit 
required for the operation of a private 
vocational school is to be issued on an 
annual basis, expiring on June 30. Regu- 
lations under the Act provide that the 
annual report required to be made by each 
school before April 1 of each year is to 
serve as an application for the renewal of 
a permit. 

As before, the Minister or his authorized 
representative may inspect a school and 
inquire into its methods of instruction, the 
competency of its instructors, its text-books, 
registers, advertising matter and account 
books, and he may suspend, cancel or refuse 
to renew a permit where the conditions 
under which it was issued have not been 
fulfilled or the regulations observed. 

As before, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations regulating 
the operation of trade schools in all respects. 
Among other things, the regulations may 
require a person keeping a school to fur- 
nish security to guarantee compliance with 
his obligations towards his students, and 
establish standards respecting the number 
of hours to be devoted to subjects taught, 
the equipment required, the quality of the 
courses, the qualifications of instructors and 
other matters. 


Safety 
Gas Distribution 


In Quebec, a new Act, cited as An Act 
respecting the Electricity and Gas Board 
and Public Safety, was enacted to provide 
for the regulation of the distribution and 
use of natural and. manufactured gas in the 
province. 


General regulatory power over the con- 
veyance, possession, distribution and use of 
gas is vested in the Electricity and Gas 
Board, which is empowered to make regu- 
lations, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, respecting 
public safety and the prevention of acci- 
dents; to adopt any code or technical 
standard which it deems appropriate; to 
designate one or more organizations to test 
gas apparatus; and to order that only 
approved apparatus may be installed. 


The Act prohibits the installation of any 
gas apparatus not conforming to the require- 
ments of the regulations. Distributors are 
forbidden to supply gas to a consumer if 
it is to be used by means of defective or 
unapproved apparatus or in a_ building 
where the piping, to the distributor’s 
knowledge, presents a risk of accident. 


The Board is given powers of inspection 
and may conduct any inquiry deemed neces- 
sary to satisfy itself that the legislation is 
being observed. It may issue orders to any 
owner or operator of a conveyance system, 
to any distributor or consumer of gas or to 
any person in charge of the installation or 
repair of gas apparatus if such orders are 
considered expedient for greater safety. 
Failure to comply with an order gives the 
Board the right to carry out its provisions 
by any means at its disposal, including 
the demolition, removal, confiscation and 
replacement of defective installations or 
apparatus, and to recover from the offender 
the amount of the expenses incurred in so 
doing. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


New Brunswick replaced its Stationary 
Engineers Act and Newfoundland its Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act by new statutes, 
and the British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act was amended. 

Both new statutes were enacted after 
careful review of comparable legislation in 
other jurisdictions. Many of the changes 
are in terminology and in a more orderly 
presentation of sections. The result in each 
case is a more up-to-date law and one 
which is more in line with those in the 
other provinces. 


New Brunswick 


Besides making certain administrative 
changes, the New Brunswick Act provides 
for the issue of “learner” type permits for 
a period of up to six months, requires the 
annual inspection of insured boilers and 
pressure vessels, and sets out the qualifica- 
tions required for inspectors’ certificates of 
competency. Previously, the Act provided 
for an annual inspection of only uninsured 
boilers and pressure vessels. 

The Act now provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Boiler Inspector. At present 
the Chief Factory Inspector is also Chief 
Inspector of the Boiler Inspection Branch 
of the Department, and boiler inspectors 
also act as factory inspectors. 

As before, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may appoint qualified persons as 
“Examiners” and boiler inspectors. The 
Royal Gazette of June 17 contained a 
notice of appointment of three Factory and 
Boiler Inspectors of the Department of 
Labour as Examiners under the Act. 

Provisions regarding the Board of Exam- 
iners for the examination of candidates for 
licences as stationary engineers or boiler- 
men were revised to provide for equal 
representation of labour and management 
on the Board and to fix its tenure of office. 
Instead of providing for a Board of three 
or more persons, the Act now states that 
the Board is to consist of not more than 
five persons, a chairman and not more 
than four other members, equally represen- 
tative of labour and management. As 
before, all members must hold first class 
stationary engineers’ licences. A new five- 
member Board of Examiners was recently 
appointed to replace the six-member Board 
appointed under the former Act. 

The new Act provides that at least two 
members of the Board, or a member and 
an Examiner, may examine candidates for 
licences. Under the former provisions, one 
Board member or an Examiner was per- 
mitted to hold an examination. 

The Act uses the terms “heating plant” 
and “power plant” instead of the former 
classifications of Boiler Plant Class A, B 
and C, and Steam Power Plant Class A 
and B. Heating plants are classed as “high 
pressure” and “low pressure”. As before, 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants of less 
than a specified capacity are exempted 
from the Act. It is now stipulated that 
“pressure vessel” does not include a hot 
water tank or pneumatic tank having a 
diameter of less than 24 inches. A definition 
of “refrigeration plant” has been added. 

The Act does not materially change the 
duties which the holders of various classifi- 
cations of licences may undertake. ie 
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holder of a boilerman’s licence may now 
operate a low-pressure heating plant of up 
to 200 h.p. (formerly, less than 100 h.p.), 
and third and fourth class licence holders, 
in addition to being permitted to operate 
certain sizes of plant, may now have charge 
of small plants of specified horse power 
rating. 

The Act contains new provisions with 
respect to the practical operating experience 
required for the different classes of licences, 
requiring for a boilerman’s licence three 
months’ experience under supervision, for 
fourth class six months under supervision, 
for third class two years under supervision, 
for second class a total of four years, and 
for first class a total of six years’ practical 
operating experience. 

A new provision empowering the Chief 
inspector to issue a permit for a period 
not longer than six months will enable a 
candidate to obtain the practical operating 
experience required to be eligible to write 
the examination for a fourth class or boiler- 
man’s licence. 

Under the former provisions, persons 
licensed in another province might be 
granted, with or without examination, such 
class of licence as the Board deemed fair 
and reasonable. It is now provided that, 
if the Board at its discretion grants a licence 
without examination, it is to be one class 
lower than the licence held in the other 
province, or, if the candidate successfully 
passes the prescribed examination, he may 
be issued a licence of the same class as 
he held in the other province. 

As before, during the temporary absence 
of an engineer due to illness or other 
emergency or on holidays, the Chief Inspec- 
tor may authorize an engineer holding a 
licence not more than one class lower to 
act in his stead. The period of such replace- 
ment is now limited to 30 days. 

Another change is that the Act now 
contains a requirement that insured boilers 
and pressure vessels must be inspected 
annually. Insured boilers are ordinarily 
exempt from departmental inspection and 
are inspected by inspectors of boiler insur- 
ance companies. As before, such inspectors 
must hold certificates of competency issued 
by the Department of Labour. An insur- 
ance company is required to send a copy of 
each report of its boiler inspectors to the 
Chief (Government) Inspector. As before, 
boiler insurance companies may be required 
by the Chief Inspector to furnish him with 
information as to the persons carrying insur- 
ance on boilers or pressure vessels in the 
province. 

Several new safety provisions were added. 
One of these states that, when inspecting 
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a boiler or pressure vessel, a government 
or boiler insurance company inspector may 
set and seal the safety valves, whereupon 
no other person may alter the setting of a 
valve or tamper with the seal without 
obtaining the consent of a departmental 
inspector. 

The Act also forbids the making of repairs 
or alterations which may affect the working 
pressure of a boiler or pressure vessel 
without the authorization of the Chief 
Inspector. 

The powers of the inspector are now 
explicitly set out in the Act. If an inspector 
has reason to believe that a boiler is in an 
unsafe condition, he is authorized to pro- 
hibit its operation until it is made safe and 
approved by an inspector. The powers of 
the inspector include the authority to inves- 
tigate accidents. 

A further new section requires the report- 
ing of accidents. Any explosion causing 
damage to a boiler or pressure vessel must 
be reported to the Chief Inspector by tele- 
phone or telegraph immediately, and a 
written report of the accident must be sent 
within 24 hours, giving specific particulars. 

A new feature of the Act is that it now 
sets out the qualifications required for 
inspectors’ certificates of competency. To 
qualify as Government inspector or boiler 
inspector for an insurance company, a 
candidate is required to 

1. hold a valid certificate issued by the 
National Board of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Inspectors; or 

2. have had 10 years’ experience in a 
plant of more than 600 h.p. and hold a first 
class stationary engineer’s licence; or 

3. have passed the Boiler Inspectors’ 
Examination prescribed by the Chief In- 
spector, and have had at least five years’ 
experience in designing, constructing, in- 
stalling or operating plants of more than 
O00Rhip eo; 

4. hold a boiler inspector’s certificate 
issued in any other province, and have had 
at least five years’ experience as under 3. 

Any candidate meeting the necessary 
requirements may be issued a certificate of 
competency. 

Newfoundland 


Subject to certain exclusions, the New- 
foundland Act applies to all boilers, pressure 
vessels and pressure plants within or subject 
to the legislative authority of the province. 
Various types of plants (steam plants, 
hoisting plants, traction plants, compressed 
gas plants and refrigeration plants) are 
no longer specifically listed in the Act. 
Boiler, pressure vessel and pressure plant 
are defined in more general terms than in 
the former Act. 


As before, boilers used solely for heating 
purposes in residential buildings occupied 
by not more than four families, and boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants of less than a 
specified capacity are exempted from the 
Act. Refrigeration systems having a capa- 
city of five tons or less of refrigeration are 
now excluded. Previously, those having a 
capacity of less than three tons of refrigera- 
tion in 24 hours were outside the Act. 


Boilers, pressure vessels or pressure plants 
used in the operation of a mine subject to 
the Regulations of Mines Act, and pressure 
vessels or shipping containers used in con- 
nection with a vehicle subject to the High- 
way Traffic Act are exempted. 


Also excluded are: (1) a boiler connected 
to an open-type hot water heating system; 
(2) a pressure vessel operated at a pressure 
of 15 pounds or less; (3) a pressure vessel 
having an internal diameter of 24 inches 
or less used for the storage of hot water 
for domestic purposes; (4) a pressure vessel 
having an internal diameter of 24 inches 
or less containing both liquid and air 
used exclusively for hydraulic purposes at 
atmospheric temperatures or used to serve 
as a cushion in a water-pumping or heating 
system; and (5) a compressed gas system 
having a motive rating of 73 h.p. or less. 


In addition to these statutory exemptions, 
the Act confers on the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council power to exempt any boiler, 
pressure vessel or plant from the operation 
of the Act or the regulations. 


Railway locomotives and boilers subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and boilers subject to inspec- 
tion under the Canada Shipping Act were 
omitted from the list of exclusions as being 
within the legislative authority of Parlia- 
ment. 

As before, no person may be appointed 
an inspector under the Act unless he holds 
a certificate of competency of the class 
prescribed by the regulations. Persons finan- 
cially interested in the manufacture, distri- 
bution or installation, as well as sale, of 
boilers or related equipment are barred 
from appointment as inspectors. 


Inspectors are charged with the duty of 
inspecting each boiler, pressure vessel or 
plant in their territory “once ie every 
year or more or less frequently on instruc- 
tions from the Chief Inspector”. As before, 
an inspector must inspect “forthwith” any 
boiler which he has reason to believe is 
unsafe, and the Act now stipulates that he 
must do so whether or not he has received 
instructions from the Chief Inspector and 
whether or not the boiler is in an area 
assigned to him. 


The duties of an inspector in making an 
inspection are practically the same as in 
the previous Act, with the addition of a 
provision requiring him to satisfy himself 
that each welder employed in the welding 
of a boiler holds a certificate of com- 
petency. 

A further section sets out in orderly 
fashion the powers of the inspector, first 
enumerating the things which the inspector 
may himself do, and, secondly, the things 
which he may require an owner to do. 

Powers of the inspector do not differ 
materially from those set out in the pre- 
vious Act. In certain circumstances, how- 
ever, the inspector is permitted to act on 
his own authority rather than at the 
direction of the Chief Inspector. 

Acting on the instructions of the Chief 
Inspector, an inspector may cancel an in- 
spection certificate or certificate of approval 
if the owner has failed to carry out the 
inspector’s instructions within a reasonable 
time. Formerly, under unsafe operating 
conditions, an inspection certificate was 
cancelled by the Minister. 

At the direction of the Chief Inspector 
and with the Minister’s approval, an inspec- 
tor may shut down and seal a boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or pressure plant, the design 
of which has not been approved or which 
is being operated without a certificate of 
inspection or certificate of approval. There 
was no previous provision for sealing a 
boiler for these reasons. 

As before, however, a boiler may be 
shut down if, in the inspector’s opinion, it 
is in an unsafe condition or is being operated 
in a dangerous manner. Previously the 
inspector could seal the boiler only on the 
instructions of the Chief Inspector. Under 
the present Act, he may do so on his own 
initiative but must immediately notify the 
Chief Inspector. The Act no longer speci- 
fically provides for the shutting down of a 
boiler which is being operated by persons 
without the proper certificates. 

A new provision authorizes an inspector 
to require a welder to be re-tested, if he 
suspects that the welder has lost his pro- 
ficiency. 

An inspector is also authorized to inves- 
tigate accidents on his own authority or 
as the Chief Inspector may require. Where, 
in his opinion, there are not sufficient per- 
sons employed for the safe operation of a 
plant, he may require the owner to engage 
additional engineers and other persons. He 
may also require an owner to engage 
engineers to supervise a plant in which 
steam-driven machinery is operated but in 
which steam is not generated for the oper- 
ation of the plant. In such instances, the 
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owner was previously required to act if 
directed to do so by the Chief Inspector. 

A section enabling an inspector to require 
an owner to replace any person engaged 
in the operation of a plant contrary to the 
Act was omitted. 

Section 8 deals with the duties and 
responsibilities of an owner of a _ boiler, 
pressure vessel or pressure plant. Sub- 
section (1) states that an owner “shall not 
cause or permit” specified action to be 
taken; subsection (3) sets out various duties 
which the owner is required to perform. 
However, the responsibilities of an owner 
are not modified to any great extent by the 
new Act. The owner is forbidden to cause 
or permit a boiler or pressure vessel to be 
operated unless a certificate of inspection 
or certificate of approval is in force, or, 
except with the Chief Inspector’s written 
permission, after the expiry date specified 
on the certificate. He may not require any 
person to do any welding on a boiler unless 
the welding is required by an inspector or 
authorized by the Chief Inspector and is 
performed by a welder who holds a certi- 
ficate of competency. 

The owner is required to notify the Chief 
Inspector before a_ boiler, pressure vessel 
or pressure plant is installed and on com- 
pletion of the installation. Formerly, a 
person installing a high pressure boiler was 
required to notify the Chief Inspector and 
obtain his permission in writing. 

On the request of the Chief Inspector, 
the owner is required to supply him with 
the names of the chief engineers, shift 
engineers and firemen employed by him, 
together with the index number, class and 
date of issue of the certificate held by each. 
He is also obliged to furnish the Chief 
Inspector with the same information regard- 
ing any new engineer or fireman whom he 
engages, and to notify the Chief Inspector 
when an engineer or fireman leaves his 
employ. 

As before, certificates of plant registration 
and engineers’ and firemen’s certificates of 
competency are issued by the Minister. 

Provision is now made for welders’ cer- 
tificates of competency. Like the certificates 
already mentioned, welders’ certificates are 
issued by the Minister on the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief Inspector or the Board 
of Examiners (see below). Upon due cause 
being shown and on the recommendation 
of the board or the Chief Inspector, the 
Minister may cancel, suspend or recall any 
certificate issued by him and prescribe con- 
ditions upon which it may be renewed or 
restored. 

Certificates of inspection are now to be 
issued by the Chief Inspector rather than 
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the Minister. In addition to certificates of 
inspection, the Act authorizes the issue 
by the Chief Inspector of certificates of 
approval. Such a certificate is prima facie 
evidence of the affidavit of the manufac- 
turer of a new boiler or pressure vessel and 
authorizes the operation of a boiler or 
pressure vessel until an inspector’s next 
regular visit. Such certificates were pro- 
vided for in a 1953 amendment to the Act 
with respect to a boiler or pressure vessel 
of a registered design which was built and 
shop inspected outside Newfoundland. 

The Chief Inspector is authorized to 
extend the date of expiration of a certificate 
of inspection where he is satisfied that 
exceptional circumstances exist and that an 
extension would not be inconsistent with 
safe practice. 

Provision is now made in the Act for 
a Board of Examiners, consisting of the 
Chief Inspector as chairman and two other 
members, to examine candidates for engi- 
neers’ or firemen’s certificates and to advise 
the Minister and perform other duties in 
connection with the issue of certificates of 
competency and certificates of plant regis- 
tration. 

The Act now also provides for the 
appointment of an advisory committee, as 
in Alberta. The committee is to consist of 
an officer of the Department of Labour, 
other than an inspector, a representative of 
manufacturers of boiler equipment, a repre- 
sentative of the owners of such equipment, 
and two engineers holding first class certi- 
ficates and actively engaged in the opera- 
tion of boilers or pressure vessels. The 
advisory committee is to assist and advise 
the Minister with respect to appeals, which 
are now provided for, and any other matters 
relating to the administration of the Act. 

Persons dissatisfied with an inspection or 
with a decision or order made under the 
Act or regulations are given the right to 
appeal to the Minister, within one month 
or such further time as the Minister may 
allow, and a procedure is laid down for 
the conduct of such appeals. The Minister’s 
decision on the matter, which may be given 
either without a hearing or after he or the 
advisory committee has heard the appeal, is 
final and he may order such costs to be 
paid as he deems just. 

Subject to the Act and regulations and 
the approval of the Minister, the Chief 
Inspector is authorized to adopt by refer- 
ence, and inspectors must enforce, the whole 
or any provisions of any code or standards. 
Previously, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was authorized to make regulations 
adopting, with or without modifications, 
any relevant codes, rules or standards. 


As before, the classes of certificates of 
competency to be held by engineers and 
others employed in the operation of a 
pressure plant, and the requirements to be 
met by candidates for such certificates are 
to be dealt with by regulations. The new 
Act gives the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil wider scope in the making of regulations, 
setting out in greater detail the subjects 
which may be dealt with by order in 
council. 

No change was made in the penalties 
provided for offences under the Act, except 
that a person who does welding without 
being the holder of a certificate of pro- 
ficiency is made liable on summary convic- 
tion to a fine of up to $50 for each offence. 
The same penalty may be imposed for 
operating a boiler, pressure vessel or plant 
without a proper certificate. 

The Act is to go into force on pro- 
clamation. 


British Columbia 


Amendments to the British Columbia 
Act were of a minor nature. The Act 
requires a person who installs a boiler to 
notify the Chief Inspector before the plant 
is put into operation. A new _ provision 
states that no person may begin the instal- 
lation or alteration of a low-pressure boiler 
plant until he has obtained a permit from 
the Chief Inspector. 

A change was also made in respect to 
the duties which a boiler operator Class A 
is permitted to perform. A boiler operator 
Class A is now qualied to take charge of 
a high-pressure steam boiler, used for heat- 
ing purposes only, of up to 100 hp. 
(formerly, 50 h.p.), and he may, as before, 
take charge of a low-pressure steam heating 
plant not exceeding 200 h.p. 

Another provision relates to the _ per- 
formance by an engineer in charge of a 
high-pressure steam plant of other duties 
not connected with its operation. Pre- 
viously, the Act placed an obligation on 
the engineer not to attend to other duties 
which might endanger the safety of the 
plant. 

The section, as revised, makes an inspec- 
tor the judge as to whether the performance 
of the duties might endanger the safety 
of the plant, and places an obligation on 
the owner not to require or permit the 
engineer to engage in any work considered 
by the inspector as liable to endanger safety. 


Mines 
The Saskatchewan Mineral Resources Act 
was replaced, and a new clause added 
stating that one of the purposes of the Act 


is to promote safety in mines and mining 
operations. The Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council was authorized to make regulations 
covering, among other matters, the safety 
and welfare of persons engaged in mining. 

Minor amendments designed to promote 
safety were made to the mining Acts of 
several other provinces. 


Additional safety requirements were added 
to the Ontario Mining Act. The amending 
Act adds the rule that, in open pits or 
quarries where the extent of the operation 
makes a shouted warning before blasting 
ineffective, warning must be given by siren 
or its equivalent in an approved manner. 

The Act also makes provision for stop- 
ping traffic on public roads affected by 
blasting, and requires a record to be main- 
tained of the particulars of blasting in rock 
quarries. 


Other amendments amplify the section 
which lists the warning equipment required 
for locomotives and other vehicles and lay 
down rules for its use. Provision is made 
for safety stations, wherever there is both 
pedestrian traffic and trackless haulage, 
unless there is a total minimum clearance 
of at least seven feet. New provisions set 
compulsory standards for conveyor belts. 


An amendment to the Nova Scotia Mines 
Act enlarges the scope of the duties of 
electrical inspectors to include inspection of 
electrical equipment in all mines and quar- 
ries. Previously, electrical inspectors were 
authorized to inspect only mines subject 
to the Coal Mines Regulation Act. The 
Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Regula- 
tion Act was amended to provide that, 
where the operation of a mine involves 
shaft sinking to a depth of more than 20 
feet, adit work of more than 100 feet or 
the use of more than 100 h.p., the owner 
is required to engage a professional engineer 
in a position of responsibility, either at the 
mine property or in a regular consulting 
capacity. 

An amendment to the Manitoba Mines 
Act empowers the Oil and Natural Gas 
Conservation Board to take steps to remove 
any hazard to life or health, if an oil or 
gas well is being operated in contravention 
of, the Act. 


Radiation Hazards 


In Ontario, a new clause was added to 
the Public Health Act authorizing the 
Minister of Health, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to 
make regulations regulating, restricting or 
prohibiting the installation, use, movement, 
handling, maintenance, storage or disposal 
of sources of ionizing radiation used other- 
wise than in commerce or industry, or any 
class of them. 
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Health of Employees in Work Camps 


Other amendments were made to the 
Ontario Public Health Act with respect to 
medical and hospital care of workmen in 
lumber, mining and other camps in dis- 
tricts without municipal organization. These 
amendments were made in consequence of 
the introduction of the provincial system of 
hospital insurance under the Hospital Serv- 
ices Commission Act. 

Regulations of the Minister of Health 
governing the provision of medical care for 
employees in work camps are no longer 
to provide for the erection of hospitals or 
for the establishment by employers of any 
general scheme or arrangement for hospital 
care of employees. The Minister may, how- 
ever, make regulations, subject to the 
approval of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, respecting any scheme or arrange- 
ment for hospital care of employees who 
are not residents as defined by the regula- 
tions under the Hospital Services Com- 
mission Act, and who are not entitled to 
receive insured services under a hospitaliza- 
tion plan administered by the government 
of another province. 

Such a scheme must provide for hospital 
care as long as medically necessary for a 
period not exceeding 90 days, whether the 
employee is hospitalized in Ontario or else- 
where in Canada. 

Where an employer has established a 
scheme for non-resident employees, he may 
deduct monthly from such workmen’s wages 
the amount of the monthly premium pay- 
able by a single person under the Hospital 
Services Commission Act. 

As before, an employer who has estab- 
lished a scheme or made a contract with 
a qualified physician under which the em- 
ployer is responsible for the medical and 
surgical care of his employees for a period 
not exceeding 30 days in respect of each 
illness may deduct the amount prescribed by 
the regulations, but not exceeding $1.50 per 
month, from the wages of each employee. 


Miscellaneous 


In Alberta, legislation was enacted to 
divide the Department of Industries and 
Labour into two separate departments—a 


Department of Industry and Development 
and a Department of Labour. The Speech 
from the Throne said this action would be 
taken “having regard to the tremendous 
increase in industrial activity during the past 
decade and recognizing the marked increase 
in the number of industrial workers”. 

The Manitoba Department of Labour 
Act was amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Examiner to travel throughout 
the province and conduct hearings on behalf 
of the Manitoba Labour Board. Previously, 
complainants were required to go to Winni- 
peg to present their cases to the Board. 

The Manitoba Winter Employment Act 
was amended to permit the “winter months” 
during which municipal winter works pro- 
jects might be undertaken to be extended 
by regulation beyond the month of April. 
Under this authority, a regulation was 
issued naming May as a winter month for 
the purposes of the Act. 

In Quebec, an Act respecting municipal 
loans with regard to unemployment was. 
enacted, enabling municipalities to take 
advantage of federal assistance in winter 
employment projects during the period from 
December 5, 1958 to May 2, 1959. 

In New Brunswick, the Seasonal Employ- 
ment Act provided for the establishment of 
an advisory committee, consisting of not 
fewer than three and not more than seven 
persons representing labour, management 
and government, to study the employment 
situation in the province and to co-ordinate 
seasonal employment programs carried on 
by public authorities and private enter- 
prises. The committee may also initiate 
studies of seasonal employment trends and 
perform other duties as the Minister of 
Labour may prescribe. Under this authority, 
an Advisory Committee on Seasonal Em- 
ployment has been appointed, with the 
Deputy Minister of Labour as chairman. 

An amendment to the Quebec Cities. 
and Towns Act gives a municipal council 
authority to require employees of a grocery 
or butcher shop to undergo an annual 
medical examination. Municipal councils. 
were already empowered to impose this 
requirement on hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. 





Family Allowance Payments Total $40,986,939 in September 


In September 1959 family allowances distributed amounted to $40,986,939 compared 


with $39,640,028 in September 1958. 


The average allowance for each child was $6.68 in September 1959 compared 
with $6.68 in the same month of 1958. Each family received an average of $16.23 in 1959 


and $16.12 a year earlier. 


The number of families receiving the allowance in September 1959 was 2,524,936; 


in that month in 1958 it was 2,458,377. 


Allowances were paid for 6,132,533 children in September 1959 compared with 


5,936,285 in September 1958. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Two British Columbia decisions deal with restraint of picketing by injunction 


Ontario county court has ruled on right to notice on termination of employment 


In the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
an injunction restraining a printers’ union 
from picketing was dissolved on the grounds 
that the circumstances in which irreparable 
damage might be apprehended no longer 
existed. In another application before a 
county judge, after the coming into force 
of the Trade-unions Act, an _ injunction 
restraining picketing of a lumber company 
was continued on the ground that the com- 
pany had ceased to be the employer. 

In an Ontario division court case a 
woman hired for an indefinite period and 
paid weekly on an hourly basis was awarded 
damages when her employment was ter- 
minated without notice. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...dissolves ex parte injunction against union on 
the grounds that emergency had ceased to exist 


On March 3, 1959, Mr. Justice Macfar- 
lane of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court dissolved an ex parte interlocutory 
injunction restraining picketing by a prin- 
ters wunion, He held ‘that if there is no 
longer danger of immediate damage, the 
ex parte injunction should not be con- 
tinued, especially where it would affect an 
undoubted right of employees to strike. 

The following were the circumstances of 
the dispute, as reported in the reasons for 
judgment. 

A collective agreement between Ever- 
preen Press Ltd. and Local 226 of the 
Vancouver Typographical Union expired on 
May 31,1958. A: *conciliation’ officer 
appointed in July by the Minister of Labour 
failed to bring about an agreement and 
recommended the appointment of a con- 
ciliation board. The main obstacle to reach- 
ing the agreement with the company was 
that the unions involved could not agree 
on jurisdiction. A board of conciliation was 
appointed in August; the meeting of the 
board on September 16 failed to settle the 
dispute. 

Some time prior to this, the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, Local 44, and 
its members, who were employees of the 
plaintiff company and of three other firms 
involved in the conciliation proceedings, had 
commenced action against Local 226 of 
the Typographical Union, the defendant 
union in the case at bar. On September 23, 
1958, Local 44 obtained an injunction 


restraining Local 226 from entering into or 
carrying on collective bargaining with the 
employers concerned regarding certain cate- 
gories of workers. 

On November 13, 1958, the employees 
belonging to Local 226 took a strike vote 
and voted in favour of a strike. 

On January 29, 1959, Local 44 of the 
Amalgamated Lithographers obtained an 
amendment to the injunction previously 
granted on September 23 restraining Local 
226 of the Typographical Union from picket- 
ing the premises of any of the employers 
and from causing a nuisance adjacent to 
their premises and from other acts of inter- 
ference until the trial or until Local 226 
would give the Court an undertaking that 
the union would not enter into a collective 
agreement covering the workers doing paste- 
up work or performing any lithographic 
offset production work. 

Picketing of the company’s premises, 
which began on January 23, 1959, was 
discontinued until January 30, the day after 
the order amending the injunction was 
issued. Pickets continued to watch the 
premises on February 2 and 3, when the 
undertaking above referred to was given. In 
the afternoon of February 4, the pickets 
re-appeared at the premises. On February 
9, some trucks refused to load and com- 
plete delivery of material to the plaintiff 
company because of interference with the 
drivers. 

On February 10, Mr. Justice Marfarlane 
granted ex parte an interlocutory injunction 
against picketing of the company’s premises. 

After the granting of this interlocutory 
injunction, Local 226 of the Typographical 
Union moved that the injunction be dis- 
solved or varied. 

Local 226 claimed that the affidavits did 
not disclose (a) that there was an emer- 
gency permitting the order to be made ex 
parte; (b) any evidence that the conduct of 
the defendants was unlawful; or (c) the 
irreparable damage which the company 
claimed to have suffered and to continue 
to suffer. 

At the hearing, counsel for the union 
submitted also that: 

1. The essence of the claim for the 
injunction was damages to be recovered in a 
representative action. As, however, an action 
for damages, the union claimed, would 
not lie against representative defendants, 
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the whole relief claimed was for injunc- 
tion. Where an injunction is the whole 
relief claimed, an interlocutory injunction 
which would dispose of the whole matter 
could not be granted. 

2. The terms of the injunction order, 
which included among the parties enjoined 
“all persons acting with knowledge of this 
order” who were not parties to the action, 
should be excluded and the order varied 
accordingly. 

As to whether an action for damages 
would lie against representative defendants, 
Mr. Justice Macfarlane was of the opinion 
that claims for damages could be pursued 
in an action for damages against several 
or representative defendants. He relied in 
this respect on the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Clyne in Kuzych v. White, (1952) 4 D.L.R. 
681 with reference to the interpretation 
placed on Supreme Court Rules (B.C.) O. 
PO's Paes 

Dealing with the union’s contention that 
there was no emergency justifying an ex 
parte injunction, and that union’s conduct 
was not unlawful, Mr. Justice Macfarlane 
noted that an emergency means an occasion 
when by sudden action immediate or irre- 
parable damage is being done or appre- 
hended. The element of time is a factor in 
consideration of whether an emergency 
exists. As to the argument that the con- 
duct of the union was lawful, Mr. Justice 
Macfarlane pointed out that the evidence 
of the superintendents of the cartage com- 
panies would support both trespass and 
nuisance. The union argued that if the 
breach of the contract is brought about by 
the decision of the drivers not to cross 
the picket lines, that that was not evidence 
of procuring a breach of contract by the 
pickets. Mr. Justice Macfarlane was of the 
opinion that the evidence presented pointed 
to intimidation and was sufficient to justify 
a temporary injunction order. 

The next argument the court dealt with 
was that the available evidence did not 
show fully and explicitly or at all the nature 
of the irreparable damage which the com- 
pany claimed had been suffered. 


The evidence showed that the company 
was under contract to deliver by March 1 
the new telephone directory for Greater 
Vancouver. Failure to complete this con- 
tract in time, the company claimed, would 
expose the company to an action for 
damages for a breach of contract. As the 
period in which the immediate and appre- 
hended damage might have arisen was about 
to expire or had already expired, Mr. 
Justice Macfarlane held that the necessity 
for continuing the injunction on that score 
had disappeared. 
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Next, Mr. Justice Macfarlane considered 
the relationship between the injunctions in 
other actions (already referred to) and the 
action of the defendant union. Local 226 
claimed that the strike and picketing had 
nothing to do with the jurisdictional dis- 
pute, while the company’s contention was 
that the only reason for the strike was to 
force the employer, notwithstanding the 
direction of the Labour Relations Board and 
the undertaking given, to employ its mem- 
bers to do the work given by the Board 
to the members of the Lithographers. Fur- 
ther, the company contended that the refusal 
by the union to discuss its demands would 
support the company’s contention; con- 
sequently the injunction was rightly granted 
and should be continued. 

The question was whether, if the com- 
pany’s claim was true, one should hold that 
the strike was unlawful as being in contra- 
vention of the undertaking given by the 
union in other actions referred to above. 

If the purpose or object of the strike was, 
on the part of the union, to impose the 
employment of its members against the 
members of the Lithographers, then, in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Macfarlane, the 
strike was unlawful. Referring to the Aris- 
tocratic Restaurants case and to other cases, 
he found it difficult to distinguish between 
what was the purpose and what was the 
extraneous object of the defendant union. 
To obtain an interim injunction the appli- 
cant has to show that he has a case to 
be tried and not that his position is incon- 
testable. However, in view of the fact that 
the period in which the irreparable damage 
would be done had expired, Mr. Justice 
Macfarlane came to the conclusion that 
the injunction should not be continued, at 
least in its actual form. The continuation 
of the injunction would, in his opinion, 
more likely affect the right of the employees 
to strike, which is a right that is conceded 
to be theirs. Consequently, he set aside 
the injunction that he previously granted, 
eaving the plaintiff company to apply again 
on fresh grounds if the activities of the 
picketers were such as to amount to trespass 
or nuisance or any unlawful act. Evergreen 
Press Ltd. v. Vancouver Typographical 
Union Local 226 et al, (1959) 18 D.L.R. 
(2d) p. 401. 


County Court in British Columbia. . . 
...grants interim injunction against picketing of 
lumber company because strike notice not valid 
On June 30, 1959, Mr. Justice Dawson 
of the West Kootenay County Court, 
Nelson, B.C., allowed an application for 
an interlocutory injunction prohibiting 
picketing by an International Woodworkers 
of America local on the basis that the 


strike notice was not valid and therefore 
the picketing was illegal and should be 
restrained. On July 20, 1959, the same 
judge dismissed an application to dissolve 
the injunction and upheld the original order. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 

Local 1-405 of the International Wood- 
workers of America was certified in August 
1958 as a bargaining agent of the employees 
of Goloff Lumber Company. However, no 
collective bargaining agreement was reached 
and a report of a conciliation board was 
rejected by the Company. On April 27, 
1959, a strike vote was taken, the result 
being in favour of a strike. 

A notice of intention to strike, dated 
May 19, 1959, was sent to the plaintiff. 

Meanwhile, according to the plaintiff, he 
closed his logging camp in January 1959 
and since that time had not employed any 
men. 

However, on May 17, 1959, he entered 
into a contract with Tomilin providing for 
Tomilin as an independent contractor to 
operate the business using the Goloff 
company’s equipment. The contract also 
stipulated that Goloff would make the 
deductions for workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance from the payroll 
provided by Tomilin. 

The union argued that the contract with 
Tomilin was a sham one contrived to 
deprive the union of its bargaining rights 
and that the plaintiff continued to be the 
actual employer instead of Tomilin. 

The Court, however, was of the opinion 
that the evidence was not conclusive enough 
to impugn the contract between Goloff and 
Tomilin. Consequently, Mr. Justice Daw- 
son accepted the contract as valid and 
bona fide, and under the contract the em- 
ployees were the employees of Tomilin. 

Further, the union argued that even if 
the contract was bona fide, it did not deprive 
the union of the right to picket in a legal 
strike against the plaintiff Goloff. To sup- 
port this contention, the union relied on 
the judgment of the B.C. Court of Appeal 
in Becker Construction Company v. United 
Association, 26 W.W.R. at p. 231 (L.G., 
Dec. 1958, p. 1406). However, Mr. Justice 
Dawson was of the opinion that the facts 
and circumstances of the Becker case were 
different and that that judgment could not 
be an authority in the dispute under con- 
sideration. 

A further submission by the union was 
that the right to picket the plaintiff's 
premises following a legal strike was con- 
tinued by reason of Section 12 (11) of the 
Labour Relations Act. This section deals 


with the procedure of certification of a 
union as a bargaining agent of a unit of 
employees, and provides that notwithstand- 
ing that a business or part of a business is 
leased, sold or transferred, the purchaser, 
the lessee or the transferee should be 
bound by all proceedings under the Act 
before the date of the sale, lease or transfer. 

The union argued that under this section 
the union, having a legal strike against the 
Goloff company and with it the right to 
picket, was entitled to continue the picket- 
ing of the plaintiff's premises despite the 
contract which he had made with Tomilin. 

Mr. Justice Dawson did not accept this 
submission. In his opinion Tomilin was 
an independent contractor and could hardly 
be held to come within the ambit of the 
words of the section as a purchaser, lessee 
or transferee. 

Counsel for the plaintiff submitted that 
the strike against the plaintiff was not a 
legal strike. Section 3 (1) of the Trade- 
unions Act gives the right, where a strike 
is not illegal, for the union to picket an 
employer’s business, operations or employ- 
ment, but Section 3 (2) limits picketing 
to a strike that is legal under the Labour 
Relations Act. The right, then, to picket 
wholly depends upon whether or not the 
strike is legal within the requirements of the 
statute. 

Counsel for the plaintiff submitted that 
the strike was not legal because the notice 
of strike dated May 19, 1959 said that the 
union “may take strike action after forty- 
eight hours has elapsed from the time that 
this notice was given”. Section 50 (2) (b) 
of the Labour Relations Act provides that 
no employee shall strike until the employer 
is given written notice that the employees 
are going to strike and 48 hours have 
elapsed from the time such notice was given. 

In the case of Reg. v. J. H. McRae 
Company Ltd., 27 W.W.R., use of the word 
“may” instead of the statutory words “is 
going to” was held not to be merely an 
irregularity that could be cured under Sec- 
tion 70 of the Act. It was held there that 
the word “may” left the question indefinite 
and that the notice was invalid. Accepting 
the reasoning of the McRae case, Mr. 
Justice Dawson held that the notice given 
on May 19, 1959 was also invalid. 

Consequently, the strike against the plain- 
tiff was not a legal strike within the statu- 
tory requirements because a valid notice 
had not been given. 

Picketing being prohibited except in the 
case of a legal strike, Mr. Justice Dawson 
held that the picketing in question was not 
legal picketing and should be enjoined. The 
interlocutory injunction was granted. 
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After this decision, the union gave a new 
and valid notice of the strike to the plaintiff 
in accordance with the Act and then applied 
for the dissolution of the interlocutory 
injunction granted on June 30, 1959. The 
application was directed to Mr. Justice Daw- 
son, who had previously granted the inter- 
locutory injunction. 

The hearing of the application took place 
on July 20. Since the union had disposed 
of the objection taken to the validity of the 
strike notice it remained to be decided 
whether the injunction was properly granted 
on the other remaining issues. 

The new evidence produced by the union 
consisted of the production of certain photo- 
stat copies of cheques dated June 23, 1959, 
paid to certain wage earners under the 
Tomilin contract, signed by Goloff. 

Also, the union alleged that he did not 
pay holiday pay on his alleged closing down 
in January 1959. 

On the basis of this latter evidence, the 
union argued that if Goloff actually ceased 
to be an employer of labour in January, he 
was then required to pay holiday pay and 
that the fact that he did not do so should 
have been taken as proof that the employ- 
ment was not terminated. 

Goloff in his affidavit had given a sworn 
explanation of his failure, which seemed 
to Mr. Justice Dawson quite reasonable, 
and therefore in his opinion no valid infer- 
ence was to be drawn from his default that 
the relationship of employer and employee 
continued after that time by reason of such 
default. 

As to the issue of the cheques of June 
23, 1959, the plaintiff had sworn that 
the cheques were delivered pursuant to 
Tomilin’s payroll records with wage state- 
ments attached and so constituted advances 
to Tomilin. In view of these circumstances, 
Mr. Justice Dawson could not accept that 
by reason of the issue of these cheques 
the plaintiff had made himself or declared 
himself to be the employer of the men to 
whom the cheques had been issued. 

Finally, the union raised a new issue. 
Referring to the plaintiff's application to 
the Labour Relations Board for a de-certi- 
fication of the union for the unit of the 
Goloff Lumber Company, the union claimed 
that by this application the plaintiff had 
ousted the jurisdiction of the Court to deal 
with these issues and particularly the issue 
as to whether the plaintiff was an employer 
within the meaning of the Labour Relations 
Act. The union relied in this respect on 
Section 65 of the Act. 

Mr. Justice Dawson rejected this claim. 
In his opinion, if the Legislature had 
intended to impinge upon the jurisdiction 
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of the Courts in matters which were sub 
judice, such an intention would be expressed 
in clear words. 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Dawson 
noted that the defendant union had success- 
fully disposed of the objection to the notice 
to strike by sending a correct notice and 
the strike was legal. Now the Court had 
to decide whether, apart from that issue, 
the plaintiff was properly entitled to the 
injunction that was previously granted. He 
found that no new material evidence had 
been added which would cause him to vary 
the opinions which he previously expressed. 
His ruling was that the plaintiff was entitled 
to the interlocutory injunction previously 
granted and the application to dissolve the 
injunction had to be dismissed. Goloff v. 
Local 1-405, International Woodworkers of 
America, C.C.H. Canadian Labour Law 
Reporter: Paras il Si;9236sRara® b5ee0300 


Ontario Division Court... 


. .rules employee paid by the week is entitled to 
a week’s notice on termination of employment 


In the County of York 8th Division 
Court on July 7, 1959, Mr. Justice Mc- 
Donogh awarded damages to an employee 
who, hired for an indefinite period and paid 
weekly on an hourly basis, was dismissed 
without notice, holding that such an em- 
ployee was entitled to one week’s notice. 

The plaintiff, Althea McGregor, was 
hired by McCulloch of Canada Ltd., on 
September 29, 1958, at which time she was 
told that there would be a three-month 
probationary period and that automatic 
increases would be contingent upon satis- 
factory work performance. 

After having received two wage increases, 
the plaintiff was dismissed without notice 
on January 16, 1959, whereupon she made 
a claim for damages. 

On examining the evidence, the judge 
found that, when hired, the plaintiff had not 
been told that she could be dismissed 
without notice. There was, he said, nothing 
to show that it was the practice of the 
defendant company to dismiss employees 
such as the plaintiff without notice or that 
the claimant was aware of the practice, nor 
was there any evidence that the plaintiff 
had been dismissed for cause. 

Accordingly, the judge decided that, hav- 
ing been hired for an indefinite period and 
paid on a weekly basis, the plaintiff was 
entitled to a week’s notice and awarded 
her the amount claimed, together with 
costs. Althea McGregor and McCulloch of 
Canada Ltd., County of York 8th Division 
Court, July 7, 1959 C.C.H. Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, Para. 15, 238. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia order raises minimum wages of elevator operators and starters 
Alberta revises its apprenticeship regulations for the radio technician trade 


In British Columbia, a new minimum 
wage order set a minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour for elevator operators. 

In Alberta, revised apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the radio technician trade provide 
that preference will be given to applicants 
who have completed Grade XI with a “B” 
standing in Mathematics 20 and Science 
20 and increase the term of apprenticeship 
from three to four years. 

In Nova Scotia, the split-shift provision 
was deleted from the women’s minimum 
wage orders. 

Other regulations deal with procedures 
for conducting government-supervised pre- 
strike and pre-lockout votes in British 
Columbia; safety standards for aerial tram- 
ways, ski tows, inclined passenger lifts and 
gas-burning appliances in Alberta; and 
sanitary standards and medical services in 
work camps in Ontario. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The Alberta Apprenticeship Board re- 
cently revised its regulations for the radio 
technician trade, the principal changes being 
in the provisions respecting eligibility, term 
of apprenticeship and quotas. 

The minimum age of entry is 16 years, 
as under the Act. No minimum educational 
standard is set but preference will now be 
given to applicants who have completed at 
least Grade XI with a “B” standing in 
Mathematics 20 and Science 20. Candi- 
dates who have not the required standing 
may become eligible on the recommendation 
of the Local Advisory Committee and the 
approval of the Director after passing an 
appropriate examination. 

The term of apprenticeship has been 
increased from three to four years, includ- 
ing the three-month probationary period. 
As is customary in most trades, time-credits 
will be given to persons with previous 
experience in the trade or who have com- 
pleted approved vocational or technical 
courses. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in any establishment is now one to one 
instead of one to two. As before, an 
employer who employs one journeyman or 
who is himself a journeyman is permitted 
one apprentice. The provincial quota has 
been dropped. 

The minimum wage rates have been 
amended to conform with the change in 
the term of apprenticeship. The minimum 


payable during the first 12 months of 
registered employment is 50 per cent of the 
prevailing journeyman’s wage, increasing by 
10 per cent every 12 months following 
successful completion of the years technical 
training. Formerly, the minimum for an 
apprentice radio technician was 40 per cent 
of a first class journeyman’s wage during 
the first six months with automatic increases 
of 10 per cent every six months until the 
fifth and sixth six-month periods, when 
the rates increased by 5 per cent. 


Alberta Factories Act 


Aerial tramways, chair lifts, ski tows and 
rope tows, and inclined passenger lifts were 
declared to be factories within the meaning 
of the Factories Act by proclamation, 
gazetted August 15, under the section of the 
Act that permits the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to include structures or premises 
within the definition of a “factory”. 

Regulations governing the construction, 
operation and inspection of aerial tramways, 
chair lifts, ski tows and rope tows were 
gazetted as Alta. Reg. 264/59, effective 
September 1, 1959. Those governing the 
construction, operation, maintenance and 
inspection of inclined passenger lifts were 
gazetted as Alta. Reg. 267/59 and apply to 
installations made after August 5, 1959. 

In both cases, the regulations require 
that before construction is begun, plans 
and specifications for the installation must 
be endorsed by a professional engineer and 
submitted by the owner for approval to 
the Factories Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


Aerial Tramways and Ski Tows 


Aerial tramway and ski tow installations 
must be inspected by the Factories Branch 
on completion of construction, before opera- 
tion, and annually afterwards. Provision is 
also made for daily inspection by the 
operator and for weekly and annual inspec- 
tion by the owner. The owner is responsible 
for adequate maintenance. 

Detailed general regulations set out oper- 
ational safety requirements. 


Inclined Passenger Lifts 


The regulations governing inclined pas- 
senger lifts set out detailed safety provisions 
with respect to runway enclosures, landing 
enclosures, enclosure clearances, machine 
rooms, machine supports and factors of 
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safety, car clearance, counterweight clear- 
ance, landing doors or gates, landing sills, 
guide rails, car enclosure, car safeties, car 
speed governors, machines, terminal stop- 
ping and safety devices, operation and 
control of lifts, limits of speed for lifts, 
rope requirements, fastening car and coun- 
terweight ends of ropes, rope tags and 
buffers. 

All electrical equipment must comply 
with the requirements of C.S.A. Canadian 
Electrical Code, Part 1. 

Every new or altered installation must be 
tested on completion under the supervision 
of Department of Labour inspectors, whose 
clearance must be obtained before the equip- 
ment is put into regular service. Every 
installation must be inspected annually by 
the Department of Labour, and repairs or 
tests made as the Inspector directs. 

Owners are responsible for maintaining 
equipment in a safe condition. 

Inspectors are empowered to order any 
changes, improvements or repairs that may 
be necessary, even though the condition 
concerned is not specifically covered by the 
regulations. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Alfa, Ree. 1637/57 (L.G 1958p. 411) 
was further amended by Alta. Reg. 266/59, 
gazetted August 15. 

The amendment adds new sections relat- 
ing to approval of gas burning appliances 
and equipment; high altitude deration of 
natural gas and liquefied petroleum gas 
appliances; and manual shut-off valves. 

The new regulations require that natural 
gas and liquefied petroleum gas appliances 
and equipment must be of approved design 
and material and have a nameplate or label 
confirming approval or certification by a 
recognized testing agency. 

Gas appliances must conform to C.S.A. B. 
150 Specifications, if available; otherwise, 
the specifications of other standards organi- 
zations or the requirements of a testing 
agency may be recognized. 

Appliances and equipment will be accepted 
if examined and tested, and approved or 
certified by the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Gas Association, the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada or 
the Provincial Gas Protection Branch. 

Effective May 1, 1960, certain specified 
gas appliances must be derated 10 per cent 
below sea level rating, and other appliances 
suitably derated if overfiring occurs due to 
high altitude conditions. 

Gas appliances supplied with a control 
must have a manually operated appliance 
shut-off, other than the shut-off required 
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by the C.S.A. B. 149 Installation Code, 
downstream from all other controls. 


British Columbia Labour Relations Act 


Regulations under the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act prescribing rules for 
conducting a government-supervised pre- 
strike or pre-lockout vote were gazetted on 
July 23 as B.C. Reg. 244/59. 

Under the Act it is mandatory for a 
trade union or an employer’s organization 
to take a vote by secret ballot before declar- 
ing a strike or lockout. If requested by 
either party, the Minister of Labour must 
appoint some person to supervise the vote. 

The procedures laid down in the regula- 
tions are similar to those under the elections 
laws. The person selected by the Minister 
to supervise the vote must fix the date and 
time for the election, draw up a voters’ list 
and appoint a returning officer. 

The latter in turn must appoint the neces- 
sary assistants, invite both parties to appoint 
a scrutineer and perform the other duties 
usually expected of a returning officer. 

The usual precautions must be taken to 
ensure an honest and secret vote. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations recently revised its minimum 
wage order for elevator operators and 
starters, establishing a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour effective September 1. The 
new order (B.C. Reg. 257/59) replaces a 
1949 order which set a minimum wage of 
$18 a week for operators who worked 
37% hours or more a week and of 50 cents 
an hour for those on a shorter work week. 

In line with the usual practice, the order 
provides for some variations of the 75-cents- 
an-hour minimum wage. With the approval 
of the Board, a handicapped or part-time 
employee may be paid less than the pre- 
scribed minimum, provided he does not 
receive less than the rate specified in the 
permit. Also, all employees must be paid 
time and one-haif their regular rate for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
or 44 in the week except where hours have 
been varied or exemptions granted in 
accordance with the exceptions provided 
for in the Hours of Work Act. 

The daily guarantee provision again 
applies, subject to the usual qualifications. 

Instead of placing a ceiling on charges 
for board and lodging as formerly, the new 
order expressly forbids an employer from 
requiring an employee, as a condition of 
employment, to partake of meals or to make 
use of lodging provided by him. However, 


if the employee voluntarily accepts the 
services provided, the Board may, if it con- 
siders the meals inadequate, the accommoda- 
tion unsuitable or the charges excessive, 
send the employer a notice informing him 
of the facts and prohibiting further deduc- 
tions except under the conditions specified 
in the notice. 

As previously, elevator operators and 
starters must be given a 32-hour rest period 
each week, which in exceptional cases may 
be varied by the Board upon the joint 
application of the employer and the em- 
ployee. If it considers it necessary for the 
welfare of the employee, the Board may, 
as before, require the employer to furnish 
the operator with a seat or chair while on 
duty. 

The order also contains the usual pro- 
visions respecting semi-monthly pay, the 
posting of orders and schedules and the 
keeping of employee registers and wage 
and hour records. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


In Nova Scotia, the provision requiring 
split shifts to be confined to a 12-hour 
period immediately following commence- 
ment of work has been deleted from the 
general female minimum wage order, the 
order for female beauty parlour employees 
and the order governing women in the 
fishing industry. The amendments were 
approved by the Governor in Council on 
June 19 and gazetted on July 8. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


Amendments to the regulations under 
the Ontario Public Health Act regarding 
sanitary standards and medical services in 
work camps in territorial districts were 
gazetted on August 8 as O. Reg. 155/59 
and O. Reg. 156/59. 


Sanitary Standards 


A new provision with respect to con- 
struction standards provides that in build- 
ings where employees sleep or eat the 
interior of walls must be lined with a 
smooth-surfaced material. 

The use of double-tiered bunks has been 
prohibited and employers are now required 
to supply sheets and pillow cases as well 
as mattresses and blankets. As before, the 
employer is required to maintain all bedding 
in a clean and sanitary condition. 

Instead of requiring the employer to pro- 
vide at least one tub or shower for bathing 
purposes, the regulations now state that 
showers or other means satisfactory to the 
Inspector must be provided. 


Medical Services 


The main effect of the amendments to 
the rules regarding medical services is to 
ensure hospital care for employees in work 
camps who do not have the residence 
requirements to qualify for hospital bene- 
fits under the Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission Act and who are not entitled to 
receive insured services under another pro- 
vincial hospitalization plan. 


Saskatchewan Factories Act 


In Saskatchewan, potash mines were 
brought under the Factories Act by a pro- 
clamation gazetted on August 23. This 
extension in coverage was considered neces- 
sary as the result of the establishment last 
year of a potash mining and refining plant 
in the Saskatoon area, the first of its kind 
in Canada. Work was also started on a 
second plant. 





Housing Starts in First Half of 1959 Down from Last Year 


In the first six months of 1959 starts of new dwellings in Canada were fewer in 
number than in the same period last year, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
There was little change in the number of completions between the two periods. 

A decrease to 59,074 from 73,201 units was recorded in the January-June starts 
for all Canada this year, compared with the same period in 1958. Most of the decline 
in starts was in the second quarter, when they fell to 42,709 from 55,413 units. 

For the first half of 1959, completions numbered 56,551, compared with 58,308 
units in 1958, of which 31,854 against 31,993 were reported in the second quarter. 

The number of units under construction at June 30 this year was 81,654. The revised 
figure for dwellings under construction at June 30, 1958 is 87,142, although the two 
figures are not strictly comparable because of a change to a new sample survey for areas 
outside centres with a population of 5,000 or more. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit in July were down 25 per cent from year earlier, initial 


claims down 22 per cent, and renewal claims down 33 per cent, statistics* show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 225,900 on July 31, up 
2 per cent over June 30 but 25 per cent 
below the number on July 31, 1958. The 
month-to-month increase in claimants is 
associated with the closing of plants for 
annual holidays, for inventory taking and 
model change-over; and with industrial dis- 
putes, particularly on the West Coast. 

The number of initial and renewal claims 
for benefit in July was 122,300. This repre- 
sented an increase of 14 per cent compared 
with June but a decrease of 27 per cent 
compared with July 1958. Initial claims, 
numbering 71,600, were up compared with 
June but 22 per cent below those of July 
1958. The number of renewal claims in 
July was lower than in June and was 33 
per cent under last year’s total for July. 

The number of male claimants increased 
by*3 per cent "since June 30moute was | 
per cent below that. vot “July 3 eal s3: 
Female claimants increased by 1 per cent 
during the month but were 11 per cent 
fewer than in July 1958. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
claries was 164,800 for July, in comparison 
with 197,000 for June and 294,800 for July 
(Ghee 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$20.04 in July, $20.95 in June and $20.67 
in July 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for July show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,230,282 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1959. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 


tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


At July 31 employers registered numbered 
321.728, an increase of 2,652 \since Jinessu: 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July 1959 investigations conducted 
by enforcement officers across Canada num- 
bered 5,943. Of these, 4,213 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 105 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,625 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 226 cases, 
107 against employers and 119 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,166.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in July totalled $21,791,667.44 
compared with $19,406,132.90 in June and 
$22,552,462.00 in July 1958. Benefits paid 
in July totalled $14,587,217.11 compared 
with $18,101,353.40 in June and $26,782,- 
089.93 in July 1958. The balance in the 
fund on July 31 was $441,357,140.97; on 
June 30 it was $434,152,690.64 and on 
July 31, 1958, $640,291,006.61. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1662, August 17, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 30 years of age, filed a 
renewal application for benefit at the office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
ston in Guelph, Ont., on October 27, 1958, 
and was registered for employment as a 
wire cutter. She had worked as such for 
the Federal Wire and Cable Company 
Limited in Guelph from January 20, 1944 
to March 28, 1958. She gave the following 
explanation for her separation from that 
job: “Laid off. Had baby September 9, 
1958”. Her rate of pay was $1.44 an hour. 
The claim was allowed. 


As her benefit period expired on Novem- 
ber 15, 1958, she filed a second initial claim 
on November 18, 1958, and it was allowed 
for seasonal benefit. 


On January 21, 1959, the claimant was 
notified of an offer of continuing employ- 
ment as a winder with Fiberglas Canada 
Limited in Guelph at a wage of $1.16 an 
hour (day work) and $1.26 an hour (night 
work). The prevailing rate of pay in the 
district for that type of work was reported 
to be $1.16 an hour. The hours of work 
were eight a day and 40 a week, day and 
night shift. The claimant’s reasons for 
refusing to apply for the employment were 
as follows: 

I have been a member of United Steel- 
workers’ Union for fourteen years. I don’t 
feel I should have to take a job under any 


other Union when there are other Steelworks 
Union in the city. 


Also I am hoping to be called back to 
Federal Wire when they get busy. 


The local office stated that the Fiberglas 
Canada Limited was willing to train appli- 
cants. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period January 18, 1959 to February 28, 
1959, because, in his opinion, she had, 
without good cause, refused to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment (section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act). He also disqualified 
her from January 18, 1959 on the ground 
that she had failed to prove she was avail- 
able for work in that she was waiting to 
be recalled by her former employer (sec- 
tion 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 

On February 5, 1959, the following infor- 
mation was obtained from the Personnel 


Manager of the Federal Wire and Cable 
Company Limited: 

(The claimant) was not laid off by Federal 
Wire, but “quit” her job on the 28 March, 
1958, on account of pregnancy, and took all 
of her benefits from the Company. 

(The claimant) will not be recalled by the 
Federal Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., as they are 
reducing the number of female employees, 
rather than employing them. 


On behalf of the claimant, the United 
Steelworkers of America appealed to a 
board of referees on February 9, 1959, and 
stated in part: 

The claimant has been a member of our 
Union for 14 years and Sections 60-2 and 61 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act provide 
that no person can be disqualified for refusing 
to surrender their union membership. 

There are more plants in the Steelworkers’ 
Union than any other union in town. There is 
no reason why this claimant should be directed 
out of her union’s jurisdiction. 

The claimant and her union representa- 
tive appeared before a board of referees in 
Kitchener, Ont., on March 10, 1959. The 
board, by a majority decision, dismissed the 
appeal on both counts. In reaching this 
decision, the majority of the board held 
that the claimant was not available for 
work and that it had not been proved to 
its satisfaction that she would have lost 
her membership in the United Steelworkers 
of America if she had accepted employment 
at Fiberglas of Canada Limited. 

The dissenting member of the board also 
referred to section 61 of the Act in respect 
to the claimant’s case. He was of the 
opinion that inasmuch as she had been on 
claim for only three months, and as there 
“are numerous branches of her union in 
Guelph” and, having been a member of 
the union for 14 years, she should have 
been given a longer period of time to secure 
employment in her own line of work. 

The United Steelworkers of America 
appealed to the Umpire, mainly on the 
grounds that the majority members of the 
board did not give due consideration to 
section 61 of the Act. The appeal reads 
in part: 

The claimant has been an active member of 
Local 3021, United Steelworkers of America 
for more than 14 years. She has held com- 
mittee positions in the union and has gone 
through two strikes totalling 26 weeks. This 
has resulted in better wages and working con- 
ditions. : 

With her being a strong supporter of the 
United Steelworkers, she felt (and we agree) 


that she should not be directed to the Textile 
Workers Union jurisdiction, particularly when 
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members of the Textile Workers Union are 
unemployed and were not offered this position. 
There are more plants with the Steelworkers 
Union in Guelph than any other union and 
we see no reason why work should not be 
found for her in her own union’s jurisdiction. 

If she takes work in the jurisdiction of 
another union, she naturally has to become a 
member of the union servicing the new em- 
ployment and no person can honour an oath 
of obligation to two different organizations. 

The Act would appear quite clear under 
Section 61, “Not withstanding anything in the 
Acta ete: 

It is true she has been back in the employ- 
ment field for some three months since her 
baby was born. We are naturally watching the 
employment situation at the plant she was 
formerly employed in with a view to having 
her return as soon as the employment situation 
justifies additional help. She has not been 
offered any work in her union’s jurisdiction by 
the placement officer. 

We cannot agree with the position of one of 
the Board members, that Section 61 of the 
Act, if applied, would entitle a person to 
collect unemployment insurance forever. The 
period for collecting is well controlled by the 
Act and in no event can any person collect 
for more than a few months. 

We are somewhat alarmed at the manner in 
which Section 61 is treated. It would appear 
to be very specific that freedom of choice of 
union membership is protected in the Act but 
not in the administration of the Act by insur- 
ance Officers. 

If insurance officers are allowed to ignore 
this section of the Act, it then can be left to 
their discretion as to which unions prosper 
and which unions have their membership 
depleted... 

Freedom of association is protected only 
under Section 61 and we feel this section must 
be held to just as rigidly as it is stated in 
thé: Act. 


The interested union also requested an 
oral hearing before the Umpire, which was 
held in Toronto, Ont., on June 25, 1959. 
The claimant was represented by F. J. 
White of the Guelph Labour Council, and 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
by F. G. Power, L. Schroeder, General 
Representative of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, of Kitchener, Ont., and J. K. 
McLeod, Placement Officer at the Guelph 
local office, also attended the hearing. 


Considerations and Conclusions: To sum 
up the appeal and the observations made 
by the appellant’s representative at the 
hearing before me, the union’s only con- 
tention is that the claimant should not have 
been disqualified from receiving benefit by 
reason of her having refused to accept the 
employment offered to her on January 21, 
1959, as by accepting it she would have lost 
the right to refrain from becoming a mem- 
ber of the “Textile Workers’ Union” and 
also the right to continue to be a member 
of and to observe the lawful rules of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 
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There is absolutely no proof in the 
record, however, that the claimant would 
have been compelled to become a member 
of any union of workers if she had accepted 
the employment offered at Fiberglas Canada 
Limited on January 21, 1959, and because 
of the prevalence of check-off clauses in 
labour bargaining agreements, the absence 
of such evidence is not surprising. There 
is no proof either that the constitution of 
the United Steelworkers of America con- 
tains a rule that the claimant’s acceptance 
of the employment offered would have 
entailed the loss of her right to continue 
to be a member of and to observe the 
lawful rules of the latter-mentioned union, 
and neither should this occasion surprise 
as there is no suggestion that the “Textile 
Workers’ Union” is a subversive organiza- 
tion or in any way objectionable on the 
ground of public order. 

Consequently, the appellant has failed to 
prove its contention that the claimant’s 
refusal of the employment offered to her on 
January 21, 1959, came within the purview 
of section 61 of the Act. Neither has the 
appellant adduced other evidence that such 
employment was unsuitable nor that she 
had refused it with good cause. Under 
given circumstances, it is proper to allow 
a claimant a reasonable period of time to 
secure employment with his former em- 
ployer or employers in whose plants his 
union has “jurisdiction”; but in the present 
case the claimant’s period of unemployment 
is so extensive that she no longer could 
exercise any choice in the matter. The 
union’s appeal, therefore, must fail on 
that point. As to section 60 (2), which is 
mentioned in the appeal to the board of 
referees and was not raised before me, I 
need only say that it obviously does not 
apply in the present case. 

As regards the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work from January 18, 
1959, the records show that the insurance 
officer disqualified her, in effect, on the 
grounds that as of then she was confining 
her acceptance of employment to Federal 
Wire and Cable Company Limited in Guelph 
and until such time as she would be recalled 
for work by that company. There is no 
evidence in the records, however, that the 
claimant in fact restricted her availability 
to that extent. In effect, in my opinion, 
she simply expressed a preference to resume 
work at Fiberglas Canada Limited or to 
secure employment with employers where 
her union was the bargaining agent. 

Inasmuch as availability for work is 
primarily a question of fact and for the 
purposes of the Act a question of degree, 
it is difficult indeed to determine the extent, 


if any, to which the claimant’s qualified 
restriction as to availability was material 
in the present case. There are in the 
records, however, certain facts which the 
appellant has not explained to my ssatis- 
faction. Without taking into account the 
six weeks before and the six weeks after 
the date of her confinement, the claimant 
had been unemployed for almost seven 
months when she refused suitable employ- 
ment on January 21, 1959, and, although 
her union’s contention is that “We see no 
reason why work should not be found in 
her own union’s jurisdiction,” there is not 
a word of explanation as to why the claim- 
ant, who had been an active member of 
the union “for more than 14 years” and 
had held responsible positions therein, was 
unable to find, through her own efforts and 
those of her union, work “in her own 
union’s jurisdiction” during this long period 
of time, particularly as there allegedly “are 
more plants with the Steelworkers union in 
Guelph than any other union”, 

Under those circumstances, I consider 
that the claimant has failed to discharge 
the onus of proving that she was available 
for work within the meaning of section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act, during the period 
in question. 

The union’s appeal is therefore dismissed 
on both counts. 


Decision CUB-1672, August 25, 1959 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 41 years of age, who resides 
at Danville, Que., filed an initial claim 
for benefit on January 7, 1959. He stated 
at the time that he had worked as an 
upholsterer for Megantic Furniture, at 
Megantic Lake, Que., from February 1955 
to August 1958. He registered for work as 
an upholsterer and gave the following 
reason for separation from his employment: 

I left my job in August to start on my own 
account, but at present I only work about 
one day a week. I only work when there are 
repairs to be made but generally I remain in 
my shop from 9 till 11.30; from 2 to 3 hours, 
5 days a week. 

On January 21, 1959, the claimant 
reported to the local office that he had 
worked seven hours during the week of 
January 4 and had made a net profit of $11 
and that during the week of January 11 
he had worked eleven hours and made $14. 

On January 23, 1959, the insurance offi- 
cer disqualified the claimant as of January 
4, 1959, being of the opinion that the 
claimant had failed to prove that he was 
unemployed since that date as he was in 
business on his own account (sections 
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54 (1) of the Act and 154 (1) and (2) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations). 

In his comments, the insurance officer 
noted it was obvious that the claimant had 
set up his business with a view to making 
it a full-time occupation and nothing in the 
record indicated that at the time of his 
claim for benefit that situation had changed 
or that the claimant intended to cease such 
work for an indefinite period. 

On February 2, 1959, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees. In his 
appeal, he stated that he had decided for 
the winter months to open his business to 
the public one day only per week and that 
for the past few weeks he had kept it open 
a few hours a day but in fact had only 
worked approximately seven to ten hours 
a week, with returns of $9 to $13 a week. 
He added that he was at all times available 
for work. 

In further comment, the insurance officer 
pointed out that since the claimant had 
decided to open his shop to the public one 
day a week, this meant that he intended 
to continue his business and there was no 
question of his abandoning this work. 

On March 7, 1959, the claimant wrote 
a long letter to the local office, which he 
ends by stating that if he must sell his 
shop he is willing to do so, and that he 
always declared himself available since the 
date of his claim. 

The board of referees met at Sherbrooke, 
Que., on March 11, 1959. The claimant 
was not present at the hearing of his 
appeal. The members of the board unani- 
mously upheld the decision of the insurance 
officer. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on March 20, 1959. In his 
appeal, he stated that when he reported 
to the local office on January 7, 1959, he 
had “thought of dropping everything” to 
accept employment, which proved that he 
had no work. He added that he was willing 
to sell his business, as mentioned in a 
previous letter to the local office, but that 
buyers were scarce and that he could not 
“set rid” of this employment on his own 
account before having found a buyer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The facts 
as presented in the record of this appeal 
indicate that beginning with the month of 
August 1958, the claimant gave his whole 
time to his business and operated it as if it 
were his principal means of livelihood. 

However, according to the evidence, in 
January 1959, the claimant went to his 
shop for only a few hours a day, five days 
a week and, on the 7th of the same month, 
he registered at the local office for full-time 
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employment in his usual occupation of 
upholsterer. Subsequently, on February 2, 
he further stated that his decision to that 
effect was “for the winter months” and he 
added that he opened or would open his 
shop only one day a week during that 
period. Under the circumstances, the claim- 
ant should, in my opinion, be considered 
as unemployed as of the week beginning 
January 4, 1959, according to the following 
provisions of subsection (2) of section 154 
of the Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions: 


Where the self-employment, business en- 


gagement or employment of a claimant 
described in subsection (1) is so minor in 
extent that a person would not, under the 


circumstances, normally follow it as a prin- 
cipal means of livelihood, the claimant shall 
in respect thereto be considered as unemployed 
for the purposes of the Act and these Regu- 
lations. 

In view of the recency of the preceding 
provisions of the Regulations, which had 
been in effect only since November 30, 
1958, and in the absence therefore of other 
sources, the insurance officer and the board 
of referees followed the jurisprudence 
established in relation to obsolete provisions 
of the Act and the Regulations. Such a 
practice was not without danger, especially 
in this case, since the provisions in question 
had been completely revised. Thus, sub- 
section (4) of former section 158 of the 
Regulations reads as follows: 


(4) Any person, the nature of whose employ- 
ment or self-employment is such that it would 
not prevent him from accepting full-time em- 
ployment in a particular week, shall not be 
considered to have worked a full working 
week in that employment. 


We can accordingly appreciate that the 
test of availability for an additional full- 
time employment “in a particular week”, 
a test which seems to have been the basis 
of the old provision, no longer exists as a 
condition for unemployment status under 
the new Regulation, such status, in its 
essence, now depending, apparently, on the 
amount of time that a person engaged in 
business on his own account, etc., spends 
in the operation of the business; and the 
criterion now established in this respect, 
that is, the provision with respect to prin- 
cipal means of livelihood, apparently requir- 
ing that the part-time or short-time work 
or operation be more than a passing or 
casual occurrence. 

If the availability of the particular person 
is no longer the test for his unemployment 
status, that person must prove nevertheless 
that he is available notwithstanding his 
deemed state of unemployment. In this 
case, for example, if the claimant had 
clearly indicated his intention not to accept 
employment elsewhere as an_upholsterer 
unless such employment permitted him to 
attend his shop at certain hours during the 
ordinary working hours of an upholsterer, 
I would not hesitate to disqualify him under 
section 54 (2) (a) of the Act as being not 
available. But he does not seem to have 
done so, and since the question was not 
raised at any time, I am willing to grant 
him the benefit of the doubt in this respect. 

I therefore conclude that the claimant 
must be considered as unemployed and 
available as of the week beginning on 
January 4, 1959. 

The claimant’s appeal is allowed. 





Fewer on Strike, Less Time Lost in August than July 


There were 47 work stoppages in Canada in August involving 38,656 workers and 
667,960 man-days, compared with 42 stoppages in July involving 41,417 workers and 
685,505 man-days (see Tables G-1 to G-4 at back of book). 

Almost 92 per cent of the time lost in August resulted from disputes in British 
Columbia involving logging and sawmill operations and fishermen and shore workers. 
Together these work stoppages affected 33,700 workers and had a combined duration 


of 613,900 man-days. 
jurisdiction. 


All the work stoppages were in industries under provincial 


There were 20 stoppages in manufacturing; 10 in construction; 4 in trade; 3 in 
logging; 3 in mining; 3 in transportation, storage and communications; 2 in service 
industries; 1 in fishing and 1 in public utilities. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
number of man-days lost in August represented 0.63 per cent of the estimated working 
time, compared with 0.65 in July and 0.25 in August of last year. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 236 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 210 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
sh (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

at: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
MGT eNeSIELOGUCIION £44 fcc. ctivta wrens oan cee 50 $243,003.00 
hey. TOR c ce an a a ee eee eee 17 154,762.43 
ETERS » | eT ou Ae a 2 5,470.00 
Orie eee eek rch ats 1 103,430.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $5,444.97 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 170 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Nappan N S: R K Chappell Construction Ltd, construction of dam, including 
quarrying & delivery of rock, Project NS 109. Winnipeg Man: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, 
construction of greenhouse, Dept of Agriculture, University of Manitoba. Indian Head 
Sask: Steelcon Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated service shed, Experimental Farm; 
Boehme Construction Co, extension to steel implement shed, Forest Nursery Station. 
Lacombe Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co, construction of three Beef Cattle Wintering 
Barns, Experimental Farm. Manyberries Alta: Oland Construction (1959) Ltd, con- 
struction of recreation centre & meeting room, Experimental Farm. Whitehorse Y T: 
918 Construction, construction of two farm cottages, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfid: Sidney Burry, *exterior painting of houses (DOT 3/54). Gagetown N B: 
Kew Gardens Nprseries Ltd, site improvement & planting (Job 60/54). Montreal North 
Que: W Collin Reg’d, exterior painting of houses. Ottawa Ont: A Geo Linke, *painting of 
lounge & connecting rooms, Laurentian Terrace. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of school (DND 15/58); Kew Gardens Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & 
planting (DND 6/53A, 10/55 & 12/57). Toronto Ont: Godson Contracting Co, con- 
struction of hard surfaced areas, Regent Park South (FP 1/53). Waterloo Ont: Imperial 
Paving Co, *construction of asphalt driveways. Windsor Ont: C C Schaum, site improve- 
ment & planting (FP 4/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, installation 
of new kitchen cabinets & counters, Shubenacadie IRS. Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: 
Andre A Pelletier, painting & structural work, Seven Islands IRS. Caradoc Indian Agency 
Ont: Quinny Construction Ltd, installation of pumphouse & water supply system for 
Mount Elgin IDS. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin Ltd, extension & painting 
of Kenora Agency Office, also supply & installation of new heating & electrical system & 
associated work. Nakina Indian Agency Ont: Hakala Construction, erection of one 
classroom Indian day school at Collins. Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Donald Telfer, 
plumbing additions & alterations, Six Nations No 2 day school. Clandeboye Indian 
Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, repairs & painting, Assiniboia IRS. Fisher River 
Indian Agency Man: Nathan Broadsky, road construction, Lake St Martin Reserve. 
Norway House Indian Agency Man: Lauze Construction, installation of mechanical 
refrigeration for root house, Cross Lake IRS. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Lauze 
Construction, installation of mechanical refrigeration for root house, Guy IRS. Edmonton 
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Indian Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, repairs & alterations to interior & 
exterior of Edmonton IRS. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: Trale Construction Ltd, road 
construction, Peigan Reserve; Foothills Lumber Co Ltd, installation of culvert, Peigan 
Reserve. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: Whitticks Mechanical Contractors Ltd, boiler 
improvements, Kuper Island IRS. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: Broadway Refrigera- 
tion & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, installation of deep freeze, Alert Bay IRS. Stuart Lake 
Indian Agency B C: Blair Iron Works Ltd, installation of fire escapes, Lejac IRS; Moore 
Electric, improvements to laundry faciilties, Lejac IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: 
Halverson, Moretto & Eckersley, construction of eight houses, Cheakamus Indian Reserve, 
Aikwucks Indian Reserve & Stawamus Indian Reserve. West Coast Indian Agency B C: 
Turner Contracting Co Ltd, improvements to laundry & plumbing facilities, Alberni IRS. 
Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, plumbing 
improvements & redecorating, Cariboo IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Dickson-Larkey Ltd, repairs to POL dock & pipelines, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, extension to boiler shop bldg 105, 
HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: L G & M H Smith, repairs to main wharf, Point Edward 
Naval Base; Stephens Construction Ltd, general repairs to nurses’ residence, Point 
Edward Naval Base; The Ellis Don Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete reservoir 
& installation of water main, Point Edward Naval Base. St Hubert Que: Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, mechanization of hangar doors in hangar 12, RCAF Station. Camp 
Borden Ont: Ontario Power Line Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of off-peak 
water heater control in PMQs. Moosonee Ont: Temiskaming Construction Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing, brushing & drainage, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, paving & patching of roads, Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment, 
Shirley Bay. Trenton Ont: Nadrofsky Steel Erecting Ltd, alterations to hangars 7 & 8, 
RCAF Station; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer 
services, taxi strips & parking areas & landscaping & electrical distribution system, RCAF 
Station. Uplands Ont: Foster Wheeler Ltd, *supply & installation of overfire air system 
for steam generation units, RCAF Station; North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF Station; Marine Industries Ltd, *manufacture & 
installation of wind tunnel control valve, high speed wind tunnel, NAE. Prince Albert 
Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, landscaping & asphalt surfacing, DRTE Radar Laboratory. 
Namao Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated post 
office bldg, including services, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Nick Zeller Construction 
Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of gravel, Suffield Experimental Station. Charlie Lake B C: 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, construction & paving of approximately 31 miles of Alaska 
Highway & related work. 


Building and Maintenance 


Bagotville Que: J J Riverin Ltee, repairs & replacement of concrete aprons & repairs 
to concrete runways, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing four bldgs, 
No 6 Repair Depot. Camp Shilo Man: Durall Ltd, installation of ventilating system for 
two bldgs; Swanson Construction Co Ltd, grading & paving, Boulogne Road. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repair & sand seal of overshoot areas, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of 197 PMQs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Penhold Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, supply & 
installation of cedar grain asbestos cement shingles & repainting trim of 6 hangars, RCAF 
Station. Ralston Alta: Stober & Maerz Construction, repairing curbs & sidewalks, Suffield 
Experimental Station. Comox B C: Sorenson Construction Co Ltd, surface drainage 
improvements, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin, exterior painting of five 
hangars. Northwest Highway System Y T: Neville’s Painting & Decorating Ltd, repainting 
of Hyland River Bridge & Teslin River Bridge. Whitehorse Y¥ T: McCready-Campbell 
Ltd, replacement of built-up roof on bldg No 200, Camp Takhini. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, replacement of built-up 
roofing, flashing, deck, insulation, etc, on bldg 48, RCAF Station; Forbes & Sloat Ltd, 
paving road from Second St to No 5 Hangar & addition to aprons at Hangars No 1 & 
No 2, RCAF Station; J Rawek, exterior painting of 58 PMQs, RCAF Station. Beaverbank 
N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, laying hot mix asphalt, RCAF Station. 
Cornwallis N S: M L Foster, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. 
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Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, renewal of roof shingles & tar & gravel roofing on 
Admiral’s Residence, Lorne Terrace; L E Powell & Co Ltd, repairing quay wall, Section 
E, HMC Dockyard. Chatham N B: Byron H MacDonald, interior decorating of Barrack 
Block No 54 with fire retardent paint, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: W R McLaughlin, 
construction of Inflammable Stores Bldg, HMCS Coverdale. St Sylvestre Que: Alidor 
Bergeron, paving of parking areas, RCAF Station. Seven Islands Que: Yvon Paradis, 
repainting of 18 houses, RCAF Station, Moisie. Valcartier Que: Michaud & Simard Inc, 
application of asphaltic pavement on prepared base for roads & paths, CARDE. Falcon- 
bridge Ont: Chisnell Ganton Ltd, replacement of sewer between manholes in front of 
PMQs 61 & 64, RCAF Station; Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, repainting interior 
of 26 PMQs & refinishing floors of two houses, RCAF Station. Gananoque Ont: Sunnyday 
Contractors Ltd, repairs to Armoury Bldg 236. Hagersville Ont: Black Top Paving Co, 
repairing asphalt roads. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, laying of hot mix asphaltic 
concrete, RCAF Station; J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, supply & installation of air con- 
ditioning system in Colour Section of Bldg No 2, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Miron- 
Lassing & Associates Ltd, construction of concrete block wall & partition, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: H J MacFarland Construction Co Ltd, grading & paving of road, RCAF 
Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, application of sand seal coat to roads & 
parking areas, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: City Construction Co Ltd, widening, 
paving & re-ditching road to Armament Area, RCAF Station. Bissel & Calder Alta: Mac 
& Mac Steeplejack Ltd, painting of steel towers, steel masts & wooden antenae poles 
at Signal Stations. Edmonton Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, repairing asphalt roads at 
RCAF Station, Namao, No 7 Supply Depot & RCAF Station, Kingsway. Calgary Alta: 
McDonald Granite Co, application of ceramic tile to walls of kitchen in bldg No B 5, 
Currie Barracks. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking Ltd, application of hot mix 
asphaltic concrete, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Darling Bros Ltd, supply & installation of new passenger elevators 
to replace existing obsolete elevators at Grain Elevators Bl & 2, Montreal Harbour; 
Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, relocation of chain link fence at Jacques Cartier 
Barracks, Montreal Harbour. 


Depariment of Public Works 


Fortune Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of shed. St John’s Nfld: Cape Horn 
Construction Co Ltd, demolition of bldgs & wharves (CNR freight shed). Miminegash: 
P E I: Ralph Ford, extension to south breakwater. East Ship Harbour N S: Naugle Sand 
& Gravel Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Falls Point N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Gunning Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Half 
Island Cove N S: Rayner Construction Ltd, construction of talus. Ketch Harbour N S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. Lower Prospect N S: Colin R MacDonald 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Parrsboro N S: McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of vessel 
bed. Peggy’s Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf repairs. St Peter’s N S: Alex A 
Morrison, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Stewiacke N S: Valley Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, alterations to mechanical installation, RCMP detachment quarters. Frederic- 
ton N B: Ashfield Construction Co Ltd, installation of new water system, Dominion 
Experimental Farm. Fundy National Park N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, paving 
& seal coating—Point Wolf Road & Herring Cove Road. Little Shippigan N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Stonehaven N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, 
oreakwater repairs. Cap aux Meules Que: Desmond Harvey, breakwater repairs. Charny 
Que: Jacques & Frere Ltd, construction of post office. Contrecoeur Que: Telco Materials 
Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Montreal Que: Allied Building Services Ltd, interior 
cleaning of new National Revenue Bldg; Empire Maintenance Ltd, interior cleaning 
of UIC Bldg, St Urbain St. Newport Point Que: Gulf Construction, harbour improve- 
ments. Portneuf Que: Rosaire Savard, construction of protection works. Ste Anne Des 
Monts Que: Ungava Trading Inc, construction of protection works. St Mathias Que: 
Sorel Asphalte Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Tracy Que: Gordon Wells & Francois 
Cournoyer, construction of retaining wall. Trois Rivieres (Pointe aux Ormes) Que: Henri- 
Louis Martel, construction of wharf. Burk’s Falls Ont: Cedric A Boyes, wharf improve- 
ments. Dwight Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Eighteen Mile 
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Island Ont: Bedford Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Ottawa Ont: L Beau- 
doin Construction Co Ltd, repairs to stonework, Parliament Hill Grounds; Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, site development—1958; Tunney’s Pasture; Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of laboratory & workshop bldg, PO Bldgs, Riverside 
Drive; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, supply & installation of new steam main & 
related installations & repairs, boiler room, Connaught Bldg, MacKenzie Ave; Turnbull 
Elevator Co Ltd, modifications to freight elevator doorways, Postal Terminal Bldg, 
Besserer St. Petawawa Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, additions, alterations & furniture, 
Forest Experimental Station. Spencerville Ont: Howard S Clark, construction of post 
office. Thessalon Ont: Geocon Ltd, wharf repairs. Fisher River Agency Man: Gertz 
Construction Ltd, construction of two classroom school & three bedroom staff unit, Lake 
Manitoba. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, construction of duplex 
residence & single house at Birtle. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of fire escapes, Charles Camsell Hospital; Van Vliet Construction Co hid. tepairs’ 10 
exterior brickwork, Charles Camsell Hospital. Redwater Alta: G A Larson, construction of 
RCMP detachment quarters. St Paul (Cardston) Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, 
cnstruction of duplex, Blood Agency. Campbell River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements (floats & wharfheads). Mission B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of fishermen’s floats. Nanaimo B C: Wheatcroft & Son, 
construction of warehouse, Pacific Biological Station; R & E Crushing & Contracting Co 
Ltd, paving & landscaping roadway & parking area, Indian Hospital. Tofino B C: J H 
Todd & Sons Ltd, construction of boat harbour (breakwater, approach & floats). Victoria 
BC :J A Pollard Construction, construction of workshop & oil shed, Hydrographic 
Services. Williams Lake B C: Dezell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 6-car garage, 
Cariboo Indian Agency. Whitehorse Y T: Gorham Painting Supplies Ltd, repainting of 
Government-owned houses; 918 Construction Ltd, construction of double house for 
RCMP. Inuvik N W T: Tower Co Ltd, installation of antenna farm for transmitter site 
for Dept of National Defence. Yellowknife N W T: O I Johnson Construction Ltd, 
construction of federal housing, 1959-1960, & single staff quarters. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wage Clause 


St John’s Nfld: Clem Tremblet, exterior painting & repairs, Bldg 29, Buckmaster’s 
Field; CNR Dockyard, drydock repairs to Dredge No 400. Drumhead N S: J P Porter Co 
Ltd, dredging. Liverpool N S: The Steel & Engine Products Ltd, construction & delivery of 
twin screw diesel tug for use with Dredge No 16. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
repairs to Dredge No 129. Sackville N B: Howard Estabrookes & Sons, supply & 
installation of new boiler, Plant Products Bldg. St George N B: Nesbitt & Groom, 
repointing & repairs to masonry, federal bldg. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) N B: Harbour 
Development Ltd, dredging. Bonaventure Que: R Gauthier, exterior painting, federal 
bldg. Deseronto Ont: Lightfoot Construction Co, ground improvements, federal bidg. 
Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction Co, construction of retaining wall, Customs 
wharf. Nipigon Harbour Ont: Huggard Equipment Co Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: 
G Howard Simpkin Ltd, installation of pole line, transformer station, CEF; A Bruce 
Benson, general alterations, Headerhouse Bldg, CEF; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, 
general alterations, Science Service Bldg, CEF; Edge Ltd, installation of new water 
main, National Research Council Bldg, Sussex Drive; The B Phillips Co Ltd, repairs 
to ash receiver, Central Heating Plant; Francis & Sons, repairs to heating plant, Central 
Heating Plant; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, general alterations, Trade & Commerce Bldg; Applied 
Insulation Co Ltd, supply & installation of new cork ceilings, Food & Drug Bldg, 
Tunneys Pasture; Edge Ltd, plumbing work, Postal Terminal Bldg; Sam Lampert & Co 
Ltd, repairs to ventilation system, Testing Laboratory, Riverside Drive; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, supply & installation of new boiler, 294 Sparks St; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, 
general repairs, Justice Bldg; J G Bisson, alterations & construction of new partitions, 
Daly Bldg; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of new overhead doors, 20 Lydia 
St. Paradise Beach Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging. St Clair River Ont: 
Walter Shan, dredging. Russell Man: McDowell & Doke Ltd, construction of new roof, 
public bldg. 

Department of Transport 

Flowers Island Nfid: Provincial Constructors Ltd, construction of power house, etc, 
Radio Beacon Station. Charlottetown P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, additional develop- 
ment of Airport. Goshen N S: Arthur E Feltmate, improvements at Copper Lake Aeradio 
Station. Halifax N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of pumphouse & reservoir, 
Imhoff tank & sewage disposal bldg, International Airport. Sherbrooke Que: La Societe 
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d’Entreprises Ltee, development of Airport. White Island Que: International Underwater 
Contractors Ltd, underwater repairs & construction of protective concrete ring around 
foundation of pier at lighthouse. Fort William Ont: J E Dagsvik, construction of four 
vehicle garage, Lakehead Airport; Hacquoil Construction Ltd, construction of taxiway 
& access road, Lakehead Airport. Moosonee Ont: Hudson Bay Freight Forwarding Co 
Ltd, construction of foundations under two existing bldgs & modifications to bldgs, 
Radiosonde Station. North Bay Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, addition to maintenance garage, 
Airport. Oshawa Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg. 
Toronto (Malton) Ont: Dufferin Construction Co Ltd, additional development of Airport; 
Swansea Construction Co Ltd, construction of storm & sub-surface drains for Air Ter- 
minal Bldg, International Airport; Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
incinerator bldg & related work at Malton Airport. Welcome Island Ont: Klomp Con- 
struction, construction of single dwelling & light tower & demolition of existing dwelling. 
Oakville to Delta Man: Claydon & Co Ltd, relocation of radio beacon bldg. The Pas 
Man: Benjamin Bros Ltd, installation of water supply & sewage disposal facilities, Airport. 
Prince Albert Sask: Lamb & Murray, installation of low intensity approach lights on 
approach 25, Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Asphalt Service Ltd, additional development of 
Airport. Swift Current Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, installation of low intensity 
approach lights on approach 30, Airport. Yorkton Sask: Lamb & Murray, installation 
of low intensity approach lights on approach 03, Airport. Bonilla Islet B C: Stange Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of three single dwellings, light tower, fog alarm bldg, power 
house, storage shed, boathouse with boatway & bridge. Bull Harbour B C: Quinney & 
Fuller Construction Ltd, erection of prefabricated dwelling, moving engine exhausts, etc. 
Dease Lake B C: Whitehorse Construction, station improvements. Sandspit B C: Moore 
Electric, construction of non-directional beacon bldg & related work. Vancouver B C: 
Beaver Construction Co Ltd, additional development, Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: 
Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of distribution & communication systems. 
Snag Y T: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of M I lighting system on runway 
17-35; Whitehorse Electric Ltd, construction of transmission line to transmitter & radio 
range & revisions to distribution, fire alarm & street lighting systems, Airport. 





Gross National Product Up 2% in Second Quarter 


Canada’s gross national product continued 
to advance in the second quarter of 1959, 
and was at a seasonally-adjusted annual rate 
of $34.7 billion, a gain of 2 per cent over 
the level of the first quarter, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has announced. 

This most recent advance continues the 
upswing that was showing increasing vigour 
in the closing months of 1958, and brought 
the gross national product in the second 
quarter of the current year to a level some 
7 per cent above the figure for the same 
period in 1958. 

As in the preceding quarter, the second 
quarter gain in gross national product was 
represented largely by an increase in the 
physical volume of goods and services pro- 
duced. However, final product prices were 
fractionally higher during the quarter. 

Business outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment made an important contribution to the 
rise in gross national product during the 
second quarter. Both non-residential con- 


New Appointment for Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, former federal 
Minister of Labour, has been appointed 
warden of Medway Hall, the new men’s 
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struction and investment in new machinery 
and equipment rose above the first quarter 
by 5 per cent on a seasonally-adjusted basis. 

This was the first significant increase in 
business capital expenditures since the two- 
year decline that began in the early part of 
L572 

Unlike the first quarter, when a large 
part of the rise in production was concen- 
trated in mining and durable manufacturing, 
the second quarter’s expansion in output, 
seasonally adjusted, was registered on a 
broad front. Support continued to come 
from the service industries but the major 
part of the over-all gain in real output 
originated in the goods-producing industries. 

The 5-per-cent advance in the volume 
of goods and services produced in the first 
half of 1959 was accompanied by a rise in 
employment amounting to about 2.5 per 
Cent: 

Thus, production has risen at about twice 
the rate of employment over the past year. 


residence at the University of Western On- 
tario. Before entering federal politics in 
1948, Mr. Gregg was president of the 
University of New Brunswick. 





PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, September 1959 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949— 
100) advanced 0.6 per cent between August 
and September, moving from 126.4 to 
127.1.* As was the case between July and 
August, most of the increase was due to 
a seasonal advance in the food index. 

Of the 2.7-per-cent rise in the food com- 
ponent over the last two months, it is 
estimated that almost all of it was seasonal 
in nature, and of the 1-per-cent increase 
in the consumer price index over the two 
months, approximately 0.8 per cent was 
seasonal. 

Compared with September last year, the 
fractionally higher position (1.2 per cent) 
of the current index was accounted for by 
non-food items, which averaged 2 per cent 
above September 1958; food prices were 
just below the level of a year ago. 

The food index rose from 120.5 to 122.4 
between August and September. Higher 
prices were reported for beef, eggs, coffee, 
lettuce, and celery. Tomatoes and potatoes 
registered declines. 

The shelter index was up 0.1 per cent 
from 141.9 to 142.0. The rent component 
was unchanged but home-ownership was 
higher as the result of property tax changes 
measured in this period. 

A fractional increase of 0.1 per cent in 
the clothing index, from 109.7 to 109.8, 
resulted largely from further price increases 
for footwear and somewhat higher prices 
for piece goods, men’s hats, and sweaters. 

The household operation index moved 
from. ~122:6°to 123.1, an increase of 0.4 
per cent. Fractionally higher prices were 
recorded for coal, some furniture items and 
household utensils and equipment. 

A drop of 0.1 per cent in other commodi- 
ties and services reflected price decreases 
on 1959 passenger cars, together with 
somewhat lower prices for magazine sub- 
scriptions, gasoline, and batteries. These 
price declines more than balanced higher 
prices for automobile repairs and servicing, 
street car and bus fares and men’s haircuts. 

The index one year earlier (September 
1958) was 125.6. Group indexes at that 
time were: food 122.9, shelter 139.4, cloth- 
ing 109.5, household operation 120.8, and 
other commodities and services 131.5. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1959 


Consumer prices indexes (1949=100) 
were higher in all ten regional cities between 
July and August.+ Increases ranged from 
0.2 per cent in both Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary to 0.9 per cent in St. 
John’s and Saint John. 


Upward movements in the total indexes 
resulted mainly from higher food indexes, 
which were up in all ten regional cities, 
with increases ranging from 0.3 per cent 
in Winnipeg to 2.9 per cent in Saint John. 

Other commodities and services group 
indexes were up in all regional cities except 
Edmonton-Calgary, for which it was un- 
changed. Shelter indexes rose in seven 
cities, were unchanged in two and declined 
in one city. Clothing indexes were higher 
in six cities, unchanged in three and down 
in Montreal. Household operation indexes 
also rose in six of the ten regional cities, 
were unchanged in two cities and down in 
Ottawa and Toronto. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were as 
follows: Saint John --1.1,to, 128.1; St. 
John’s +1.0 to 116.1;* Halifax +0.9 to 
126.4; Saskatoon-Regina +0.8 to 123.5; 
Montreal +0.7 to 126.9; Toronto +0.7 to 
128.8; Ottawa +0.6 to 127.2; Vancouver 
+0.5 to 127.2; Winnipeg +0.3 to 123.4; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 122.8. 


Wholesale Price Index, August 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased down 0.1 per cent 
in August to 230.8 from 231.0 in July. 
Last year’s August index was 227.0. Three 
of the eight major groups were lower while 
five were higher. 

Textile products group index declined 
0.5 per cent to 228.7 from 229.8, animal 
products group index fell 0.4 per cent 
to 256.1 from 257.1, and non-metallic 
minerals group index eased to 185.9 from 
186.0. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
0.2 per cent to 199.3 from 199.0, due 
mainly to higher prices for fresh fruits, 
vegetable oils and products, and rubber and 
its products. The increases in the other 


+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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groups were negligible: wood products from 
304.6 to 304.9, iron products from 255.8 
to 255.9, non-ferrous metals and products 
from 172.8 to 173.0, and chemical products 
from 187.2 to 187.3. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) between July and 
August declined from 222.7 to 221.9. The 
field products index dropped from 172.6 to 
169.0 but the animal products index rose 
from) 272.8) to 274.9: 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) declined 0.2 per cent 
between July and August, from 130.7 to 
130.5. The non-residential building mate- 
rials price index remained the same at 
131.8. 
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Monthly Indexes 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1959 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) declined 0.1 per cent 
between mid-July and mid-August after 
having risen for four consecutive months. 
A sharper-than-normal drop in food prices 
was responsible for the small drop in the 
total index. 

The index dropped from a record 124.9 
to 124.8, which is a full point higher than 
at the beginning of the year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100),. whichwhad 
risen in June after two consecutive declines, 
dropped again between mid-June and mid- 
July, from 109.3 to 109.0. 





Says Government Should Take Over Industrial Pensions 
The federal Government should take over the “whole matter” of pensions so that 


every worker would be protected in the event that he could not continue in his job for 
medical or other reasons, Dr. William H. McMillan, Member of Parliament for Welland, 
told the convention of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in 
Toronto in September. 

Dr. McMillan said that a company’s contributions to its employee pension fund are 
actually withheld wages and under present pension schemes are included in the cost of 
production by the company. 

Pension vesting, Dr. McMillan noted, would make it easier for a worker over the 
age of 45 years of age to get a new job since he wouldn’t be considered by prospective 
employers too old to take into their pension schemes. 

Under present schemes, said Dr. McMillan, a worker must stay with one firm if 
he hopes to get a pension on retirement. He thought “such rigid conditions of employment 
should not prevail’. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 132. 
Annual Reports 


1. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY 
AuTHoriTy. Report for the Year ended 30 
Tune 956. Canberra, 1959. Pp: 83. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. 
Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 
31271958. Oitawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pps20: 


3. ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS AND RESEARCH. An- 
nual Report on Compensable Work Injuries, 
1957. Springfield, 1958. 


Contents: Pt. 1. Work Injuries reported. 
Pt. 2. Compensation Claims closed. 


4, INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CON- 
GREsS. Report, May 1956 to November 
1957. New Delhi, 1958. Pp. 182. 


5. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. An- 
nual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, January I, 1958-December 31, 
1958. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 70. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


6. U.S. EMERGENCY BoarD (EASTERN AIR 
Lines, INc., 1958). Report to the Presi- 
dent by the Emergency Board appointed by 
Executive Order 10749, dated January 21, 
1958, pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, to investigate an 
Unadjusted Dispute between Eastern Air 
Lines, inc., a Carrier, and Certain of its 
Employees represented by the Flight Engi- 
neers’ International Association, EAL Chap- 
ter, a Labor Organization. NMB_ case 
A-5612. E-148. Washington, D.C., July 21, 
1958. No. 120. Washington, 1958. Pp. 98. 

Signed: David L. Cole, chairman, Saul Wal- 
len, Dudley E. Whiting. 

7. U.S. EMERGENCY BoarD (EASTERN AIR 
Lines, INc., 1958). Report to the President 
by the Emergency Board appointed by 
Executive Order 10750 dated January 28, 
1958, pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, to investigate an 
Unadjusted Dispute between Eastern Air 


Lines, inc., a Carrier, and Certain of its 
Employees represented by the Air Lines 
Pilots Association, International, a Labor 
Organization. NMA case E-146. Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 21, 1958. No. 121. Wash- 
ington, 1958. Pp. 68. 


Signed: Davil L. Cole, chairman, Saul Wal- 
len, Dudley E. Whiting. 


Automation 


8. TRADE UNION SEMINAR ON THE ECON- 
OMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS RAISED BY 
CHANGES IN OFFICE TECHNIQUES, VIENNA, 
1957. Trade Union Seminar on the Econ- 
omic and Social Problems raised by Changes 
in Office Techniques, Vienna, 24-27 Sep- 
tember 1957; Final Report. EPA Project 
175/3. [Paris, Trade Union Research and 
Information Service, European Productivity 
Agency, OEEC, 1958?] Pp. 164. 

“An examination of the problems arising for 
the unions concerning employment, wages and 
working conditions stressed: the need for the 
unions to have long term information con- 
cerning anticipated changes in firms; the need 
for the constructive and intelligent participation 
of the unions in preparatory work preceding 
decisions; the need for adequate guarantees 
concerning security of employment, help to- 
wards vocational re-training and revision of 
wage rates in keeping with the new skills 
required.” 

9. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Automation 
and the Trade Unions. London, 1956. 
EPpy: 


10. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Automation and Employment Opportunities 
for Officeworkers; a Report on the Effect 
of Electronic Computers on Employment 
of Clerical Workers, with a Special Report 
on Programmers. Washington, GPO, 1958. 
Pp. 14. 

“Contains a general discussion of the impli- 
cations of the use of electronic data-processing 
equipment for clerical personnel... and dis- 
cusses in detail one of the new occupations— 
programmer—which has emerged with the 
development of automation.” 


Civil Rights 

11. HUMAN RIGHTS ANNIVERSARY COM- 
MITTEE FOR CANADA. Human Rights, a 
Programme Guide for Group and Com- 
munity Action. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 47. 

The Human Rights Anniversary Committee 
for Canada was established by twenty-four 
national organizations to plan special national 
observance of December 10th, 1958, the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This Programme 
Guide is intended to stimulate group and com- 
munity programmes on human rights. 
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12. ROBINSON, NEHEMIAH. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; its Origin, 
Significance, Application, and Interpretation. 
New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs, 1958. 
Posi: 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
was adopted on December 10, 1948, by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
author analyzes the various articles of the 
Declaration and provides a background of the 
events leading up to its adoption. 

13. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. Teaching Human Rights; a 
Handbook for Teachers. New York, 1959. 
Pp. 87. 


This pamphlet is declared to help teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools by provid- 
ing “current information on the work of the 
United Nations for human rights and examples 
of effective programmes of teaching about 
human rights in various parts of the world.” 


Civil Service 


14. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIvIsIon. The 
British Civil Service. London, 1959. Pp. 
Dee 

15. U.S. Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION. 
EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OFFICE. Occupa- 
tions of Federal White-Collar Workers, 
February 28, 1957. Washington, GPO, 
LOSS aeP Dp. 73: 


There were more than 500 different white- 
collar occupations found in the 80 Federal 
agencies surveyed in February 1957. Includes 
the following Tables: A. Distribution of full- 
time white-collar employees by occupation and 
area, Feb. 28, 1957, and Aug.) 31,1954: 3: 
Occupational ‘distribution of full-time white- 
collar employees, by agency, continental United 
States, Feb. 28, 1957; C. Grade distribution and 
average annual salary of full-time white-collar 
employes, by occupation, continental United 
States, Feb. 28, 1957. 


Collective Bargaining 


16. BLANC-JOUVAN, XAVIER. Les Rapports 
Collectifs du Travail aux Etats-Unis. Pref. 
de Andre Tunc. Paris, Dalloz, 1957. Pot 
S54 


Examination of American labour laws as 
they touch on collective bargaining. 


17. BOUCHARD, MaAvrice. Théorie du 
Salaire et Conventions Collectives. Mont- 
réal, Faculté des sciences sociales, économi- 
ques et politiques, Université de Montréal, 
£95 cee pr o2o: 


Partial Contents: Structures des marchés. 
Principles des choix collectifs. Analyse écono- 
mique des décisions syndicales. Incidence éco- 
nomique du pouvoir syndical. Discussion de la 
convention collective. Fondements économi- 
ques du pouvoir syndical. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


18. REDKEY, HENRY. Rehabilitation Cen- 
ters Today; a Report on 77 Rehabilitation 
Centers, prepared in cooperation with the 
Conference of Rehabilitation Centers, and 
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published by the Office of Vocational Re- 


habilitation. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Ppazole 
19. U.S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHAB- 


ILITATION. Casework Performance in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Compiled from 
Proceedings of Guidance, Training, and 
Placement Workshops. Edited by Bruce 
Thomason and Albert M. Barrett. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1959. Pp. 59. 


Education 


20. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Labor and Education in 1956 and 1957. 
Reports of the Executive Council and the 
Second Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations on Education in 
1957. [Washington, 1958?] Pp. 101. 


21. INTER-AFRICAN CONFERENCE ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 2nd, LUANDA, 1957. London, 
Commission for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara, 1958. Pp. 107. 

At head of title: Commission for Tech- 
nical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara and Scientific Council for Africa 
South of the Sahara. 


Contains Reports of Committees on Indus- 
trial Education, Commercial Education, Agri- 
cultural Education, and reports on vocational 
guidance. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


22. AMERICAN ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 
Bill) Analysiso(Ss ull 227 Saul Sse cla 
S. 2175 and Similar House Bills to provide 
for Registration, Reporting and Disclosure 
of Certain (Employee) Welfare, Benefit and 
Pension Plans. Washington, 1957. Pp. 20. 


23. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Trusteed Pension Plans, Financial Statistics, 
1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 25. 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Group 
Hospitalization and Medical Insurance Plans 
in’ Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 
Ottawa, 1958.).Pp: 41° 

Statistics for this report are drawn from 
the Annual Survey of Working Conditions con- 
ducted by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and 
Insurance Plans under Collective Bargaining, 
Early 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pie Do: 

The following topics are noted with respect 
to the plans: eligibility requirements, life insur- 
ance, accidental death and dismemberment, 
accident and sickness, hospitalization, surgical, 
medical, maternity provisions, other benefits, 


extension of benefits to retired employees and/ 
or their dependents, and financing. 





Employment Management 


26. KeELLocG, M. GRAHAM. Preparing 
the Office Manual. New York, American 
Management Association, cl1959. Pp. 72. 


Outlines various methods used in preparing 
office service manuals. Describes practices of 
134 firms which provide such guides for their 
employees. 

27. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. Merit Rating 
(Reimbursing Employees according to their 
Performance); a Panel Discussion, October 
30th, 1958... Montreal. Transcript of Pro- 
ceedings. [Montreal, 1958?] Pp. 30. 

The four speakers in the panel discussion 
were Mr. A. R. Finlayson, Personnel Supervisor, 
Canadian Marconi Company; Miss F. M. 
Richards, Assistant Personnel Officer, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada; Mr. F. B. 
Manley, Training Officer, Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited; and Mr. Jean Gerin-Lajoie, 
Representative of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

28. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Statements of Personnel Policy, by 
Geneva Seybold. New York, c1959. Pp. 
87. 

Explains what “policy” is and the advantages 
of having company personnel policies. Describes 
the experiences of four companies which have 
a definite policy, and outlines some company 
policies on such matters as absence, discipline, 
grievances, layoff, vacations, etc. 


Grievance Procedures 


29. KILLINGSWORTH, CHARLES C. Griev- 
ance Adjudication in Public Employment. 
East Lansing, Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, Michigan State University, 
fO58aebp.e1 5. 


: This paper is concerned with one strategic 
industrial relations problem in public employ- 
ment: the final disposition of employee griev- 
ance which cannot be amicably adjusted. 

30. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. The Handling 
of Grievances; a Panel Discussion, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1958...Montreal, Transcript of 
Proceedings. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 37. 


The four speakers on the Panel were Mr. 
M. A. Jamieson, Assistant Supervisor of Staff, 
The Royal Trust Company, Montreal; P. D. 
MacIntyre, Manager, Industrial Relations, Cana- 
dian Allis-Chalmers Limited, Montreal; Pro- 
fessor Roger Chartier, Professor of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University; and, Henry L. 
Jean, International Representative, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO. 


Industrial Health 

31. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Fitting the Job to the Worker; a Survey of 
American and European Research into 
Working Conditions in Industry; Heat and 
Cold, Human Fatigue, Machine Design, 
Mental Stress, Noise, Physical Health, 
Speed and Proficiency. Report on a Mission 
to the United States, 5 Sept.-3 Nov. 1956 
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and on the Leyden Seminar, 29 March-3 
April 1957..Project no; 335. Paris, 1958. 
ledoyy aida 


The Mission investigated means of improving 
working conditions in industry. 


32. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Industrial Health; a Report by H. M. 
Factory Inspectors and Recommendations 
of the Industrial Health Advisory Com- 
mittee. London, HMSO, 1958. -Pp...19.* 

This industrial health survey of Halifax, 
England, an industrial city of 10,000, had as 
its objectives: (a) the present situation of 
industrial health in Halifax; (b) what industrial 
health services were needed in the city; and, 


how they could best be organized to suit con- 
ditions in the city. 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. Organization of Occupational Health 
Services in Places of Employment. Fourth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958-1959. 
2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 43rd Session, 
Geneva, 1959. 


Part 1 contains a proposed Recommendation 
concerning occupational health services in places 
of employment. Part 2 gives a summary and 
a brief analysis of the replies of 51 countries, 
and the proposed text of a convention to be 
discussed at the 43rd Session of the Conference. 


Industrial Relations 


34, ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 4th, 
New DELHI, 1957. COMMITTEE ON LABOUR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Some _ Aspects 
of Labour-Management Relations in Asia; 
a Summary of the Discussions of the 
Labour-Management Relations Committee- 
Fourth Asian Regional Conference, New 
Delhi, November 1957. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1958. Pp. 121. 

The Committee on Labour-Management Rela- 
tions was composed of 36 members: 16 Govern- 
ment members, 8 Employees’ members and 12 
Workers’ members. 

35. DuNLop, JoHN Tuomas. Industrial 
Relations Systems. New York, Holt, 1958. 
Pp. 309. 

Contents: An Industrial Relations System. 
The Technical Context of the Work Place. The 
Market Context or Budgetary Constraints. The 
Power Context and the Status of the Actors. 
Bituminous-Coal Industrial Relations Systems. 
Building [and Construction] Industrial Rela- 
tions Systems. The Yugoslav Industrial Rela- 
tions System. The Development of National 
Industrial Relations Systems. Economic Devel- 
opment and the Rules of the Work Place. 
General Theory of Industrial Relations. 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. Workers’ Management and Labour 
Relations in Yugoslavia; Record of an 
Informal Discussion held on 16 June 1958 
in Connection with the 42nd Session of the 
International Labour Conference. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1958. Pp. 49, 


Consists of talks by the Yugoslavian Govern- 
ment delegate, the Employers’ delegate and the 
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Workers’ delegate followed by a question-and- 
answer discussion and a concluding summary 
by the chairman of the discussion, Mr. George 
C. Lodge of the U.S. 

37. MALIK, CHARLES HaBiB. Human Re- 
lations and the Industrial Order; an Address. 
New York, American Management Asso- 
Clatign ys! 959.aeP pao, 

The speaker, President of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, delivered this address 
on February 18, 1959 before the Mid-winter 
Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago. 


International Agencies 


38. MCLEAN, Ross. Canada and Asia, a 
Survey on Canadian Resources for Partici- 
pation in the Unesco Major Project on the 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and West- 
ern Cultural Values. Prepared for the Cana- 
dian National Commission for UNESCO. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 82. 

39. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
Vion. Ot _ed,, Paris 1955. ¢Pp..01e 

A history of the organization: its foundation; 
development; its present structure; and its acti- 
vities and achievements. 

40. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECON- 
OMIC CO-OPERATION. SECRETARY-GENERAL. 
The Work of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation; a Report. April 
1959 Saris: 1959.6Pp; ia 


International Labour Organization 


41. BEGUIN, BERNARD. ILO and the Tri- 
partite System. New York, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1959. 
Pp. 405-448. 

Tripartism in the ILO means representation 
by employers, workers and government agen- 
cies on various ILO committees. This pamph- 
let discusses the origins of the tripartite system 
and problems which have arisen. 

42. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
41st, GENEVA, 1958. DELEGATION FROM 
GREAT BriraIn. Report by the Delegates 
of H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 47.* 

43. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1959. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 1. (Part 1-2). 
International Labour Conference. Forty- 
third session, Geneva, 1959. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Current Problems and 
Trends. Pt. 2. Thirteenth Report of the 
International Labour Organization to the 
United Nations. 

44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. International Standards and Guiding 
Principles, 1944-1958. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1958. Pp. 140. 


A compilation of the principal International 
Labour Organization Conventions, Recommen- 
dations, Resolutions, Memoranda and Reports 
dealing with the subject of industrial relations. 
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Labour Organization 


45. BRADLEY, PHiLip D., ed. The Public 
Stake in Union Power. Charlottesville, 
University of Virginia Press, 1959. Ppwsé23 

Consists of lectures delivered to the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia during the Spring term of 
1958. Partial Contents: Labor Union Power 
and the Public Interest, by Edward H. Cham- 
berlin. Wages and Labor Union Action in the 
Light of Economic Analysis, by Frank H. 
Knight. Unions, Inflation, and Profits, by F. A. 
Hayek. Wage Policy and Inflation, by Gott- 
fried Haberler. Collective Bargaining and the 
Maintenance of Market Competition, by James 
W. Mackie. Regulating Unions, by David Mc- 
Cord Wright. Some Non-Wage Aspects of 
Collective Bargaining, by Albert Rees. The 
Freedom of the Individual under Collectivized 
Labor Agreements, by Philip D. Bradley. Com- 
petitive and Monopoly Unionism, by H. Gregg 
Lewis. Union Restrictions on Entry, by Guy S. 
Becker. 

46. Morris, JAMES OLIVER. Conflict 
within the AFL: a Study of Craft versus 
Industrial Unionism, 1901-1938. Ithaca, 
Cornell University, c1958. Pp. 319. 

Describes the organizing policies and cam- 
paigns of the American Federation of Labor 
from 1901 to 1938, with special reference to the 
mass-production industries; describes the con- 
flict between the craft union majority and the 
industrial union minority within the AFL dur- 
ing this period; and, describes and interprets 
AFL policies regarding legislation, political 
action, etc. 

47. RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION, 
CoLumMBus, Ounlo. The Religion and Labor 
Foundation presents its Social Justice Award 
to the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. Addresses by Rev. Cameron P. 
Hall, John C. Cort, Rabbi Eugene J. Lip- 
man and Albert J. Hayes ...Washington, 
D.C., November 13, 1958. Columbus, 


Onior 1959 ePp. 2. 

48. Tarr, PHiLie. Corruption and Rac- 
keteering in the Labor Movement. [Three 
lectures given at Cornell University under 
the Auspices of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations during 
November 1957] Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1958. Pp. 58. 

After reviewing the situation in some labour 
unions the author suggests that “remedies might 
be divided into (1) those which depend upon 
government action, legislation, or more strin- 
gent enforcement of existing laws, and (2) 
those which the individual unions or the entire 
labor movement can provide.” 

49. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Union 
Financial and Administration Practices and 
Procedures. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Eighty-fifth Congress, Second Session... 
Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 1515. 


These hearings were on proposals covering 
four out of the five recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 


the Labor Management Field. The four areas 
under consideration included safeguards on 
union funds, democratic practices of unions, 
control of middlemen in labor management 
disputes, and the so-called “no-man’s land” 
problems (that is, something which is subject 
to regulation by no agency or court). 

50. WITTE, EpwIN EmiIL. The Crisis in 
American Unionism. East Lansing, Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan 
State University, 1958. Pp. 172-187. 


Outlines several reasons for the decline in 
labour union membership. Concludes that 
unions will become more politically inclined. 


Labour Supply 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Recent 
Changes in Engineering Manpower Require- 
ments and Supplies in Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 21. 

Contents: The Situation in Perspective. 
The Changing Supply of Engineers. Demand 
for Engineers. Utilization of Engineers. 


52. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL JOINT 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. Practices impeding the 
Full and Efficient Use of Manpower; Report 
of an Inquiry undertaken by the National 
Joint Advisory Council. London, HMSO, 
LRU eed Pa Ie 

The National Joint Advisory Committee dis- 
covered that out of 112 industries which replied 
to the inquiry, 64 industries reported they had 
no problems in regard to the efficient use of 
manpower; 42 industries had set up machinery 
to deal with problems of manpower; and, Six 
industries requested more time to study the 
problem. 

53. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. Manpower and Inno- 
vation in American Industry, by Samuel E. 
Hill and Frederick Harbison. Princeton, 
1O5950PD, 8). 

A study of the experience of fifty companies 
showed, among other things, that technological 
innovation increased the number of highly 
skilled personnel while reducing the number of 
production workers; the rate of innovation in 
firms governed the rate of increase in utiliza- 
tion of skilled personnel; companies which 
were progressive in developing new products, 
or designing new processes, had a_ greater 
increase in employment of skilled personnel; 
and, innovation is likely to stimulate more 
innovation. 


Unemployment 

54. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EpuUCATION. Unemployment: Cause? Treat- 
ment? Cure? Toronto, 1958. Pp. 25. 


Prepared to use in conjunction with the 
radio and television program, Citizens’ Forum. 


55. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LaBor. Unemployment 
Statistics. Hearings before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 





*British government documents are obtainable from 
United Kingdom Information Service offices in Van- 
couver, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 
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House of Representatives, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, Second Session, on Methods employed 
by the Various Government Agencies in- 
volved in gathering Statistics on the Unem- 
ployment Problems of today. Hearings held 
in Washington, D.C., March 19 and 20, 
1958. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 67. 


The three Federal government agencies in 
the U.S. which deal with statistics on unem- 
ployment are the Bureau of the Census, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of 
Employment Statistics. Officials from each one 
testified on the work of their agency. 


Wages and Hours 


56. GARBARINO, JOSEPH WILLIAM. The 
Economic Significance of Automatic Wage 
Adjustments. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1959. Pp. 154-175. 


‘“...An analysis of the consequences of 
adjusting wages automatically rather than 
sporadically.” 

57. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Earnings and Employment of Seamen 
on U.S. Flag Ships. In cooperation with 
Federal Maritime Board, and Maritime 
Administration, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 90. 

Includes daily earnings as of May 1957, 
employment patterns, July 1956-June 1957, 
annual earnings, July 1956-June 1957, and, 
fringe benefits. 

58. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1958; Ini- 
tial Report. Distribution of Production 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries by 
Straight-Time Hourly Earnings. Washing- 
ton; GRO; 1959s6Pp. 22; 


59. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, July 1, 1958 and 
Trend 1929-58. Washington, GPO., 1959. 
Pp. 10. 

Information based on union scales covering 
70,000 employees in 52 cities with populations 
of 100,000 or more. 

60. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure; Auto Dealer Repair Shops, 
Summer 1958. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp 2s 

Summarizes wages and benefits of production 
and related workers in the repair shops of 
motor vehicle dealer establishments primarily 
engaged in selling new automobiles and trucks. 

61. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure; Men’s and Boys’ Suits and 
Coats, March 1958. Washington, GPO, 


19592.Pp..54. 


62. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wages and Related Benefits, 19 Labor 
Markets, 1957-58: Earnings Trends, Inter- 
city Comparisons, Occupational Earnings, 
Supplementary Practices. Washington, GPO; 
[O50 ee: 


11.03 


Summarizes the results of a survey in nine- 
teen important labour market areas in late 
1957 and early 1958. 


Miscellaneous 

63. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Equality of Opportunity in Employment. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 26. 

Speeches first presented on “Canada at 
Work” radio broadcasts. 

The five speakers who gave talks in this 
series were the Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour; Professor Marcus Long of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Toronto; 
Frank H. Hall, Chairman of the Human Rights 
Committee of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
and Vice-President in Canada of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks; Her- 
bert H. Lank, President of the DuPont Com- 
pany of Canada; and, Rabbi Abraham L. 
Feinberg of Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto. 

64. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REpPortTS. Public 
Intervention in Labor Disputes, by Norman 
I. Gelman. Washington, 1959. Pp. 125-142. 

Consists of three sections as follows: nation- 
wide strikes and the public need; public control 
of emergency disputes; and, proposals for addi- 
tional controls. 

65. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Technical Information and the Smaller 
Firm; Facts and Figures on Practices in 
European and American Industry. Project 
2960/2 eraris-e Oh ao oa poe 

Based on a series of 2,197 interviews in 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Norway and the United States. The survey was 
intended to discover the methods used by 
industry to obtain technical information in 
order to overcome technical problems. 


66. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. Aptitude 
and Achievement Scores related to Immed- 
iate Educational and Occupational Choices 
of Ontario Grade 13 Students. Toronto, 
Department of Educational Research, On- 


tario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, 1958. 1 volume (various pagings). 


67. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. Contracting 
Out; a Panel Discussion, February 5, 1959 
...Montreal. Transcript of Proceedings. 
Montreal, 1959. Pp. 28. 


The four speakers on the Panel were G. W. 
Campbell, Industrial Relations Manager, Merck 
and Company Ltd.; W. C. Bowra, General 
Manager, Central Region, Canadian National 
Railways, Toronto; A. Schroeder, International 
Representative, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Ottawa; and, Prof. 
J. R. Cardin, Director, Industrial Relations 
Departments, University of Montreal. 

68. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE 
CLusB. The Commerce Journal, 1959. 
Toronto, 1959. Pp. 80. 


Partial Contents: The Profit Sharing Issue: 
Industrial Cooperation vs. Destructive Con- 
flict, by H. V. Lush. The Profit Sharing Issue— 
Organized Labour’s Attitude, by A. Andras. 
Opportunities for Commerce Graduates in the 
Investment Field, by H. L. Gassard. Why 
Labour opposes Compulsory Arbitration, by 
Donald MacDonald. 


69. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY. Organized Professional 
Team Sports. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Eighty-fifth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, ‘pursuant “to SX °Reés) 251 one ne 
10378 ...and S. 4070 to limit the Applico- 
bility of the Antitrust Laws so as to exempt 
Certain Aspects of Designated Professional 
Team Sports, and for Other Purposes... 
Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 81. Hearings 
held July 9-31, 1958. 


The hearings dealt with the applicability of 
the antitrust laws to the organized team sports 
of baseball, football, basketball, and hockey. 


QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour may find it useful to make use of a Queen's 
Printer deposit account. This account removes the necessity of making 


small individual remittances. 


($10.00). 


The minimum deposit is ten dollars 
Orders are charged to the account and statements on the 


status of the account are sent out regularly. 


The account may be used, of course, to order other government publi- 


cations. 


Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 


Canada and send to the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of 


Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 18, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








P.H.1. Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

1BYayW ay SERRE ooo sonae ane HEE aE One oon eae 6, 434 121 449 1,798 2,358 1,124 584 
A\raponiliiiinell. a8 vc opomeiboe ame oou Onn es 842 . 65 199 208 328 38 
INon-Aericulitpural@em ss n.stees costes 5,592 117 384 1,599 2,150 796 546 
WIESE) «on stints Seo SRS oOo Cre 4,863 102 354 1,369 1,739 856 443 
Adare (Gl AWE | cet a BOO ode 6 Soo SB OOO UO ae 762 = 61 186 188 292 31 
INOn= A e@riculnurale sss cece mer senso cine: - 4,101 98 293 1,183 1551 564 412 
IR GIM ALS See ee ears cheese Sleeve’ crbiald sale ous Parl 19 95 429 619 268 141 

FAT CULUUEAL Meee ity sete o tere eteraclche ase. 80 se fs 20 36 - 
IN(oimeve ehaoulliigllly, 55 damon cemoeooo mos 1,491 19 91 416 599 232 134 
PABA CS PNP OE rR terse Stas, aikiarcs levatale ove: 6, 434 121 449 1,798 2,358 1,124 584 
een yr CeUTS Metereiysteectove tears (ais sh onal} cists." 795 17 64 PAD 261 139 57 
OY Oe GENTS c dow Reds NO Gnas RoTe aoa 796 18 55 255 267 133 68 
DD AAR CALBH ctiae nice mic ctevsinuaieelefels x0 6)" 2,877 56 184 798 1,080 490 269 
ASH IRVCALS Wiss cetera eee Hereisieteus steierns- 1,738 28 126 437 661 Sila 169 
CORVERISPANCIO MEL ceteris eects 42 fel. 228 ue 20 51 89 45 21 

Persons with Jobs 
FARES tAtISfeOUDSameett ine hers acts cee steels =< 6,206 106 424 1,716 2,294 1,105 561 
FEW Ket cer niece proc RAN Cs Da EO ISRO 4,677 88 32 1,302 1,690 840 425 
JR EMIS..§ Go ope an a bonne bor GO uo ere 1,529 18 92 414 604 265 136 
MEM GUTAIEN, caonooo uno 1dGe COMorn tice 835 » 64 197 205 327 38 
INon=sAericultiralie. ga am lecisistelersys)- <2. 5,3/1 102 360 1,519 2,089 778 523 
SAT CUVV. OT IRCA Sees on cate 2s csielelolel sia ietcrs are. 4,961 89 Boll 1,395 1,942 725 479 
s Malis ; ca NO a | eR SN Arena a RETR 3,605 73 253 1,025 1,388 509 357 
TAPS O EMER: 5 3 crictenctn i ha ne Cit RI AO Ea 1,356 16 78 370 654 216 122 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
I OLIEOONCS EMME ec orree een his ous Te o's wloreiels eles 228 15(4) 25 82 64 19 Aa! 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

TORE OLAS 5,138 148 449 1,469 L715 861 496: 
Mastin ei Wathen ted oS meersnial Pies | 909 39 87 244 274 157 108 
iNT. oan go oooue aUUOnDeOr [oder 4,229 109 362 1,225 1,441 704 388 


Re i ee 


* Less than 10,000. , 
(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking: 


work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
July 18, 1959 June 20, 1959 July 19. 1958 

Seeking Seeking Seeking 

Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 

Work(!) Work(!) Work(}) 
oval lookin eifiorswork sprees cee cee 249 235 261 247 320 304 
IWiathoutimiobsserrcccue se cteerreaser easiness 228 215 234 222 291 278 
MGI I TCM lasocodanhonedos CueauDs 80 — 61 — 86 — 
Ei B3 5 0a Le) CR Ol ieee coc ateOo SEO AOR 0 6 71 — 73 “= 93 — 
A= GLINONGUS etc acho aatontiastce cre 83 — 45 — 49 — 
iLO IMODUOS WEN Se eet coe ees Pith — 37 _ 51 — 
GIG} TenorkH a, wasn wasn oon co@onaniba Gok m _— 4 — : a= 
19-—an dO Versa anton ree ioe oes 11 — 11 — — 
WiOPKOCIN ar ce mic kta: sten a oeicncneter een aero ae 21 20 i 25 29 26 
J==14 hoursi As eae ec eee “4 * = “ 10 J 
15-34 JNOUTE.. hte cicncen acer ee ee ee 15 14 20 18 19 17 





(4) To obtain the number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- : 
F : Finance 
Year and portation, are Supple- Totals? 
Month os Manu- Storage Construc-| Public Age bo oce mentary| ~ 0% 
Mining facturing and poner y, tion Utilities | Trade Peete Labour 
Communi- ete Income 
cation? 

1954—Total....| 402 3,903 317 310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12,452 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 915 204 1,870 3,211 538 13e223 
1956—Total....| 498 4,586 1,560 371 1, 210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
1957—Total....} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....] 526 4,745 1,664 Dial 1,336 285 2,000 4,334 717 16, 484 
1958—May..... 44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.5 lee 583.7 | 1,079.8 WiSele ele ose 
ANNE )5 5.4 - 44.7 403.7 DADA Minas oe ren ekecs | Nek acc hecs. Aiea a 5c Reel ARC eA Tee ee | 1,407.1 

Ui yee 44.1 401.0 LADS ORME teat Act: sects Rec our emetic eek Tim | tence ee | eee 1,405.4 
August 44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 (ert 590.5 1,095.2 182,527} 1,40176 
Sept..... 43.9 403.5 be ARDS Al baeines Ooh ae Cea eee a | ee oe aed is nrg 6 clloc an eee ds en oe oe - 1,434.9 

Oct rae 42.5 398.8 14D Oa Sone d aece lb dine Ue Sra RRN Ghee, ote vesicae lie ee eee eee Lae ee 1,415.7 
INOVaneee 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 337.7 183 616.8 TB 2nd, 184.4 | 1,403.0 

Deck xo 42.0 393.2 PRIORI Wl tees Cees Meier eter, oe ane, PON eRe eee IE ede UE Ee 1,383.2 
1959—Jan...... 44.8 400.9 AG diem | se he rr ere Levies Socen alll gars hae eal eae Oe aed eee ee 1,385.5 
Feb.. 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 Gino 603.0 | 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 
Mirae 44.7 405.3 ESTA0 gol eS 2k | ood. San CSE ce eee ee ee ee a | 1,398.5 

Apr ae 44.9 409.2 1 LSP Ra Site SMe (kare, RIPE Od bee OG Mes celeb Sieh ek bein Rd hy a? 1,427.3 
May..... 45.1 420.7 147.0 68.4 367.1 This} 625.4 122154 191.7 | 1,483.5 
June*. 46.5 429.2 LRU rte | sashes oes (aera eee f Sate cite: ee ceed oe eet | ae 1,529.1 
Julyt. 47.2 419.2 LS Z2%, | reas eserees | at-atalals ge oc aust |e an ere 1 50750 


a 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
¢ Preliminary. 
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C—Empleyment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At 195 - 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a Gal employment of 2,819,861, Tables Heady fe rece 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-4 to 
C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



































Industrial Composite(!) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month Avene A orave 
Aggregate Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average | Weekly 
Employ-| Weekly | Weekly |Wagesand| Employ-| Weekly | Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
IQ 5A, Piererercrerskcrseekess aera leva sSp outs 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 Ge 
LQ DD ware tia ere seks See sete 6% 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144,4 63.48 
LOD Oreiten erate oltre eels, Sexerevare 120.7 182.0 150.0 64. 44 115.8 176.8 Tollere 66.71 
US bien cle tes.ol ORO One OS 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
TO cis ols ot clay on hectare rer 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 
IDI GSC BE adie neta eae Pala? 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
UDA note po cootenneeeacoeie 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 Woe 
TAU CUSU Rete Cone Coe 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 IES 184.9 164.7 72.40 
Septemibersemecsc.tsets ca. 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 12.03 
October meres oe cent as 120.1 199.5 165.6 Tapas 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INov.enmmboerecmmcacheccmeec © 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
Decem Dense cmc t.cctccine ties > 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
JE WOTT HAN 25 coche oboe aaa nee A) a 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
IAG AVA, Wonaee Gone noreoae 113.0 193.1 170.2 Hers ial 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Viarecyreee meme resst 9 ar cic lste ile 2 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
JNO aoctale oe oes 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
IM cio aeeortt mt isxsis cs sr ised « 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 Se 195.2 173.3 76.20 
ANDINYES, Sao Cibo care Oe eR STORE 123.3 212.4 171.6 (earn! 114.1 198.9 172.9 76.01 











' Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 


TecunicaL Norse—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly ex- 
pressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 

June May June June May June 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newiloundland aims ce ree cept hen en eee ieee y/ Deo 133.4 64.88 63.58 62.28 
Ierince tid wancdelslsin cle epee ernie erie eee e trea 133.3 127.4 117.8 54.00 55.59 62.11 
NO VeiSCOblay:s ste, ieee oe ecto ee ee ees 97.8 96.0 97.0 59.54 60.55 59.13 
New: Brunswick ioscan Goce ch ee cee te eee 103.8 98.0 100.2 59.39 59.73 56. 82 
QUE DEC Hs etre rte tee ee ae nk oe eee 121.6 L7G 120.4 70.41 70.69 67.29 
Ontatioter es ioe eee een oer eee eee 124.1 121.4 12255 76.94 loeie 73.96 
MBNTCOD Ee re erate tr oe ene hee em 11555 111.8 112.0 Ue? 70.60 67.87 
paskatehewane.. cae aes cnntes 1c ae ee een 138.0 pone 133.8 70.24 69.77 68.99 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 161.3 154.7 155.5 15.32 75.94 Wome2 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 121.4 Deo 118.0 80. 44 81.29 75.51 
Canada ies oa cae eee 123.3 119.6 121.3 73.71 73.82 70.70 
Urban Areas 
SUOMI SS tee seers oat eae ttre aracch Ae meen Bb) oie IPAs 54.05 53.75 50.74 
WOME Yiimera tte aaron Gey oaie kee eon ee 89.1 89.2 90.8 67.50 73.54 75.26 
Halifax tae eco yee Sun bed ccieais Boe ee 116.6 116.2 11233 60.23 60.11 Hie5L 
Moncton ss seth tee ee near ee 100.9 98.5 98.1 57.50 57.41 55.76 
Santon, eRe ee Aes ee cc eee arene 96.0 95.4 94.1 58.00 57.01 54.04 
Chicoutimi-lonquieros eee eee set 110.0 a 89.87 87.93 

QuebOC hk A. ee tenses ete en ae ee ee 112.7 110.9 112.4 60.92 61.99 58.71 
DBOGFOFOOK Ls Anan eks Clim dae. oem 100.8 100.5 97.2 59.27 59.70 57.29 
phawinagane eke haa hae eae one ae ae 99.9 97.4 105.9 81.56 80. 80 77.92 
‘Three (Rivers... Sheers pect oe eee eee 123.3 117.9 120.0 68.64 67.81 64.02 
Drummondville sen. eee seen eee 76.1 7/583 12.7 60.07 60.51 58.16 
Montresl hc Seer testes Pe 124.9 123.9 123ed 71.85 F253) 68.34 
Ottawaa—Hull? Meer ha oh eee a eee ee 126.6 125.2 123.0 67.91 68.12 65.09 
Kang stonne.# eos etic cetera eee 113.5 111.6 116.3 69.96 69.09 68. 24 
Peterborough. cccmesrme cere oe ct meee ae 104.5 102.1 98.4 81.85 82.34 77.91 
SITRIW atk Asoo ote meercane wien eee eee ee 183.1 182.5 ised 85.49 86. 87 80.36 
Toronto, cate cee ae Eee 133.0 131.0 131.8 77.49 77.19 74.65 
Hamilton ..b2 ere eke. ty see nee ee 114.5 IPE 7 109.1 82.43 81.96 77.65 
Bt. Catharines face 5, Auk, certo seein er een Se 114.4 113.2 113.4 84.10 84.32 80.51 
Niagara. Fallagece, 355: 0 00s ne pe ee ee 106.7 1OZE7 115.0 76.28 dows 74.51 
Brantiord 4 Pave J... cee oe ene emer 92.9 91.2 86.3 70.66 70.55 66.98 
Girolplys., 85; ee os chs, Le ee So ee 129.4 128.2 120R2 69.17 68.32 66.94 
alt css 2S SATS Ai ES, Se ee ee 113.5 111.2 al 66.67 66.31 63.75 
Kitehoner, : 3 tegen tok ec eee. ey 119.5 114.9 70.40 69.98 66.88 
Sud bitty sic} vn ha cele a beck false otek ee ea 140.0 138.8 138.0 85. 82 86.53 86.58 
DATONG ri) «rah eae ss ere eh gen se ee ee 95.5 93.3 89.0 67.25 65.24 63.21 
ON GON .\.5o seiceatek kis sae achios seen ee eee 127.1 125.6 121.9 70.13 69.94 66.94 
POS TIRIG, U beecaess ache Ais clerauay ees Wore icv cate gana ae ea 15a 107.4 134.7 90.74 95.63 92.13 
Witideorss. oy a hevnesces Atmos hi, ees 84.6 82.1 82.1 84.97 84.89 77.96 
Sault Ste: Mario sci os 0a ee ere 151.5 144.0 142.1 92.13 92.28 86.08 
Et. William—-Pts Artiiri ese... eee ee 118.9 Wf 122.9 74.66 75.76 230 
Winnipeg Shae cees tion oko ies: We, Cee ae ee en 113.0 110.5 108.6 68.07 67.30 64.34 
FROG HDA 56 | acta G5 ha cn ecae Wa ae eg ee 140.3 ieyf_ il 126.6 66.85 66. 62 65.38 
DAR ALOON ay a ler uliac ra eee i ee ae 140.5 137.4 138.0 66.88 67.55 63.87 
Eidmiontonie: o0 say races: eee ee eee ee 192.9 188.3 185.7 71,53 71.47 69.03 
SLL AT IGS Ae tases) Sora iae MO ei a ee 174.0 168.2 160.0 70.89 71.68 68.61 
VaNCOUVErs. Gael SA ino. eden anne ee! 120.2 ile), i 116.2 79.29 79.52 74.38 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYME 
NT AND AVERAGE WEEKL 
WAGES AND SALARIES 5 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index 
ployment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 


























Industry 
June May June June Ma 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1988 
LED eS ee. ene ee Seer 126.4 | 123.3 
(UP Gees oo gan Se eee : ete ee ae erent rege 
<8 a aan aS a3 | ‘age | ‘asa | raat | 73:30 | r2L87 
a SRONk. Sn gee nl ; : 2. "9: 3 
ne. ya | en Tce boot aah aaa | ceran \oeeaceo, | ar 32 
eg i eeeiscceses| oh8 48.0 33.7 62. 87 89.18 ar 
i ayihenr ca Woe ee nn 265.1 264.4 277. 9 0 ; vier at 
Be ee eR ee cca ecs seat AS67 135.3 143.5 76 3 78.39 2 38 
ETO TN 1 8 BAP BS OBS oganaee n oem oe er ar 
ae ce] et potime | aeel face. bases bette 
ENON CURA lene OOUS ein sitles clases fcicce ie 6 ous) ¢ eis o aelae © 109.0 106.4 106.6 70.70 1.01 eee 
OOGUAT CORDES VCRAZES spicse tec ts cilsisle.e cea sci cis: a ele sis 119.6 112.7 116.1 67.91 se a 
STE ris SU St ly ate a 143.8 140.5 131.9 | 78.34 | 78.96 73.85 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 108.0 82. 9 106.3 57.10 61. 21 5 : 
rag aad prOUCtA Ge 0 cok sss cadecescseenscs. 106.2 | 103.8 | 105.8 | 73.12 | 72.61 79.90 
Bread and other bakery products................] 111.9 109.3 111.4 | 67.76 | 66.68 | 64 05 
Distilled and malt liquors........0..0.c0se0e ees. 107.7 107.5 108.6 90. 19 88.69 84.34 
Mobaccorand tOobAGCO PIOGUCtS...cc.es- sess secre es 85.6 86.3 91. 2 76.85 75.75 ; 
ELBE oth Saas yee nnn ee ene 108.6 106.8 100.2 80.41 79.79 75.89 
esse Sip Conte Clog ees ee 89.6 88.6 85.8 50.47 50.74 Hi 63 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. cent) 96.4 95.3 91.1 £7.68. |) 48510 | 46,78 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.9 80.1 76.4 60.45 60.09 58. 60 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.9 75.6 74.2 55.08 55.08 53 98 
OPAC Gc A ee et ee 60.3 59.7 58.3 | 58.70 | 57.89 | 56.32 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............00s sees: 82.0 82.0 78.6 67.23 66.52 65.21 
Glothimen(bextilorsinc! LUT) bes. aeicteldsie sicleiscler + + eisie « 20 91.2 88.9 46 34 47.03 44,90 
Mem arClotDingtees ae os. faces cls Sccseeeeses. 93.9 93.4 93.2 46.10 45.94 44.71 
in CE le 94.0 93.7 90.2 | 46.52 | 48.56 | 44.69 
mie ee eee eh Mie ck ite ey een'es ert 77.8 74.5 45.48 46.12 44,32 
GSC PS TOLIL OC Sgn ae eee See ee 113.5 109.6 108.0 64.29 65.64 62.47 
Berm pe les Grito dcas sees ese +>- 117.7 | 113.2 | 110.7 | 65.91 | 67.58 | 64.17 
"TTT Acs 0 cipal bo Re iy RE Relat ea 113.9 111.6 109.2 62.25 63.34 60.58 
Other wood products........0.sssseseeseneee eee. 93.3 89.0 93.1 | 59.41 | 59.45 | 57.17 
Ree nEp POAC hs Metts ai Mie deswethecsaseyss. 126.9 123.2 124.7 88. 65 88. 85 85.09 
Paine paper mille sch. olinledes bee. eds. 128.3 124.6 124.9 94.98 95.34 91.08 
Other paver productsi-..4... 20.02 necernereree: 193.2 | 119.4 | 124.0 | 72.00 | 71.74 | 70.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... PASye 120.4 119.5 82.57 82.77 (8.57 
rontancasteclproductsicr ce: clits cite cle ciate - + > - 112.6 110.2 104.4 87.02 86.29 82.00 
Agricultural implements...........-.+++---++++-- 82.9 82.0 61.6 90.79 89. 40 83.65 
Fabricated and structural steel.............-...- 170.9 168.1 163.1 86. 82 87.3 83.05 
Trae hygnwe) GHG! INOIO) Eigeh spo om od odo boGooo smear 100.1 98.2 90.2 78.58 Che Us: 73.92 
Heating and cooking appliances...........------- 109.3 105.9 99.8 75.00 74.04 ee 
IRE GRA, honewaracbods ooncde000 Gun se aecpdonS 103.4 100.4 95.8 81.28 81.88 Wee 
Machinery, Industrial... ...-....+++.e0se+-+---- OR 11720 114.6 84.18 3.76 79.46 
Primary iron ANG SteClycsieci cles se eieleerils + ss = 121.5 119.0 ION 98.44 98.16 92.74 
Sheet metal products..........--..++eeeeeee reese Msi 110.9 103.7 88.60 84. 83 80.32 
Wire and wire products...........+-+++s-eeeeeee- 121.9 119.2 115.3 88.08 87.93 86.07 
Transportation equipment........++-++eseee sree eee 116.5 115.9 129.5 86. 22 86.54 82.00 
Aircraft and Parts. .......00. ccc cer er esse eceeeee: 262.9 263.2 370.0 89.72 88.07 87.97 
IMotonrevieliclesimeccrctre secitec wales tlt-fetei-vs ee sin ela 113.4 AT, 106.3 95.69 98.30 87.79 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.......--.--. 114.8 114.9 105.2 84.82 85.07 81.43 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...........-. 72.5 70.8 79.3 78.45 79.14 Bath 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........----++++++++- 1SUs 2 133.8 151RS 79.89 79.46 76.04 
Non-ferrous metal products..........-..-+2++++++-: 128.2 126.5 127.3 85.07 84.85 85.00 
Aluminum products. ........+.02++sscceeesssesee 141.5 137.8 128.8 82.48 81.86 80.36 
Brass and copper products.......+++++-eeesereees 111.2 112.2 104.5 79.19 79.70 78.52 
Smelting and refining.............--sseeeeeeeeee 144.7 142.4 154.2 93.00 92.65 92.22 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........-.++++++++: 136.4 134.4 135.8 82.45 81.80 Mee 
Heavy electrical machinery.........--+++++++0+5 11D FT 111.8 19255 89.13 88.52 85.81 
Telecommunication equipment.........-++++-+-- 21103 207.1 222.3 79.32 79.10 75.62 
Non-metallic mineral products.......+.+++0++e++85 {51,0 146.1 137.0 79.24 79.31 76. 84 
Clay BYOAUCES. ..0.cq. Fess rere cvensrncccegeeent es 107.5 104.1 109.0 73.16 73.62 70.06 
Glass and glass products........--.+++e+s+srere: 158.1 152.3 124.9 76.01 73.19 73.40 
Products of petroleum and COD ee orate cia nelel a aversion 142.7 141.2 144.2 111.92 BSL 105.19 
Chemical products..........----22esseesseeeeseces 129.0 127.3 133-1 86.07 85.68 83.60 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.2 119.3 119.9 76.22 75.85 74.77 
Acids, Alecia l rahi. geedeanacndopoces lotococ 145.7 142.6 152.3 97.79 97.49 93.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........-.-.- 126.4 12583 120.3 68.07 68.04 64.88 
COTISEFUCEIOIN oto ciee es cee otis cools oreieieid anne + efsiersiere 143.2 133.0 140.1 76.74 77.96 74.91 
Building and general engineering.........--+-++++++> 140.3 BI 7 138.6 82.74 84.94 81.19 
Highways, bridges and streets.......++-+++++++++> 147.9 lb Tinal 142.5 67.56 66.99 65.11 
Electric and motor transportation..........++--- 131.4 129.2 126.4 78.68 78.04 74,92 
Shu oe se 6 ona an cae one OC eC BRICI (CC Iair an 2 no acta gin ont 144,3 138.7 141.3 49.66 50.23 47.96 
Hotels and restaurants........-.:eeeeee eet eters 135.9 127.9 134.1 39.57 39.87 38.47 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......-+++++-+++- 116.3 114.8 118.3 45.00 46.11 43.33 
Industrial composite...........-.-.--+ee+eeee tet 123.3 119.6 121.3 73.71 73.82 70.70 





The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National Employment Service. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations 
by industry, and UIC 757: inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and vacancies 


in these two reporting forms are not identical. 
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TABLE C-5.-_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry Rae ae es ee a 
June | May | June | June | May | June | June | May | June 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 | 1959 1959 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ $ 
MANNS hos 7 8 eGo o te eee ee ete nee 41.0 | 40.5 | 41.6] 2.03 | 2.06 | 1.95 | 83.37 | 83.41 | 81.24 
Metall maining geass cere error meee Tier nee: AN S| 40340 41 On eee AG OSm essa Som msTa ll 85.18 

(OLS Wear dora Pes AAPL AG MBE 5.0 Greet Mer tors CoRR een 2 43,21) 41 eon 43.0 il Gil 1.62 1.59 | 69.56 | 66.81 68.24 

Othermetal Mi hens: Cee eee 41.3} 40.1 ALES) | Pe2e020 |e edetoo | 2,20 NOoa820| 894047 smeOleani 

DIN Tal Petty Gin ales OarO tity Gem reI Ra iCiec arte m eeice Silew || alts || Zh 4 1.92 1.91 bots) || CoA |) CEI | Fast 
(Oso Le hk ee aor) ee eee A ee RE ie A 35.1 39.3 | 40.3 ei) Loa 1.72 | 60.54 | 68.05 | 69.48 
Oiltancdtnaturalteasce aac nee eee ALSO SP A0NS) | esl aaa eee o0 meen 2.10 | 90.34 | 89.29 | 87.02 
iINon=metal pes Sees ent eee Stee 42.0 | 42.1 41.7 1.79 1.81 1.72 | 75.09 | 76.11 71.85 
Manufacturing 2o).05y6o coon oe ood: 41.0} 44.1) 40.5] 1.73] 1.73 | 1.67 | 70.71 | 70.90 | 67.47 
Durable: coods ie eras coe cantina 41.3 | 41.4 |] 40.7 1.87 1.86 tests) |] eel WO) |] e/eh ee 73.06 
iINon=dira bleisoodsameeeneren ene teen oetnete 40.6 40.7 40.3 1.58 1.59 1.54 | 64.33 | 64.63 61.90 
Pood-and beverageda. ae. a2-h-pke etiekes ts as AN || Golees |) Gale Wh iL Bp BS 1.44 | 63.18 | 63.98 | 59.70 
Meat productsha emer cr. te pee tee ase aa) able 1.80 1.81 1.68 | 74.97 | 75.80 | 69.89 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 40.6 | 38.5 | 38.2 125 13 1.23 | 50.82 | 51.85 | 46.83 
Grainnmuilliproductsieaerner teen eee: AE Sil aaa 43.0 1.65 1.63 1.59 | 68.97 | 68.78 | 68.20 
Bread and other bakery products........... 43.3 42.8 43.5 1.41 1.41 1.33 | 60.97 | 60.49 57.86 
IDistilleduichtorsasen an tee ee eee ee 40.5} 40.1 40.9 SOMO) | ists LE SOR Rigel 2a eons 73.66 
Malt: lnguorge. er Sacre ect eee eee 41.0 | 40.0] 40.1 PSNR |) GAB 1.99 | 86.85 | 84.77 79.84 
Tobacco and tobacco products................] 40.5 | 40.6] 39.8 A} 1.72 1.63 | 70.95 | 69.92 64.99 
IRid OY OVE FRONTS onnacoussocsbooosmaugognoone 42.1 41.9 41.2 1.80 1.79 |) Tae | ECB 70.74 
eather proditctsy.. tne aatee sone ee eee 39.5 39.8 39.8 1.18 Le Ff 1.15 | 46.40 | 46.74 45.81 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.1 39.5 39.3 Lets 1.12 1.10 | 44.15 | 44.37 43.11 
Other leatherproduchs see eee ere 40.2 | 40.7 40.8 1.29 1.28 JP265 ole Aaleo2eol 51.61 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.1 | 41.9] 41.7 1.29 1.28 | 1.25 | 54.32 | 538.94 | 52.04 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.4 39.8 39.3 1.28 1.26 1.24 | 50.30 | 50.18 48.69 
Wioollenicoodsi =m. 5 See heen ee 44.6 | 44.1 43.4 22, iL SA 1.17 | 54.48 | 53.50 50.95 
Synbweviemextilesramd sill sees ane ee eeee 43.7 | 48.4] 43.5 il Ghd 1.37 1.33 | 59.94 | 59.380 | 57.72 
Clothing (textile and fur)......4..4.505....55 Bitford | atch iL 36.6 hoa 1.10 1.08 | 41.20 | 42.02 | 39.45 
Meniarclothinome seen yee see eee ee 37.1 37.4 36.4 1.14 il, 1 1.10 | 42.22 | 42.01 39.97 
Womens clothingi. Go. f4.0- oe eee eee CANO MOD | ROORD isis ilk 1.13 | 40.22 | 42.83 | 37.75 
Wenitaoods: seis ie, Bites ce ee eee B9et 640525) PoSau 1.03 1.03 1.02 | 40.86 | 41.44 | 39.28 
SWoOod productess.41. 48. uae: ecu ee 41.1 AD || ANE) |) Nez) 1.50 NEES || Oilgeal | Ge! |) Exe) 73 
baw and planing millet... ¢.eeeeeoce: a 40.6 41.7 40.4 1.58 1.58 1.54 | 63.88 | 66.17 62.30 
Muamntcutes Roe de Seto ke ne 41.9 | 42.9 41.7 1.38 oak 1.35 | 57.72 | 58.90 | 56.34 
Other wood productas.a.-.. eee ee 42.9 43.1 42.5 1.30 1.29 1526) | 55.71) |) 55.43 53.76 
Paper products #. oft oc eee Edste |) Gale ale || Petey | POO TOSS eon e4omlEosnOon | melon OU 
Pulp and papermnuillsy cen ache ae ee 41.9 41.8} 41.4] 2.13 2.14 | 2.07 | 89.41 | 89.68 85. 62 
Other paper products, oo... sb. Geo. ncn ee 41.4 41.3 41.3 1.60 1.59 1.54 | 66.01 | 65.57 63.56 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 39.6 39.9 39.4 2.09 2.09 1.99 | 82.73 | 83.39 78.29 
"Iron and steel nrodiuctassa cent eae 41.6 | 41.3 40.6 | 2.01 2.00 1.91 | 83.49 | 82.44 | 77.71 
Apriculturalimplements®.....-s.0ee sect one 42.7 42.2 41.0 2.06 2.04 1.92 | 87.90 | 85.97 78.52 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.1 41.3 40.1 1.94 1.95 1.87 | 79.98 | 80.60 75.15 
Pardwarevand!toolsish iy,. 6a-:5.86hcscde nn 42.3 41.9 40.6 oes) Leis ety |) SOS. || Po! 67.92 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.3 40.8 41.3 owe ei, 1.64 | 71.42 | 70.04 67.94 
Tron castings: O68 1 path bl ae eee 40.6 | 41.2 | 39.8 192 1.90 tsi) |) 7flarstt) | Asher || 7Biae 
Machine rye lnndristric| seen enn 42.3 42.1 40.8 1.88 1.88 |Past ee A! a i A 0) 73.44 

BUM VAy? NEON EAGLE «5 poe nn noncopoeouour 41.0 40.7 39.8 Day) Doo 2.23 | 95.16 | 94.58 88. 83 

Pheet metal productes: 5.0.51 .0 shee cere oe 42.7 40.9 41.2 2.00 1.97 1.86 | 85.26 | 80.54 Ono 

“Transportation equipment,...)..4.06....).2, 40.8 41.2 40.5 1.99 1.99 1.89 | 81.31 | 81.87 76.55 
AMVCOENAY GHICL INIA .c cana nocbooopmauuapadae 41.2 40.7 40.9 1.97 1.95 1.94 | 81.18 | 79.44 79.43 
Motor yelieleg.: 1.i)) aa ee. pales oes ee Ailes | ePCG) |) Bes) Bouly/ || Boi) || SOY || ae | CRO 80.75 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 41.3 41.4] 40.5 1.95 1.95 1.89 | 80.50 | 80.88 | 76.42 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 39.4 | 40.0 40.1 1.94 1.94 1.80 | 76.66 | 77.41 72.26 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41.1 41.0 41.1 1.92 1.90 1.83 | 78.78 | 78.09 18.20 
on-ferrous metal products................-.- 40.5 40.3 40.4 107 Leon ss Yan Ao oor) 5) 78.74 

AN ina ybalVNad PROGINS, -5a-nncoansaccosconane 42.5 41.5 41.5 ite 7) lei sy | FOS |) Wak Se 68.48 
Brass and copper products.............0..+- 39.8 40.1 40.9 1.85 1.86 1.81 | 73.58 | 74.54 73.87 
Smelting and refining.a. 6.80 one. ee 40.2 | 40.1 40.1 2.18 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 87.69 | 87.68 | 85.61 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.1 40.6 39.3 1.79 1.78 1372, | 73249) | 72.45 67.52 

eavy electrical machinery and equipment!.| 40.7 40.4 40.2 1.99 1.99 1.92 | 81.16 | 80.40 77.30 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.6 40.2 40.7 1.61 1.61 1.53 | 65.48 | 64.93 62.19 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

PSEGNCOS: Ge cise eeds ere ea ee re ee 41.2 40.8 | 40.5 eG Sees 1.74 | 72.66 | 72.40 | 70.31 
Wiréand cablessie a ee 6 ee ee et ee 28368) || CCA “e¥/cts || Pst 1.96 1.86 | 87.40 | 838.16 | 70.42 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ AAMetes ZAG | BY 1.69 1.69 1.63 | 69.09 | 68.10 60. 49 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. ASO 4000, || 438.6 | de738 ee 1.67 | 75.32 | 75.44 | 72.94 

lay productsgy 1p thee oe eee ee 42.7 | 42.9 | 42.6 1.60 1.60 1.54 | 68.45 | 68.88 | 65.56 

Glass and glass products............0...00. 42.5 | 41.2 | 42.3 Le Zl eae GS |] Gere |) ehh. ves 69.16 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.6 42.7 41.5 PY ANG 2.46 2.33 |102.03 |105.28 96. 82 
Chemical predugts..10 bee en he So ae 40.9 40.9 41.1 iL te} 1.84 1.8 GonO9 Meio. 20) 74.93 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 41.2 40.7 41.6 1.44 1.43 1.43 | 59.17 | 58.28 59.57 

Acids, alkalis and salts................0000. eallsts) |) 2WOAEV I) ailloal |) Beate | ale |) aye |) See | Sa | SRG 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ Aas ated Ale 1.44 1.42 1.39 | 59.70 | 59.10 | 57.31 

Cons Cructlon yer. 8 Gee on nse eee 40.7} 41.3) 41.6] 1.83 | 1.84] 1.76 | 74.63 | 75.82 | 73.42 
Building and general engineering.............. aed i Gales} 40.9 2.01 1.99 1.94 | 79.84 | 82.31 79.22 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 42.6 41.4 42.7 1.54 ibs 1.48 | 65.36 | 64.12 63.11 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.6 | 44.6 44.7 1.76 U5 73 1.67 | 78.48 | 77.91 74.47 
Service tis. eines 7826 ett nee son als 39.4 | 39.7] 39.8} 0.99 | 1.00] 0.96 | 39.06 | 39.67 | 38.13 
Hotels‘andrestaurants!:. ts .201. Gee ke BO T4397 30 moon? Ime OLO tal OL OSmlmmOLdanmSSelomimose47almes7 104 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TO 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 





Average i Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
, Elsie Average Average — 
Period Worlked Hourly Weekly Average |Consumer Average 
; Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Per Week : i 

Earnings Index Earnings 

$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954.............000+.. 40.7 141 57.48 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955......5......2.5:. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
IMonbhiveAvieragod QoGseessceeue leila. - 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
IMontilveAcviorared 90 (encsmsesicces. oes. - 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
IMonthlypAvierigenl9b8" cn. sacicmes ss. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

IDEAS UMN oo Sona Oooo Gk Onpe ee aaa 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 
AN Kigs.0 jock ace cone noe frame ne 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 
INTE TEN oe locate bo ane ope oc ae 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 
iS(e]ouCeian O12, Gace « ager aie Cee 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 
Octoberwercneerues reece sr + 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 
IN@vemilberennt ce cide os ciese.s.cie 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
HD CCOMMD ELM stk ayers is 18.655 ovsievale.« 40.7* Weal 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
MOD OO ATA Tye Meer rept sfelevevasicrs\s s/s ters 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
Me Dram yey oe see ieiele s/s ates 40.9 171 69.81 167.2 12557 133.0 
WIG 0. 0.0 ORR OGIO Oe IIa 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 12D 13220 
PAD irl ae Scie te che vchettacns fafilens G aby0 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 IBA 
LV nS es todelelelione seus iass'renaie te 41.1 We 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 
then Cn pon ovine cerce Ce Cr eee 41.0 te 70.71 169.4 125.9 134.6 





Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SS a SS SS = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

Septemiberse! a lOon ates aa eee ee 24, 203 20,321 44524 113,191 48,634 161, 825 
September lela) jensen tieras stee 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250,879 
Septemiberwl ss Ono waeeeaan timer tere 26,320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63,738 185, 683 
Stjouevanloeye 1, GIO ea aodinee aanac 39, 324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
meptemiboen ed Qbiinee siete rele 14,379 16,047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248 , 427 
SepLrembers lO Ogee eet ee 10,012 13, 446 23 , 458 237,319 106, 423 3438, 742 
October TAOS Rae tes ee een ee 9,385 11, 480 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335, 549 
INovemibernien|OoSeaene ne ear ne 7,319 9 , 552 16,871 255,451 115,711 371,162 
IDYecexanloye i WIG hs aooknndoodeoos 11,579 9,752 21,301 329,050 126,341 455,391 
January TODO ene cetiers eins shee 8,643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158,163 720, 420 
Heb ruanvaeie al ODOM rene eee 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March I LODO) oso aid ees ge rs 9,007 10,816 19,823 623 , 338 174,787 798,125 
April if 1 ODO) AUhra ae egteans, 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169,625 781,566 
May LL OO Oi, Musial. Baek 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498 897 161,742 660, 639 
June 1 SEO 5OM eae ae aan ee 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342 , 605 140,615 483 , 220 
July OD Oe yee cia scene 14,579 16, 464 31,048 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August TG bl er tir ee 14, 235 14,317 28 , 552 185, 527 106 , 965 292,492 
Septentocr 319502) ee eee 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268, 491 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 


1959 (1) 


(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 
TOTTI oon Sod coe oo GO SUS Se COG Ot ae err maeIaEe Creare 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 
VUE enV Uia i ene tete re eal tersce # siefelsis afr shelve olla aie» 


SUES al Susans’ © 0) elialeile:.© 1p! 6. (else \¢\ 0) 6\ 6,6 6) 6 6 0 6,6 6 vale 0 2 6.08 08, 


@Quancyine, Clayvandjsand) Pits). 3....5.... 000... 
TE IRO RENN: «goon oncaee so bommOcon UeacoiGnaaane te 


Man ibaAChUTiN@ Pere eece ee ne orc: vee cee. fess siecle 
HGodstan GMS GVGrasese versal ever ie vie 9 aye << 11s = ose 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................-- 
Tayi erse IPO CHIC cecum ooloce ciclo 4 ao eo co eiomcrernnan 
APHIS RTO CUICLS Seen sei ths > a iccke « sceis ofere, 6 siels oo: 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Glotinnen(textilemmadMwmye tw. ccs ati wee 6 cere 
NV NCR OGIICUS ats oper mimittnie bic eis ieieNauelons: «cle «rcnee] oie 
IBLyoyere 1D iole Werte pedo dd au ot ee ene.ce 70s Sen oee 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
fronmandusteclebrOoCducusueene +) sie cals. Feces - 
Miransportation ELQUIpMeNU 506 -see eee oe -- 
INon=Hensrous Metal Products... ........-..-..--- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Maneral Products...7......--...-0-. 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................- 
(Oi hemncaleeroducussenaee cnet cise cise ele em erence a= 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


GOTISLRUI CHOI eet ee ieee ee elo eerinieudss fesis 
Gencraln@ GuirAachOrsee cei to. caso des es eis g es 
Special Trade Contractors.............-+eseeeee: 


Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 
sinsmspoOruaulOns se -tee acces we els eke wees lates « 
era Ce Pete fel. ca bisa cies Seitniy om sin uae soc oido* 
(Chovnnineninin@ai WlODet ae Ok 3a 0g Bao po Oenn Cano SOD aye one 


Public Utility Operation.....................-+5++- 
TWRIS.. oo doosuon SOU D OOOO DE OuID AEOboncodaacnocre 


VTCUTED, oo ooh eo be SO tS OD OCR ORD eUnn cmmOorCno omar 
Community or Public Service.........+.--+++++-- 
(Gowan Soames Sosa cmousnooenooopouoesouer 
IPAcreaOUsOGhVilCOneeie ae eeiine <i ef eietelsiete tue esis = 
inWerineecy) SAMIR. Oadnn geo cemoopeaueo ODS sde tb Oo UCD 
jerourell Sanaa oceosbaodue sonUnoD No gonde dob coor 


GRAND TOTAL.............-55:0000e eee 











Change from 


15,086 





456 
5,649 


14,605 


om Mel a 
S 


be PRB I WBE arate 


+ biti +++ 
Te eee 


alee 

a= rr 
> (—r) 
Deas 








Hepp ttt Fei +e+ettttttt+i4+ +4 144+ + 


+)++iit+ + +41 


ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 30, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group — SS SS SS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... .. 1,710 1,318 3,028 5,630 1,621 7,251 
ClericaliWorkersacescnc eer nee 942 3,276 4,218 12,697 38,524 51,221 
Sales: Workers:a.naaaccte che eens ee 1,195 985 2,180 4,881 12,929 17,810 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 891 6, 200 7,091 20, 480 16,355 36, 835 
Sea ii elias qe. See ra ee BYR a cmmenGnt aoc 5 SOS; vil vs cewesertemtys 868 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1,638 331 1,969 2,390 493 2,883 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 6, 092 1,694 7,786 76,163 18,733 94,896 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

CODACCO Rc, mein eane acer ue 72 23 95 772 581 iL sk! 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 102 1,194 1,296 2,591 11,633 14,224 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,398 2 1,400 6,532 119 6,651 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 45 19 64 755 395 1,150 
Leather and leather products........ 40 105 145 792 877 1,669 
Stone, clay and glass products........ ‘LO yee ee 15 222 43 265 
Metalwvorkin a eee me seer reer 672 45 717 13,367 939 14,306 
Electrical: Sa ccaiv. so cde meee ete 120 26 146 1,971 1,201 3) lide 
Transportation equipment........... 8 1 9 1,261 149 1,410 
Mining's Become an eee eee 200) “emee weve es 200 1 SOA teal |erteree ce aera 1,834 
Construction=se nse ere ne 1, 263 1 1,264 12,676 5 12,681 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 558 14 572 12,230 118 12,348 
Communications and public utility... Lg sictseeremeras 17 467 2 469 
itradetand services. .b eee ee 207 202 409 3,043 1,415 4,458 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... e222 40 1,262 12,966 989 13,955 
MOremen 2) eneee ee Ae eee ee 50 15 65 1,610 259 1,869 
Apprentices csi <0 soe ores 103 7 110 3,074 8 3,082 

WnskillediWorkersen2e eee eee 1,762 513 2,275 62,418 18,310 80,728 
Hoodtand) tobacco ee meee nen eee 122 139 261 1,704 3,001 5,005 
Lumber and lumber products........ 55 1 56 4,966 297 5, 263 
iMetalworlcin¢ aasene tesa eee 160 19 179 4,059 524 4,583 
Constrichont een ete ere S267 leew se cect 826 23, 329 1 23,3830 
Other unskilled workers............. 599 354 953 28,360 14,187 42,547 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 14, 235 14,317 28,002 185,527 106,965 292,492 


ee ee ee ee eee eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 30, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office a Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
July 30 Month Year July 30 Month Year 
1959 , aa 2 eT 1959 , a et 
9 19 
NG WIOUMOIANG?. 250 ee iisee soe ese. 309 419 276 5, 787 7,773 7,202 
EOIN TST OOE oes asia rachis she ods 00 «6 64 19 1,507 Hane 2 uy 
Cran cebiellgeemem ase ielok sic. 2 ays'6 395 9 
Sh telati eager 241 396 270 3, $85 5, 263 4,596 
Prince Edward Island................. 152 217 149 1,197 1,470 1, 453 
GharlowecOwL eee tec oe-< sas 105 154 108 630 820 
SUIMIMEnS! Cem rsa e ccokse iets ve/sis-ore ere 47 63 41 567 675 633 
EN OV A COLLA ace cieercaine cieiekcia ees 858 913 te et ee eee 
JNTONEAE hen 6odop BOP Op eOe Cone BOEOe aoe 18 9 
IBi ake lex PAR oy ona bobo soe Cane Oe ae 23 26 10 611 578 695 
JSG AEREW C15 «clone nT Ce a teROG OIC 546 510 358 3, a oy a 4, ae 
IR RTUVETE, cocoa Godan tide Ged CUBR O RE Ol (Cee a Bete | eenn ers Fee) | er rs ee 9 
ential meee rset e rc teeta esis vee ss 143 193 42 728 867 1,065 
ixerpOOl meee some ci cee idl oe ss6ie1s > 1 5 1 217 261 271 
INewa Gaspowesre sneer tei.) <iereie.> 35 38 26 1,479 1,695 26d 
SSID TLI Mtl Meee eee rece er tapeyey occ leueerelsuats [leifelerelale exces ieiei|ers oreelnvirelarsce 1 614 700 Way f 
NAGLE. 6 doccoEGo boy ee ountodd COO ae 13 ee 15 Does o Ay si 
TRO scan coo SOR EE DID EoD CCE EIA 18 
DY IM OU Leone ee eitee ciewiesie + =00 62 65 57 591 720 808 
ING WIBrUNnSWICK, cocccasacice os acicss 626 734 at th teeee ae 
IBA CHUTSU PR across oahans 2 4 ; 
Caepbelieon Mn i totere ir eesistons is) 29 37 (2 i WME 972 
IBohwaiCkWoine cannon acaos ouoobODor oS 13 15 8 527 683 849 
IRR ECTE CHOI: Gah cits ak ON OOO IO OUI GERO OOD 168 Lal 87 1,094 1,531 1, 260 
WDD HOUR cate oo OA OEE SOO CEI 26 24 2 524 537 833 
EOC LOM Mae ra cletaraicie oc claicke levels, Ges) ‘ene 178 224 224 Deo 2,425 role 
iNienGE Os os becpeadiod Ga aenD eb BOD » 1 1 922 127 1,004 
SSELITL UROL TM Paete diss cists ote ate are 9 el res 201 218 96 2,298 2,405 2,560 
SG SLED MeMen awe cacti siciesnials es 5 14 4 691 801 trace 
STISSOX eee hoe ce angi catehwdls whee 5 27 10 We as a 
WiOOCUSLOC OM arth tule jection llc sss dears 53 7 5 46 
(Oe are Ge chaid id OME RD Cano ROSSI ERO eC 6,975 6,850 4,744 88,869 94,199 112,675 
SU ae ae eo ae "23 ie é 33 1,203 1,455 1217 
ers eee: 15 21 7 
enone Se es Oa ee 27 44 36 664 641 580 
Iino) atid ta Goa bdks CuCURGe CUNO BCS 51 46 8 410 533 748 
(Caicinggeall, cgastecmoss boo aeOOnOmOnee 29 244 ai a ee ay 
ccc tags ais 5a ea ae 15 13 
(eae heh at a ee 259 109 52 1,142 1,610 1,336 
IB YM OSA, cocc Soe RBeO Gide Booman 15 10 18 548 743 125153 
MD rumrmoncyill case ees seer 35 nee Pie Rene 
5 ORS CRA eet 66 E 5 
ree oe 281 27 ‘ 55 a ra 
: 10 
Cpe oo eS 32 35 35 1,195 831 1,592 
Fu Aeeee ek 108 83 36 1,566 1,618 1,927 
PUES yoke en ee ee 92 88 121 2/129 2/016 2) 481 
Tio Oe ee en te 58 30 35 1, 265 1,375 1,304 
Aeros CIEL ees cos 16 39 38 509 v1 525 
team Vial baleen ey terse fete te le cuciss. ats. s2s 37 11 - a os He 
Ibe) IRGC. oocesnel Sue oer ameemen ser i: Hy eye ite ae) 
Avi if 4 ’ De 
vee i. ae e y : Ae i i 
CS eo aaa J 4 3 ore 
Pee ee 14 ie eee tee 174 250 326 
Deeg ay i 2 i 155 502 ug 
a Ree ere oe ee wt os a : : 
Re Mic erg? er" .) Ms 4 0 0 a1 
RPO ant Sete eas ; i 
ee ee 3,239 3,276 2,632 37,153 39,600 47, 974 
Nie wakvrclinaa On deeeiecrlscts- cles ote! ohcls +1: ae 345 
94 5 AAs 36 
Ney Ps ere aes. s cyarctche. ree Aa 502 7,024 1 088 7,942 
u BR ris hae rc be ise Abeer 7 " 
cumonsla. sor a te eo : aa ae 1095 
eg Cliigos ccoosandodueases ae oe 13 7 i; 819 73 
PIC ar co a arg 2 ms 50 429 86 : 
eee 35 100 15 236 308 263 
Bi ee cllevuan el. sos. ee 08 i & eee me pee 
Cee Re ae aks axapeeie: o 2 od 1' 396 1,420 1° 535 
» IBLF, 5 Ganedacousoo00Gaddo0r - oe a 1313 1'290 1672 
St. Jean ON ates dane We a a 901 739 11192 
iis Boas gokan donde pawonOdTI0” o0m a 167 53 667 R64 793 
Sept-Iles........-....eeeeeeecceeeee: a 2 i 2.148 2, 403 2.996 
Sah mbaliaht, wogoaogoe pe ogseno doo uUC a7 Ae @7 3" 104 3" 080 3374 
Sherbrooke meester iis « krielsteleie = 7 a 33 1133 1/087 1’ 873 
Sore] see een eel snidset f ie = 808 907 1131 
mihetford Mines?...s.csciesser serie ee 9. 985 2 508 2970 
tford I 151 191 92 888 
ee Ay ele Sar ey TORO i 93 50 1115 1185 1379 
a TPR eee OE. Glenn cielele 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 30, 1959 
(Sources: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous 1) Previous Previous 
July 30 Month Year July 30 Month Year 
1959 1 July 2, July 31, 1959 J July 2, July 31, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Nalleyfel dts Rhea. ser er vce Siictllelecters 9 21 24 1,129 15222 1,478 
WICLOLIA Ville ts tence emer ie oe, 21 24 1,019 974 1,608 
WalleiSthGeorgesinssa cee ae eae 54 83 18 773 950 1,262 
Ontario se ere ec cee 10,843 10,804 10, 436 111, 235 107,391 137,382 
PATNPriOUM Mate Ace.com ae cake cere 9 10 14 106 90 164 
Barrie we ies co oe ene Rite sik oe Bis 32 46 818 857 608 
iBellewvalle wee ass cies aceon 26 41 50 1,033 1, 087 1,246 
Bracebridge sactinere mee cic cet: 172 323 58 315 855 357 
Brampton See wee co eee eter On 43 15 1, 492 1,810 689 
IBTANtiOrd Aee eres. e cen ae: 74 111 67 1,396 1,377 2,406 
BTOCK valleMea went mete tie ee ele 63 36 31 331 299 400 
Carleton BigtGn.74.. Sade eee eer 14 13 12 158 121 aly 
(OUTER MOY eH a8 hy ge Gree eee src Soar ne ¢ 191 159 54 1,236 1,370 1,997 
CObOUre ea antsatars seer eto wai e ce 16 22 8 704 399 698 
@ollinswoodencc.rcrnon ee eae 18 41 15 543 604 496 
Gornwalli ave. fo. sc bee ee ane 108 109 97 2,168 1,924 Dy Asyill 
HMiotelikesne nan eee eee roe 115 109 25 ee ene 320 BEY MAR Ces acre 
Iorparie Aes sae erie ee 26 15 5 313 329 404 
iHorteliranCesaen eran cohen oe oer Pil 31 22 209 231 318 
MONS VVIL ben eee ie Hee ree or tacmeete 78 135 185 899 1,161 1b Bl/ 
GiBiG ae Ri oda Miia oices Chic eEnee 90 110 21 932 800 1,495 
GananOGue cee. ce. hoon ates ioe 14 11 10 141 147 162 
Goderichaaen: soe anc eee eee 53 46 15 229 251 336 
Guelph ayy nae 4 ee eee 54 54 33 1,209 1,119 1,449 
Hamil toners. ohare eae 869 837 606 7,484 7,483 11,608 
Hawkesbilirye iasces oo aaneetes ee 20 13 6 318 685 400 
Ingersoll Aan. vee eee i 384 28 “a 455 535 
Kapuskasing. eee ee ee 32 Sih 34 458 693 672 
MGT OVA eee Series «crete eee 13 36 15 213 311 344 
IN OStOD tei en ee ee 104 116 86 1,141 1,260 1,045 
iKinlclancitltalkegmecsere ck reece ert ae 54 80 38 689 805 678 
Kitchener sey ol eee ena 263 193 67 1,844 1,165 2.503 
Mean ge tOnaece can cceeie.< ieee ateen 36 25 23 846 964 810 
Dindsaye. on Seem. occ: 24 23 17 506 328 644 
PASTOWEl RES eWia- cc eo Ns ee 29 19 34 182 129 188 
ILOndon® Memeo «tt eee ee 600 656 506 3, 230 2,929 3,576 
one Branche-c. 0 eae eee 251 298 144 PA ligey| 2,786 2,477 
Madang. .ees 6 ah ae ee ee 28 31 16 306 322 383 
INSipanee. yous seee Sate ee eee 6 4 3 205 233 298 
INEN ose H A eth <6 .engooctassancaoo anode 55 79 53 731 795 825 
iNitaicraras Bla sie pee ee eee a 63 144 41 1,192 1,595 1,597 
North Bay atas tic eet ne eee mee 21 15 28 735 1,328 1, 356 
Oakville Sy ae as ee eee ee 128 95 60 599 595 818 
Onillisgey eee’ Aa A See ee 22 33 31 471 489 845 
Osha wal eens ok Cocaine es ee 132 170 62 7,408 2,021 (25 
Ottiwalk, ao ees 961 936 800 3,457 3,503 3, 841 
Owen!Soundws:: ste eee ees 33 71 14 714 827 1,184 
ParryaSounden «cee eee Eee eee 1 3 2 113 212 180 
em brOkeM &,.A..2. cer cen eee 68 98 95 802 836 37 
Perth ak 2 eee. ce eee ae 27 28 36 236 361 200 
Peterborough tan eee eae 63 115 58 1,948 1, 467 2,534 
PICtOM ee PEARS eee ae a eee 13 14 Ife 186 183 232 
Port Arthurs. cic... neon 271 194 265 1, 442 2,144 1,879 
Port, Colbome sane eter ones 6 4 5) 589 411 631 
PRESCOLE ESO cc es oe to ae 44 21 36 524 469 560 
Rent rewire meant 15 9 ii 237 350 569 
St. Catharines. 1 eee ieee 121 143 81 4,246 2,574 5,472 
St. Dhomasite a eee eee 58 70 50 666 680 869 
SATIS, 8 Sa ate eee ee ee 78 122 72 1e228 1,783 2,099 
Sault Ste.yvManien- cena eee reece 240 350 233 1,144 1,261 1, 862 
DUI COGS! PNR Airco ay ee a see 742 48 2,885 838 593 902 
reHoibe IUOYo! OUlR no canaaesucddaodosece PH 12 8 114 112 115 
SHOMMHaVSTIMWUE) . cangonogcvcuacavan sue 13 12 dy, 195 261 223 
Stratiord sve. ee ee 54 55 29 602 539 695 
Sturgeon: Malls sea ane ane 9 Uf 2 443 411 732 
SudbUry ee ee eee ee ee 191 234 294 2,050 2,476 3,940 
(illsonburgey.aacie eee eee ee 325 4 e 353 ~ * 
(Limimins ee ee ee ee oe ee 64 104 82 997 1,396 1,555 
AL OLONTOR REN teh tase ect 2,685 Oe Lele 2,146 27,653 29,746 32,078 
pErentOnl, tee: Bie: eae ee eee 59 66 55 398 541 638 
Walkerton Sec ccn (shee aeepn soe on eee 49 54 48 263 322 319 
Wallaceburg$.:..cs1 sec. totes 9 5 3 277 295 372 
Wellan dis; Re: a .ctyeee ee Boe eee 12 MG, 16 1,068 1,210 1,982 
Wieston S. ase ten 25 es eee heh 194 273 168 3,274 3,305 1,875 
Windsor..s aces Soe ed eee ee 161 166 91 8,911 5,918 11,390 
Woodstoclagy..caec acct teen 271 i ws 576 
Manitobase tr euek oe ee eee 2,824 3,519 1,684 9,582 11,842 12,851 
Bran donds Fo Ore ch cee et ae 194 350 133 712 774 
Dauphin: {Mees Aes eats Re 22 23 Pai 362 433 410 
BlinsE lone pce eee fell 26 53 143 197 189 
Rontacenla erairion eee eneeree. 61 59 35 399 508 469 
The Pas: ee seen eee ee ee 101 158 28 245 279 277 
Winnipes Seis. ee ena nee 2,070 2,903 1,364 Gael 9,651 10, 692 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 30, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Offic ; ‘ 
e (1) Peete Previous 1 Previous Previous 
July 30, : ae Year July 30 Month Year 
1959 ee mere 31 1 ’ July 2, July 31, 
ee oat ok ieee ae 1959 1958 
A Se aa ela ee sit | 5,808 | 7,688 | 6,460 
Lloydminster. ....+.20.seseesesess 38 36 ig m0 08 ane 
ces ee Se ne Ye cj a 7 Onell een ro as 
North Battleford.............000085 Mi a at aa te vi 
Prince Albert....2-4.2-.-.+2+-0+0+-- 51 70 70 343 354 681 
ae a ae 239 281 173 1,591 2,150 Paty 
ete ee 06 08 “B reel me eorgell hens 
Weyburn oe Th eee ee 8 21 16 122 108 ae 
Adan dj 08S 0 COO eS OE IIOe 712 73 876 
ATOR CAE eee cies we ces fc 
Miiacis. et ee Ls ts be Bee a eRe Se strc 
IEC TSTibean 0) ae a ee 928 1,071 98 7 1: + 
a net ae : 7 3, 857 4,146 7 
Drumheller MND ee ; Re 738 524 331 433 eae 
ea oe ; 238 
Bidgon. sos oseseeeesesteereeeeeeees 43 23 17 331 O85 300 
BOTA IB ae epers erie iS Sera minvanviie-g ni 140 233 177 618 856 751 
Bene TT St a as Rs NE lg 140 202 114 491 873 525 
e eo: 5 Bea Cena oe Deen oer. 118 98 ily 463 636 542 
Bee Colttinbts ora See 2,186 3,012 1, 594 35,95 37,234 51,259 
Son ede Ja AB EBSCO ee u 958 4 
Courtenay | Gs tie} eee 6 27 3 575 604 Hea 
TAT OL OO Kate eerciciec ois car eee a Grsisis 52 36 19 342 547 363 
Mav soneO@ reels semen alee seis oe 18 13 14 640 930 725 
peer Re ener ascinaa 58 8 + 10 17 18 710 427 1,431 
Keimloops oe ee ee 23 33 22 485 437 792 
Ses ace Ae ee 27 10 520 612 594 
Kitimat... SO I ee 61 57 11 154 173 200 
Ae eegea PRC 5 ai, Se eae ms er s 587 694 881 
Dn dae | a ale ie 0 827 776 1,919 
LE Oe Ba i een 29 39 12 422 596 "495 
New Westminster.........0...00006 264 286 200 5,031 4,883 6, 807 
Foupicton each St eta en 28 36 8 439 693 569 
r SR ne eee 15 50 907 574 1,304 
feincs Gentle (hoc case d--- op. 70 80 51 1,024 1,273 1/161 
Epes Rupert fol a AN i a re 26 572 645 627 
cis IN, SN Tie RS Ae 5 128 195 212 
AYRES, 3s seclrhow Ub oGohne GOO onEODOe 36 V7) || Meee aes 352 450 
Pate cA ae NF 49 53 16 608 itil & 490 
UORTEEN FRU OE ae 1,082 1,424 696 17,004 16,075 25,020 
NIGHIGU Cg ait ee ea 149 58 539 993 813 
poctoria 2 oie Ria are 192 232 924 3,118 3,556 3,761 
SHARE [papal eee a 0 100 50 247 428 193 
(Role Eee ee a 28,552 31,043 23,363 292, 492 308,151 372,010 
EV Soa ln ee eee 14, 235 14,579 11,505 185,527 193,774 952,853 
iowa es NR ee ee oe ule 14,317 16, 464 11,858 106, 965 114, 377 119, 157 


* Figures not available due to changes in local office areas. 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954-1959 








Atlantic Quebec | Ontraio Prairie Pacific 





Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OT Aare Pvciareininte sees sete averoisia.s 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
CRA ona Ge ton SOOC Ces AD OOO One 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
LOO, cre SPIO roc OGD ae ree ogg 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298, 515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210, 189 136, 400 
TO wegen oe aoe Oe JOGerTnC 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
HODGMME cis noes Riis woe cioidione ws 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 181,772 116,474 
HOD SIN MTL G@IUUMS)) anys eieiefveiersieie0= 472,132 | 306,728 | 165,404 30,576 | 111,568 | 159,146 100, 632 70,210 
KOE) (Y/ aeevesehle\s))-o Sgreeooooe 556,973 | 378,034 | 178,939 36,505 | 134,443 | 190,922 125,539 69,564 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 6 Number 
Average ommencing i fos 
Province Number of Benefit on Weeks ee 
Beneficiaries | Initial and Paid Benefit Paid 
Per Week Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newloundland a waeci ee ste eater loiste went aes oat toate AOD) pan leis decree: 17,596 368, 239 
iPrincedd.diwardlslan denne aracererrrnee eerie OF oR ae | sc ee ea nee ee 2,340 40 , 897 
INOVANS COLL ra niice ork tation) morcin ote he ote eee (Le Goml|Poaiteere ss. oer 33,614 642,786 
ING WaBTLUNswiGk sre see suc rsreiat ape clan acta vomisptoie ieee So ol Pe cok a Re oe 28, 646 547,576 
QUEbeC ay Meter Rete eio ste oi nendee aslelversttus hia ees Sebel eel er cee tc Rere ee 237,174 4,734,496 
Ontarlogemietcccmimeast ois tik actin: aie none Uae ee SUL). £0 Teas aka ere aac: 262,299 5,314,214 
Manitoba atari tirr ict iss ot octave, etre aero ee ae OsOtl MMM (Convo neve neene 23,217 433,045 
Saskatchewan soe eer ote eee eee B.07 pee |e aiemneeee nee ee 14, 653 268,475 
Al Dertaicces one ete ck eh clea sateen Cee Bee aay ee Ce Vineet oct sue ere 30, 152 610, 406 
Britishy@ olumubiagkens.: os eed soccer ee ene eee rfl 0° pl bela ec regener tf 75, 284 1,571,259 
locals @anacdaniulvd Oo OMe eters cet meer ieee LOA IGE Baek |enrereeee eee 724,975 14, 531,393 
otal CanadanUnes. 0505 eee een see eee ee tee LOTZORM gem Sek cetera 866 , 654 18,157,149 
oval anae aenhtiy: 105 Siena tee eee AN cy ep esl ie ee ok ee 1,297,228 26,815,103 


[SS 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JULY 31, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
a a 
July 31, 








Duration on the Register (weeks) 

















Province and Sex pee 3 5 pees ene 
aimants or ver ota 

te, | 34] 58 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 [og | Postal hoes 
Canadaigenenc Ace nee 225, 945 Bile) 300, 826 
Malescra: bates: 141, 434 Nor AVAILABLE Sy 7 205, 484 
Hemalese sien. c 84,511 28.3 95.342 
xehudinio jase eee 206,255 | 73,569 | 23,336 | 27,984 | 21,170 16,495 | 11,263 | 32,438 30.6 275,747 
IPrainieMilee eee ree 130,232 | 52,739 | 14,926 | 15,917 | 12,102 9,575 6,557 | 18,416 31.8 189,878 
Provancesntiaasaaes Sree 76,023 | 20,830 8,410 | 12,067 9,068 6,920 4,706 | 14,022 28.5 85, 869 
Newfoundland............ 4,617 | 1,134 381 566 764 430 264 | 1,078 68.8 5,709 
Male: ©. 2 ieee eel 3,788 1,004 306 442 667 346 203 820 74.1 4,863 
Hera] Cees Meee ae es 829 130 75 124 97 84 61 258 44.8 846 
Prince Edward Island.... 710 187 Lill 115 74 57 35 127 62.4 940 
BLO ie Scheele eid 424 114 78 63 42 35 24 68 67.2 630 
Hemale asec ee 286 73 37 52 32 22 11 59 55.2 310 
Nova Scotia............. 9,207 2,210 1,042 1, 423 1,250 969 518 1,795 39.1 12,566 
BLO Re cy seat Sh opery Ae 6,743 1,716 803 1,020 924 740 361 ely) 39.2 9,729 
Hemale:: eeriron caer 2,464 494 239 403 326 229 157 616 38.8 2,837 
New Brunswick.......... 7,735 1,890 905 1,189 1,038 1,068 415 1,230 49.7 10,349 
BN Se eeorricn AA se 5,013 1,447 657 791 740 843 Der 758 53.3 7,937 
ermal ews epee eee 2,222 443 248 398 298 225 138 472 40.8 2,412 
Quebeciee ese eee 69,992 | 23,566 7,532 | 101,233 7,915 6,256 4,099 | 10,391 28.1 94,052 
Malet tie: Sok ee oe. 43,281 | 15,566 4,673 5,957 4,546 3,812 2.502 6,175 30.3 64, 146 
Hemales sae eae 26,711 8,000 2, 859 4,276 3,369 2,444 1,547 4,216 24.5 29,906 
Ontarios seer eee 89,296 | 35,921 9,723 | 11,070 poze 5,902 4,590 | 14,268 28.3 112,666 
Male Reh tte ee 54,073 | 26,116 5,694 5, 580 3, 823 2,757 2,474 7,629 Aileen 72,747 
iHemalennseeeeenee 35,223 | 9,805 | 4,029] 5,490] 3,999 | 3,145] 2,116] 6,639 292, 39,919 
Manitobasn eee ee 6,419 25.0 9,754 
Male sateen ee §. | 3,262 29.2 5, 825 
Memale (net iennn. py GY 20.6 3,929 
Saskatchewan............ 31, BR 44.5 4,374 
Maleseree oer 1,874 Not AVAILABLE 53.0 2,432 
INGEN Boo ohoagaso on 1,859 35.9 1,942 
A lbertavee iho sae ey oe 9,538 39.0 10,951 
Maile eeite ate, Be 6,066 46.1 7,349 
Hémaled Seseaee ee 3,472 26.6 3, 602 
British Columbia........ 24,698 | 8,661 | 3,638] 3,388 | 2,307] 1,813 1,342 | 3,549 28.9 39, 465 
Malo.is J. Mie Ay oe 16, 410 6,776 2,415 2,064 1,360 1,042 666 1,787 28.7 29,826 
Hemaleynnn ee 8,288 | 1,885 923 | 1,324 947 hl 676 | 1,762 29.3 9,639 


a a ee ee | 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, JULY, 
1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















, Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at Kad of Month 
gs Total | Entitled | pn ocisa 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to e i e Pending 
oft Benefit | poor 
enefit 
INewioun Glan clemessmetie cme corsair = 1,698 955 743 1,796 1,224 572 495 
pnimceucdwanrd tslanderace ccc eee 309 224 85 305 222 83 75 
Nova Scotia 5 dang dioahGangm sodas cd 3,764 2,264 1,500 4,078 3,499 1,074 751 
iINewsBrunswiCkwenen cies seer « 3,207 Zao 1,110 3,270 2,398 872 776 
ue bec een see eae 36, 384 21,720 14,664 37,461 28, 508 8,953 7,684 
Ontarlonsereede eee as se sce seas « 52,030 28 , 802 23, 228 47,170 37, 428 9,742 14,046 
VERE CS 0) Gs one Seine ae aa 2’ 861 1,856 1,005 2" 884 2° 061 823 418 
Daskatvchewanlpeaeae te tess: ae. « 1,675 1,133 542 1,739 1,207 032 337 
LOWE SaE hs. 5.0'08 GEA Cn Oe On Santee 4,967 2,865 2,102 4,898 3,746 1,152 1,305 
Britisne@ olumibiateesscasce eee: 15, 353 9,696 5, 657 14, 208 9, 866 4,342 3, 746 
Total, Canada, July 1959...... 122,278 71,642 50, 636 118,304 90,159 28,145 29, 633 
Total, Canada, June 1959...... 107, 080 63 , 922 43,158 107, 507 79,054 28, 453 25,659 
Total, Canada, July 1958...... 167, 402 91, 426 75,976 176,364 141,198 35, 166 32,988 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 22,274. 


+ In addition, 21,736 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,754 were special requests not granted and 988 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,271 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.--ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 








End of Total Employed Claimants 

RRO da ciod o BSbRiOUTED Ob E Go Cos Sboris SUC he on Gs ce Semincac obo 4,016, 600 3,796,100 220,500 
Bo WBN cos 56.0 0 UUeO nO dad OCOD ROSE te Ton nnO ane etoa eo eoonoeree ta 3,919,000 3,639,600 279, 400 
INDE s codcooo doable debe go GOOD Oro an opp OCcondees On ontes ono at 4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
NEG ee Re Soe ere stece ec ctekere erste aye nial Slav elaaldvesaveigna eis wie en es 4,239,000 3,472,100 766, 900 
INQORTEIAY, coo0 oo nod obo doo oom egnU UOC or Como niin DU SOD OOO ITT 4,248, 000 3, 452,000 796,000 
JIPINUIBING ajo osoos abe eo oboeun Cae Geeau odusos FeCusT. So Repo anenion 4,257,000 3,471,900 785, 100 

OE Dre crerran O81Ps cog 06 oa Gd OO HOO OO NAR DBOn On Or aereEs oon cor SOennG 4,265,000 3,550,000 715,000 
oe November Saotio a De OHO ORC nS DDC Ob UC eICe ecanes aoe ean Coren 4,060,000 3,640, 800 419, 200 
OXGHOSE?.. occnacad 6 Soaobodeacooudnee Hdd Gapde mana caer an pater 3,987,000 3, 663, 500 323, 500 

Syn iene, ..cpocamoos ap dacuds onnnanavosu CoG oUaDUonaocA Gunes 4,000,000 3,717,400 282,600 
INTIRGTIEN, go gononnoaoedoeoe ubdae peadod CO Su Donec osRdccdH DonOOUOr 4,015,000 3,720, 400 294, 600 

MOE 50.9 on.06 antibGsb 0s bGOeSC OU COO TOUT SUG Roop B.A Shon BeOUDoR Or 4,024,000 3,723,200 300, 800 

thie. on cosh Coons nob UC OO UO ORE cn oben Bnae o OO OOo aoe oO Cmene 4,149,000 3,703,500 445,500 


eee 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold EG eae 
— : ouseho ommodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing ee ee Heb and 
Services 
LOD4 = Y Car. a. amare aici, tare eects ck eo 116.2 11252 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
1955— Vieaier npn ects aero see BOARS TS 116.4 12 ea 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
19SG—VIEATES 5 Pra teeiclen sinc tetere Mares eleoiier 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Taye sal 120.9 
OS MCRIA SE Clie fs techs core atin arden a 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958 Mea: whe eee oie annie absietecursaiee 25a 22m 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1958 — Jl yo. « erteraabo hdale cava stage eee 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
Vi taits| ety eee ree eee oe er 125.2 122.9 139k 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Septem bers wees eee) sae eae 125.6 122.0 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
OGtO beasts cohen re ere 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 gy 131.8 
Novembercotcootiecitacteec nee 126.3 12352 139.8 110.4 1215 eon 
Mecember: -., sce ee eee ae 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
1959—January.a. see Bae Gee oe 126.1 12283 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
He DTUATY. ce sel i a ee eee WAY 76 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Mariel 7ae. ee otk soe eRe ae eee 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 123% 133.4 
Aprils. ieee i ahs be 0 ea | See PAs 2! 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
LAS cee te SC ORE 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
JNING Mee ree tee ee ee eee 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 1225 135.4 
Ji oes) sehen eee cee oe oe 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 130.4 
PAA SUSE darren Senet: (cen i ene 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September ware cee ee eee 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 (Pay, il 135.2 





TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1959 











(1949 = 100) 
Total Other 
Commo- 
Anguat fake auniet Food Shelter | Clothing Geeae dities 
1958 1959 1959 rests 
ervices 
(2) St. Tobnis} Nfld aeeeeeeee.. ise 115.0 116.0 116.3 114.8 104.4 109.6 ial 
Halifax Sd aene te ORR costa Serko teee ae WEP 125.5 126.4 Al Wyant 133.6 119.0 129.3 138.5 
SAlnu Olina emcee eee meee ne 125.7 127.0 2 seal ipl 4! 137.4 116.6 25m0 142.3 
Montreal ie 4eag ontias ee 124.9 126.2 126.9 124.8 144.7 105.1 119.7 136.3 
Ottawa Ae oer eae 126.0 126.6 127.2 120.4 146.9 Laat 121.0 136.3 
Toronto eines Wiersvanehe LIOR AoE eee oe 128.9 128.1 128.8 119.0 153.9 113.5 122.8 137.0 
Winnipeg... ./.5.. Bb RO ees 12257 123.1 123.4 117.9 io2e2 Hallas (3 119.3 13224 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 12282 122i 123.5 120.3 12320 119.7 124.4 128.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... PAL. a} 122.6 122.8 Wats 124.9 117.6 123.0 131.3 
Wan conversa nn ane eee ee 155. al 126.7 127.2 120.3 138.4 113.8 130.5 135.5 
a a ke a de ne he 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
this series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-i.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 








, Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 




















Lockouts Duration in Man-Da 
Month or Year Beginning Sirikes and Wark oh 
During Month Loolkouts Tene Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
NG 5A en Is ee. cs aravarsteere sche S sie wees 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
LOSE MM tebe ctiskotehe cle caccens 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
LO SG PR Go buss ers cece tie wed ease 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
ND. EMR eee Iot era ianG. © cho Wigiasteai'e:etoneheie @yeiee 6's 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 881 0.14 
CHINE). os os Selon COL Oy OI CI TTC Cena 251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
cari) Fy SOHAL CULS Listeners orci st caetaNerera tons istris ecpiehesValeseneie 25 54 18, 495 255, 360 0.25 
Sve ondeiaail e110 55 Agee occ ce Cn Ono oe 26 56 48,444 491,280 0.49 
MGCODEL State ccs Ihe lei teinisis ehiereie es 19 48 41, 537 857, 390 0.85 
iNorwemlbarmrci cris ache ncehert elke 6s Gicse 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
ID SCI CIM cies cee te micte sens te ere © 5 31 18, 129 243,105 0.24 
AIGA - JRE 5 oobi ce ORIG ETO eee 14 3 13, 739 158, 730 0.16 
IRE MenTIai.. na bioce aero Cee EE poo OOue 9 29 7,068 123,175 Ome 
INGE C MM Reet ae\e 6 cect cereteys Riearene wlechos « 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
iNvoniillly, Sse Oapincctthets ame oe eT oree 12 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 
Pi Meo abcd GobU GB UIROe a nO ae TOeennes 20 32 5, 359 60, 825 0.06 
SURES.) sigs Moe God Tes GeO SEG Heme ri 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 
BULL Vee RR PE e Bin Sicrelc crete aie sheyeke olden 26 42 41,417 685, 505 0.65 
PATE IS UME Ins haiti rs Sire wera whe! 6) a) alouaee 28 AT 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 


eee ee 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
AUGUST 1959, BY INDUSTRY 











(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Workers Man- 
Industry ii ts Involved Days 
Og rin Ceasers slelsiset=« 3 25,019 550, 475 
TRGinn .Agedbenehacaaar 1 5, 000 35, 000 
IN GaN WA an Goscaaoaen oe 3 565 3,620 
Manufacturing.........-- 20 6, 282 65,175 
PonstriuctlOn ss ..e' += 0/40. 10 1,551 12,145 
Transportation, etc...... 3 141 705 
Public utilities.......... 1 19 55 
BLSTACLO Retire. etercisteasioceset © 4 39 395 
DEVICOM Renin cee scat 2 40 390 
All industries....... 47 38, 656 667, 960 


mee eS 


TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
AUGUST 1959, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary 


nn ———e 
—————— a 








Strikes 

eee Workers Man- 

Jurisdiction ee Ponies Daye 
Newfoun lain Gl ccccccarec srsoilleraccters oetenele ['2 5 ats wimin tere orale, ares Pel ohae 
Prince Edward Island...|.........-Jeeceeeseee [eee e eee ees 
INGA) SCO UID seteneeieeee re 1 320 320 
WNiew BSrims wile ess ccis ns |iorertieneratsr sist lle etesess cae teretn | mires opameta er 
OtiebeGay sees 9 1,193 1220 
Ontario ee eee 20 Zr boll 34, 560 
IW enthhtol by ee HnIGe AR ee aid (ia ein cain jo wom oc atin ooGotran oe 
Saskatchewan.........-- 1 154 1,845 
(Mpertemec ane eee rete ots 1 92 90 
British Columbia....... 15 34, 346 619, 025 
je San ee Sen Ona heSAo dhl lseenebenen) dbonmbre: ollcsrocroca. 
All jurisdictions... .. 47 38, 656 667.960 


ee Se 
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TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 109 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1959 


(Preliminary) 










Industry 
Employer Union 
Location 
LoaGine— ; 
Logging and Sawmill Woodworkers, various 
Operations, locals (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Coastal and Lower Mainland, 
Bac. 


FIsHING— 
Fisheries Association of B.C. 
British Columbia Coast. 


United Fishermen Loc. 44 
(Ind.) 


Minine— 
Marmoraton Mining Co., Steelworkers Loc. 4854 
Marmora, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Old Sydney Collieries, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Mine Wkrs. Loe. 4535(Ind.) 


MANUFACTURING— 

Food and Beverages— 
Fisheries Association of B.C. 
British Columbia Coast. 


United Fishermen, vari- 
ous locals (Ind.) 


Fry-Cadbury, 


Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 
Montreal, Que. ) 


(CLC 


Textile Products— 
Montrose Worsted Mills, 
Granby, Que. 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 


Clothing (Textile and Fur)— 
CanaDay Apparel, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Wood Products— 

Hunting-Merritt Shingle Divi- 
sion of Canadian Forest Pro- 
ducts, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


United Garment Wkrs. 
Loc. 396 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 2802 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tron and Steel Products— 
John Inglis, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Steelworkers Loc. 2900 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


American Standard Products, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 

Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, 

Brantford, Ont. 


Auto Wkrs. Loc. 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

Clayburn-Harbison, 

Abbotsford, Kilgard and 
Vancouver, B.C 


Brick, Clay Wkrs. Loc. 629 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
General Contractors Association, 


Bridge, Structural Wkrs. 
British Columbia, 


Loe. 97 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Windsor Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Sheet Metal Wkrs. Loc. 
235 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Lummus Co. of Canada, 


Plumbers Loc. 144 (AFL- 
Ville d’Anjou, Que. 


CIO/CLC) 
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25,000 |550,000 |1,144,000 


5,000 


153 


320 


3,700 
600 
255 
154 


150 


685 


177 


tale) 


158 


200 


450 


185 
(430) 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


35,000 


3,210 


320 


28,900 


8,700 


510 


1,845 


675 


14,385 


2,475 


2,455 


1,735 


1,600 


4,150 


460 


65, 000 


6,510 


320 


38,150 


8,700 


510 


1,845 


675 


23,975 


2,475 


8,875 


1,735 


6,580 


5,300 


460 


Starting 
Date 


Termination 


Date 


ee ea 


July 25 
Aug. 9 


July 15 


ee ed 


ee 


eC i 


ee ay 


eee eee ee oceans 


see eee eer oe 


a 


se ee ese eee ee 
















Major Issues 
Result 
Wages~ 
Salmon prices~A two 


year contract giving 3 cent 
increase for sockeye this 
year and one cent next 
year. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Reduction of workers due 
to new methods of opera- 
tion~ Return of workers, 
further negotiations. 


Wages, working conditions 
~Wage increases in all 
categories; 17¢ an hour 
over a two year period for 
male shoreworkers. 


Wages, seniority~ 


Increase in work load, 
grievances~ 4¢ an hour 
increase. 


Wages for time and piece 
workers~ 


Men refused to handle 
alleged “‘hot’’ logs~Agreed 
to use logs now in booms. 


Wages~ 


Wages, supplementary un- 
employment benefits, 
other changes~ 


Wages~ 


Wages, vacations~ 


Wages~57¢ an hour in- 
crease over 27-month 
period. 


Wages~ 


Demanding only welders 
as foremen~Company 
agreed to hire only weld- 
ers as foremen. 


TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


AUGUST 1959 














(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
= r Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Rone 2 ee pee 
= BO Ne pee Accu- |Termination Result 
Location usust | mulated Date 
Windsor Plumbing and Heating|Plumbers Loc. 552 (AFL- 300 |} 38,600} 3,600} Aug. 10 |Wages~Wage increase 
Contractors, CIO/CLC) Aug. 26 |totalling 35¢ an hour; 15¢ 
Windsor and Area, Ont. immediately; 15¢ Jan. 1, 
1960; 5¢ June 1, 1960. 
Ten Tile and Terrazo Contrac-|Bricklayers Loc. 56 (AFL- 350 | 1,750 | 1,750 | Aug. 10 |Wages~10¢ an hour in- 
tors, CIO/CLC) (225) Aug. 17 |crease, plus 10¢ May 1, 
Toronto, Ont. 1960, a further 6¢ an hour 
with 9¢ an hour for ma- 
chine operators Nov. 1, 
1960. 
TRANSPORTATION, ETC.— 
Hoar Transport Co., Teamsters Loc. 938 (CLC) 100 250 250 | Aug. 10 |Grievance~Return of 
Toronto, Ont. Aug. 12 |workers, pending discus- 











sion of grievance. 





Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1359 BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 





























Z 
bp L508 
=| ~ [a o 
-- e| lewwe] | 8|S lees 3 
3 ea/8—/5/8/|> |b oe e 
a) eleaee| 218) oss sle|% 
S| SEs esl 2/2/23 /988) Se) 2) 8 ae 
&| Pieelsol | 8) Ss leao] se] el eles 
AH me j= |e lo] a jx HEl&ilan|/Pla 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects...............|....|...-]..-- Drea fPhell la ote vill caval cll ENRCS ie rer] eee cen | oe ee 2 
Struck by— 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, ete... ....-+..0.0..-5s 1 2 a eects) mee: PA Pee LU eee Sle eeee 8 

(ode Movingevelticless. vere ieee eerste areas eae isl sere | mee 2 4 1 BL mde ae 1 14 

(qe Otheriobiectsaag pence aes tne ney eee 5 aif PLO Mel copeeseg | eel 20) mes 1 1b Loe ree 1 42 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc....]....| 1 |....] 4 5 tee che Aa ae | Se 1 20 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.................-- ¢f 4 | 35 4 3 2 1 12 6 1 eee (Be eal be, Hh 
Falls and Slips— 

(a): Falls on’same level.....52 5% 3.2 css nis 0: ayuda sess Sak ells conn Ie el ts ll nee Tc ee Ie |e eee | a | a | | 

(o) iHallsctoxdittenentillev.elsinssd-enceeeeeeaeennee re clemee 1 Pa a) |) A183 1 82 2 40 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions.| 2 |....].... 1 Ata. || een ae ON raed hrc el ay 17 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 

WISGASES S35 62225 Gelaeesccca soe loka bie eal ae a eee eee 11 5 RY cea In eiaeills Aa-olloee sihaacelinos 16 
HlectriesCurrent.a.. sen eons fee ee eee 172 cere ee | Soe 4 6 A so ohnatae | Mee eae Hl 16 
OviGr-Oxer tioning cfs ee ak cei esses Shere ore re Le 1 1 Alea wR extant 2 5 
Miscellaneous; Accidents’, cacao ee eae ee ee ty) | eel eee onc enc] | ee mere feet 1 1 3 

Total, Second Quarter—1959.................. 13 | 380} 37 | 39} 34 | 46 9 30 6 1 9 254 
Total, Second Quarter—1958.................. 26 | 34 | 20 | 43 | 38 | 80 5 49 8 TP ie20) 324 
TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1959 
= Pere F : : ; A] 
Seem etiro es ore pc eos) is lS 
a A ae Z o ‘S) = 3) < -Q Z HB 
Agriculture. (isi 1iers.<ccks Giese eae | ae ene cela eee anes 2 a 1 2 oy? eae eae 13 
DiGi os NG a nner, Oe |e ieee esl oe ene |e ae 2 3. ates 1 1 ZO Mi eee 30 
ishing andra pping ae eee eee el meee 2 1 hE ae ea Geen Wari eet bonne Co aetlnee. ce alfenc wc 37 
Mining and Quarrying............... ON siren 3 pe 4 19 2 1S eee OURS Sera 39 
Miamuf aie uthiney vce iter eect ene eee ere 1 il 3 LS ian | Severe aa eee Qik ex erne 34 
Construction eee oer oe eee 22 Hie ees 3 1 id iy 5 4 1 Gaal ae 46 
Baiblie: Utilities... goose ee ele er eee 7 Cee 1 3 HW IP nee fk 2 Ll. Me 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TTVUNI CA GION SMa ere a ec eee reel cee ee 3 a 11 . i € 
DELLS: eesti eae ete ar Se iAok oi aN | eI t's | 2 a 5 RF rota Ri cone hcaees ties sea. ‘ 
POW AR COS 2 9 554: dase lesa issavarta ee ROR aan tne ace eee HD Sh sain ssl ce ones kecereueeess | Cae Retin | ee arene | eee 1 
SOD VEO. ova. cnie! obo atasell ev ere Rebetika as a 4 A ae eee 1 A, al eee Sh 9 
Unclassified . 0.2. .cic.cccsrecns scays|\<aseyadttind le ce gue lle's wal OUT ccc hecalt declare onl manne lait nn eee 

Obey tie oreter eee ee 3 2 11 36 24 87 12 13 6 GO Bal apres 254* 


* Of this total 165 fatalities were reported by the 10 provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 89 were obtained from other, non-official sources. 
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Salaries, etc., of Women University Teachers (p. 1169 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


Employment fell off between September and October, but not as much 
as usual at this time of the year. Allowing for average seasonal change, 
employment in October was somewhat higher than in September, a continuation 
of the irregular upward movement that has been evident since the beginning 
of the year. The margin over last year was maintained at about 3 per cent, 
with gains in all regions and in most industries. 

During the month activity fell off most noticeably in farming areas. Early 
snowfall in the Prairie Provinces badly disrupted harvest operations and caused 
a considerable crop loss. However, the cut-back in farm employment in the 
region was about the same as the average of the past four years. In all 
regions the decline in farm employment over the month amounted to 52,000, 
which again was close to the four-year average. 

Increased labour demands in other industries reduced the over-all employ- 
ment decline. The main strength was in retail trade, most stores evidently 
anticipating a heavy Christmas trade. Hiring of forestry workers in Quebec 
and northern Ontario was also considerably more active than last year. In 
non-farm industries as a whole the margin over last year was a substantial 4.3 
per cent. 

Since mid-year the growth of the labour force (seasonal variations apart) 
has picked up slightly after having been fairly stable during the first six months. 
The year-to-year increase over the most recent four-month period has equalled 
the long-term average of 2 per cent. The main factor in the recent rise in 
the growth rate appears to be that the number of young people reaching 
working age is increasing more rapidly than in the recent past. Of the entire 
working-age population, the proportion participating in the labour force did 
not change significantly during this period. Nor has immigration made any 
significant contribution to the labour force in this period: in the third quarter 
the number of arrivals was down to 28,000, the lowest third-quarter total 
Silele: IR Ry, 

The latter half of the month was featured by a slackening in automobile 
production brought about by the U.S. steel strike and the resulting shortages 
of imported steel components. In all, layoffs attributable directly or indirectly 
to the steel strike amounted to more than 12,000 workers. These layoffs were 
not reflected in the October labour force estimates but will likely show up 
in the November figures. 

Unemployment increased moderately between September and October, 
layoffs in Ontario contributing to a somewhat accelerated rise towards the end 
of the month. As measured by the number of those “without jobs and seeking 
work,” unemployment at mid-month totalled 237,000, up 24,000 over the 
month but 76,000 less than last year. The numbers on temporary layoff and 
on short time were down slightly from a year ago. The average duration was 
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== about the same as last year: of those 
| without jobs in October, 90,000 had 
been seeking work for less than one 
month, 87,000 from one to three months 
and 60,000 for four months or more. 
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NES Operations Reflect 
Demand for Workers 


The strengthening demand for la- 
bour this year has been reflected in the 
placement operations of the National 
Employment Service. This year, vacan- 
cies reported by employers were from 
12 to 35 per cent above the correspond- 
ing monthly totals of 1958. The greatest 
relative increases occurred in August and 
September; in October there was a drop, 
although the total was still well ahead of 
a year earlier. As a consequence of 
the increase in vacancies reported, the 
number of vacancies not filled and re- 
maining on file was also higher than 
in 1958. 


At the end of October the industry 
providing the biggest year-to-year in- 
crease in employment opportunities was forestry, the number of workers still 
required being several times last year’s low figure. Transportation and con- 
struction vacancies were up about 80 and 65 per cent respectively. Mining, 
manufacturing, and trade vacancies on file increased in the 12-month period 
by roughly 50 per cent, which percentage was near the national average for 
all industries. The increase in services amounted to about 30 per cent, while 
agricultural vacancies showed a small drop from last year. 


At the end of October, Quebec and the Pacific region, where forestry 
is relatively important, registered the largest increases over the 1958 vacancies 
on file, with changes amounting to about 90 per cent and 50 per cent respec- 
tively. The Prairie, Ontario and Atlantic regions followed in that order with 
increases of 30 to 40 per cent. 
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Industrial, Regional Developments since 1957 


A review of past changes in employment reveals a considerable difference 
in the impact of the recession on various industrial and geographic sectors of 
the country. Most noticeable is the disproportionate growth in the service 
industry in the Prairie region, and in the number of women with jobs. This 
is not too readily apparent in comparison with last year but is clearly revealed 
when present employment levels are compared with those of two years ago 
(see table). 

During the past year, recovery has been concentrated in the goods- 
producing industries. Within this group, production and employment gains 
have been fairly widespread. Of the 17 major industries that make up the 
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index of manufacturing production, only four failed to show higher levels 
of output in August than at the turn of the year and, in one of these, the 
decline reflected the industrial dispute on the West Coast rather than any 
slackening in demand. In goods-producing industries other than manufac- 
turing, coal mining was about the only major industry to suffer a serious 
setback. In the remainder, production and employment are currently higher 


or only slightly lower than a year ago. Forestry and construction have both 
made notable gains over the year. 


Employment Changes 1957-1959* 
October, 1957 October, 1959 Change 


000’s 000’s 000’s 

Tie llow 5 ee Sa oe 5,880 6,053 +173 
Non-Agricultural Industries ........ et si) See. +218 
CNOHT OTS oy Ha ee 743 698 — 45 
VGMIUEACCITIN Geir. Wht Is! aciting ion re 1,543 + 25 
POU STIG OLIM er aes Sse at ES 503 503 — 
BLAS eles een ie sei ed 919 O75 + 56 
STG GR sabi lt abi se ae 1228 Aho lew +144 
INSELS! ope GES 1 a 0 2 i 2 a 4,440 4,504 + 64 
SG alcmnseminee oo Aiea. 1,440 1,549 +109 
ae ne ano eos 530 Soe 
COME SS * (Sie ne ae eee 1,620 G73 + 53 
Wit cicmey Bit Bee eet shy 2,186 2,242 + 56 
RIMICMrey, Ae ahicce tO RR ee 1,024 1,065 + 41 
EY CTVE eo ly he ha 521 543 + 22 





*DBS Labour Force Survey. 


The importance of the trade and service industries in maintaining the 
total demand for labour during the recession is clearly illustrated by comparing 
current employment with that of two years ago. Since 1957 employment in 
these two industries has expanded by 6 per cent and 12 per cent respectively, 
and has accounted for 200,000 of the net employment increase of 218,000 
in non-farm industries. In the rapidly expanding service industry, about four 
fifths of the gain has been in community service and government. 

Over the two-year period, women’s employment has grown by 8 per 
cent, compared with an increase of a little over 1 per cent for males. This 
reflects, to a large extent, the rapid growth of services and trade, since these 
industries employ a relatively high proportion of female workers. 

The four western provinces have enjoyed the greatest relative employment 
expansion. In the Prairie region, which was only mildly affected by the 
recession, the gains have been particularly impressive. Moreover, the shift 
from farm to non-farm industries has been more marked in this region than in 
any other. A comparison of non-farm employment over the past two years 
shows that the Prairie region has increased by 10 per cent, the Quebec and 
Pacific regions by 4 per cent, Ontario by 3 per cent and the Atlantic region 
by 1 per cent. 
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The recovery of the past year, particularly in manufacturing, has had a 
marked impact in Ontario and Quebec, boosting employment levels above their 
1957 levels by margins of 2 to 3 per cent. In the Atlantic region, however, the 
additional demands of the past year have been just strong enough to recoup 


the employment losses of last year. 


Farm Labour Employment in 1959 
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Employment in primary agricul- 
ture continued to decline in 1959, but 
the rate of decline was much slower 
than it has been in any year since 
1955. From January to October this 
year the number of persons with jobs 
in agriculture averaged 706,000, com- 
pared with 726,000 for the same ten 
months in 1958 and 758,000 during 
the comparable period of 1957. On 
a percentage basis the decline between 


1958 and 1959 has averaged only 2.8 
per cent, compared with a 4.2 per 
cent decline between 1957 and 1958. 


Although the numbers of self- 
employed farm operators and unpaid 
family workers continued to decline, 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in the number of paid workers employed in agriculture this year. During 
the first nine months of 1959 there was an average of 113,000 paid workers 
on farms in Canada, compared with an average of 100,000 during the same 
period of 1958. On a regional basis, the increase in paid farm workers was 
largest in Quebec but, except for the Maritime Provinces, there was some 
increase in the other regions as well. 


One of the interesting features of farm employment in 1958 was the 
increase in female workers over the number employed in other recent years. 
This trend was reversed in 1959. During the first ten months of 1959 the 
number of women with jobs in agriculture declined to 51,000 from the 
average of 55,000 for the same period of 1958. Despite this decline, however, 
the number of female workers remained higher than it has been in other 
years since 1953. 


During the first six months of 1959, net income of farm operators from 
farm production was $177 million, compared with $143 million for the same 
period of 1958. The gain in net income was largely due to higher cash 
returns from sales of flaxseed, tobacco, barley, hogs, poultry meat and dairy 
products, and larger Canadian Wheat Board payments on previous years’ grain 
crops. In addition, farmers in the Prairie Provinces had higher receipts than 
during the first six months of 1958, under the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act and the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payments. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 1959 

















METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


New Westminster 


Windsor 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 

Vancouver- 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 


SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 























MINOR AREAS _ 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


a a 























Brantford Corner Brook 
ornwall Farnham-Granby 
JOLIETTE <—} Fort William- 
Lac St. Jean Port Arthur 
New Glasgow Guelph 
Oshawa Kingston 
Peterborough Kitchener 
Rouyn-Val d’Or London 
Shawinigan Moncton 
Sherbrooke Niagara Peninsula 
TROIS RIVIERES <—| Saint John 
Victoria Sarnia 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Barrie Brandon 
THETFORD- Chatham 
MEGANTIC- Charlottetown 
ST. GEORGES <—| Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Brampton Bathurst 
BRIDGEWATER <—/ Beauharnois 
Newcastle Belleville-Trenton 
OKANAGAN Bracebridge 
VALLEY <——| Campbellton 
PORTAGE LA Central Vancouver 
PRAIRIE <— Island 
Prince George Chilliwack 
PRINCE RUPERT ~<—| Cranbrook 
RIMOUSKI <—/ Dauphin 
STE. AGATHE- Dawson Creek 
ST. JEROME <—| Drumheller 
St. Hyacinthe Drummondville 
ST. JEAN <——| Edmundston 
ST. STEPHEN <——| Fredericton 
SOREL <— | Galt 
Valleyfield Gaspé 
VICTORIAVILLE <—! Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Quebec North Shore 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Summerside 





Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 














—-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 





ATLANTIC 
eee Geemarc Employment in the Atlantic region 
ere 1957 - 58 - 59 | remained stable during October. An 
Original data = Seasonally adjusted : estimated 5 30,000 persons had jobs, 





25,000 more than a year before. The 


575,000 Labour Force ze 5 3 A : 
550,000 | construction industry showed continuing 
ee | | strength, resulting in a strong demand 
f= 500,000 }———— o 


| for skilled tradesmen in all parts of the 
| _ 550,000 With Jobs | region. The most significant development 
PSs in manufacturing during the month was 
Bila po a he the rising trend of production in the iron 
and steel products industry. At the Syd- 
With Jobs: ney steel plant production rose to 85 
sues ees : per cent of capacity, bringing about an 
increase in employment; altogether some 
ee 350 workers have been recalled at this 
plant since the beginning of the year. 
Increased construction activity was 
the dominant factor in the year-to-year 
employment expansion. In all four provinces in the region the construction 
industry was more active than in the previous year. There was an improvement 
in residential and non-residential construction alike. In contrast to other 
parts of Canada, the number of housing units started has remained ahead of 


last year. 
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Manufacturing employment in the region was slightly higher than last 
year, with pulp and paper mills, saw and planing mills showing the largest 
gains. Employment in the iron and steel industry was close to last year’s level 
but well below the pre-recession peak. Shipyard activity was considerably 
lower than a year ago. 


The trade, service and distributive industries expanded over the year 
in all four provinces. Employment in forestry also showed some improvement, 
although it was still well below the 1956-58 average. Coal mining employment 
showed a sizable year-to-year decline; at latest report it was 11 per cent lower 
than last year. 


Unemployment in the region was sharply lower than last year in almost 
all areas. Only two areas were reclassified during the month, both to a category 
denoting higher unemployment. At the end of October, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus,:0) (2). 
in moderate surplus, 4 (14); in balance, 17 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment was maintained 
at a high level in this area. The construction industry was buoyant, registering 
a year-to-year employment gain of 45 per cent. The outlook in mining improved 
following the recent announcement that no further production cutbacks would 
be made at the Bell Island mines during the balance of the year; these ore 
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LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 




















Labour Surplus a a ht Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
October | October | October | October | October | October | October | October 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
MetROpOl ban meteemee eprint ee ois — 1 2 5 10 6 — — 
Vea Orslmeustriail scene siete cis < _ 1 12 21 14 4 — _— 
Major Agricultural............. — ~— 2 3 12 11 — oa 
INEST OT Spey cates aici eiares 3 siak=/sysvay's/sisiwters — 2 15 33 43 23 — _ 
Total — 4 31 62 79 44 — — 





mines have been experiencing a series of shutdowns since mid-1958. Total 
industrial employment was about 10 per cent higher than a year before. 
Unemployment in October was markedly lower than last year; registrations at 
the NES office were down more than one-third. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. The employment situation 
changed little during October. Job opportunities were more plentiful than 
a year before in almost all industries. Shipbuilding was an exception; the 
work force was only 60 per cent of the year-earlier figure. The most marked 
improvement over the year occurred in construction. As a result of the high 
level of construction activity, shortages of certain skilled tradesmen have 
developed during the past few months; plasterers, bricklayers and stone masons, 
in particular, were scarce. 


Bridgewater and Woodstock (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 











QUEBEC 
Employment declined seasonally in Pet ee ne Cee 
the Quebec region between September 1957 - 58 - 59 
and October. In October, the number of ———— Original dota Seasonally odjusted 
persons with jobs was estimated at 1,673,- eS SAO 
000, some 18,000 fewer than in Septem- 1,750,000 4 
ber but 38,000 more than a year earlier. | 170%) 


Two thirds of the decline in October | Persons 


occurred in farm employment; the amount |, s50.000 
of the decrease was about the same | 1.0000 
































as the previous three-year average for | (27% 

this month. | 1,450,000 
Employment in non-farm industries ree aan 

in Quebec increased by some 54,000 or | 1450.0 

about 3.7 per cent over the year, com- | ;3:o.0. 

pared with the 4.3 per cent increase for “a0, o00| 

Canada as a whole. Almost all indus- | vein aa oD 





tries in the region contributed to this 
increase. 

In the mining industry, the iron ore sector was the biggest contributor 
to the rise in employment. Iron ore shipments during the first nine months of 
the year from mines in Quebec totalled 8.3 million tons compared with 4.5 
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million tons a year ago, an increase of 84 per cent. In asbestos mining, 
production and employment have also been maintained at a higher level than 
last year. 

Employment in forest industries continued to increase seasonally and 
was at a markedly higher level than a year ago; layoffs in sawmills were more 
than offset by new hirings in pulpwood logging. 

Total construction employment continued at a slightly lower level than 
a year earlier, although well maintained for this time of the year. Residential 
building, which was lower than a year ago during the late summer months, 
showed a non-seasonal increase in October. Recent starts of several large 
projects helped to maintain a high level of activity in non-residential con- 
struction. In the Lac St. Jean district work is being resumed, after a delay 
of two years, on a $20 million project to divert the Onestagan River to feed 
the Chute des Passes reservoir. Work started also at the new hydro electric 
project on the Ottawa River. At Sorel, commercial and industrial projects 
underway amounted to about $30 million. 

Employment in manufacturing remained at a higher level than last year, 
with increased activity in nearly all of its components. There were the 
customary staff reductions for this time of the year in secondary textile plants, 
the leather industry and the shipyards. The Aluminum Company of Canada 
at Arvida reopened a pot-line at an aluminum smelter and recalled 125 
employees. 

Production was well maintained in the pulp and paper industry. Newsprint 
shipments to all markets in the January-September period were 4.7 per cent 
higher than in the same period in 1958. The increase in production, however, 
was not reflected in an equal gain in employment; at latest report employment 
in the industry was only 1 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

Unemployment increased moderately in the region but was well below 
the level of the previous year. At the end of October, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 0 (1); 
in moderate surplus, 14 (19); in balance, 10 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal and Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. There was 
a slight increase in unemployment in both areas due to seasonal factors. 
Joliette and Trois Rivieres (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. Seasonal layoffs in the construction industry and also in clothing 
and paper plants contributed to the reclassification. 

Thetiord Mines-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural) was reclassified 
from Group 3 to Group 2. The reclassification was mainly due to a temporary 
layoff of about 600 asbestos miners, as well as seasonal staff reductions in 
saw mills, dairy plants and in the construction industry. 

Rimouski, Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome, St. Jean, Sorel and Victoriaville (minor) 
were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Seasonal declines in construction 
activity, in clothing plants and shipyards were the main contributing factors. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario was estimated at 2,242,000 in October, up 
17,000 from September and 76,000 from a year earlier. The increase during 
the month was entirely in non-farm industries, more than offsetting a small 
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decline in farm employment. Most of 
the gain was in women’s employment, 
reportedly because of a brisk demand for 
retail sales help, and a later-than-usual 
processing period for fruits and vege- 
tables in some districts. 


Employment in the region was 34 
per cent higher than last year, with 
increases in almost all industries. The 
increase from October 1957 was 2.5 per 
cent, and occurred mainly in trade, 
finance, and services. Among the goods- 
producing industries, the only substantial 
margin over 1957 was in the mining 
industry (mainly uranium mining) and 
in the production of iron and _ steel 
products (mainly because of a recovery 
in agricultural implements ). 


The transportation equipment industry group remained at a lower level 
than last year, the latest reported figures indicating a gap of 17 per cent. 
The loss in jobs was mostly in aircraft manufacturing and, to a smaller extent, 
in the manufacture of railway rolling stock. The automobile industry was 
employing more workers than last year, although not as many more as the 
gain in output (one-third in October) would indicate. Operations fell off 
towards the end of the month as a result of the U.S. steel strike; layoffs 
attributable directly or indirectly to steel shortages amounted in late October 
and early November to about 11,000 workers. Most of the workers released 
were in Oshawa and in the Niagara Peninsula. 


Apart from these centres, slackening in activity was confined mainly to 
agricultural areas. In the northern parts of the province, labour demand 
was generally more buoyant than last year, particularly in forestry. Altogether, 
unemployment was considerably lower than last year in one third of the 34 
labour market areas of the region. The classification of these areas at the 
end of October was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 7 (18); in balance, 27 Cle 
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Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment was slightly higher 
than last year in all industries except aircraft, clothing, and public utilities 
operations. In Weston, where most of the aircraft workers are located, unem- 
ployment was still much higher than a year ago. In most other parts of the 
area, hiring held up well for the time of year and staffs generally were reported 
to be higher than a year earlier. Registrations at all NES offices in the area 
were 9 per cent lower than last year. 

Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Industrial employment in 
August was up more than 10 per cent over last year, with gains in auto manu- 
facturing, fruit and vegetable manufacturing and iron and steel products. 
Unemployment was lower than at any corresponding period in the past four 
years; registrations were only a little more than two thirds of the year-earlier 


total. 
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Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Steel production continued 
at capacity levels, and plans for immediate expansion were announced during 
the month. Total employment in the area has advanced steadily through the 
year, in spite of a drop in the number employed in clothing and textiles. Upon 
completion of an order for railway box cars, National Steel Car Corporation 
started a progressive release of 750 workers at the month-end. Unemployment 
in October was a little higher than in September and much lower, of course, 
than a year ago, when the steel strike was on. 

Oshawa (major industrial) remained in Group 2. A shortage of imported 
steel resulted in a layoff of some 8,000 workers at the end of the month. Apart 
from this temporary hold-up in production, the employment picture in the 
area is far brighter than last year. Unemployment was down to less than 
half the year-earlier figure. There were reported shortages of engineers, and 
skilled tradesmen in automobile manufacturing and other industries. 

Niagara Peninsula (major industrial) remained in Group 3. Two thousand 
workers were released by McKinnon Industries Ltd. at the month-end because 
of the U.S. steel strike, and another 600 were scheduled to be laid off early 
in November. Before these layoffs, employment in the area was well above 
the year-earlier figure, in spite of a marked drop in construction. 


PRAIRIE 


EE Extremely wet weather continued 
from September through October in the 
Prairie Provinces. Several snowstorms 
diminished prospects of harvesting the 
substantial part of the crop still on the 
1,050,000 | | ground and more of the farm labour force 
ais r | was released. These layoffs, roughly 
Ravens equal to the usual after-harvest changes 
TRON ee | . in October, brought the estimate of job 
1,000, 000+ = \ holders in the region down by 26,000 to 
= 1,065,000. Non-farm employment held 
steady from the month before and was 

eecda | 45,000 higher than in October 1958. 
le Non-agricultural employment was 
sustained by buoyancy in manufacturing 

: and construction; the seasonal declines 
srs | in these industries did not appear as 

LS oo rly as usual this year. They held neat 
the record employment level of August, when manufacturing was higher by 
5 per cent over 1958 and by 3 per cent over 1957; construction showed a 
gain of 12 per cent over 1958 and 17 per cent over 1957. 

The movement of oil drilling rigs was restricted in some parts of the 
region by soft ground. Although the number of rigs in operation was up by 
15 per cent from the same time last year and by 5 per cent from last month, 
exploration crews were down by one-third over the year and by 10 per cent 
from mid-summer. 

In the irrigated area of southern Alberta, the harvesting of sugar beets 
and other crops proceeded through the month in spite of bad weather, and 
canneries were nearing completion of their schedules, having been in full 
operation since the middle of August. The sugar beet factories were employing 
about three times the normal complement of workers. 
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Unemployment began its seasonal increase during the month, with the 
largest relative changes in smaller centres mainly dependent on agriculture. 
In larger centres also, unemployment increased as a result of a movement of 
men from farms to look for work, chiefly in construction and forestry. One 
labour market area was reclassified from the balanced to the moderate labour 
surplus category. At the end of October the classification of the 20 areas 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 1 (4); 
moe balance. 19° (16): 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary and Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Manufacturers, 
particularly of clothing, experienced high levels of activity, with employment 
in the industry almost 10 per cent higher than a year earlier in both centres. 
Iron and steel plants were generally busy except for some producers of 
specialized products. Bad roads temporarily affected some saw and planer 
mills. Inland water transportation in the north ceased for the winter, many 
of the men laid off being absorbed into work such as logging and wood cutting. 
Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment in smaller manu- 
facturing concerns was stronger than usual in October. Minor shortages of 
steel occurred; the end of seasonal production in some of the needle trades 
reduced slightly the demand for workers. In the north, men were being laid 
off at Kelsey as the large hydro project neared completion but a heavy con- 
struction schedule is expected to be maintained through the winter at Thompson. 
Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 3. Layoffs 
continued at the bus and aircraft plant. Grain elevators hired some men; 
prairie crop losses were not expected to have any immediate effect. Roughly 
double last year’s totals of iron ore were mined and shipped through the 
Lakehead this year to the end of October. 

Saskatoon (major agricultural) remained in Group 3. Earth moving operations 
at the dam on the South Saskatchewan River ended in October but other 
construction is to continue through the winter. Longshoremen and other 
workers returned from Churchill at the end of a record navigation season. 
Portage la Prairie (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Very 
heavy snow caused a marked decline in employment in agriculture and con- 
struction. 


PACIFIC 


Employment was relatively stable in the Pacific region during October. 
Non-agricultural industries accounted for virtually all of the 26,000 increase 
from October 1958, which brought the employment total to 543,000. Over 
the month the number of farm workers declined slightly but this decrease 
was offset by a gain in other industries as the settlement in mid-September of 
the coastal lumber workers’ strike continued to add buoyancy to economic 
activity. 

Vegetable and apple picking neared completion at the end of the month. 
Wet weather caused delays in the gathering of hay crops for stock ranches, 
especially in the northern part of the region, and some spoilage occurred. 
Salmon, herring, and other fishing catches were generally good. 

The backlog of demand for lumber resulting from the mid-summer strike 
in logging, sawmilling, shingle production and plywood manufacturing kept these 
industries at high employment levels through the month. Sawyers for shingle 
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mills and riggers were in short supply. 
Some weakening in lumber prices was 
evident, but this had no visible effect on 
the demand for workers. 

In manufacturing other than saw- 
milling and plywood production some 
opposing trends were evident. Demand 
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for pulp and paper was higher in Oc- 
tober, and fish, vegetable, and fruit 
processing plants were busy until late in 
the month, when some layoffs occurred. 
Some garment manufacturers experienced 
difficulty in locating sufficient trained 
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| 300.000 | fos SR personnel to meet heavy production 
| 475,000 : 
pee ' | schedules and makers of laminated 
: Pid | wood products and furniture were at 
JFMAMJJASOND o e 
1957 195801959 top capacity filling orders that had accu- 


mulated earlier. Aluminum production 
at Kitimat increased, resulting in some movement of workers from other parts 
of the region. The favourable employment levels in machine shops supplying 
equipment for the lumbering industry continued from the month before, but 
some layoffs took place in plants serving the shipbuilding industry and where 
work was being completed on steel for some large projects such as the Second 
Narrows bridge. Minor production difficulties also developed as a result of 
the steel strike in the United States. Further layoffs took place in shipyards, 
where repair work accounted for most of the business on hand. 


The mining of coal and iron for export to Japan increased. In oil drilling, 
the number of rigs in operation was well up from a year earlier. Construction 
was at a favourable seasonal level in spite of wet weather and some decline 
recently in housing starts. More than 500 men were employed at the site 
of a pulp mill under construction near Castlegar. 


Two labour market areas were reclassified during the month into categories 
of increased unemployment. At the end of October the 11 area classifications 
were as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 5 (7); 
in balance, 6 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) and Victoria (major industrial) 
remained in Group 2. Layoffs took place in shipyards and in catering estab- 
lishments but generally industrial employment remained firm. There was some 
drift of workers from farms to look for winter work. Coastal ferries reduced 
staff on change-over to winter schedules. Terminal elevators rehired employees 
laid off during the summer as grain began to arrive in quantity. 


Okanagan Valley (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Agricul- 
tural employment declined seasonally on completion of outdoor work, only 
some apple picking remaining. Lumbering was curtailed somewhat by wet 
weather. 

Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2 due to a 
seasonal layoff of fish-processing plant workers. Activity in logging continued 
strong and there was some movement of workers to camps on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 15, 1959) 





Amount 


6, 290, 000 
6,053, 000 

698, 000 
5,395, 000 
4,921,000 


67, 000 
1,932, 000 
14, 000 
412,000 


237, 000 


26, 200 
79,300 
96, 400 
31, 900 
36, 900 
270, 700 


201, 598 


$13,371,386 


124.2 
113.4 


85,355 
43, 943 


Num Derol cases mk progress: ..0....- crewsre is | |[pe aces 24. en |e atte gee ale Se Rieter wale en Cea ela aie wale oa de 
Iii poeOl Wor lcerstin vol viodinn. Sxctscie vee ele che ag es ts caniftgetas bee tree hy. otal ocietvian ay nism are o alm aeeeks 





Principal Items Date 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force ()..........05 cele Oct. 17 
Fava srel ately iag ala 08 (0) 6c per a a a ae Octale 
JECTS tal oes et Oct. 17 
PioTEe SBICULLOL Orpen bit cat ns 2% ashe 4 0s Oct. 17 
Tey NPAC Tg chee ho, ao ee Oct. 17 
Usually work 35 hours or mMiore........... Octe 17. 
Atework oo hours OF MOLre. :..). 65... 5 es Octal? 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover.| Oct. 17 
HOM OUICT TEASON G1 sis asc. 5- «aye crm eos <dvae = Oct. 17 
Not at work due totemporary layoff....} Oct. 17 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... Oct. 17 
Without jobs and seeking work...... ay as Aer Oct. 17 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

EASIER Ride pteae U5 Ske SO eer Oct. 15 

UO MOCH ETRE aeT REGIE ed PG IF ee RE ond «3 Cetra 

RT het LO Mp ey eres yw ones bagsho as be ales Oct. 15 

iat RTS Ie eer, Pann ues IO UONE Mla co hele Hares Oct. 15 

SERS RENAE yo 4 PAPA ec Oct. 15 

Ocal eal ereriOus sake ake Rade cs. ae Oct. 15 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Fit PEPE Te. s cte tad fea soe Pe NORRIE a BS Sept. 30 
FATaomny of benelt pay Ments. «.. <2. 22-6 sf. a s0: Sept 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... August 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... August 
Vaan OTATLON Ae te perre ok oc Pace tere eh ease 1st9mos/59 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st9mos/59 

Conciliation Services 
Strikes and Lockouts 
SEBLIcEsaUClOGKOlUS sse.dack an foes vere pea October 
Rio wols WOEKGLS INVOLV CU gr t- nas oleae s re October 
WTPAtIOUO am CAV Gets cei ses caplet eet oe October 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... August 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...........---. August 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... August 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)..........---. August 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... October 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100).... August 
Total labour income..........-------- $000,000) August 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100).........-.+---+05- September 
iM ov GSTS Aligbo 2.5 Nenlor aono oD eect onan September 
Dire bles stant fcc rea ie ile he han emm tes September 
Mons Durables asesinv sero ie se ie Sa ones September 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a 
See also inside back cover. 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(b) See inside back cover. 


(c) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours because Thanksgiving Day came in the survey week. 


29 
7,100 
67,012 


$73.46 
$1.70 
41.0 
$69. 66 
128.0 
132.0 
1, 520 


WV AISS: 
153.6 
149.0 
157.6 


Percentage Change 
From 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 

0.0 + 1.8 
— 0.4 + 3.2 
— 6.9 — 4.3 
+ 0.5 + 4.3 
+ 0.2 + 4.9 
— 1.2 + 3.0 
(c)| —382.5 + 4.3 (ce) 
+11.7 —10.7 
(c)| -+ 626.3 + 1.1 (c) 
+16.7 —12.5 
+11.7 + 7.0 
+11.3 —24.3 
+ 4.0 —20.9 
+1 5.39 —22.6 
+ 1.5 —22.5 
+14.3 —17.8 
+ 3.7 —15.8 
+ 4.7 —21.0 
— 4.0 —28.7 
+ 1.9 —32.7 
+ 0.9 + 2.0 
+ 1.1 + 1.7 
— —14.8 
— —16.2 
—12.1 —39.6 
—76.4 —82.9 
—76.3 —92.2 
— 0.4 + 3.9 
— 0.6 + 3.7 
+ 0.5 + 1.0 
— 0.4 + 4.6 
+ 0.7 + 1.6 
— 0.8 + 3.6 
+ 0.8 sn thew 
+ 5.8 Si RU 
+ 5.3 + 7.9 
+ 8.1 +10.6 
+ 3.1 + 5.8 
monthly 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During October, 78 major agreements covering bargaining units of 500 
or more workers were in various stages of negotiation. The sole work stoppage 
was at the Dominion Textiles mill in Magog, where the strike called by the 
National Catholic Textile Federation in September continued without promise 
of early settlement. In addition, negotiations were due to start in November 
between Canadian railways and the 15 unions representing approximately 
115,000 non-operating employees. 

One of the major settlements during the month was reached when Duplate 
Canada Limited, manufacturers of glass for Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler, 
signed a general agreement with the United Auto Workers representing a total 
of 1,000 employees in the Oshawa, Oakville and Windsor plants. At each of the 
three plants the general agreement was modified to deal with local problems. The 
agreements provided an increase of 18 cents an hour over three years, made 
up of 6 cents an hour retroactive to September 7, 1959, plus two additional 
6-cent increases effective September 6, 1960 and September 6, 1961. The 
company agreed to pay the current cost of the welfare program, which included 
insurance, hospitalization, and medical care, on the understanding that any 
future increase in the costs of these plans are to be borne by the employees. 
The vacation schedule was changed from 3 weeks after 15 years of service 
to 3 weeks after 13 years. 

During October, the Canadan Brotherhood of Ralway, Transport, and 
General Workers and the CNR hotels reached an agreement with the aid 
of a conciliation officer. Approximately 1,630 employees were affected by 
the 33-month agreements signed with the Bessborough Hotel, the Fort 
Garry Hotel, the Chateau Laurier Hotel, the Charlottetown Hotel, Jasper Park 
Lodge and Hotel Vancouver. Of the six hotels, only the Chateau Laurier and 
Hotel Vancouver had more than 500 employees and thus the other four hotels 
have been omitted from the monthly listing in the “Collective Bargaining Scene.” 
Bargaining continued during the month between the same union and represen- 
tatives from the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec City and the Empress Hotel in 
Victoria, B.C., both of which are CPR hotels. 


Among the negotiations listed at the conciliation officer stage this month, 
those between the Consumers Gas Company and the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union proceeded to a conciliation board at the end of October. The 
union reportedly asked for a 10-per-cent general wage increase. Coupled with 
the monetary demands was a request that the life insurance coverage, paid 
jointly by the company and the employees, be increased from $3,000 to 
$5,000. Furthermore, the union asked for 3 weeks paid vacation after 10 
years service and 4 weeks after 20 years in lieu of the present provisions for 
3 weeks after 15 years and 4 weeks after 30 years. 


A major issue in the dispute was the rate of pay for company employees 
in Ontario areas such as Georgian Bay, Lindsay, Peterborough, and Brockville. 
The union contended that in a province-wide agreement all workers are entitled 
to Toronto rates, whereas the company’s stand was that local rates should 
prevail. 
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Little progress was made during the month in negotiations for new 
agreements conducted in the Quebec textile industry. Post-conciliation bar- 
gaining between the National Catholic Textile Federation and the Dominion 
Textiles Company plants at Drummondville, Sherbrooke, and Montmorency 
failed to produce a mutually acceptable formula for agreement. The 1,800 
members of the Magog plant continued the strike that was called during 
September. Meanwhile, a conciliation board was preparing a report regarding 
the dispute between the same company and the United Textile Workers of 
America. It was reported that officials of the Textile Federation and the 
United Textile Workers, both of which are certified bargaining agents for 
employees in the Dominion Textiles mills, met to discuss the possibility of jomt 
action to hasten the settlement of their oustanding differences with the company. 


Collective bargaining was begun by the Textile Workers Union of America 
for a new contract with the Regent Knitting Mills of St. Jerome, Que. In 
Drummondville, the same union failed to reach an agreement with Canadian 
Celanese and reportedly applied for the services of a conciliation officer. The 
union asked for a general wage increase of 10 cents an hour with a reduction 
in the work week to 40 hours without change in take-home pay. The com- 
pany maintained that a general wage increase would not be justified, since 
all employees could be expected to receive increased incomes resulting from 
the proposed introduction of revised standards and methods of production, 
which the company claimed would materially increase productivity. The union 
contended that the resulting added income should be considered separately 
from a general wage increase. It was their view that additional profits accruing 
from improved productivity should be shared by both the company and its 
employees and insisted that a general wage increase should be provided 
irrespective of the over-all effects that could be expected from improved 
production methods. 

Appearing in this review is the first of a planned series of tabulations 
based on major collective agreements covering bargaining units with 500 or 
more employees. The tabulation presented this month is a review of the 
wage settlements in the major agreements signed during the first half of 1959, 
exclusive of the construction industry and those settlements in which wages 
are based on piece rates only. 

More than 218,000 employees were affected by 144 major agreements 
signed in Canada during the period under review. Nearly 65 per cent of the 
total were for terms of approximately two to three years, with two-year con- 
tracts predominant. The remaining 35 per cent were agreements covering 
a period of one year. 

In nearly two thirds of the one-year settlements, increases in the base 
rates were from 5 cents to 9.9 cents an hour. Four major one-year agreements, 
two of which were in coal mining, did not provide for any wage increases. 
More than half of the two-year settlements granted increases in the base rate 
ranging from 10 cents to 19.9 cents an hour over the life of the agreements, 
while nearly three quarters of the major three-year agreements provided for 
increases in the base rates ranging from 15 cents to 30 cents an hour over the 
three-year period. 

Of the 144 major settlements negotiated during the first six months 
this year, 77 were signed in manufacturing industries. These were distributed 
as follows: transportation equipment, 16; iron and steel products, 11; electric 
apparatus and supplies, 8; foods and beverages, 7; rubber products, 7; printing 
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and publishing, 5; wood products, 4; chemical products, 4; textiles, 3; and 
the remainder in the tobacco, leather products, clothing, paper products, non- 
ferrous metal products, non-metallic mineral products, petroleum products, 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


There were 20 major settlements in the service industries, covering more 
than 23,000 employees. Of these, 11 agreements covering 15,000 workers 
were with municipal authorities, 5 agreements covering approximately 5,000 
employees were with hospitals, and the remainder were in other areas of the 
service industry. Twenty of the major agreements were in the transportation, 
storage and communications industry. In the other industrial sectors, five major 
settlements were negotiated with logging firms, five with firms in the retail 
and wholesale business, six in public utilities, and eleven with firms engaged 
in mining operations. 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1959 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1959. Excludes 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece rates only. 














Term of Agreements in Months 



































Total Wage 
Increase in Cents Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
per Hour* > 
Agts. Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. Empls. | Agts. Empls. 
Be Se tsene tphey co eee 4 V7, 200 oo bisrhscastislogei) iets ane nis teal eRe oy onl t c caeten se ee a Oe ee er 
0.1— 4.9.. 6 11, 400 Se Sere eer ae 2 2 BOOU Soe etre sl eee Ga ale eee | ee 
6.099 29) nee, siete 32 51 700 8 <Jaeraeeel eee eee 14 LORD00 eee le cere eee 2 1,300 
10.0—14.9.. 5 5, 400 1 800 23 28, 800 2 1.800 5 7,900 
15.0—19.9.. 2 158007) | S23.sae alee 14 24,300 4 1,600 6 19, 400 
20.0—24.9.......... 1 2 LOOMS co | ees i LO; LOOM ELS Seeene neste) wee 7 6, 200 
Piel ee URN eeneo cals Meee wel are Luce eM DIE lok llamecauace « 2 25400 Balin Rorcraccdlie eee 1 700 
3030 andlovers. eveel oath tse ook | See een | een ans 2 L300 AS ee ee eee 2 ee 4 2,700 
Wotaliaee... eee 50 89, 600 1 800 64 86, 200 4 3, 400 25 38, 200 





es ee ee | 


* Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Data on employees covered are approximate; they include all other 
categories that may be covered by each settlement, in addition to those receiving base rates. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During November and December 1959 and January 1960 


(Except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location 


American Can, Ontario and Quebec .................. 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que. .... 
L’Association des Marchands Détaillants (Section 
de l’Auto-Voiture) Quebec, P.Q. 
Bristol Aircraft (western), Winnipeg, Man. ....... 
B.C. Electric Railway, Vancouver, B.C. ...... 
Building Suppliers, Vancouver, jews 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, 
Ashcroft, FOP PN fibres eke ok. 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ............... 
Cans Marconi,” Montreal;*Que. ........4.5..02.5.-. 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (company-wide) ......... 
CNR, CPR, other railways (Canada-wide) ........... 
OTEVROLEO LAW a= Olt pecs tck le ebiccsedecaeeseseesuncracen 
City of Vancouver, B.C. 
COrEVa ime VAM CONV ETI BCs Berta or cecch cnn stsehonscsccacceesetes 
ire teva pes IV AM rs aacaddeins ocvFoder adh bus bsexe eon 
Continental Can;*St-- Laurent, Que: .:.........-: ah ae! 
Crown Zellerbach, Vancouver, B.C. 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, iby hat te eect ata et 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, INS Bc 
Firestone Tire and Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, ‘Que. 
Kelly. Douglas, BY anCOUVer, DeG., ....5..sccsdoo ccs os steers 
Metro Board of Police Commissioners, Toronto 
Noriherm EBlectricy Toronto;,, Ont. 232.005. 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. 
Shipping cos. (eastern region) 
Shipping cos. (eastern region) 
Shipping cos. (eastern region) 
Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Ont. ......... 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. 


Penticton, Kelowna, 


Union 


CLC-chartered local 
Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 


CCCL-chartered local 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (CLC) 


Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Refiners (Ind.) 

Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Porters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 

Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

R.R. & S.S. Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Cdn. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 

Marine Engineers (CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Int. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Nat. Union Pub. Service Empl. (CLC) 

Electric Railway and Motor Coach Empl. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During October 


Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) 
Avro Aircraft, Malton, Ont. 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Bancroft, Ont. 


Cab cos. (Various); Vancouver; BiCy 2... 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 
OYGTE, “OS on sso Rec Ee nn cee eee 


Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. .................. 
City of Edmonton, Alta. 
City of Edmonton, Alta. 
City of Edmonton, Alta. 
City of Montreal, Que. 
City of Montreal, Que. 
City of Montreal, Que. 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... 
Distilerss Corps. Wlontreals Quer viocrcccee-teese cree 
Mone oal. Sydney, N.S.) pcge.t nee hance tetas 
Pore COLes,, FOLONtOs:. ON sl tn cceeuste anecturaiccreiees x< 
DuPont, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C. ............... 


wee err c cece ce eescesseceeseeeorcesesesee 


Union 


Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (technicians) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (CLC) 

Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Steel and Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Police Bro. (Ind.) 

Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 

Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cellulose Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 

Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. ................... 
Iron Ore of Canada, Schefferville, Que. .............. 
Lever Bros., Toronto, Ont. 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, Halifax, 
Meat cos. (various), Vancouver, B.C 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. ...... 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ............00.... 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. 


sete reneeeesece 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .0........1...0sses00-0 
Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. ........ 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. .............. 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ............ 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. ............ 
Shawinigan Water and Power, Montreal, Que. .... 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ 
Toronto Star Toronto; Ont. oax..24 eee 
Trans Canada Airlines (company-wide) 


Conciliation Officer 


L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 
P 


Perr rrr rrrrr rere errr eer rere eer reer rer rr Tere reer ree 


Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................... 
City of Calgary, Alta. 
Communauté des Sceurs 

Providence; Montreal, P.O: feces. rere ree es ‘ 
Consumers+Gas,eloronto, Ontln. ee 
Continental Can, New Toronto, Ont. ................. 
de Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................. 
Dom: Glass. Montreal)’ Quen. ee 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, OQue.° 2.2.5.2... 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ............0..... 
Price Bros., Kenogami, Que. 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. .................... 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. ..................0.. 


teeter e teen ser areee cease weereeeeeeroeeces 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee Ty 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ 
Atlas: Asbestos, Montreal, Que. ......000.5cccccp0s000000400 
Canada Cement (company-wide) 
Canadian Industries, Millhaven, Ont. ................ : 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (western region) 
Dom. Textile, Montreal, Que. 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfid. ........000000.... 
Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth, N.S. ..............ccccccc00s 
Fraser’ ‘cos:, ‘Cabanon Que ito eee ate 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ...............0.. 
Normetal Mining, SNormetal, Ques sera 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... 
Quemont Miing, (Noranda, Quen. ane ne 


eee eee eceeccee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Crane Lid.) Montreal, Que, 2 22 ses. aatar eee 


Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Drum- 


THOT VIE: AOUES hey, eee ee oe ae, ee ee 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal) Quest motes. tere 
Hamilton General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. ...... 


Arbitration 


L’Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec, P.Q 
L’Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec, P.Q 


ee ae ce tne een meee ese sete neces esos ensasesevecesanccos © 


Work Stoppage 


Dom. ‘Lextile, Miagoss (Quest. ere. tee te. 
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‘Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


de la Charité de la 


Union 


Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Meat Cutters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 

Electric Railway and Motor 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades (CCCL) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Airline Pilots (Iind.) 


Coach Empl. 





Stage Empl., Moving Picture Operators (AFL- | 

CIO/CLC) | 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) | 


Services Fed. (CCCL) | 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 





Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) | 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 





Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) | 
Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) ! 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

















Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) (see also under Work 
Stoppage) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 


Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 
Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 


Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 





Part I!l—Settlements Reached During October 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES, SAINT JOHN, N.B.—BAKERY Wkxrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase for the first yr. and 5¢ an hr. for the second yr. plus 
readjustments in some wage classifications; increase from double time to double time and a 
half for work performed on statutory holidays. 


Cpn. ACME SCREW AND Gear, Toronto, ONT.—AutTo Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment affecting 700 empl.—skilled wkrs.—11¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 19, 1959; 10¢-an-hr. increase 
eff. June 1960 and June 1961. Day wkrs.—10¢-an-hr. eff. Oct. 19, 1959 and 8¢-an-hr. in June 
1960 and June 1961. Production wkrs.—S¢-an-hr. increase Oct. 19, 1959, and 5¢ in June 1960 


and 1961; 5¢-an-hr. retroactive pay for all categories calculated on the time worked from July 1, 
1959 to Sept. 30, 1959. 


CDN. PAciFIc AIRLINES, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Macuninists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 400 empl.—3% increase retroactive to May 1, 1959; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service (previous maximum vacation 10 days.) 


City oF HAMILTON, ONT.—NaT. UNION Pus. EmpL. (CLC) (civic employees): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—4% increase retroactive to Feb. 2, 1959; 3% effective Feb. 1, 1960; 
all calculations to be based on the 1958 wage scale. 


CONSUMERS GLASS, MONTREAL, Qur.—G Lass BoTTrLE BLowers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement affecting 900 empl.—$30 retroactive pay on a pro rata basis calculated on the 
number of hrs. worked from Sept. 1, 1959; 18¢-an-hr. increase effective Nov. 8, 1959; changes 
in work week and shift differential; increase in employer contribution to welfare plan. 


Dom. BRIDGE, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Bripce, STRUCTURAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—4% increase retroactive to June 16, 1959; 2% eff. Feb. 16, 1960; 
and 3% eff. October 16, 1960; change in shift differentials for new empl. 


DONOHUE Bros., CLERMONT, QUE.—CaARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—t0¢-a-day increase; rate per cord to remain at $6.40; vacation pay increased to 
3% of annual earnings (formerly 2% of annual earnings). 


DUNLOP OF CANADA, TORONTO, ONT.—RUBBER WkRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase eff. Nov. 1959 and 7¢ eff. May 1960; 3 wks. vacation 
after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs.). 


DUPLATE CANADA, OsHAWA, ONT.—AvuTO Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Aug. 31, 1959; 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1960 and 6¢ eff. 
Sept. 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 13 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs.). 


HotreL CHATEAU LAURIER (CNR), OrrawA, ONT.—Bro. R.R. TRANSPORT, GEN. WKRS. 
(CLC): 33-mo. agreement covering over 500 empl.—S¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to June 1, 
1959; 3¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; 2¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 35 yrs. 
service (formerly maximum vacation was 15 days). 


HoTeL VANCOUVER, (CNR & CPR), VANCouvER, B.C.—Bro. R.R. TRANSPORT GEN. WKRs. 
(CLC): 33-mo. agreement covering 500 empl.—5¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to June 1959; 3¢ an 
hr. eff. May 1960; 2¢ an hr. eff. April 1961; improved vacation plan and some rule changes. 


JoHN INGLIS, (STRACHAN Ave. PLANT) Toronto, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—total 254¢-an-hr. increase over the 3-yr. period consisting 
of 7¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1959, 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1960, and 7¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1961; 3¢-an-hr. 
increase toward pension fund and 14¢ an hr. toward insurance plan. 





Correction 


The agreement between the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians provided for a wage increase of 3 per cent, not 13 
per cent as reported in the June Labour Gazette, page 572. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





First Interprovincial Apprenticeship Certificates Awarded 


As a result of a recommendation in May 
1952 by the First National Conference on 
Apprenticeship in Trades and Industry, 
called by the Department of Labour, a 
long-time hope that some day nation-wide 
standards would be developed to measure 
apprentices’ competence has been realized. 
The first Interprovincial Apprenticeship 
Certificates ever to be awarded in Canada 
have recently been presented. 

The certificates were awarded during the 
past summer in eight provinces to 367 
successful apprentices in the motor vehicle 
repair trade. In all, 442 graduating appren- 
tices wrote the standard examination in the 
trade between January and June and only 
75, or 16.9 per cent of the group, failed 
to make the pass mark of 70 per cent. 


Bear Special Seal 


The certificates granted will be recog- 
nized by the eight participating provinces as 
a mark of proficiency in the trade. Success- 
ful apprentices receive the usual provincial 
certificate, to which is affixed a special red 
seal containing the words, “Canadian Inter- 
provincial Standards Examination”. 

Between January and June all appren- 
tices graduating in the trade in Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia wrote examinations to 
qualify for the special certificates. 

Work has already begun on the prepara- 
tion of interprovincial examinations in two 
other trades. It is expected that the second 
examination, which covers the electrical 
trade and is being prepared by Ontario in 
co-operation with the other provinces, will 
be in general use in 1960; the third, in the 
plumbing trade, is being prepared by Alberta 
and may also be ready for use next year. 

The principle of national examinations 
has come about as a result of years of 
negotiation and study. 

From the 1952 meeting of the First 
National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industry came a recommenda- 
tion that analyses be made of the various 
designated trades in Canada. As each trade 
was studied, a national committee was 
appointed by the Vocational Training 
Branch, Department of Labour, and the 
results of the committees’ work were 
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referred to the provinces and other inter- 
ested groups for suggestions and additions, 
or alterations. 

The analyses contain those phases of the 
trade which are considered essential in all 
provinces, and set forth what a journeyman 
should be able to do and what body of 
information he should master to be com- 
petent in his trade. Each province is free 
to add any skills or knowledge peculiar to 
its particular area. 

The analyses are being used as a basis 
for training programs in industry; courses 
of study in vocational schools, trades, 
institutes, etc.; a guide to foremen for on- 
the-job training; a basis on which experience 
may be evaluated; and a means of trans- 
ferring apprenticeship credits from one 
province to another. 

The value of the analyses was such that 
it was decided to prepare an interprovincial 
examination based on one of them. As a 
result, British Columbia’s apprenticeship 
and vocational training officials prepared 
the motor vehicle repair examination. Each 
province reviewed it, and it was revised to 
meet suggested changes and accepted for 
use this year. 

Eight of the analyses, dealing with the 
bricklaying, carpentry, machinists’, motor 
vehicle repair, plastering, plumbing, sheet 
metal and welding trades, have been com- 
pleted and are available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents per copy, except 
for the analysis of the machinists’ trade, 
which costs $2.50. 


Canadian to Head Lithographers 

Kenneth J. Brown of Toronto has been 
unanimously nominated as President of the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
(AFL-CIO-CLC). 

The election is held through a referendum 
among the members of the union’s locals, 
but Mr. Brown’s unanimous nomination 
at the closing session of the union’s con- 
vention in September indicates that his 
election is assured. 

Mr. Brown will succeed Francis P. Slater 
of San Francisco, who was named president 
emeritus. 








J.G. McLean of Railway Firemen 
Will Retire at End of Year 


James Guy McLean, Vice-President and 
Canadian Legislative Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen since 1948, retires from his dual 
post effective December 31. 

He has been a member of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee since 
June 19, 1952. His appointment with the 
Committee expires in 1961. 

Mr. McLean became a locomotive fire- 
man on the Michigan Central Railroad in 
1916. 

In 1952 and 1955 he was a technical 
adviser to the Canadian worker delegate 
to the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva. 

He will be succeeded by Arthur R. Gib- 
bons of Edmonton, who has been Assistant 
Chairman of the Canadian Legislative Board 
of the Brotherhood since 1953. 

Other officers elected to the Board were: 
Thomas H. Dickson of Glace Bay, N.S., 
Assistant Chairman of the Board; and 
Archibald Greer of Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer, in succession to James Murdock, 
who is retiring. Elected to the Board of 
Directors were: A. J. Mahoney, Campbell- 
ton, N.B., Chairman; F. P. Hovorka, Kam- 
sack, Sask., Secretary; and D. V. McDuffe, 
Fort William. 

The following were elected provincial 
vice-chairman and comprise the Executive 
Committee: British Columbia—J. A. Ren- 
nie, New Westminster; Alberta—G. E. 
Prowse, Jasper; Saskatchewan—C. C. Cave, 
Moose Jaw; Manitoba—John Joyce, Trans- 
cona; Ontario—J. G. Martindale, Hamilton; 
Quebec—P. E. Beauregard, Quebec City; 
New Brunswick—G. O. Trites, Moncton; 
Nova Scotia—F. E. Madden, Stellarton; 
Prince Edward Island—P. E. Doyle, Char- 
lottetown; Newfoundland—G. P. Byrne, 
Corner Brook. 





Active Unionist for Half Century, 


Sam Lawrence Dies at 80 


Sam Lawrence, a President of the Hamil- 
ton Trades and Labour Council for two 
terms and a Mayor of Hamilton for seven 
years, died in Hamilton on October 24 
at the age of 80 years. 

Mr. Lawrence was born in England, was 
trained as a stonemason, later enlisted in 
the Coldstream Guards and served with 
them during the Boer War. He came to 
Canada in 1912, having previously served 
for two terms on the National Executive 
Board of the stonemason’s union in England. 
On arrival in Canada he joined the Jour- 


neymen Stone Cutters’ Association of North 
America, of which he remained a member 
until his death. 

He held all local offices in the union, 
and was delegate to the Hamilton Trades 
and Labour Council from 1913 to 1937. He 
served two terms as Council President. He 
attended many Trades and Labour Congress 
conventions, and in 1948 was chosen as 
the TLC fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress. In all, Mr. Law- 
rence was an active trade unionist for 
more than a half century. 

Mr. Lawrence was an active supporter of 
the CCF Party, being Ontario President of 
the party from 1941 to 1943, when he 
resigned the office after being elected mayor 
of Hamilton. Including his two terms as 
mayor, he served on the Hamilton City 
Council for more than 30 years. He also 
served a three-year term as a member of 
the Ontario Legislature. 


Govt. Again Offers to Share 
Cost of Winter Work in Parks 


The Government has decided to repeat 
this year the winter works program for 
construction of campgrounds and_ picnic 
sites that has been carried on by federal- 
provincial agreement during the past two 
years. An announcement in late October 
said the program would operate from 
November 1959 to May 1960. 

This co-operative program was first pro- 
posed to the provinces with two purposes 
in mind. One was to provide a source 
of additional employment during winter 
months; the second to aid the provinces 
in meeting the demand for campground and 
picnic facilities that has increased so rapidly 
in the past few years. The program has 
already provided upwards of 13,000 man- 
months of employment and made possible 
the construction or enlargement of tourist 
facilities at more than 500 campgrounds 
and picnic areas throughout Canada. 

By the terms of the co-operative program 
the federal Government offers to pay half 
the cost of work undertaken by the prov- 
inces during the agreed period. The offer 
is made on the basis that at least half of 
the monies expended represent wages. 

Work to the value of more than $6 
million has been carried out in nine of 
the ten provinces. 

This program is in addition to the special 
co-operative program between federal and 
provincial governments for the construction 
of campsites and picnic grounds along the 
route of the Trans-Canada Highway, and 
to the Municipal Winter Work Incentive 
Program (L.G., Oct., p. 1012). 
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Terms of Winter Work Plan 
Sent to Provincial Premiers 


As announced on September 2 by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, this year the federal 
Government will again share labour costs 
of certain municipal works that may be 
carried on in the period December 1959 
through April 1960 (L.G., Oct., p. 1012). 

The general terms of the plan for this 
year are similar to those for the 1958-59 
program but certain minor changes have 
been made. The terms of the plan, as 
communicated to the provincial Premiers 
by the Minister of Labour, are as follows: 


1. The Government of Canada, subject to 
the approval of each winter works project by 
the provincial government and acceptance of 
it by the Government of Canada, will reimburse 
each municipality one-half of the direct pay- 
roll costs of the municipality or its contractors 
or subcontractors incurred on winter works 
projects during the period December 1, 1959 
to April 30, 1960. 

2. Winter works projects, it will be under- 
stood for the purpose of this program, are 
those projects falling within the categories set 
out in subparagraph (3) below, which would 
not normally be undertaken during the winter 
months and are designed to create additional 
employment during this period of the year. 
They will include: 

(a) Existing works projects which, in the 
absence of a winter employment program, 
would be discontinued during the winter 
months. (If it was planned to carry on 
work on an existing project during the 
winter months, the federal incentive pay- 
ment would not apply. If, however, the 
tempo of work is stepped up to create 
additional employment over that which 
was planned during the period December 
1, 1959 to April 30, 1960, the municipality 
could make application for the federal 
incentive payments, but only in connection 
with that portion of the work that is 
additional to the work originally planned 
for that period.) 

(b) Needed public projects included in the 
long-range planning of the municipalities 
which can be undertaken this winter. 

(c) Other new projects which can be planned 
and carried out this winter. 

3. The categories of works projects to which 
the incentive will apply are: 

(a) The construction and major improvement 
of municipal roads, streets, sidewalks, 
bridges and underpasses. 

(b) The construction and major improvement 
of municipal water, sewage and storm 
sewage facilities, not including buildings. 

(c) The construction and development of 
municipal parks and municipal play- 
grounds, separate or in municipal parks, 
but not including school playgrounds. 

4. The bulk of those employed under this 
plan must be unemployed at the time they are 
hired or persons who would be unemployed 
in the absence of special winter works projects 
under this program. In this way, the employ- 
ment created will benefit those most in need. 

5. The facilities of the National Employment 
Service, where available, will be used in hiring 
workers to be employed on accepted projects. 

6. Payments to regular and to year-round 
employees of the municipalities will not be 
included as part of the direct payroll costs 
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incurred on accepted winter works projects 
except in the case of workers with special 
skills, normally transferred to general munici- 
pal maintenance work during the winter months, 
who are required on accepted winter works 
projects. Regular workers in this exceptional 
group may be included, provided an equal 
number of unemployed workers be recruited in 
co-operation with the National Employment 
Service for general maintenance work to replace 
the workers transferred. 

7. Reliance will be placed on the provincial 
government to ensure that going wage rates 
will apply on these winter works projects, and 
that reasonable hours of work prevail. Over- 
time work, except in emergencies, should be 
excluded. 

8. Preference is to be given to those projects 
providing the greatest amount of employment 
and priority is to be given to projects in areas 
where winter unemployment is particularly high. 

9. In the case of a province which, under 
the laws of that province, carries out works 
in a rural municipality that are of a nature 
normally considered to be a municipal func- 
tion, such works may be included for the 
purposes of this program, provided that all 
other requirements have been met. 

10. Projects to which the Government of 
Canada is contributing under other agreements 
or arrangements will not come within the 
scope of this program. 

11. The federal incentive on accepted muni- 
cipal works projects carried out within the 
prescribed period will apply only from the 
date of provincial approval or from the date 
of commencement of work on the project, 
whichever is later. Retroactive incentive pay- 
ments to cover work prior to _ provincial 
approval will not be made. 


The remaining terms spell out adminis- 
trative arrangements for the submission of 
projects for approval and the auditing, 
certification and submission of claims for 
reimbursement. 





Council Believes U.K. Has Escaped 


From Price-Wage-Price Spiral 

The present stability of retail prices has 
enabled the United Kingdom to escape from 
the price-wage-price spiral and offers a 
valuable opportunity to consider how in 
future to avoid the excessive rise in money 
incomes that takes place when prices can 
readily be raised to cover costs, and that 
compels the use of restraints on demand 
such as had to be employed from 1955 
onwards. 

This is the opinion of the United King- 
dom Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes, expressed in its third report, a 
summary of which is contained in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. The second report was published 
in August 1958 (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1253). 

The Council, without expressing any 
judgment on them, sets out some proposals 
that have been made for restraining the 
rise of money pay and profits. This part 
of the report is summarized in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette as follows: 




















The proposals reviewed by the Council can 
be subdivided into two main groups. The first 
group of proposals aims to limit the ability of 
employers to grant pay increases by limiting 
their power to raise prices to cover them; it 
includes (a) control of profits; (b) direct price 
controls; (c) establishment of a commission 
to investigate certain types of price increases 
and report its conclusions for public considera- 
tion. 

The proposals in the second group aim to 
influence the particular decisions which lead 
to rises in pay and profits in individual indus- 
tries, either (a) through some central co-or- 
dinating body; or (b) by creating conditions 
in which the separate decisions will be more 
likely to conform with the national interest. 
Under (a) are various proposals for a con- 
ference representing employers’ associations, 
trade unions, boards of nationalized industries 
and the government. This might simply ex- 
change information and views, or it might 
reach conclusions about the desirable course 
of money incomes which could guide those 
concerned in individual pay negotiations. Such 
a conference would also be bound to discuss 
profit margins. Another proposal envisages a 
government agency with statutory powers to 
establish or enforce pay structures. 

Under (b) are proposals for improving 
negotiation procedures in particular industries: 

1. by restricting industry-wide bargaining to 
minimum rates and leaving each individual 
management to negotiate rates above this with 
the unions representing its employees; 

2. by some means for automatically relating 
rates of pay to, e.g., productivity or profit- 
ability in particular industries; 

3. by widening the terms of reference of 
Courts of Inquiry to enable them to take 
account of the effects of particular settlements 
on the public interest; 

4. by drawing up a code of principles for 
the guidance of those concerned in pay settle- 
ments. 


Regarding the prospects for employment, 
money incomes and prices, the report says 
that employment is unlikely to rise as 
much as output; and that the resulting rise 
in output per head means lower unit costs 
and offers a valuable chance to reduce 
prices. Real incomes would then be raised 
without pushing up money incomes, and 
the prospects of avoiding a renewal of the 
inflationary spiral would be improved. 


The Council points out that if, in indus- 
tries where productivity increases, price 
reductions were combined with some rise 
in pay and profits, there should be room for 
pay increases in other industries without 
raising the general price level. 

Claims for shorter hours, it also remarks, 
generally have the same kind of effect in 
raising costs as claims for higher pay. If 
productivity increases, however, takng in- 
creased leisure is a natural way of realizing 
part of the gain. 

The Council emphasizes that the country 
should seize the opportunity to raise output 
and real incomes without renewing the 
spiral of rising pay, profits and prices, which 
must end in another setback. 


Mark ICFTU’s 10th Anniversary 
At World Congress in December 


The sixth world congress of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
to be held in Brussels from December 3 
to 12, will coincide with the 10th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the ICFTU. 


One of the most important items on the 
draft agenda for the congress is a discus- 
sion of the International Solidarity Fund. 
Important decisions will probably be taken 
with a view to ensuring that the work of 
building up the free trade union movement 
will not anywhere go by default for lack 
of the necessary funds. 


Besides the usual report on activities 
since the last congress, there will be a 
world survey of trade union organization. 
This will be concerned particularly with 
the problem of the growing ratio of non- 
manual to manual workers in industrial 
countries, and the vast unorganized mass 
of plantation and agricultural workers. 

Another item on the agenda will be 
“Free Labour and Democracy”. This will 
cover the role of trade unions in the 
development of democratic institutions, the 
problems facing trade unions after the over- 
throw of dictatorships or the ending of 
colonial forms of government, and co-oper- 
ation in developing dynamic and just 
economic systems on a democratic basis. 

The question of the struggle for labour 
rights will also be discussed. “Freedom and 
World Peace” will be the title of another 
item. Finally, the congress will review 
action taken by the ICFTU and its affiliates 
to achieve a dynamic world economy. The 
question of foreign investment in econom- 
ically under-developed countries will be 
included, and a report will be presented 
embodying the results of an inquiry that 
the ICFTU has been carrying out in this 
connection, 

Today the ICFTU comprises all free trade 
union movements on every continent in 
the world, and has 137 affiliates in 95 
countries. Approximately 55 million union 
members are represented through the organi- 
zation. 


Diesels Qutnumber Steam Locomotives 


Diesel locomotives in use on Canadian 
railways outnumbered steam locomotives in 
1958 for the first time; the former increased 
to 2,799 units from 2,372 and the latter 
decreased to 1,960 from 2,394. Electric- 
powered locomotives increased to 64 from 
55. Total number of all types in use at 
year’s end was 4,823. 
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Annual Conventions of Provincial Federations of Labour 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


The British Columbia Federation of 
Labour at its fourth annual convention, 
held in Vancouver from October 5 to 8, 
pledged full support for the CCF Party 
in the next provincial election, took steps 
to intensify its campaign against the new 
B.C. Trades-union Act, and declared itself 
in favour of a seven-hour day. Close to 
four hundred delegates attended. 

Support for the CCF at the next provin- 
cial election was urged by retiring President 
Bill Black and CCF House Leader Hazen 
Argue in addresses at the opening session. 

Referring to the new labour legislation 
passed at the latest session of the B.C: 
Legislature, Mr. Black told the convention 
that removal of the statute would come 
“only when we are prepared to take definite 
and positive political action”. 

For the first time, the provincial Minister 
of Labour was not invited to speak at the 
Federation’s convention. 

Only about fifty of the delegates voted 
against the proposal to establish a close 
link with the CCF Party in the next provin- 
cial election. The proposal included a plan 
to ask 120,000 union members for volun- 
tary contributions of $1 each for a “war 
chest”. 

The adopted report of the political educa- 
tion committee said that since the aim of 
the Canadian Labour Congress to establish 
a new political party in Canada could not 
be realized before 1961, the unions in 
British Columbia should work actively for 
the election of a CCF government. 

The convention voted for an increase of 
2 cents in the per capita tax to obtain 
another $2,500 a month for the defence 
fund. The same evening the Vancouver 
Labour Council approved, by a vote of 
130 to 116, a contribution of $2,500 to 
the Federation’s fund to help in the fight 
against the new Trades-union Act. 

In speaking at the convention, Claude 
Jodoin, CLC President, warned the delegates 
that the B.C. Chamber of Commerce has 
made requests “for so-called right-to-work 
legislation”. 

He urged the federal Government to 
disallow the acts of the Newfoundland 
House of Assembly that had had the effect 
of decertifying and expelling the Wood- 
workers and the Teamsters from the prov- 
ince. 

The delegates passed by 173 votes to 146 
a resolution “requiring” all affiliated unions 
to press for a seven-hour day in their 
future negotiations for new agreements. 
Some delegates objected that this should 
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not be made a requirement for all affiliated 
unions. They said that some contracts pro- 
vide for a 44-hour work week, and that 
the reduction to 35 hours should be made 
in stages. 

George Mitchell, Regional Secretary of 
the International Woodworkers of America, 
one of those who opposed the measure, 
said the five-day, 40-hour week should be 
universally established in the province 
before an attempt was made to introduce 
shorter hours. 

Charles Stewart, Secretary of the Street 
Railwaymen’s Union, said that a 35-hour 
week was essential “in this day of automa- 
tion”. 

A resolution approved by the convention 
requested the Canadian Labour Congress to 
establish a policy of organizing all the 
unemployed in districts where serious unem- 
ployment exists. Another resolution asked 
the Federation to set up an unemployment 
committee to co-ordinate activities of local 
unions and labour councils in organizing 
the unemployed “to assure that pressure 
be exerted on our governments to remedy 
the situation”. 

A resolution was passed that condemned 
union business agents who disrupt work 
operations because of jurisdictional disputes. 
The resolution, which was submitted by 
Local 1-252 of the IWA, said that this 
type of business agent has helped to spur 
demands for more restrictive labour legis- 
lation. It urged all paid union representa- 
tives dealing with jurisdictional questions 
“to seek a meeting of unions involved where 
the problem can be discussed in a civilized 
manner”. 

The delegates passed a resolution urging 
the CLC executive to hasten the process of 
bringing back expelled unions into the 
Congress. The resolution set up stiff quali- 
fications for re-entry into the CLC and 
asked for a review of the charges against 
the expelled unions, with full reports to local 
unions, labour councils and federations. 

A demand that the provincial Government 
should amend the Labour Relations Act to 
provide for fines of up to $10,000 for 
employers who interfere with union organi- 
zation was contained in another approved 
resolution. The motion called for a mini- 
mum fine of $2,000 for first offences, with 
a maximum of $10,000 “or one year in 
jail” for subsequent ones. 

A resolution was passed that authorized 
the Federation to set up its own newspaper, 
the incoming executive to decide whether 
it should be a monthly, twice monthly or 
daily publication. 

















A bill of rights, enacted as an amendment 
to the British North America Act and in 
conformity with the United Nations Char- 
ter, was asked for in a resolution that was 
carried without opposition. The resolution 
asked for a bill that would protect the 
right of all workers to belong to a union 
of their own choosing. 

A motion asking the Government of 
British Columbia to pay two thirds of 
“the objective of any and all charity drives” 
was referred back for further consideration. 
The motion said that “labouring people 
are least able to contribute to the cam- 
paigns”. 

Al Reusch, Provincial Organizer of the 
British Columbia Farmers Union, addressed 
the convention and made an appeal for a 
close economic tie between labour and the 
farmers. Farmers and the trade unions 
must “iron out their differences” and work 
out a program of co-operation, he said. 
He was given a standing ovation by the 
delegates. 

In the election of officers, Bob Smeal of 
Victoria, Secretary of the Airline Flight 
Attendants Association, and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federation since its formation 
four years ago, was elected President by 
a vote of 271 to 84 over Tom McGrath of 
the Iron Workers union. Former President 
Bill Black declined to stand for re-election. 

Pat O’Neal was confirmed as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Paddy Neale, formerly business 
agent for the Vancouver local of the IWA, 
was appointed assistant to Mr. O’Neal. 

Joe Morris, IWA President, defeated Wil- 
liam Stewart, Electrical Workers, by 287 
votes to 76, for First Vice-President. Ray 
Haynes of the Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union defeated Bill Stewart of 
the Marine Workers by 236 to 127 for the 
fourth vice-presidency. Russ St. Eloi of the 
Plumbers and Mel Kemmis of the Bakers 
were named vice-presidents by acclamation. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


A request for a single standard of hours 
and wages throughout Manitoba was at the 
top of the list of resolutions passed by 
the Manitoba Federation of Labour during 
its fifth annual convention, held in Win- 
nipeg on October 17 and 18. About two 
hundred and fifty delegates representing 
150 local unions attended. 

Joseph (“Jimmy”) James, in his presi- 
dential address, said that the trade union 
movement is essentially a human organiza- 
tion, “and as such it may be expected to 
suffer from human frailties”. He pointed 
out, however, that those closely associated 
with the labour movement are making 
great efforts to overcome these weaknesses. 


Mr. James said that those who want 
to restrict labour are those who stand to 
gain most from a weakened labour move- 
ment. 

Speaking on political “education”, he said 
that the decision union members reach as 
a result of the information supplied to them 
through the political education campaign 
conducted by the trade union movement 
would be, “in the best traditions of demo- 
cracy, their affair and theirs alone’. He 
added that whatever decision was arrived 
at during the convention would fully pro- 
tect the right of the individual to use the 
ballot “as he wishes”. 

Referring to the “dire predictions about 
the effects on the Canadian economy should 
labour win wage increases,” the President 
credited the wage increases that had been 
won with having contributed to the im- 
provement in the economic situation since 
the recession. 

Of the 47 resolutions submitted to the 
delegates, those passed included requests 
for: 

—Compulsory checkoff of union dues, 
without further negotiation, once a majority 
of the employees in any company voted 
for the plan. 

—Provision for all provincial labour laws 
to be applicable in all parts of the province. 

—A stop to any electioneering, or pro- 
paganda, once the provincial labour rela- 
tions board has called for a certification 
vote among the employees of a company. 

—A permanent disability payment plan 
based on 75 per cent of $4,500, assuring all 
workers of equal treatment, rather than 
payment at various rates as at present. 

—An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act giving medical appeal rights 
to workmen, and giving the workmen a 
right to name a specialist to the appeal 
panel. 

—Changes in the Mines Act to prohibit 
a man from working underground alone at 
any time, and a request for a three-hour 
waiting period before return to any shaft 
or drift where explosives have been used. 

Besides requests for labour legislation, the 
Federation requested provincial and federal 
Governments to: 

—Wipe out slum areas by contributing 
to the federal Government’s land acquisition 
formula. 

—Ask other governments to discontinue 
the testing of nuclear weapons. 

—Enact a new provincial act covering 
nursing trainees, with pay schedules set 
at $50 a month for the first six months, 
$75 a month for the next six months, 
$100 a month from then until graduation. 
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The request also asked for the elimination 
of tuition and examination fees. 

Regarding internal union matters, the 
convention asked that all future contracts 
should contain a strengthened “right to 
strike” clause, and suggested that the CLC 
should be informed of the possibilities of 
organizing office workers in Winnipeg. 

The formation of a public relations com- 
mittee to keep the Federation’s activities 
and achievements before the public was 
aproved by the convention. 

Joseph James was re-elected President 
and Peter McSheffrey, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Donovan Swailes was elected First Vice- 
President. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The Alberta Federation of Labour, at 
its four-day fourth annual convention which 
opened in Edmonton on October 21, in one 
of its most important actions decided to 
urge all affiliated unions to take an active 
part in the formation of a new political 
party. Delegates numbered 280 and repre- 
sented 35,000 workers. 

Unions will survive and go forward in 
spite of frequent attacks by various factions, 
F. C. Bodie, President of the Federation, 
said in his address to the convention. 
Labour, he said, has been blamed for many 
faults for which it was not responsible. 

Although the labour movement, he said, 
has sometimes been termed a selfish organ- 
ization, he pointed out that “our organiza- 
tion has helped adopt legislation in the 
province that has not only benefited labour, 
but all the people of Alberta”. 


Injustices to labour in Canada that 
required to be corrected included, he said, 
the establishment of unions by companies, 
the use by employers of legal technicalities 
to keep out unions that want to organize 
or have already organized, and discrimin- 
atory policies by companies against em- 
ployees who join a union or try to form 
a union. 

Alberta Minister of Labour Ray Reierson 
told the delegates that 1959 had been a 
banner year for labour in the province. 
“You have achieved your aims through bar- 
gaining and not through strikes. Although 
I am not outlawing strikes, they must be 
used as the last resort,” he said. 

He told the convention that his depart- 
ment, which has been newly formed, is 
not planning changes in policy. 

Mr. Reierson said that Alberta now has 
the lowest unemployment figure for the last 
three years. The province’s public works 
program, he added, will be used to avert 
winter unemployment. 
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Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, demanded that the 
federal Government should disallow what 
he termed anti-union legislation enacted last 
spring by the Newfoundland Legislature. 
As an alternative, he said that the matter 
should be placed before the Supreme Court 
of Canada. 


The delegates approved actions taken by 
the Canadian Labour Congress in laying the 
groundwork of a new political party in con- 
junction with the CCF, farm organizations 
and interested persons. A resolution was 
passed authorizing the promotion of “edu- 
cational seminars to enlighten its affiliated 
unions on the new political party whenever 
feasible and practicable”. 


To show disapproval of this action, 16 
delegates from the Alberta Civil Service 
Association walked out of the meeting. 
They returned on the last day of the con- 
vention. In a special executive meeting 
towards the end of the convention, the 
Association decided to end its 31 years of 
affiliation with the Federation because of 
its adoption of the resolution in support 
of the proposed new political party. 


Private employment agencies were cri- 
ticized at the convention, the brunt of the 
attack being aimed at an agency in Edmon- 
ton that “employs people to rehire them 
to other industries”. Delegates contended 
that many persons were hired for $1.25 an 
hour and rented out for $1.75 an hour. The 
practice, though not illegal, the Federation 
said, added nothing to the economy of the 
city. 

Frank C. Bodie, former 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent who had been appointed to serve 
out the term of President David L. Erick- 
son, who resigned, was elected President. 
Former 2nd Vice-President William Gray 
was elected Ist Vice-President. Robert Scott 
was chosen Executive Secretary and Jack 
Hampson re-elected Secretary Treasurer. 
Other Vice-Presidents elected were Roy 
Jamha and Reginald Slatter. 


UAW Amends Constitution, Raises 


Dues, Re-elects Walter Reuther 


A $2 increase in monthly dues, from $3 
to $5, was approved by delegates to the 
17th annual convention of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, held in Atlantic City 
during the first half of October. 


The dues increase was one of seventy- 
eight amendments to the union’s constitu- 
tion adopted at the convention. Most of 
the changes were made necessary by the 
new U.S. Labour-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act (see page 1181). 





























When the increased dues go into effect 
on January 1, a special strike fund assess- 
ment of $1 a month will be discontinued. 
Of the $5 basic dues, $1.75 will go to the 
international union, $1.25 into the inter- 
national strike fund and $2 to the local 
union. The international’s share of dues 
from Canadian members is returned to 
Canada for organizing purposes. 

Emil Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
union, said the union’s strike fund had 
dwindled to $17,076,618 from its goal of 
$25,000,000. The executive board wants at 
least to restore the fund to the total of 
$40,000,000, which it reached at its highest 
point before recent strikes took a heavy toll. 

UAW President Walter P. Reuther reiter- 
ated his support of the idea of a mammoth 
strike fund for the entire labour movement. 
He said that if the UAW could raise $40,- 
000,000 for its own strike fund, the entire 
labour movement ought to be able to raise 
$500,000,000. When industry takes on part 
of the labour movement, Mr. Reuther said, 
it should realize that it is taking on the 
whole labour movement. 

Among the constitutional amendments 
made necessary by the new labour reform 
law were those dealing with the bonding 
of financial officers, notice of elections, 
fiduciary responsibilities of officers, invest- 
ing of funds, increasing of local union dues, 
a member’s right to sue the union, and 
suspension of union members. 

Stanley Knowles, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, was 
one of the guest speakers at the convention. 
The delegates cheered Mr. Knowles’ declar- 
ation that organized labour must gird for 
political action. He said that it would not 
be long before Canada had its own third 
party. 

Walter Reuther was re-elected President 
by acclamation for his eighth term. He 
was first elected in 1946. 

Emil Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer, and all 
other officers were re-elected also. 


UMW Urges Government to Act 
To End Drop in Mine Employment 


A number of measures for preventing a 
further decline in the numbers of miners 
employed in the Nova Scotia coal mines 
were recommended to Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker in a brief presented October 20 
by a delegation representing District 26 of 
the United Mine Workers. 

Referring to the layoff of about 3,000 
miners that was being contemplated by the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, the 
brief said that such a layoff would directly 
affect the livelihood of some 15,000 Nova 





Scotians. In the short space of 10 years 
the working force of the coal industry in 
the province had decreased from 13,500 to 
fewer than 8,000, the union said. 

It asserted that “the contemplated layoffs 
must be averted at any cost or some means 
devised to provide for the mass exodus of 
15,000 good hard-working citizens of Nova 
Scotia to some other part of the Dominion 
of Canada.” 

Six specific recommendations were made 
by the UMW delegation: 

1. That the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation be urged to provide for the 
opening of new collieries before considering 
a further contraction of the industry in the 
province. 

2. That the company be urged to com- 
plete the mechanization and modernization 
of its collieries immediately. The Corpora- 
tion had received the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the union in its efforts to mechanize 
its operations. The mechanization must be 
complete, since partial mechanization was 
almost useless. 

3. That the federal Government take 
steps to allocate to Nova Scotia coal part 
of the market in Canada which was now 
being largely supplied by the importation of 
13,000,000 tons a year. This should be 
done “regardless of the cost to the federal 
treasury...not one Canadian mineworker 
should be idle as long as one pound of 
imported coal is being consumed in the 
Dominion of Canada”. 

4, That the powers of the Dominion Coal 
Board be extended to include the marketing 
of surplus Canadian coal. 

5. That the federal Government should 
conduct an inquiry into the sale of natural 
gas in the province of Quebec. The com- 
panies involved in the “dumping” of natural 
gas into Quebec “should be forced to con- 
form to controlled competitive practices”. 

6. “That the federal Government urge 
the provincial governments of the Atlantic 
Provinces to adopt measures to assure that 
imported oil will be taxed in order to pro- 
tect the maritime coal industry.” 

In asking for assistance for the coal indus- 
try the union pointed out that federal 
assistance had been given to the natural gas 
industry. “When we request assistance for 
the coal industry we are merely asking for 
what is rightfully our share of the national 
revenue,” the brief said. 


R. C. Coutts was elected President of 
the American Train Dispatchers’ Association 
at its 18th general assembly, defeating 
incumbent Joseph B. Springer. The Asso- 
ciation has one local in Canada, located at 
St. Thomas, Ont. 
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Productivity and Employment 


Marked improvement in productivity in Canada in recent decades, particularly 
in agriculture, and rapid gains made in late 1958 and early 1959 but same rate 
of gain may not be sustained, Assistant Deputy Minister tells Halifax meeting 


There has been a marked improvement 
in productivity in Canada during recent 
decades, which has been shared by most 
industries and by most parts of the country, 
said Dr. George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, in an address 
to the 11th Annual Conference of Provin- 
cial Governments Trade and _ Industry 
Council, held in Halifax at the end of 
September. The gain has been particularly 
striking in agriculture. 

Evidence now available suggests further 
rather rapid gains in both productivity and 
employment have taken place during 1958 
and the first half of 1959, he added. Such 
gains are not unusual as the economy comes 
out of a recession, he pointed out, and 
the same rate of gain may not be sustained 
during the rest of this year and in 1960. 

Output per man and per man-hour in 
agriculture have both been increasing at 
somewhat more than 5 per cent annually 
since 1946, which is about double the 
annual rate over the longer period 1926 to 
1958. In the non-agricultural sector, the 
annual improvement since 1946 has been 
1.1 per cent and over the 1926-1958 period, 
1.4 per cent. Dr. Haythorne called attention 
to the fact that the increase in the non- 
agricultural sector, unlike that in agricul- 
ture, was higher over the longer period 
than in the postwar years. 

He attributed recent productivity gains 
to the large demand for goods and services 
during and after the Second World War, the 
“impressive” program of capital investment 
in many industries, important technological 
advances, more highly skilled manpower, 
immigration, and relative stability in the 
economy. This latter, he said, resulted 
partly from government policies. 

The gains in productvity have been 
accompanied by a steady growth in em- 
ployment. Excluding governments and the 
military services, average annual employ- 
ment has increased from 3,327,000 in 1926 
to 5,291,000 in 1958, an annual growth 
of 1.5 per cent over the 23 years. The 
growth since 1946 has been 1.6 per cent. 

Commenting on the apparent conflict 
between simultaneous gains in productivity 
and employment, Dr. Haythrne explained 
that in an industry with a given level of 
output, when productivity goes up, employ- 
ment must go down; that, sometimes, even 
when output goes up employment goes 
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down, as has occurred “on a large scale” 
in Canadian agriculture; but that it was 
quite possible for both productivity and 
employment to go up, if not in the same 
industry, in a second or third industry as 
a result of increased output in the first 
one. As an example of this, he cited the 
large increase in processing, handling and 
distribution of farm products, which has 
required much more off-farm employment. 

The reduction in hours of work—from 
50 hours in 1926 to 40 hours in 1958 in 
the non-agricultural sector and from 64.5 
to 54 in agriculture—has influenced both 
productivity and employment: improvements 
in productivity have enabled reductions in 
hours, which in turn have encouraged an 
increased demand for recreational and other 
goods and services, which in turn may have 
a beneficial effect on productivity and em- 
ployment. 


“Productivity” Defined 


Dr. Haythorne began by defining “pro- 
ductivity”. “Productivity” should not be 
confused with “production,” he said; the 
former is a ratio of output to input, the 
latter an expression of output in absolute 
physical or value amounts. 

“The ratio of input to output is not 
intended nor is it able to measure the 
unique contribution of any one input 
factor,” he declared. It is an indicator of 
the over-all efficiency of a firm and indus- 
try or economy. 

It is convenient, however, in most cases to 
use one input factor, usually labour, in com- 
piling a measure of productivity change. The 
input factor in this case, which may be man- 
years, man-days or man-hours, is used in the 
denominator of the ratio. In other words, the 
ratio reads: output, say so many thousand 
board feet of lumber, per man-hour. Labour 
is generally used in compiling measurements 
of productivity because of its relative homo- 
geneity and the availability of suitable data. 
The labour input is itself, however, often far 
from homogeneous, depending on levels of 
skill, attitudes towards work and a host of 
other considerations. Besides, broadly speaking, 
labour includes the competence of management 
as well as the efficiency of plant and other 
employees. 

In using labour as the input factor, or any 
alternative input factor for that matter, it must 
be kept in mind that other input factors also 
contribute to the total result. 


Dr. Haythrne pointed out that it was 


possible for output per man to go up with- 
out any accompanying economic gain. This 











might happen, for example, when the added 
cost of new equipment more than offset any 
saving in labour cost. 


Task of Improving Productivity 


The task of improving productivity in 
Canada poses some difficulties because of 
our size and geographical location, the 
distribution of our resources, and our posi- 
tion as a trading nation, he said. Further 
steps that can be taken to increase produc- 
tivity and employment in this country are of 
three categories: manpower, technological 
change and employer-employee relations. 

Under the heading of manpower, he men- 
tioned several measures to improve the 
skills of workers: stepped-up apprentice- 
ship training, improved technical schools, 
and closer ties between educational institu- 
tions and in-plant training. 

Personnel and industrial erlations depart- 
ments of some larger firms are encouraging 
a more efficient use of manpower and of 
the equipment with which men and women 
work. And some steps have been taken, 
by governments and industries, to encourage 
movements of workers where these are in 
the interests of the workers, their families, 
and the economy. 

“There are, however, some serious road- 
blocks, such as pension arrangements, 
inadequate housing and community facilities 
in some cases, and numerous personnel and 
social attachments to existing locations, 
which are understandable but which need 
to be looked at from a broader and longer- 
run point of view,” Dr. Haythorne pointed 
out. 

Technological changes, including auto- 
mation, and their implication were a second 
field that required continuous examination 
in all industries. 

Employer-employee relations are the third 
area requiring close attention. He included 
under this heading wages, working condi- 
tions, employee morale and the general 
health and spirit of workers. 

He said that increases in wages or reduc- 
tions in hours of work do sometimes 
stimulate improvements in productivity by 
putting pressure on management to use 
more or better types of equipment and to 
organize production more efficiently to meet 
a higher labour cost. 


Wages and Productivity 


“In general, it can be said that there 
is a positive correlation between rising 
wages and rising productivity,” although 
it cannot be stated dogmatically that one 
causes the other, Dr. Haythorne said. 
Because of other influences that may have 
a bearing on wages and productivity, and 


because “it is desirable that benefits of 
increased productivity be widely shared, it 
is not usually sound to establish any direct 
mathematical relationship between produc- 
tivity and wage increases. 

“It can be said, though, that when money 
wages rise faster than productivity, prices 
or costs may rise; and when real wages— 
at least over time—trise faster than pro- 
ductivity, wage-earners may tend to gain 
at the expense of other income recipients.” 

It does not necessarily follow that pres- 
sures to stimulate increased productivity 
have a beneficial effect on the industry in 
question and on the economy generally, 
although they usually do. “Improvements 
in productivity, it must be remembered, 
are not ends in themselves... 

“If the drive for productivity improve- 
ments is made, for example, through tech- 
nological change without recognizing that 
serious human relations problems are also 
involved, management can expect to run 
into difficulties with their employees and 
their unions,” he said. 

“If unions and management, in their 
desire to reap the benefits of productivity 
improvements, act without recognizing that 
consumers, too, have a legitimate claim on 
such benefits, they are likely by their actions 
to limit seriously the possibilities of further 
productivity gains. 

“If the only result of reduced hours of 
work in an industry is moonlighting, there 
can be some question both about the gains 
in productivity and the beneficial effect on 
employment. 

“Similarly, if unions or management insist 
on outmoded working conditions or em- 
ployment arrangements, this can interfere 
with productivity gains.” 

He thought it was becoming more gener- 
ally accepted that it is not in the separate 
or joint interests of unions or management 
to put barriers in the way of increasing 
productivity. There was also a wider appre- 
ciation that their joint interests in this 
respect coincide with those of the com- 
munity and those of the economy generally. 

On the role of government in increasing 
productivity and employment he mentioned 
five types of action that governments could 
take: the training of industrial workers; 
maintaining an active interest in tech- 
nological changes; undertaking or encourag- 
ing research into economic and social con- 
ditions; the provision of basic information 
required for intelligent decisions by indus- 
trial leaders; and encouragement to individ- 
ual plants to promote productivity, and 
at least indirectly employment, through such 
means as labour-management committees. 
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Education and Training for the Unemployed 


Chief Commissioner of UIC suggests training and upgrading education of jobless 
to fit them for jobs that are available but for which they are not qualified— 
and continuing to pay them unemployment insurance benefits while they learn 


Training unemployed persons to fit them 
for jobs that are available but for which 
they are not now qualified—and paying 
them unemployment insurance benefits while 
they learn—has been suggested by Lt.-Col. 
J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, as 
one way of reducing Canada’s present “hard 
core” of unemployment. 

The hard core—there were 270,000 
unplaced applicants at the time he advanced 
the idea, at a conference of Prairie Region 
Managers of the UIC in late September— 
“may be the first concrete evidence of what 
automation is going to do to the labour 
force,” he said. 

Most of the 270,000 registered unem- 
ployed were unskilled, and many of them 
had less than average education, Col. Bisson 
pointed out. If the procedure he was 
proposing was carried out on a great enough 
scale, it would be of tremendous benefit to 
Canada’s economy, he asserted. 

In spite of “this impressive number” of 
job applicants, National Employment Serv- 
ice officers were having the greatest diffi- 
culty in filling vacancies that demand some 
skill, or some education, or some training. 
In many cases, “it turns out to be impossible 
to find anyone able to do the job,” he said. 
“The job goes begging and an unemployed 
person remains unemployed.” 

He said the courses offered veterans after 
the last war—many ex-servicemen com- 
pleted the full high school course in 12 
months and then went on to do well in 
university—provided a precedent for the 
program he had in mind. Perhaps it would 
provide the answer to the “growing” prob- 
lem of a work force that is not well enough 
educated to meet the needs of industry, 
he said. 

The city of Windsor exemplified the 
problem, the Chief Commissioner said. 
During the recent recession, he recounted, 
layoffs were quite heavy in the automobile 
industry, which dominates that city’s eco- 
nomy. This year, automobile production 
is again high; but in spite of this, “many 
of those laid off will never again work in 
the industry”. And some of them were 
workers with up to 15 years of seniority. 


They will never again build autos because 
their jobs are gone. Machines have taken over 
their jobs. They are, in effect, the possessors 
of outmoded skills, and no doubt history will 
categorize them with the village smithy, the 
old lamplighter, and many, many others. 
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Here Col. Bisson interjected his personal 
belief that automation will unquestionably 
be a blessing: history shows that in the long 
run the use of machines has meant greater 
variety and abundance of goods and “a 
fabulous increase in services and consump- 
tion of goods rather than a lessening in 


employment”. 

However, with each wave of technical 
advance there is a great deal of dislocation 
of labour—temporary but none the less 
painful—and he thought the National Em- 
ployment Service would play a key role in 
lessening the dislocation of labour “that 
will certainly be a by-product” of increasing 
automation. The job of the NES was “an 
integral part of the Government’s stated 
policy of maintaining the highest possible 
level of employment,” he declared. 


Automation is going to require a sharp 
upgrading in the education and skills of the 
working man, he continued. Both numeric- 
ally and as a proportion of the labour 
force, the blue-collar worker is giving way 
to the white-collar worker. It was to answer 
the question of what is to be done about 
“these dislocated workers who know only 
one trade” that Col. Bisson put forward 
the idea of training and advancing the 
education of the unemployed. 


Most of the 270,000 job-seekers regis- 
tered with the NES at the time were 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits, 
he pointed out. And one of the require- 
ments for receipt of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit is that the recipient must be 
available for work—if a job comes along. 
If a job doesn’t come along, “then he must 
be available for employment anyway”. 


This “availability” concept is one that 
we need to look at squarely, Col. Bisson 
said. He suggested that its definition needed 
to be broadened to take account of “the 
situation where an employer has a job that 
goes begging while those registered with us 
for employment remain unemployed simply 


» because they do not have the required skill, 


education, or experience demanded by that 
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Besides carrying on a vigorous campaign 
to induce young people to remain longer at 
school, the Commission has referred people 
to vocational training, has “eased the 
criteria for the selection of applicants for 
training so that an applicant may be 


referred to a course despite the availability 
of ‘suitable employment’, if it is in the 
interest of the economy to do so. 


“We have also broadened the criteria 
applied to training courses so that we can 
now approve of courses up to twelve 
months’ duration, courses for indentured 
apprentices, and courses conducted on a 
part-time basis. 


“Further, authority may now be granted 
to direct claimants to other courses, if such 
training will resolve the employment prob- 
lem of the claimant and employment is 
assured on completion of the training,” 
said the Chief Commissioner. 


Even these measures he thought were not 
enough. He suggested that it might be 
advisable to help in improving the educa- 
tion of unemployed persons in cases where 
it was evident that more education would 
increase their chances of getting a job. 

“If intensive five-month academic courses 
were established during the winter months 
when unemployment is at its peak, it would 


be possible for us to direct towards helpful 
ends the energies of those who are idle and 
with little or no prospect of work,” he said. 


_ By continuing payment of unemployment 
insurance benefit to them, we would be making 
it economically possible for them to under- 
take such courses. Moreover, in conjunction 
with integrated correspondence courses, it 
would be quite possible for an earnest person 
to acquire full matriculation standing in two 
winters of intensive study. If carried out on a 
great enough scale, such up-grading would be 
of tremendous benefit to the economy of our 
country. 

Another possibility suggested by Col. 
Bisson was that of on-the-job training in 
cases where an employer has a vacancy 
that the National Employment Service could 
not fill, but where it was sure that it had 
an applicant who possessed potential. 

In extending the function of the NES of 
bringing the job and the worker together, 
he said, “if the end result is the transfor- 
mation of idleness to productivity, perhaps 
we should be prepared to take on the 
great difficulties that would be encountered 
in administering such a plan.” 





Changes in Public Assistance Legislation, 1959 


Federal and provincial enactments during 1959 dealing with general assistance, 
mothers’ allowances, and living accommodation for the aged are described 


General Assistance 


A number of significant changes occurred 
in general assistance legislation across 
Canada during 1959. 

The terms of the federal Unemployment 
Assistance Act were extended to all prov- 
inces with the signing of an agreement with 
Quebec on July 1, 1959, to be retroactive 
to July 1, 1958. The federal Government 
reimburses provinces which have signed 
agreements under the Act for 50 per cent 
of assistance payments made to or on behalf 
of needy unemployed persons, with the 
exception of aid under mothers’ allowances 
legislation and certain other costs. 

Four provinces made changes in their 
assistance legislation: Nova Scotia and 
Ontario amended their Acts and Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba introduced new Acts 
which involved changes in provincial and 
municipal responsibilities. 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia amended Part I of the Social 
Assistance Act, 1958* to permit a provincial 





*Part I applies to certain categories of mothers or 
foster mothers with dependent children not covered 
under The Mothers’ Allowance Act; aid to this 
group is a provincial expenditure. 


allowance paid on behalf of a child to be 
extended until the child reaches the age 
of 18 or to the end of the school year in 
which he reaches 18 years, if the Director 
of Social Assistance considers it advisable 
that he continue his education. 

The amendment also provides for supple- 
mentary assistance to cover the cost in 
whole or in part of medical services to 
children who are in the care of a foster 
parent and whose parents are dead or 
permanently disabled. A foster parent car- 
ing for a child who has been abandoned 
or is not being maintained by his parent 
or parents is required under the amend- 
ment to have made every reasonable effort 
to obtain support for the child from its 
parents, parent, or surviving parent before 
becoming eligible for an allowance. 

With reference to Part II of the Act, 
the amendment provides that the province 
reimburse a municipal unit for not more 
than 834 per cent of expenditures, exclusive 
of administration costs, for assistance pro- 
vided during February, March and April 
1959 to persons in need not maintained 
in a municipal home, nursng home or simi- 
lar institution; this measure was designed 
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to relieve the municipalities of the extra 
burden caused by the increase in unemploy- 
ment during these months. 


The Regulations under the Nova Scotia 
Act require municipalities to meet certain 
standards if they are to qualify for provin- 
cial aid. The municipal unit must grant 
a weekly food allowance of an amount not 
less than a specified minimum and, in order 
to qualify for reimbursement of adminis- 
trative expenses, must meet certain standards 
of administration and personnel. The 
municipal unit is, for example, required to 
make provision for the granting of assist- 
ance through an organized welfare depart- 
ment, either separately or in co-operation 
with another municipal unit, or through a 
children’s aid society, a branch of the 
Provincial Department of Public Welfare 
or other social agency. Also, the Director 
or person in charge of the welfare depart- 
ment of a municipal unit or of the agency 
administering assistance must be a full-time 
employee and must be a professionally 
trained social worker, or have education 
and training which the Minister of Public 
Welfare considers adequate to qualify him 
for his office. 


Ontario 


In Ontario the General Welfare Assist- 
ance Act, 1958 was proclaimed effective 
January 1, 1959 (L.G., April, p. 374). An 
amendment was made to the Act in 1959 
under which the council of a city, town, 
village or township may appoint a welfare 
administrator without the approval of the 
Minister of Public Welfare, as formerly 
required. 


The amendment also extends provisions 
of the Act to Indian bands, upon proclama- 
tion. An Indian band approved for pur- 
poses of the Act may, with the approval 
of the Minister, appoint a member of the 
band to act as welfare administrator. The 
council of the band is then required to 
provide assistance to those members on 
the reserve who are eligible for such assist- 
ance and may provide aid to other eligible 
persons living on the reserve, as well as 
supplementary allowances to recipients of 
governmental benefits. 

Regulations under the Act gazetted Feb- 
ruary 14, 1959 (O. Reg. 12/59) add a 
section on residence to Regulations as 
revised in 1958. The date from which 
municipal residence is calculated has been 
changed from April 1, 1953 to April 1, 
1956, so that a person is considered to have 
residence in the municipality or in the 
territory without municipal organization in 
which he last resided for a period of 12 
consecutive months since April 1, 1956, 
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while not in receipt of assistance. These 
Regulations also outline the procedure to 
be followed by a municipality in recovering 
the amount of assistance given a non- 
resident from the municipality of residence 
or from the province, as the case may be. 


An amendment in 1959 to the Ontario 
Charitable Institutions Act provides for a 
provincial grant to a charitable organiza- 
tion planning a new building, an addition 
to an existing building, or an acquired 
building to be used as a hotel for the care 
of transient and homeless persons. The 
provincial grant is paid at the rate of 
$1,500 a bed for a new building or an 
addition, of $450 a bed for an acquired 
building or, in either case, an amount equal 
to 30 per cent of the cost of building to 
the charitable organization, whichever is 
the lesser. Payment of the grant is con- 
tingent upon the payment to the charitable 
organization by the municipality in which 
the hostel is located of an amount equal 
to %at least 20 “per center the= cost: 


Saskatchewan 


The new Social Aid Act in Saskatchewan, 
which became effective April 1, 1959, made 
several important changes in the social aid 
program. These include the abolition of 
the municipal residence requirement, a new 
formula for provincial-municipal sharing of 
costs, and the establishment of standards 
to be observed by the municipalities. 


The only residence requirement under 
the new Act is that the applicant be 
physically present in the municipality. 


Under the new formula for reimburse- 
ment, each municipality is assessed annually 
on a per capita basis for a relatively small 
portion of the total over-all cost of social 
aid. In explaining the new system in terms 
of the base year 1956-57, the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation esti- 
mated this at about 7 per cent. The amount 
which the municipalities are required to 
contribute annually is computed by mul- 
tiplying the per capita rate set for the 
year by the estimated population of the 
municipality; the province then reimburses 
the municipality for 100 per cent of the 
actual social aid expenditures during the 
year. The same system is applied to Local 
Improvement Districts and the Northern 
Administration District. 

The fairly detailed standards set out in 
the Regulations concern the confidentiality 
of the circumstances of the applicant, pro- 
cedure for both application and appeal, 
and determination of eligibility. The Regu- 
lations also set out the method of calculating 
the applicant’s financial resources, including 





the items which are to be exempt from 
consideration as income. 

A schedule of allowances for food, rent, 
clothing, fuel, utilities, personal and house- 
hold incidentals, and items of special need 
are set out in detail. Municipalities, how- 
ever, may set their own rates of assistance 
but these must be approved by the Director 
of Public Assistance. 

The new Act, as did the former Act, 
authorizes payment of mothers’ allowances, 
and of supplemental allowances to recipients 
of old age security and blind persons’ allow- 
ances. Each of these, as before, is a 
separate program and is governed by a 
separate set of Regulations. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Social Allowances Act, 
1959, passed at the second session of the 
Legislature and yet to be proclaimed, repeals 
the Social Assistance Act and makes a 
number of major changes in the program. 
The Act distinguishes between “social allow- 
ances” to be paid and administered by the 
province and “indigent relief” to be admin- 
istered by the municipalities. 

While the formula for reimbursement by 
the province to the municipalities remains 
the same, the municipalities will, in effect, 
receive a substantial increase in aid from 
the province because of the assumption by 
the latter of the entire cost of assistance, 
including administration, for several cate- 
gories of needy persons. Areas transferred 
to the province include aid to persons who 
are not able to support themselves or their 
dependents because of their age or because 
of physical or mental incapacity likely to 
last more than 90 days, and any supple- 
mentary aid which may be granted to 
persons in receipt of old age security, old 
age assistance, blind or disabled persons 
allowances. They also include certain child 
welfare costs which, under the previous Act, 
were borne in part by the municipality; 
the Province assumes the entire cost of 
maintenance for children who have been 
apprehended and are in the custody of the 
Director of Public Welfare or of a Society, 
and the maintenance costs of children com- 
mitted to the care and custody of the 
Director or of a Society. In the latter case, 
the province is also to bear the cost of 
hospital care and treatment for any child 
not an insured person under the provincial 
Hospital Services Insurance Act, 1958. The 
province continues to be responsible for 
aid to persons in unorganized territory. 

The municipalities remain responsible for 
assistance to indigent persons who cannot 
qualify for a provincial social allowance 
in the categories mentioned above. 
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Mothers’ allowances, formerly paid under 
the Child Welfare Act, are now included 
in the Social Allowances Act (see below). 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments in mothers’ allowances 
legislation were made during 1959 in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
and new legislation passed in Manitoba. 


In New Brunswick the amendment to 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act adds a clause 
to define a deserted wife as one who is 
living apart from husband because of his 
acts of cruelty, because of his refusal or 
neglect without sufficient cause to supply 
her with food, clothing and other neces- 
saries, or because of his having been guilty 
of adultery which has not been condoned. 
This definition corresponds with that of 
the Deserted Wives and Children Main- 
tenance Act. 


The amendment to the Nova Scotia 
Mothers’ Allowances Act raised the maxi- 
mum amount payable on behalf of disabled 
children of the age of 16 years or over, 
as defined, from $40 to $50 a month. 


Under the Saskatchewan Social Aid Act, 
1959, new Mothers’ Allowances Regulations 
(O.C. 860/59) were introduced, effective 
April 1, 1959, and gazetted June 5, 1959. 
The major changes or additions are briefly 
as follows: 

—The payee must be at least 18 years 
of age at the date of commencement of 
the allowance. 

—An allowance may be paid for a period 
of not more than three months after a 
father ceases to be incapacitated to give 
him time to become readjusted to his 
changed status and to make plans for his 
re-employment. 

—Allowances may be paid to either the 
father or to the mother, if the father is 
incapacitated and living at home. 

—Allowances may now be paid to a 
deserted mother even if a court order for 
support has not been issued against the 
father and without the submission of evid- 
ence that support cannot be obtained, if 
the Director of Public Assistance is of the 
opinion that no effort should be made to 
obtain support from the father. 

— Provided a year has elapsed since she 
and her husband ceased to live together, 
a mother separated from her husband by 
a separation agreement is otherwise eligible 
for an allowance on the same basis as a 
mother judicially separated, but for whom 
no waiting period is required; in either case 
evidence must be submitted that she is 
unable to obtain full support from her 
husband. 
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—A mother who has several children is 
not entitled to an allowance unless she is 
prepared to meet the eligibility requirement 
for all of her children. 


—TIn addition to allowing a total exemp- 
tion of up to $60 a month from income 
for actual expenses when a mother must 
employ someone to look after the children 
while she is working, a similar exemption 
may now be allowed while she is taking 
training to enable her to become independ- 
ent. An exemption up to $1 a day per 
child or a total exemption up to $60 a 
month may also be allowed for day care 
of the children outside the home. 


In Manitoba, the Social Allowances Act, 
1959, which is to be effective on pro- 
clamation, includes provision for allow- 
ances to needy mothers with dependent 
children, formerly authorized by the Child 
Welfare Act. Coverage is extended in a 
number of ways under the new Act: the 
age of children who may benefit has been 
raised from under 15 years to under 16 
years or, at the discretion of the Director, 
over 16 years but under the age of 18 
years; the period of desertion after which 
a mother may qualify for an allowance is 
reduced from four years to one year; also, 
allowances may now be granted to a mother 
whose husband has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for one year or more and to 
an unmarried mother caring for two or 
more of her children in her own home. 


Living Accommodation for the Aged 


Loans made under section 16 of the 
National Housing Act have been used 
extensively in financing low-rental housing 
projects for the elderly. The interest rate 
on long-term low-interest loans made under 
section 16 to limited-dividend companies 
providing low-rental housing was increased 
from, 4% per ‘cent’ 10.54 per ‘cent @ per. 
annum, computed semi-annually and not 
in advance, through Order-in-Council 59- 
435 gazetted on April 22, 1959. 


During their 1959 sessions the Legis- 
latures of Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia passed legislation affect- 
ing accommodation for the elderly; changes 
in regulations were made in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Ontario in late 1958 
or early 1959. 


Nova Scotia 


Standards affecting the care and accom- 
modation of persons in municipal homes 
in Nova Scotia are outlined in Regulations 
issued in 1959 under the Social Assistance 
Act, 1958. Compliance with these regula- 
tions is a condition for payment of main- 
tenance grants under the Act, which also 
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provides for periodic visits to municipal 
homes by boards of visitors. 


Under the Regulations, the buildings, 
grounds, equipment and furnishings of all 
municipal homes are subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Public Welfare, as are 
plans for new homes. Minimum floor space 
per resident in bedrooms and sitting rooms, 
and minimum temperatures permissible 
during the day and night are specified. The 
regulations also govern sanitation, nutrition, 
admissions and record keeping. For exam- 
ple, all rooms must be kept clean, well 
ventilated and free from odours; the nutri- 
tional value of the food served must meet 
the requirements of Canada’s Food Rules 
and a report concerning the food and its 
adequacy is to be submitted periodically 
to the Minister by the Provincial Nutri- 
tionist; persons requiring care in a general 
or mental hospital and those likely to be 
incorrigible or disturb other residents may 
not be admitted to homes. 


The supervisor of a home must be a 
mature person with the qualifications neces- 
sary for managing it. Homes with 15 or 
more residents are to include among their 
staff a member who is a registered or 
practical nurse, and those with more than 
15 residents must have a supervisor on duty 
at all times. Senior staff members are 
required to attend staff training sessions 
and conferences held periodically by the 
Department of Public Welfare. Each home 
must have a qualified medical practitioner 
as its physician; his duties include examina- 
tion of residents on admission, treatment of 
any patient in need of medical care and 
periodic visits to the home to ascertain 
that adequate medical care is being given 
to the residents. 


New Brunswick 


Through Order-in-Council 58/1017 pub- 
lished in the New Brunswick Royal Gazette 
of January 7, 1959, Regulations issued in 
1958 under the Health Act to provide for 
the licensing, inspection and control of 
private places offering accommodation for 
more than two aged or infirm persons have 
been extended to cover private nursing 
homes. A nursing home is defined as a 
home offering accommodation for more 
than two aged or infirm persons, with 
registered nurses available on a 24-hour 
basis. 


Under a more recent amendment, Order- 
in-Council 59/470, gazetted on August 18, 
1959, the Minister of Health and Social 
Services of New Brunswick may authorize 
the use of the third floor of a home for 
the accommodation of ambulatory resi- 
dents if an automatic sprinkler system 








approved by the Fire Marshall has been 
installed. Accommodation was formerly 
limited to first and second floors only. 


Quebec 


An Act to Facilitate the Establishment 
of Homes for the Aged was passed by the 
Quebec Legislature in December 1958. The 
Act, which was passed with a view to 
encouraging the establishment of homes 
near their own communities for aged 
couples who are unable to keep house for 
themselves through “lack of the necessary 
assistance,” authorizes the Government to 
appropriate $15 million for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of homes and housing 
projects. The province itself may erect, 
furnish and maintain such accommodation, 
or it may enter agreements and make 
grants for this purpose to persons, societies 
and corporations. 


Administration of the Act is the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare; the Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations to ensure 
the safety and salubrity of accommodation 
and the comfort of its occupants. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, under the Homes for the 
Aged Act, 1955, the basis for provincial 
contribution towards the cost of construct- 
ing a municipal home for unorganized 
territory within a territorial district has 
been changed by an amending Regulation, 
O.R.313/58, gazetted on January 10, 1959. 

The provincial contribution was formerly 
based on the portion of costs allocated 
to the school sections in unorganized town- 
ships according to their assessments for 
school purposes. It is now based on an 
assessment allowance for the unorganized 
area, which is arrived at by multiplying 
the per capita assessment of the organized 
municipalities in the district by the popula- 
tion of the unorganized portion. A share 
of construction costs is then allocated to 
the unorganized area in the same proportion 
as its assessment allowance bears to the 
total assessment of the district, and is paid 
in full by the province. 

Penalties for delay in application by 
municipalities for provincial maintenance 
grants on behalf of homes for the aged 
and boarding homes are also introduced in 
these Regulations. If application is not 
made within three months of the first of 
the month to which it relates, the provincial 
grant for a home for the aged is reduced 
from 70 per cent to 25 per cent of net 
operating and maintenance costs. For board- 
ing homes the reduction is from 70 per 
cent of maintenance costs paid by the 
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municipality or $52.50 per month, which- 
ever is the lesser, to 25 per cent of these 
costs or $18.75 per month, whichever is 
the lesser. 


Manitoba 


A new Elderly Persons Housing Act to 
replace a statute of the same title passed 
in 1956 was enacted at the second 1959 
session of the Manitoba Legislature, to 
become operative when proclaimed. 

Under this Act, grants amounting to one 
third of the costs of construction or 
acquisition and reconstruction are to be 
made to municipalities and non-profit or 
charitable organizations erecting housing 
units for the elderly. These grants may not 
exceed $1,667 for each two-person unit and 
$1,400 for single person units. Formerly 
they amounted to 20 per cent of costs, not 
to exceed $1,000 for two-person units and 
$700 for single units. A “housing unit” is 
defined in the Act as accommodation for 
one or two elderly persons, with separate 
kitchen and bathroom facilities. 

For hostel accommodation the grant 
remains at one third of construction costs 
but the maximum has been increased from 
$850 to $1,200 per bed for the construction 
of a new hostel and from $400 to $700 
per bed for the renovation, repair or 
acquisition and reconstruction of an exist- 
ing building. A hostel is defined as accom- 
modation in which three or more elderly 
persons use the kitchen and bathroom 
facilities or bathroom facilities only. The 
number of infirmary beds for which a grant 
is made may not exceed one fifth of the 
total bed capacity of a hostel. 

A municipality or organization requesting 
a grant is now specifically required to con- 
tribute 10 per cent of the total cost of the 
project, or 5 per cent of construction costs 
plus the necessary land with the municipal 
services available which are required under 
the Regulations. Also, plans for the con- 
struction or renovation of a building must 
be approved by the Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare, and, when accommodation 
is provided by a charitable or non-profit 
organization, that organization must be 
approved by the Council of the municipality 
in which the accommodation is located. 

In addition to making grants, the prov- 
ince may now guarantee the repayment of 
the principle and interest on loans made to 
municipalities or organizations for provid- 
ing accommodation. 

Under the Manitoba Act also, the income 
of single persons or couples may not exceed 
five times the rental of the assisted accom- 
modation which they are to occupy, not 
including the rental value of services and 
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equipment supplied; formerly the income 
limits were the same as those under the 
federal Old Age Assistance Act, inclusive 
of assistance. 

As before, occupancy is limited to per- 
sons aged 65 and over or persons of that 
age and their spouses, except that in cases 
of need, persons aged 60-64 may now be 
admitted with the written permission of the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare. 

The statute authorizes provincial licens- 
ing and inspection of hostel and housing 
accommodation. It also provides for the 
appointment of a Director of Housing and 
a Supervisor of Elderly Persons Housing 
and Institutions. Regulations may be made 
setting standards “for the conduct, adminis- 
tration, and treatment of, and in, hostels 
and elderly persons housing units,” prescrib- 
ing rentals to be charged, governing regis- 
tration of residents and record keeping and 
prescribing the services to be available to 
land used for accommodation. 


Alberta 


In March 1959, a new Homes for the 
Aged Act becomes law in Alberta. The Act 
authorizes what are termed “master agree- 
mnts” between the Minister of Public Wel- 
fare and one or more municipalities wishing 
to provide low-rental housing or homes for 
ambulatory older persons. 

Under these agreements the province will 
bear the costs of constructing, equipping and 
furnishing homes or housing projects while 
the participating municipalities must pro- 
vide and service the required land, and 
agree to bear the net costs of operation. 
(A municipality with residents in a home 
in which it is not participating under an 
agreement is nevertheless required to share 
any deficits arising out of the operation of 
the home.) 

The projects are to be operated by pro- 
vincially incorporated foundations. Mem- 
bers of a foundation are appointed by the 
province and by the municipalities that are 
parties to the master agreement, with muni- 
cipal representation being limited to council 
members; representation of contracting 
municipalities on the board of directors of 
a foundation is as prescribed in the agree- 
ment. 


Provincial grants may be made under 
the Act to municipalities contributing to 
the maintenance of elderly persons in hous- 
ing projects and private or municipal homes; 
the amount of these grants may be deter- 
mined by the Minister of Public Welfare 
but in no case may they exceed 80 per 
cent of the amount contributed by the 
municipality. For a grant to be paid the 
elderly person must have resided in the 
municipality receiving the grant for 12 of 
the 24 months previous to his admission 
to the home or housing project, without 
assistance from public funds. 

While the licensing of “private” homes 
remains a municipal responsibility within 
the framework of the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Act, the province may make 
regulations fixing licence fees, setting the 
form of licences and prescribing books and 
records to be kept by such homes. Regu- 
lations may also be made governing the 
appointment of directors, boards of manage- 
ment, officers and employees of founda- 
tions, prescribing the form and content of 
master agreements, governing the equip- 
ment and furnishing of homes and units 
built under the Act and outlining the man- 
ner of computing the cost of maintaining 
persons in them. 


British Columbia 

Through an amendment to the British 
Columbia Welfare Institutes Licensing Act, 
which provides for provincial licensing and 
inspection of welfare institutions, munic- 
ipalities are made responsible for the inves- 
tigation of applications for licences. They 
are to report to the Welfare Institutions 
Board as required by it, and perform any 
additional duties that it may direct by 
regulation, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The pro- 
visions of the Act extend to any shelter, 
institution or boarding home in which food 
and lodging are provided, with or without 
charge, to two or more aged or infirm 
persons receiving an old age pension or 
some form of public assistance. 


—Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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30th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Adopts recommendation on employer-employee relations that urges prohibition of 
agreements that deny or terminate employment because of non-membership in 
union; calls for registration of unions, prohibition of picketing in illegal strikes 


The 30th annual meeting of The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce adopted a 
recommendation on employer-employee re- 
lations urging, among other things, prohibi- 
tion of provisions in collective agreements 
that deny or terminate employment because 
an individual is not or does not remain a 
member of a specified union. More than 
seven hundred delegates were registered. 

The recommendation also called for 
registration of trade unions; prohibition of 
strikes and lockouts endangering public 
health or safety; secret strike votes before 
a strike may take place; prohibition of 
picketing except during legal strikes and 
at the premises where the strike is taking 
place, picketing to gain certification and in 
jurisdictional disputes; prohibition of sym- 


pathy strikes; and clear definition and pro- 
hibition of secondary boycotts. 

Recommendations were also adopted con- 
cerning automation, the employment of 
older workers and the physically handi- 
capped, and seasonal unemployment. A 
complex resolution on unemployment insur- 
ance was also approved. 

At the employer-employee relations ses- 
sion, the theme of which was “Labour 
Relations and the Public Interest,’ three 
speakers discussed labour relations and the 
law, labour relations and the economy, and 
labour relations and the public. A plenary 
session was held to discuss the theme, “A 
Sound and Stable Dollar”. A session deal- 
ing with international trade is not reported 
here: 


Labour Relations and the Public Interest 


The fourth plenary session of the Cham- 
ber’s annual meeting was a discussion of 
“Labour Relations and the Public Interest”. 
Chairman of the session was F. W. Brad- 
shaw, Chairman of the Chamber’s Labour 
Relations Committee. 

The speakers were R. V. Hicks, QC, of 
Miller, Thomson, Hicks and Sedgewick, 
Toronto; Dr. D. E. Armstrong of Economic 
Research Corporation Limited, Montreal; 
and E. L. Harrison, Vice-President of 
British Columbia Packers Limited, Van- 
couver. 


R. V. Hicks, OC 


The law has not kept pace with the 
dynamics of industrial relations, said Mr. 


Hicks, who spoke on “Labour Relations 
and the Law”. “The law has remained 
virtually static since unions were first 


granted statutory bargaining rights more 
than 15 years ago, despite glaring deficien- 
cies in the light of current conditions.” 

He traced the development of labour 
relations legislation from the time when 
unions could not be assured of recognition 
by employers, through the introduction dur- 
ing the war of a system of compulsory 
collective bargaining, to the present, when 
the rights granted in wartime have been 
carried forward into existing legislation. 

In a summary of the rights acquired by 
unions under wartime legislation, he com- 
mented that, among others, they gained the 


right to organize without employer inter- 
ference, to bargain for all eligible em- 
ployees although when negotiating the union 
may no longer represent a majority of them, 
to force membership on employees who 
oppose union membership, to refuse mem- 
bership and thus deprive a worker of the 
opportunity to work, and to strike and thus 
cripple or destroy an employer’s business 
irrespective of the merits or justice of their 
demands. 

These rights, Mr. Hicks stated, were “not 
only substantial but without parallel in our 
society”. 

In return for these rights, he continued, 
unions were required only to suspend use of 
the strike weapon during organizational 
drives, while negotiations are pending, and 
during the term of an agreement. 

In the employers’ advantage, the legisla- 
tion was supposed to lend stability to busi- 
ness operations because of the limitations 
placed on strike action; “but what practical 
remedy does an employer have against a 
union which violated the law by conducting 
an illegal work stoppage?” he asked. 


Where he has suffered loss of profits and 
customers due to an illegal strike, in most Juris- 
dictions he has the option of instituting prosecu- 
tion proceedings against his employees or the 
union, or obtaining a declaration that the union 
has broken the law. There is no assurance that 
his loss will be made good at arbitration. None 
of these has proved practical nor adequate to 
prevent costly work stoppages, let alone com- 
pensate employers for losses incurred. 
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This legislation bestows benefits on unions 
without providing commensurate respon- 
sibility, Mr. Hicks continued. He stressed 
the union’s lack of legal status in contrast 
to the full legal status possessed by every 
employer. 

One union immunity from legal respon- 
sibilities that demands special attention is 
the monopoly enjoyed by unions in organiz- 
ing. Combines legislation prevents em- 
ployers from determining what area of 
commerce each will occupy but our laws 
condone the system of assigning on an 
exclusive basis jurisdiction over categories 
of workers, he pointed out. 


This system, he said, “regiments em- 
ployees into predetermined patterns of 
organization, establishes union monopolies 
to the degree that they may control the 
distribution and cost of labour in major 
segments of our economy, and exerts undue 
influence over the cost and amount of 
goods and services to be marketed.” 

A further manifestation of “unbridled 
union power” mentioned by Mr. Hicks was 
the union concept that an employer must 
not operate if struck and that the right to 
strike carries with it the right to close the 
enterprise and to deny it the right to em- 
ploy others or make deliveries of finished 
products. 


Some of the more serious abuses are 
subject to legal restraint, he acknowledged. 
But how often do we hear of the launching 
of a criminal prosecution for trespass, use 
of force, or blocking access to premises, he 
asked. 

The entire scheme of legislation must be 
revamped, Mr. Hicks declared, “by restoring 
our democratic principle of voluntary asso- 
ciation and participation”. It should include 
provisions for equal rights and respon- 
sibilities for unions and employers alike. 

He suggested that legislation be enacted 
to return control of unions to rank-and-file 
members, to require the same responsibili- 
ties of unions as prevail for employers, to 
wipe out the system of assigning jurisdiction 
over categories of workers, and to provide 
for a government-conducted secret vote in 
all certification proceedings. “Unions should 
no longer be granted preferential and exclu- 
sive treatment,” he asserted. 


In conclusion he proposed that provisions 
should be made for greater protection of 
the individual union members; that em- 
ployers should not be compelled to renew 
agreements with unions that no_ longer 
represent a majority of employees; that 
statutory conditions should be directed 
against abuse of trust funds, trusteeships, 
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and secondary boycotts; and that the law 
relating to picketing and secondary boycotts 
should be clarified. 


Dr. D. E. Armstrong 


Unions blame big business for inflation; 
big business blames the unions. But eco- 
nomists attribute most of the responsibility 
to excesses of demand, Dr. Armstrong said. 
“A commonsense appraisal of the history 
of price movement suggests that the eco- 
nomists’ version of price increases is the 
correct one,” he said in an address entitled 
“Labour Relations and the Economy”. 

If unions or administered prices were 
responsible for inflation, we should expect 
inflation to be a continuous process; but 
it is not. “I estimate that at least 90 per 
cent of the price increases we have had 
have followed—and resulted from—sharp 
increases in borrowing.” 

Dr. Armstrong said the confusion about 
inflation arises from the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the cause of inflation and 
the transmission of inflation. “Because one 
man’s price is another man’s cost,” he 
explained, “an increase in one price will 
very often justify or necessitate an increase 
in another price. Most of the instances of 
the ‘cost-push’ type of inflation that are 
cited are merely examples of the transmis- 
sion of inflation from one industry to 
another.” 

Turning to the question of what causes 
some prices to begin increasing in the first 
place, he pointed out that the three distinct 
inflations since the Second World War 
followed three events: that war, the Korean 
War, and the “investment explosion” that 
Occutred ing 1O 56: 

Once started, a price inflation takes time 
to work itself out, which is the reason the 
rise in prices that began in mid-1956 con- 
tinued into part of the subsequent recession. 

Because the principal type of inflation in 
the past has been “demand inflation” the 
prime responsibility for increases in prices 
must rest with the central governments of 
the world, Dr. Armstrong said. 

“It is up to the government to control 
aggregate demand,” he maintained, pointing 
out that taxes and monetary controls can 
be used, when excess demand seems immin- 
ent, to compel consumers and business to 
relinquish their claims on goods and man- 
power. “It goes without saying that the 
prevention of demand inflation requires a 
good deal of public understanding and 
government leadership.” 

Although he believed that governments 
must bear 90 per cent of the responsibility 
for past inflations, he had come to the 
conclusion that this country is becoming 














inflation prone. “A _ given increase in 
demand is tending to produce ever larger 
increases in prices.” 

_ We should be able to operate our economy 
in high gear with an average rate of unemploy- 
ment of 3 per cent without running into infla- 
tion. Yet from 1956 to 1958 our consumer 
prices increased 8 per cent, and during this 
period the average rate of unemployment was 
4.7 per cent. Even during the boom year of 
1956 the average level of unemployment was 
in excess of 3 per cent. 


_ We know that there is a sure way to cure 
inflation, and that is to restrain demand. 
Demand is restrained by increasing taxes, 
reducing government expenditures, or tightening 
credit controls. If we had wanted a smaller 
price increase during the recent boom, we 
could have had one. It is true that some over- 
all improvement might have been achieved if 
government actions had been better timed, but 
even with perfect timing of monetary and fiscal 
policy I am afraid that complete price stability 
could have been purchased only at the expense 
of substantially higher levels of unemployment. 

No one favours an 8-per-cent inflation 
in three years but also no one favours a 
higher level of unemployment. This was a 
dilemma that could not be blamed on the 
government. Instead, there were five sus- 
pects: the owners of capital, the company 
officers responsible for pricing, unions, non- 
unionized workers, and professional and 
managerial people who are capable of 
influencing their own remuneration. Of the 
five, Dr. Armstrong believed that prime 
responsibility for the country’s great prone- 
ness towards inflation rested jointly with 
unions and with professional and managerial 
classes able to influence their own remun- 
eration. 


“Unions can, and do, insist on wage 
increases that, in many cases, are unrelated 
to productivity changes, to the demand for 
their services, or to the cost of living... 
If we want to curb excessive demands by 
unions, we must operate our fiscal and 
monetary controls in such a way as to 
restrain demand and ensure that there is 
a high level of unemployment. In other 
words, unemployment is the only effective 
check on excessive wage demands,” he 
declared. 

Because he suspected that doctors, law- 
yers, accountants * and corporate officers 
have been able to increase their fees and 
salaries as quickly as unions have, he 
thought that they must share with unions 
the responsibility for increasing our pro- 
pensity towards inflation. 

Turning to the next suspect, the price 
administrator, Dr. Armstrong said that our 
market type of economy requires that 
administrators maximize profits. But where 
excessive profits exist they bring new en- 
trants into the industry or lead to the 
creation of new industries manufacturing 





Regarding the new attitude by manage- 
ment to trade union demands, and in par- 
ticular the attitude of the United States 
steel industry in the present dispute in the 
industry, Leonard Hynes, new Vice-Chair- 
man of the Chamber’s Executive Council, 


said that employers were not trying to 
avoid granting increases but, on the con- 
trary, were trying to find ways to grant 


increases without raising prices. He was 
speaking at a press conference held by the 
newly elected officers of the Chamber. 


substitute products and in this way keep 
prices down. “If the price of steel is kept 
too high in relation to other prices, we 
shall very soon be driving cars made out 
of aluminum.” 

As to the other suspects, unorganized 
workers and the owners of capital, “they 
simply lack the power to take concerted 
collective action to increase their rewards... 

“If we are to solve this problem of our 
high propensity towards inflation,” Dr. Arm- 
strong concluded, “we must be prepared to 
turn the spotlight of investigation on unions, 
professional groups, and price administra- 
tors who behave in a foolish or irresponsible 
manner.” 

We need honest research, he emphasized. 
Because research by business organizations 
into unions and union research into man- 
agement groups, even if honest, is suspect, 
he suggested jointly sponsored research and, 
also, a series of Royal Commissions. “Why 
not, for example, a Royal Commission to 
investigate the most recent inflation in 
Canada to find out what we did wrong, and 
how we can prevent recurrences?” 

Inflation is not a problem that will cure 
itself, he said. “If we want full employment 
and stable prices, we are going to have to 
devote much more time and energy to the 
problem than we are now doing.” 


E. L. Harrison 


The inability of labour and management 
to settle their differences is often looked 
upon as a fight between these two parties 
only, with one eventual loser; but unfor- 
tunately in such cases there is a third 
party—the public, and the public is always 
a loser, said Mr. Harrison in an address 
entitled, “Labour Relations and the Public”. 

The effects of the present labour-manage- 
ment situation are felt by the public in 
many ways, he said. Besides economic 
losses in the form of inflation and_ lost 
employment, certain fundamental civil liber- 
ties are also in jeopardy if and when any 
form of compulsion is agreed to in the 
settlement of a labour dispute. 

Regarding inflation, he deplored the ten- 
dency for labour leaders to hold the con- 
cept of the wage-cost-price relationship at 
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arm’s length, although its existence was 
undeniable. “Wages are inflationary when 
they are not in keeping with the economic 
facts,” Mr. Harrison said. 

Often it is the monopoly power of the 
union that wins the increase in wages or 
benefits for the membership. “If monopoly 
in business is against the public interest, 
then monopoly in labour unions is equally 
detrimental,’ Mr. Harrison declared. 

Certain unions, he asserted, claim a fun- 
damental right to extract “not merely all 
the traffic will bear, but all that can be 
obtained by holding the industry in idleness 
until a form of ransom is paid, first by 
the employers and then by the public.” 


The use of the argument by a union that 
a wage demand is justified because another 
union has got an increase is essentially, 
Mr. Harrison said, “a matter of straight 
competition between unions, regardless of 
economic facts affecting an industry, or 
the public”. 

Turning to the lost employment that 
he said was the other major economic loss 
suffered by the public as a result of the 
present labour-management situation, he 
said that the demands of unions for wage 
increases not justified by productivity in- 
crease created unemployment in two ways. 
First, if the unreasonable demands were 
granted, the ability of industry to compete 
was hampered, with a resulting cutback 
in production and employment. Secondly, 
if the demands were not granted and a 
strike ensued, the result was again increased 
unemployment. 


Surely unions cannot forever disregard the 
fact that an economy can only be sound when 
it has achieved reasonably full employment, 
and this must come before striving for ever- 
increasing wages for only those already em- 
ployed. Both objectives are not capable of 
simultaneous accomplishment. Full employ- 
ment must come first, and labour must join in 
Striving to achieve this objective. 

Another effect of strikes and unemploy- 
ment, he pointed out, was to reduce the 
revenues of all levels of government. This 
was another burden that fell on the public— 
the taxpayer. He made the point that work 
stoppages come from demands for higher 
wages, not from proposals by employers 
to lower wages. 


In addition to the economic ramifications 
arising from the current labour-management 
situation there was the threat to individual 
rights, he went on. “The feature of com- 
pulsion that is becoming more and more 
prevalent in union agreements” cannot be 
overlooked. The unions’ claim that “right- 
to-work” laws undermine and destroy trade 
unionism is “a confession that unions can- 
not survive without compulsion”. 
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“The fact is,” he asserted, “that freedom 
not to join affords one of the easiest checks 
on a union leadership that is not respon- 
sible to the will of the membership and 
the public interest.” 

Passing on to the role of government 
in labour disputes, Mr. Harrison pointed 
out that it is only through the action of 
government that the public has a direct 
voice in labour-management matters. While 
he did not think that anyone believed 
industrial peace could or should be legis- 
lated, yet “government action in enacting 
new legislation has met with the general 
approval of the much-abused public, because 
it is basically designed to establish respon- 
sibility on the part of unions and to afford 
a greater measure of protection to the 
Dublic=intereste 

Unions are no longer the underdogs they 
once were, and their new role demands 
that they act responsibly. If they did not 
take this role voluntarily, then the public 
would act through government. 


In spite of the legislation that had been 
passed—he referred especially to British 
Columbia’s new Trades-union Act—some- 
thing more must be done, Mr. Harrison 
asserted. He suggested: 


1. Replacement of conciliation boards by 
a mediator, who would try to bring about 
a settlement on the basis of fact rather 
than on the principle of compromise. 


2. Compulsory arbitration in cases where 
the health, safety or essential needs of the 
public were concerned. 


3. Shortening of the period between the 
strike vote decision and the beginning of 
the strike. This would mean that the deci- 
sion would indicate more clearly the views 
of the employees affected. In order that a 
strike vote should clearly represent the 
ideas of all the employees concerned, the 
vote should be taken among all those em- 
ployed in the operation. 


“This would prevent action by a minority 
of employees that would be detrimental to 
the majority,” he said. 


Question Period Ne 


During the question period after the 
three speakers had delivered their addresses, 
Mr. Armstrong suggested the setting up of 
a Royal Commission, on the lines of the 
Gordon Commission, to study the whole 
question of inflation and unemployment. 


In answer to a question whether we could 
achieve price stability and full employment 
at the same time, he said that the existence 
of unemployment was at present the only 
real check on excessive wage demands by 
the unions. He suggested that it would be 








necessary to accept 5 to 6 per cent unem- 
ployment in order to preserve price stability. 
Unions would have to learn to moderate 
their demands if they wanted to have less 
unemployment, he said. 


To allow wage demands to be limited by 
the existence of unemployment was not a 
satisfactory method, he agreed, but he saw 
no feasible alternative. 


The only alternative to unemployment 
as a brake on wage demands, he said, was 
to regulate wages. By its present policy 
of full employment, the Government, he 
pointed out, was in effect guaranteeing to 
provide a market for all the labour that 
was available, and this was not feasible 
without control of its price. 


However, he doubted the practicability 
of controlling wages. Unions represent more 
votes than employers, and for this reason 
any government would be inclined to lean 
towards the union side. 


Moreover, he said, unions would not 
accept wage legislation unless it were 
accompanied by price legislation. In theory, 
regulating wages by authority was a good 
idea but he did not think it would work 
in practice. What constituted a fair wage 
could not be decided by theory. The result 
of trying to regulate wages, he thought, 
would be the development of an almost 
wholly planned economy. 

When asked whether management should 
take its case direct to its employees instead 
of dealing through a union, Mr. Harrison 
thought it shouldn’t as long as negotiations 
with the union were progressing satisfac- 
torily. If a deadlock arises, however, he 
said that management should carry its case 
both to its employees direct and to the 
public. 

Answering a question as to whether trade 
unions will accept wage reductions when 
economic conditions point that way, Mr. 
Harrison said that the advisability of reduc- 
ing wages in a depression was questioned 
by some economists, who thought it was 
easier to maintain full employment if wages 
were inflexible downwards. Such _ inflex- 
ibility was not altogether bad, and might 
be good. He did not think, anyhow, that 
the unions would accept wage reductions. 

Mr. Hicks agreed with a questioner that 
it would be a good idea for employers to 
co-operate with each other in fighting union 
demands, but he doubted whether in prac- 
tice such co-operation was feasible. 

Is increasing wages the way to increase 
purchasing power, Mr. Armstrong was 
asked. Under conditions of steady prices, 
wage increases were needed to provide the 
increased purchasing power required to 
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_If Canada is successful in halting infla- 
tion, thereby ensuring a sound currency, 
existing cost-price patterns may well be 
altered with benefits to the whole country. 
Wage increases during periods of labour 
shortages and inflation are easy to grant 
and to obtain—the consumer pays with 
inflated dollars. During such periods trade 
unions are in a position to exert maximum 
economic power. But the period of easy 
sales and cheap money is over, at least 
for the present. Interest rates are high, 


Canadian exports are running into heavy 
competition even in the natural resources 
industries, competition is paring profit mar- 


gins in the domestic market. Fortunately, 
the general unemployment picture is im- 
proving but acute labour shortages are 
past. Moreover, existing trade union poli- 
cies are likely to be modified in the light 
of current public uneasiness over the wide 
economic power that unions can wield. 


—D. L. Morrell, General Manager, 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 





carry off increased production, he replied. 
Wage increases, however, must not be 
excessive. 


If government legislated to remove some 
of the rights of unions might not it also 
act to curtail the rights of corporations, 
Mr. Hicks was asked. In reply he said that 
the unbalance between the power of unions 
and that of employers was so large that 
such a danger was not great. Unions were 
so much stronger than the employers that 
the aim of such legislation would be merely 
to redress the balance, he implied. 

Unions that claim the right to the whole 
increase in the productivity of their own 
members are leaving out the public, Mr. 
Armstrong agreed. If workers in industries 
where productivity increases are high are 
absorbing the whole of the increase in their 
own productivity, it is impossible to main- 
tain a stable price level, he asserted. He 
argued that wage increases should not 
exceed the average increase in productivity 
for industry as a whole. This would leave 
the necessary leaway to cover wage increases 
in industries where there was little or no 
increase in productivity, such as the Civil 
Service. 


A Sound and Stable Dollar 


Theme of the meeting’s second plenary 
session was “A Sound and Stable Dollar”. 
The three speakers were W. T. G. Hackett, 
Assistant General Manager, Bank of Mont- 
real; Dr. John J. Deutsch, Vice-Principal 
and Professor of Economics, Queen’s Uni- 
versity; and Dr. J. H. Smith, President, 
Canadian General Electric Company. Chair- 
man of the session was D. G. Currie, 
Chairman of the Chamber’s Economic 
Development Committee. 
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In his introductory remarks, Mr. Currie 
pointed out that there were two opposed 
ways of life, the collectivist way and the 
“free enterprise’ system. Evidence of col- 
lectivism can be seen in Canada, he 
declared, “in the form of government price 
supports and subsidies, government-owned 
and operated business enterprises, union 
monopoly, manipulation of money”. 


Mr. Currie warned against one of the 
“most noxious” forms of collectivism: “any 
inordinate and unwarranted opening of the 
public purse strings to provide selective 
social benefits”. 


W. T. G. Hackett 


Speaking on “The Erosion of the Dollar,” 
Mr. Hackett said that for some reason, 
an annual “creep” of about 2 per cent in 
the consumer price level seems to have 
been accepted as inevitable. “This is an 
innocent looking little figure; but erosion 
at this rate would halve the purchasing 
power of the dollar in just about 35 years,” 
which period, he said, was close to a man’s 
working life span. 

He also warned those who think that it 
is possible for inflation to creep that “the 
inflationary process has not, in the past, 
followed a pattern of slow, persistent 
erosion, and there are no really convincing 
grounds for believing that such will be 
the pattern of the future’. On the con- 
trary, inflationary forces, though they may 
begin to work gradually, before long “gen- 
erate within themselves their own accelera- 
tion”’. 

The choice, then, was not between a 
sound and stable dollar on the one hand 
and a gradual and beneficent inflation on 
the other, but between monetary stability 
and recurrent cycles of boom and recession. 

He added that, although violent upward 
price pressures accompany a boom, appre- 
ciable price declines do not go along with 
a subsequent recession. The dominant char- 
acteristic of the postwar retail price struc- 
ture has been “stickiness’ on the down side, 
Mr. Hackett said. “Gains in productivity 
tend to be passed along via wage increases 
rather than price reductions.” 


John J. Deutsch 

“We cannot have steeply rising govern- 
ment expenditures, large deficits, rapid 
economic expansion, easy money and a 
stable dollar all at the same time,” said 
Prof. Deutsch, who spoke on “Government 
Spending”’. 

He began by pointing out that at the 
end of the war, many governments, includ- 
ing Canada’s, accepted responsibility for 
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the maintenance of high levels of employ- 
ment but did not show equal concern for 
the maintenance of the value of money. In 
the past, when governments were not held 
responsible for the level of employment, 
periodic price increases were followed by 
decreases, with the result that there were 
long periods in which the value of money 
was relatively stable. But during the past 
15 years the price rises that have taken 
place during periods of rapid expansion 
have not been offset by subsequent declines. 

“The result has been a persistent erosion 
in the value of money—creeping inflation,” 
he said. S 

Government expenditures contributed sub- 
stantially to this creeping process, he con- 
tinued. During recessions, governments have 
almost invariably intervened with massive 
increases in expenditure in order to help 
maintain employment; but the expenditures 
were almost never reduced, so that govern- 
ment spending has expanded progressively 
from one burst of activity to the next. 

“There can be very little doubt that the 
persistent tendency to divert more produc- 
tive resources into the hands of the govern- 
ment by surplus in the expenditure which 
are almost never reversed has had a signi- 
ficant effect on prices and costs,” Prof. 
Deutsch declared. 

Government actions to maintain employ- 
ment have not done away with business 
cycles but have helped considerably to 
flatten them out. “This moderation of the 
cycle has prevented much economic waste, 
has facilitated more continuous growth and 
has greatly mitigated the scourge of chronic 
unemployment. These are important gains 
which no one would wish to lose, but, 
unfortunately these gains have been accom- 
panied by a rising cost of government and 
by the injustices which flow from a pro- 
tracted erosion in the value of savings. The 
danger we now face is that these dis- 
advantages and evils will become so per- 
sistent that they will themselves be the 
cause of instability and unemployment.” 

Turning then to government actions to 
provide minimum levels of income and 
support to all citizens—‘the welfare state”— 
Dr. Deutsch said the use of taxation to 
bring about re-distribution of income can 
have the effect of reducing the total supply 
of savings and of increasing total consump- 
tion. And now, in Canada, the demand for 
capital has far outrun the supply of savings. 

“If we try to expand both welfare spend- 
ing and capital investment at too rapid a 
rate we will have a strong inflationary bias 
in the system,” he pointed out. 

“We cannot have steeply rising govern- 
ment expenditures, large deficits, rapid 








economic expansion, easy money and a 
stable dollar all at the same time,” Prof. 
Deutsch concluded. 


J. H. Smith 


If manufacturing competence were the 
only factor in determining selling prices 
over the last decade they would have gone 
down 30 per cent, said Dr. Smith, who 
spoke on “The Increasing Costs of Pro- 
duction”. In fact, retail prices have increased 
55 per cent between 1946 and 1955. 

Taking examples from his own industry, 
the President of the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited said man-hours 
required to produce a refrigerator have 
been reduced by more than 40 per cent 
since 1952; an electric range, by more 
than 25 per cent. The Canadian Labour 
Congress,”in its September 1958 issue of 
Labour Research, presents data showing 
a national productivity increase of 32 per 
cent between 1946 and 1955. 


“If wages, taxes and per cent profits 
had remained constant during this period, 
selling prices would have dropped approx- 
imately 30 per cent as a reflection of this 
productivity increase,’ Dr. Smith declared. 
But instead they rose by 55 per cent. 


‘Despite union leadership protests to the 
contrary, the largest contributing factor 
within the control of our own economy has 
been the excessive increase in wages and 
salaries,” he said. Wages, not including 
fringe benefits, increased 87 per cent 
between 1946 and 1955, he pointed out. 

He went on to say that in constant dol- 
lars, the 87-per-cent wage increase was 
only 25 per cent, in other words, wage 
increases have paralleled production in- 
creases. This should not surprise, because 
“it is not dollars that improve our standard 
of living—it is increased output of the 
products we consume”. 

During the past decade, dollar wage and 
salary increases have been far in excess of 
the productivity increase and the resultant 
increase in selling prices “has automatically 
forced a depreciation of the wage dollar... 

“The Canadian economy is now suffering 
in loss of jobs and profit opportunities 


Chamber’s Officers for 1959-60 


At the 30th annual meeting of The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, the following 
were elected to the national board of 
directors for 1959-60: 


President: H. Gordon Love, President, 
“The Voice of the Prairies” Ltd., Calgary. 

Ist Vice-President: W. A. Scammell Case, 
Executive Vice-President, T. McAvity & 
Sons Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 


2nd Vice-President: W. S. Kirkpatrick, 


President, Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


Chairman of Executive Council: R. H. 
Keefler, CBE, DSO, Vice-President, The 
ae Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real. 


Vice-Chairmen of Executive Council: 
Leonard Hynes, Vice-President, Canadian 
Industries Limited, Montreal; J. Douglas 
Gibson, General Manager, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Toronto. 


Honorary Treasurer: C. B. Neapole, 
Assistant General Manager, The Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

Associate Honorary Treasurer: D. B. 
Cruikshank, President, The Steel Equipment 
Company Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 





resulting from the increasing flow of im- 
ports into our domestic markets and our 
growing inability to sell abroad because of 
our high selling prices.” 

Faced with an increased wage structure, 
management can meet the increased wage 
cost through increased efficiency, but it is 
not possible to meet increased wage costs 
this way at the same time in every industry 
in the country; or it can accept a reduction 
in profits by the amount of the wage in- 
crease, but it cannot do this without 
bankrupting first the industry and then the 
federal treasury; or it can increase the 
selling price of its products, and this is 
the choice management has been forced to 
take in order to stay in business, with 
resulting detriment to our export trade. 

Management and labour alike should face 
the present problem realistically and allow 
no further deterioration of the dollar 
through wage and salary increases that are 
out of proportion, industry by industry, to 
the actual increase in productivity,’ he 
concluded. 


Policy Declarations and Resolutions 


Policy Declarations 


The Chamber’s policy declarations and 
resolutions were debated at two plenary 
sessions before being approved on the final 
afternoon of the meeting. 

In its policy statement on employer- 
employee relations the Chamber emphasized 
its belief that “every individual should be 
free to choose and follow the vocation of 
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his choice regardless of his membership 
or non-membership in a labour union”. 
The statement gave support to the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and declared 
that “good industrial relations cannot be 
achieved solely by legislation”. It went on 
to say, however, that legislation affecting 
labour-management relations should prohibit 
all strikes during the life of a collective 
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agreement, provide for the taking of secret 
strike ballots by independent parties, ensure 
that strikes have been authorized by a 
majority in the bargaining unit or operation, 
establish the period after a strike vote 
during which strike action can be taken, 
provide for “settlement votes” during a 
strike, establish clearly conditions under 
which picketing is lawful or unlawful, estab- 
lish that unions are civilly responsible before 
the courts for their actions, and provide 
for the arbitration of disputes that endanger 
public health or safety. 


The recommendation accompanying this 
policy declaration urged, among other 
things, prohibition of agreements that deny 
or terminate employment because of non- 
membership in a _ specified trade union; 
registration of trade unions as a condition 
of certification; a requirement that unions 
operate under prescribed by-laws that would 
protect the rights of their members; pro- 
hibition of picketing aimed at gaining 
recognition, in the case of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, and where the employer is not a 
party to the dispute; and prohibition of 
sympathy strikes and secondary boycotts. 


Automation 


Failure to harness automation’s advan- 
tages to improve productivity “would prove 
fatal to the competitive position of many 
Canadian industries,” the statement said, 
but the utilization of automation will con- 
tinue to be a gradual process “that will 
permit adequate arrangements to be made 
for any required retraining or redeployment 
of the work force”. 

Education designed to meet the need for 
different skills and more engineers and 
technicians is of increasing importance and 
must receive immediate attention, the Cham- 
ber declared. 


Employment ef Older Workers 


“The problem of the older worker must 
be faced if we are constantly to raise our 
national product, not place an unfair bur- 
den on the employed population, and enable 
those older competent people who wish to 
do so to remain in productive and useful 
employment,” the statement said. 

In a recommendation, the Chamber 
urged employers to recognize the skill and 
experience of older workers and give con- 
sideration to the suitable employment of 
this group to the fullest extent practicable. 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


Declaring that many jobs do not require 
the full capacities of an able-bodied person— 
“If a handicapped person still has the 
required capabilities, he is not handicapped 
in that particular job”—the Chamber, in 
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a recommendation, urged employers to con- 
tinue to co-operate in the placing of physic- 
ally handicapped persons in suitable jobs 
and urged employers who had not already 
done so to investigate the possibilities of 
employing physically handicapped persons. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment is a recurring 
annual waste of manpower and, frequently, 
of productive capacity, the Chamber de- 
clared, recommending that employers plan 
their work as far as practicable to give 
employment during any seasonal unemploy- 
ment period and to co-operate with local 
agencies in plans to combat seasonal unem- 
ployment. 


Immigration 


Believing that “Canada’s expansion poten- 
tial and developing economy require a con- 
tinuous inflow of manpower to supplement 
the industrial and farm labour force,” the 
Chamber recommended that “aggressive 
government action be taken to ensure a 
greater and more continuous flow of desir- 
able immigrants”’. 


Rehabilitation 

The Chamber declared that a co-ordinated 
rehabilitation program combining physical 
restoration, social, psychological and voca- 
tional services is a money-saving device. 
Physical restoration must be aided by work 
assessment, counselling guidance and help 
in job-placement and retraining where neces- 
sary, the policy statement added. 

It petitioned the federal Government to 
encourage and support the provinces in 
every way possible to develop co-ordinated 
rehabilitation programs that will provide 
the facilities necessary to bring comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation to those who can benefit. 


Resolutions 


A lengthy resolution on unemployment 
insurance was adopted. 

After pointing to a decrease of almost 
50 per cent in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund between the end of 1956 and 
March 31 this year, to the excess of dis- 
bursements over revenue in the latest fiscal 
year, to the fact that the recent 30-per-cent 
increase in contribution rates accounts for 
slightly less than half the over-all rate of 
diminution of the Fund, to the serious 
impact on the Fund resulting from the 
introduction of seasonal benefits and the 
extension of coverage to employments with 
a high incidence of regular seasonal unem- 
ployment, and to the loss of almost $14 
million resulting from the payment of 
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fishing benefits, the Chamber urged upon 
the federal Government the desirability of 
separating provision for unemployment 
assistance from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, of segregating seasonal benefits 
from “unexpected unemployment” benefits, 
and of making special financial provision 
for seasonal benefits and benefits for unem- 
ployment of a regular seasonal nature. 


It also recommended that an independent 
body study the whole Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act with a view to restoring the Fund 
to a sound financial basis. 

A resolution on government annuities 
urged that the advertising, promotion and 
solicitation work of the Annuities Branch 
be stopped and that the sale of group 
annuities be discontinued. 





Salaries and Qualifications of Women 
Teaching in Canadian Universities 


Recently published report provides for first time information concerning women 
feaching in institutions of higher learning in Canada, giving data separately 
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Publication by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics of a report on salaries and quali- 
fications of teachers in universities and 
colleges makes available for the first time 
information concerning women teaching in 
institutions of higher learning in Canada. 
The report* gives some of the data separ- 
ately for men and women. 

The report, covering the academic year 
1958-59, provides information from 59 
institutions employing roughly 80 per cent 
of Canada’s 6,610 full-time university and 
college teachers. As nearly as can be 
determined, the survey included all institu- 
tions with 1,000 or more full-time students. 

The salary information is as at Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, and is limited to lay teachers 
and religious teachers paid on the same 
basis as lay teachers. Salary data refer to 
basic annual salary rates only. The report 
points out, however, that many teachers 
receive extra income from teaching evening, 
extension or summer classes, and “many 
earn income from non-university sources”. 

Of the full-time teachers reported, 11 
per cent were women. This is a smaller 
proportion than the 15 per cent listed in 
the 1951 Census as “professors and college 
principals” but the data are not strictly 
comparable, as some coming within the 
Census definition would not be included in 
the DBS survey. 

On the whole, the women teachers’ aca- 
demic degrees were not as high as those 
of the men teachers, and the largest num- 
ber of women teachers earned their degrees 
within the preceding ten years. More than 
70 per cent of the women occupied positions 





*Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in Univer- 
sities and Colleges, 1958-59, Education Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $1.00. 


for men and women. About 80% of nation’s full-time university teachers covered 


below the rank of assistant professor 
whereas more than half of the men teachers 
were assistant professors or higher in rank. 

The median salary for women was $6,000 
and for men, $7,304. Men are found in 
larger numbers in the higher paid fields, 
and thus men’s salaries were, on the whole, 
higher than women’s. But even for the 
same level of academic or professional 
degree, median salaries for men were higher 
than for women. 

Of course salaries and qualifications of 
both men and women are subject to many 
of the same influences. For example, pay 
in some fields of knowledge is generally 
higher than in others, depending on the 
length of preparation required and the 
demand and supply of personnel. Also, 
salaries vary in different regions of Canada. 
In 1958-59 the median salary was highest 
in the western provinces, followed by 
Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Prov- 
inces. Regional variations are related not 
only to the local economic climate but 
also, probably, to a considerable extent 
to the size of the institutions in the area. 
The report states that “in general, the 
larger the institution the higher was the 
median salary of teachers”. 


Qualifications 


One measure of qualifications for uni- 
versity teaching is the highest university 
degree earned. On the whole, the academic 
degrees achieved by women teaching in 
Canada’s institutions of higher learning 
were not as high as those of the men. 
For example, only one in five of the 
women paid as lay personnel held the doc- 
torate whereas 46 per cent of the men 
had achieved this highest academic degree. 
The largest group of women teachers (44 
per cent) had earned the master’s degree. 
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Roughly 23 per cent of the women, com- 
pared with 12 per cent of the men, had 
no degree beyond the first baccalaureate. 
There was also a higher proportion of 
women than of men (17 per cent as against 
less than 2 per cent) with no university 
degree. 

Qualifications are also measured by 
experience. Tabulation of the number of 
years that have elapsed since granting of 
the first degree shows that roughly the 
same proportion of the men and of the 
women teachers earned their first degree 
less than 10 years ago: 29 per cent of 
the men and 28 per cent of the women. 

Comparison of men and women on this 
score is open to the objection that the 
working life of women, particularly those 
who are married, is likely to be interrupted. 
There is no information in the report about 
marital status. 

According to a division by decades that 
have elapsed since graduation, the largest 
number of women teachers were graduated 
in the most recent decade. The largest 
group of men in the profession graduated 
in the next earlier decade, i.e., they earned 
their first degrees 10 years but less than 
20 years ago. More than a third of all 
the men teachers graduated during that 
period. On the other hand, a somewhat 
higher proportion of women than of men 
received the first degree at least 30 years 
ago. 


Field of Knowledge and Position Occupied 


Qualifications of teachers in universities 
and colleges are related both to the fields 
of knowledge in which they specialize and 
to the duties and responsibilities associated 
with the positions they hold. When positions 
are ranked in order of status from dean 
to professor, associate professor, assistant 
professor, ungraded professor and, finally, 
lecturer or instructor, more than half of 
the men were assistant professors or above, 
whereas more than 70 per cent of the 
women occupied positions below the rank 
of assistant professor. The largest group 
of women (36 per cent) was made up of 
lecturers or instructors. Among the men, 
assistant professors constituted the greatest 
number (28 per cent). 

Since 45 per cent of all those reported 
are employed in the broad area of arts and 
science (excluding pure science), this is 
the main field of employment for university 
teachers of both sexes. Women were repre- 
sented on the teaching staff in all faculties 
shown in the report, with the single excep- 
tion of “engineering, applied science”. 

However, concentration of women in cer- 
tain areas is noticeable. With the exception 
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of arts and science, which occupied 46 
per cent of the men and 327 per cent -or 
the women, faculties employing the greatest 
number of women were household science, 
education, and nursing, all concerned with 
what is traditionally considered to be 
women’s work. For men the most important 
fields of employment, after arts and science, 
were: engineering, applied science; medi- 
cine; and agriculture, in that order. 


Salaries 


The median salary for women was 
$6,000 and for men $7,304. These were 
up from $5,507 and $6,739 respectively 
the year before. 


Generally speaking, salaries increased 
with the passage of years after graduation 
with the first degree until, for both sexes, 
the peak of earnings was reached 40 to 
44 years after first graduation. Thereafter 
median earnings declined, perhaps because 
some persons were undertaking less demand- 
ing work in their later years. 


Men tend to have an advantage over 
women both in qualifications and in respon- 
sibility and seniority of positions occupied, 
and they are also found in larger numbers 
in the higher paid fields; therefore, men’s 
salaries were, on the whole, higher than 
those paid to women. 


The highest median salaries were in the 
faculties of dentistry ($9,200), medicine 
($8,718) and law ($8,625), in all of which 
the proportion of women teachers was small 
(5, 8 and 1 per cent respectively). Next 
in order were theology, education, agricul- 
ture, pharmacy, architecture and engineer- 
ing, all with medians of $7,000 or over. 
Below the $7,000 median were arts and 
science, social work, pure science, com- 
merce, household science, music, nursing, 
physical and health education and physio- 
and occupational therapy. 


The report observes that “household 
science, nursing and physio- and occupa- 
tional therapy, the faculties in which women 
teachers were in the majority, were among 
the five with lowest median salaries”. This 
may be due in part to the smaller propor- 
tion in these lines of work who hold 
advanced degrees or extra-heavy respon- 
sibilities. 

However, the data show that even for 
the same level of academic or professional 
degree, median salaries for men were higher 
than for women. It is also noted that in 
each rank (i.e., from dean down to lec- 
turer) the median salary for women was 
lower than that for men. For all ranks 
combined it was $1,304 lower, or 82.1 
per cent of the median for men. 
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Women Working for Pay in Japan 


Number of Japanese women in paid employment has increased spectacularly in 
recent years. Women’s labour force now totals 6,110,000, double the number 
fen years ago, and one of every three paid workers in the country is a woman 


The number of women in paid employ- 
ment in Japan has increased spectacularly 
in recent years, according to information 
given in two recent publications of the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau of the 
Japanese Ministry of Labour.* 

One in every three paid workers in Japan 
is a woman and the women’s labour force 
numbers 6,110,000, double the total of ten 
years ago. The average age of the women 
workers is low, 25.4 years, compared with 
33.2 years for men. Thirteen per cent of 
working girls are under 18 whereas only 
4 per cent of the boys in the labour force 
are so young. Women’s length of service 
is short, on the average 3.6 years, exactly 
half that of men. These factors serve to 
depress the status of Japanese women 
workers. 

Recently, however, there have been indi- 
cations that the average age and length of 
service are increasing. More mature women 
now have jobs, and more women are also 
remaining in employment after marriage. 
Between 1953 and 1957 the percentage of 
married women working for pay increased 
from 9.8 per cent to 17.4 per cent. 

Japanese women have a high standard of 
basic education. Seventy-five per cent of 
the girls graduate from middle school as 
against 69 per cent of the boys, and more 
girls than boys finish high school (24 per 
cent and 22 per cent, respectively). Few 
women, however, obtain higher education. 
One woman for every 23 men graduates 
from junior college and one woman for 
every 119 men has a university degree. 

Manufacturing, chiefly the textile indus- 
try, employs the largest number of women. 
Then follow the service trades and whole- 
sale, retail, financial, insurance and real 
estate establishments. Women work mostly 
in the smaller undertakings employing fewer 
than 100 persons. 

Few women, even among those who are 
highly qualified, hold professional or admin- 
istrative positions. The number of women 
teachers has, however, increased greatly in 
postwar years. Moreover, women are now 





*Status of Women Workers in Japan, 1957 and 
The Status of Women in Postwar Japan, 1968, 
(part V, Women Workers), Women’s and Minors’ 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour, Tokyo. 


found in administrative positions in educa- 
tion. In 1958 there were 133 women 
principals of elementary and lower second- 
ary schools, 42 women presidents of private 
colleges and 1,145 women teaching on the 
staffs of these institutions. 

By legislation, Japanese women are 
entitled to equal pay for equal work. There 
have recently been fewer cases of violation 
of this law but it is a difficult one to 
enforce in the small undertakings. 

Although the average wage for women 
is less than half that of men, average 
earnings have slowly been _ increasing. 
Women in financial and insurance under- 
takings receive the highest average wages; 
those in textile manufacturing the lowest. 
Men’s earnings increase with age and 
length of service, but women, even those 
who are university graduates, tend to reach 
their peak earnings between 25 and 30 
years of age. 

In 1957, one quarter of the women in 
gainful employment—1,630,000—belonged 
to the trade union movement. Women 
members are usually organized in a 
“women’s division” of their unions. 

Forty per cent of women union members 
are in manufacturing, about half of them 
working in the textile industry. The various 
services come next, with 20 per cent. 
Government employment accounts for 10 
per cent and it is in this area that the fastest 
rate of growth in union membership is 
taking place. Although the number of 
women trade unionists increases each year, 
the proportion has declined since 1948, 
when nearly half of women workers were 
members. The chief reason for the decline 
is that much of the expansion in women’s 
employment has been in commercial under- 
takings, in service industries and in small 
establishments, where organizing workers 
is particularly difficult. 

The status of Japanese working women 
has undergone a historic transformation 
since the pre-war era, when the traditional 
bias against women shut them out from 
remunerative work except in very limited 
fields. There are many reasons for the 
progress that has taken place; the most 
important factor is undoubtedly the increas- 
ing job opportunities offered by the ex- 
panding Japanese economy. 
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Minister Launches Campaign to Create 
Job Opportunities for Older Workers 


Both Unemployment Insurance Commission and Department of Labour intensifying 


efforts on behalf of older workers. 


Minister sends letter to thousands of 


Canadian employers describing problem of older worker, asking aid in solution 


A long-range campaign to create a more 
favourable employment climate for older 
workers has been launched by Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour. 

Under the Minister’s active leadership 
both the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Department of Labour are 
intensifying their efforts on behalf of older 
workers. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion through its National Employment 
Service is making special efforts to encour- 
age employers to eliminate, as far as 
possible, age specifications in hiring and 
is doing all in its power to find jobs for 
unemployed older workers. As an aid to 
these efforts the Commission recently pub- 
lished a booklet called How Old is Old? 
(L.G., Sept., p. 896), which is being given 
wide circulation and receiving favourable 
acceptance. 

The Department of Labour, as its role in 
the over-all campaign, is undertaking the 
co-ordination and development of policies 
and activities involving research, liaison 
with national organizations, and the develop- 
ment and general implementation of a 
national educational program using all 
types of publicity outlets. 

As one part of the program the Minister 
is sending a letter (reprinted on facing page) 
to thousands of employers’ throughout 
Canada. The letter describes the problem 
and asks the assistance of employers in 
finding a solution. In referring in the letter 
to workers past 40, Mr. Starr says, “Gov- 
ernment alone cannot improve matters, but 
with the help of more enlightened employ- 
ers, we could benefit thousands of fellow 
Canadians. Here is a reservoir of labour, 
possessing those attributes which come with 
maturity and stability, awaiting the realiza- 
tion of its potential by alert businessmen 
who are willing to hire on the basis of 
ability and merit, not by the calendar.” 

The first 3,000 letters to go out brought 
some 800 replies. Most of these replies 
gave assurance that in dealing with a 
social and economic problem such as the 
employment of older workers the Minister 
had gone to the right source—industry 
itself. Most of the letters were encouraging 
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and indicated that considerable interest was 
being aroused. One of the most significant 
pieces of information emerging from the 
mass of correspondence was the experience 
of several companies with pension plans 
that were flexible enough to offer no 
obstacle to the hiring of older workers or 
their retention in employment long past 
65 years of age. This was particularly 
encouraging in view of the widespread belief 
that pension plans were a major obstacle. 

Another effort was the production of a 
series of five radio broadcasts dealing with 
various aspects of the older worker prob- 
lem. This series was carried by 71 radio 
stations from coast to coast on the Depart- 
ment’s weekly program “Canada at Work”. 
Nearly four thousand broadcast scripts were 
distributed in answer to requests. The 
whole series is being printed in booklet 
form and will be given wide distribution. 

Early this year a division was established 
in the Department’s Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, known as the Division on Older 
Workers, to develop and co-ordinate activi- 
ties in connection with the Minister’s 
campaign. The Department’s Information 
Branch is carrying out the educational pro- 
gram and the Economics and Research 
Branch has been undertaking research. The 
Inter-departmental Committee on Older 
Workers, composed of representatives from 
five government departments, which was first 
re-activated and acts as a focal point and 
advisory body. 

As a result of studies made in the 
Economics and Research Branch a fact 
book, entitled The Aging Worker in the 
Canadian Economy (L.G., Oct., p. 1020), 
and the report of another study dealing 
with work performance by age groups in 
the retail industry, under the title Age and 
Performance in Retail Trade (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1022), have just been published. 

In a recent radio broadcast, the Minister 
pointed out that modern industry with its 
continual technological progress needs the 
enthusiasm of young workers, but the 
enthusiasm and vitality of youth must be 
tempered with the maturity and experience 
of older workers to achieve peak efficiency. 
~Lherefore, » hesaidge. theressshoulds be 











CANADA 


MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Dear Sir: 

I am in need of your assistance. 

A serious problem exists in Canada, 
which will become more acute in the 
years ahead unless some form of posi- 
tive action is taken. Workers over 40 
continue to experience real difficulty in 
obtaining employment because of arbi- 
trary age barriers. 

It is a problem which has been con- 
scientiously met by a few employers. 
However, many business establishments 
still practice restrictive hiring policies 
based on broad assumptions which brand 
workers over 40 as “ineligible for em- 
ployment”. 

Prejudices against older workers re- 
main despite the fact that industrial 
studies have shown that in most occupa- 
tions age does not bring a slowdown of 
productivity, does not increase accident 
frequency, does not increase absenteeism 
through ill health, and does not appre- 
ciably decrease the learning processes, 
and that pension plans are seldom a 
legitimate excuse for refusing employ- 
ment to an older worker. 

The problem will continue to grow as 
long as arbitrary age limits persist. 
Advances in medical science are pro- 
longing life. Seventy years ago, Cana- 
dians over 40 years of age constituted 
only 20 per cent of the population. 
Today 31 per cent of the population is 
in the “older worker” group. 

Government alone cannot improve 
matters, but with the help of more 
enlightened employers, we could benefit 
thousands of fellow Canadians. Here 
is a reservoir of labour possessing those 


attributes which come with maturity and 
stability, awaiting the realization of its 
potential by alert businessmen who are 
willing to hire on the basis of ability 
and merit, not by the calendar. 

It is possible that you have already 
taken steps in this direction and that 
you have a positive older worker policy. 
Perhaps you have eliminated age restric- 
tions in hiring and found you were able 
to obtain a wider range of experience 
and know-how. Perhaps you have taken 
steps to overcome the arbitrary hiring 
age barrier often associated with a pen- 
sion plan. Perhaps you have established 
a system of reassignment of older em- 
ployees to lighter or less demanding 
work, thus making possible their reten- 
tion in employment at least to normal 
retirement age. Perhaps you have worked 
out a plan for retaining valuable em- 
ployees beyond the normal retirement 
age. 

I am very anxious to learn of your 
experiences along these lines. Your 
policies and opinions might well serve 
as an example to other employers across 
Canada. I would appreciate a letter 
from you in this regard. If you wish 
the information to be confidential, it 
will be treated as such. 

May I thank you for considering this 
and solicit your wholehearted co-opera- 
tion in helping to bring to light any 
information which will help to wipe out 
unnecessary prejudice against men and 
women over 40. 


Yours sincerely, 
Michael Starr. 
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opportunities for both groups to fill a pro- 
ductive role in our modern working society. 
There need be no clash of conflicting 
interests.” 

A film called “Date of Birth,” first cir- 
culated’ in 1951, which depicts in graphic 
form the employment problems of the older 
worker, is to be revised and re-circulated 
soon throughout industry as part of the 
educational program. 


Despite all these varied activities those 
concerned with the campaign realize that 
the problem can be minimized only by the 
co-operation of management, organized 
labour, social welfare agencies, and the 
Canadian public generally. Experience dur- 
ing the postwar years has shown that only 
continual education over a long period can 
offer any hope of effective results. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1909 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Riot breaks out during dispute between Gaspé fishermen and local fish dealers 
over price fo be paid for fish. One of Department’s Fair Wages Officers sent 
to scene. His report was published in full in November 1909 Labour Gazette 


A riot broke out during a dispute between 
Gaspé Peninsula fishermen and local fish 
dealers in September 1909 over the prices 
the dealers were offering for fish. A report 
of one of the Department’s Fair Wages 
Officers who was sent to the scene was 
printed in full in the October 1909 issue 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

The report, by Victor DuBreuil, explained 
that the fishing industry in the Gaspé was 
controlled by companies who operated 
general stores and exported dry fish, mainly 
to South America and the Mediterranean 
ports. 

An earthquake in Southern Italy, the 
poor quality of the fish caught in recent 
years, and the untsatisfactory curing process 
practised by the fishermen had led to a 
serious decline in the export of fish. Mr. 
DuBreuil reported that the companies 
claimed to have sold at a loss the previous 
year, “importers preferring to buy fish 
from Norway or Labrador, where they 
claim the fish curing is more perfect”. 

The local population was almost entirely 
dependent on fishing for a livelihood, the 
report said. 

The trouble was brought to a head by 
the actions of a certain French-Canadian 
who had lived in the United States for a 
number of years, and who, playing on the 
fishermen’s discontent, told them that he 
could get them a better price for their 
fish from dealers in Halifax. 

The fishermen subscribed a sum of money 
to pay the man’s expenses to Halifax. As 
a result, a schooner, with an agent on 
board, was sent to Fox Bay by one of 
the Halifax dealers. 

The local merchants at that time were 
paying $3.50 per quintal (112 ibs.) efor. 
No. 1 quality fish, with prices ranging 
from $2 for inferior quality to as high as 
$3.90 for extra large fish. 

The fishermen were given to understand 
that the Halifax dealer’s agent had instruc- 
tions to pay them $4 a quintal, although 
this was later denied by the agent in a 
sworn statement. As soon as the schooner 
was signalled, the head of one of the three 
local firms that were mainly concerned 
in the trouble went on board to meet the 
Halifax agent, and urged him to pay no 
more than $3.50 a quintal. 
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When the fishermen, who had a quantity 
of fish weighed ready to put on board the 
schooner, found the agent would not pay 
$4, they became angry at the way they 
were being treated and ordered him to 
leave at once. 


A day or two later they assaulted the 
agent of one of the local fish companies 
and forced him to sign an agreement to 
pay $4 a quintal for their fish. They also 
tried to force the agent of another of the 
companies to sign a similar agreement. 
Some shots were fired by the agent, though 
no serious damage was done. The men 
thereupon disarmed him. 


The disturbance ended with the arrest 
of 24 of the men; five of them were sent 
to prison for terms varying from two to 
eleven months hard labour. The report 
said that, “The fishermen after reflection 
appear deeply to regret the incidents con- 
nected with the disturbance,’ and they 
gave assurance that they would not occur 
again. 

It appeared to Mr. DuBreuil, however, 
that the men had much ground for com- 
plaint. He reported that the “disastrous 
‘truck system’” was in operation in the dis- 
trict. The poorest fishermen received hardly 
any money for their fish, but were paid 
in provisions and other goods. This left 
them entirely at the mercy of the merchants, 
“if they make a poor catch”. Many of 
the men were in debt to the merchants; this 
fact, it appeared, was taken advantage of 
to make them pay higher prices. 

The report mentioned one notorious case 
in which a fisherman, who was illiterate 
and could not read the bills he received, 
had been seriously overcharged. 

Other complaints were of arrogance and 
rudeness from certain of the agents and 
clerks of the merchants, and of the use 
of crude and inaccurate contrivances by 
the dealers in weighing the fish they bought. 

The report also stated that the com- 
panies had an arrangement between them- 
selves to fix the prices paid for fish, 
although it appeared that this was the first 
year in which such prices had been strictly 
adhered to. It also appeared that there 
were genuine reasons for the extra low 
price of fish in 1909. 
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in INDUSTRY 


The Joint Labour-Management Consul- 
tation Committee at Canadian Schenley 
Limited in Valleyfield, Que., was estab- 
lished in June 1956 by management and 
members of Local 106, Distillery, Rectify- 
ing, Wine and Allied Workers’ International 
Union of America (CLC). 

The group’s influence and range of activi- 
ties has so broadened during the past three 
years that it has become, in resident mana- 
ger Jim Haffey’s«words, “an excellent clear- 
ing house for the exchange of constructive 
ideas regarding employee safety, plant 
housekeeping, efficiency and good company- 
employee relations”. 

Plant superintendent Vital Lefebvre, pre- 
sident of the committee, claims that it 
has been “instrumental in building better 
morale and in improving relations between 
employees and management”. 

Local president Jean Labrosse believes 
that the organization has helped to “over- 
come timidity and promote self-confidence” 
among his fellow-employees. 

“T sincerely believe,” he said, “that work- 
ing on the committee results in better 
employees and better union members. It 
takes time and patience, but every effort 
to make the group a success is worth while. 
Good relations are priceless, and a Labour- 
Management Committee can contribute a 
great deal to maintaining them.” 

Miss Alice Leblanc, who represents the 
bottling department on the committee, had 
this to say about Schenley’s labour-manage- 
ment group: 

“Until our committee was organized, I 
felt like the usual small cog in a company’s 
machinery. I hadn’t come to know our 
management people. Being a member of 
this committee has given me a genuine feel- 
ing of ‘belonging’ in the operation. 

“The people in my department now share 
this feeling with me, because they know 
that I am representing their ideas and 
opinions before management. I am en- 
couraged to speak up here, and I enjoy the 
feeling of being listened to and hearing my 
suggestions discussed.” 

Experience in joint consultation between 
labour and management at Canadian Schen- 
ley was first gained through the plant 
Safety Committee, which has been in oper- 
ation almost since the firm started in 
business in Valleyfield. It deals exclusively 


with safety and plant housekeepng. Recom- 
mendations and suggestions made by the 
Joint Consulatation Committee are passed 
on to the safety group for evaluation and 
implementation. The current safety record— 
for the period November 1958 to July 
1959—is 363,860 accident-free hours. 

Management and labour at Canadian 
Schenley point to joint consultation as one 
of the principal explanations behind the 
Valleyfield plant’s efficiency, cleanliness, and 
freedom of communication between em- 
ployees and company. They also agree 
that labour-management co-operation has 
enabled them to reach the goal which all 
industry prizes most—that peak of smooth 
working relations called “high morale”. 

‘It is human nature to want to talk 
things over in a congenial way,” stated Mr. 
Haffey. “Everything our committee dis- 
cusses is for the benefit of everyone in the 
plant. We're all in business to promote 
Canadian Schenley. Consequently, our meet- 
ings have provided us with an informal 
place to air a few opinions.” 

* * * 

“Winter Work” is a legitimate topic of 
discussion for labour-management com- 
mittee meetings, according to company 
and union spokesmen at Brookfield Dairy 
Limited in Sydney, N.S. 

Last year, largely as a result of decisions 
reached by their committee, Brookfield 
Dairy rearranged its production program 
in order to keep as many employees as 
possible working full-time during the winter 
months. The same procedure is_ being 
planned for this year. 

General manager Victor F. Coffin said 
recently: “I have found the Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee to be of inestimable help 
in the day-to-day operation of our plant... 
it has contributed much toward making 
Brookfield Dairy a happier, healthier and 
more productive organization.” 

Said William Hill, secretary of the com- 
mittee and a member of Local 198 of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CLC): “Before our committee was 
organized, there was suspicion and dis- 
couragement in our midst—real barriers 
to success in business. These have been 


replaced by ambition, mutual understanding 
and rising hopes.” 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during September. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered two representa- 
tion votes and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received sixteen applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of six applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 507, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by member companies of the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia in lining 
and fitting deep sea vessels inside the first 
narrows at Vancouver, and inside the har- 
bour of New Westminster, B.C. (L.G., May, 
p. 474). 


2. North Shore Railway Association, on 
behalf of a unit of train despatchers and 
train order operators employed by the Que- 

ec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (L.G., Sept., p. 913). 


3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 565 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of truck drivers em- 
ployed by Buckingham Transportation, Inc., 
operating in and out of its Regina terminal 
CEG, Septzps.914)5 


4. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local No. 15, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees employed by Sea-Van Express 
Ltd., at its Vancouver terminal (L.G., Sept., 
p14): 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handlers employed by Terminus 
Maritime Inc. at the Port of Quebec (L.G., 
Ociea pa OSi): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
The British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent, and the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener 
(MV Clifford J. Rogers) (L.G., Sept., p. 
914). The Board directed that the names 
of both the applicant and the intervener be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Young & Gore Tugboats Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervenct * (L.G..9 Oct..hp; s1049)6 ihe 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada), applicant, North- 
span Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., respondent, the Canadian Labour 
Congress, intervener, and the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 5798, intervener 
(L.G., June, p. 611). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the provisions 
of Section 15 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure contemplate the payment of money 
dues as a condition of membership in good 
standing and, in this case, the applicant 
had not complied with the requirements of 
the provisions of Rule 15. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Gilley 
Bros. Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 





' This section covers, proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the MV Chenaga, operated by 
Monarch Marine Products Ltd., South 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by Straits Towing 
Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
GHH? Purvis): 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard oil barges operated by the Pacific 
Tanker Company Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Office®: G. H. Purvis). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel em- 
ployed by McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co. 


(1957) Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis) (later withdrawn, see 
below). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and scows operated by Bute 
Towing Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating Offi- 
cer. Gab Purvis:): 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mechanics, drivers, and 
warehousemen employed by Arrow Transit 
Lines Limited, operating in and out of its 
Winnipeg termnal (Investigating Officer: 
JS -.Gupnn ke 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard oil barges operated by Straits Tow- 
ing Limited, Vancouver (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. ’ 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and __ other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; four 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard the MV Clifford J. Rogers 
operated by The British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigating 
Officers (D> S.) Tysoe): 

10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tugs operated by Young 
& Gore Tugboats Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigatinge Officer; D. Silysoe). 

11. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


on behalf of a unit of road train con- 
ductors employed by the Ontario Northland 


Railway, North Bay, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 
12. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, on behalf of a unit of deck 
officers employed aboard vessels operated 
by The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


13. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5197, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Terminus Maritime 
Inc. at Sept Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C._E. Poirier). 


14. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Quebec North Shore and Labra- 


dor Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
15. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, on behalf of a unit of deck 
officers employed aboard vessels operated 
by the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


16. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, on behalf of a unit of deck 


officers employed aboard vessels operated 
by Transit Tankers & Terminals Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, appli- 
cant, and Arrow Transfer Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., May, p. 474). 


2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., respondent, the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), intervener, and the 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local’ 796; 1ntervener(.G., .JUlye De 18) 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Asbestos Transport 
Limited, Asbestos, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Oct. wp al U509. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingcome Navigation Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict unter Vetiel Ql. Gr OCs Daet Ui 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
M. R. Cliff Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (LG Octet e105 1). 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co. (1957) Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, intervener (received during month, 
see above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., (production employees) 
and District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

2. Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont. (office and technical employees) 
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and District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

3. Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and Brakemen (Conciliation Officer: 
Weowcrunnye(1.G,,.Oct., p. 1054). 


2. British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
and International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Remin Duquette)! (1G... Sept.,..p: 915). 


3. Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, 
and Local 880, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
Gebaar) Js Ainsborough) (L.G.,; Sept.,.p. 
915). 


eye . Xe . 
Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Milliken Lake Uranium Mines, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Oct., p. 
1054). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Algom Uranium Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 
6, United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1055) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge John B. Robinson, Hailey- 
bury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Robinson 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, David W. Mun- 
dell, QC, and David B. Archer, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 
6, United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1055) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge John B. Robinson, Hailey- 
bury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Robinson 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, David W. Mundell, 
QC, and David B. Archer, both of Toronto, 


who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 5816 
(office and technical employees) (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1055) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge John B. Robinson, Hailey- 
bury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Robinson 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, David W. Mundell, 
QC, and David B. Archer, both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited, 
Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
507 40L,Ge Oct, 19582 puiat)e Theviext 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached affer Board Procedure 


1. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited, 
Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
507 (see above). 


2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Dining, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
CLiGe OCT pant0 ly). 


3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506 (L.G., 
Sepisn palo): 


Settlement Reached Before Board Formally Met 


H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers’ 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1055). Settlement was effected by fur- 
ther intervention of conciliation officer. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Canadian Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Western Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Louis 
Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) Ltd., and Victoria 

and Vancouver Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


The Conciliation Board in this matter, 
consisting of C. George Robson, employers’ 
nominee, William Stewart, employees’ 
nominee, and Adam Bell, chairman, held 
its preliminary meeting on the 23rd day 
of September, 1958 at Vancouver, B.C. 
Subsequently the Board met with represen- 
tatives of the parties concerned on Sep- 
tember 26, 30, October 3, 7, 1958. 

In the course of these meetings the fol- 
lowing representatives appeared before the 
Board: 

For Local 507, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union—N. A. 
McAulay, Chairman, negotiating committee, 
C. Pritchett, W. Foster, J. Polkinghorne, 
C. Seymour and John Berry, International 
Representative, ILWU. 


For the respondents—E. Rosen, Louis 
Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Ltd; J. Mac- 
Lean, Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd. and Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; 
Rod MacRae, Canadian Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd.; W. Green, Western Stevedoring Co. 
Tetd: 


In the series of meetings referred to 
above, the Board heard evidence, written 
and oral, and on one occasion, accom- 
panied by the employers’ and workmen’s 
representatives, visited a number of ships in 
the port of Vancouver to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of the work involved, which in 
the case of Local 507 is the loading and 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 507, 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd Canadian Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Western ‘Stevedoring Cortlid: 
Louis Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) Ltd., and 
Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Adam Bell, Victoria, who was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, C. George Robson and William 
Stewart, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
the companies and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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discharging of grain cargoes combined with 
other work in the holds of vessels con- 
nected with these procedures. 

It should be noted that the major part 
of longshore work in the port of Van- 
couver, namely the loading and unloading 
of general cargo in deepsea ships, is covered 
by written agreement between other locals 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia. The work 
done by the members of Local 507, ILWU, 
termed grainlining, has heretofore been 
covered by written agreement between Local 
507 and the several stevedoring companies 
cited above, who are also members of the 
Shipping Federation of B.C. 

Early in the discussions the Board 
became aware of a desire on the part of 
the applicant union and the respondent 
stevedoring companies to have the present 
agreement replaced by an agreement be- 
tween Local 507 and the Shipping Federa- 
tion of B.C. 

Consequently the Board has centred its 
endeavours on the attainment of that objec- 
tive by initiating and encouraging negotia- 
tions between Local 507 and the Shpping 
Federation of B.C. These negotiations have 
continued through the intervening period 
with a degree of patience and sincerity of 
effort highly creditable to all concerned 
and have culminated in a signed agreement 
between Local 507 and the Shipping Federa- 
tion of B.C. 

The agreement covers a variety of sub- 
jects, including a schedule of wages and 
overtime rates for the several occupational 
classifications involved; also hours of work, 
working conditions, grievance procedure, 
welfare and pensions, and industrial safety 
and accident prevention. The agreement 
is effective from May 1, 1959 and remains 
in force and effect until April 30, 1960 and 
from year to year thereafter unless either 
party gives notice in writing to the other 
party not less than ninety (90) days prior 

(Continued on page 1207) 





LABOUR LAW 


U.S. Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 


Act aims to correct abuses revealed in investigations of McClellan Committee 
and contains amendments to Taft-Hartley Act concerning picketing, federal-state 
jurisdiction, secondary boycotts, hot cargo clauses; these are described here 


The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, passed by the 
United States Congress after lengthy debate, 
was signed by the President on September 
14. 

The first six titles (parts) of the Act 
are aimed at correcting abuses revealed 
in investigations of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. Title VII consists of 
amendments to the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, commonly called the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Select Committee was set up by 
the U.S. Senate in 1957 under the chair- 
manship of Senator McClellan “to conduct 
an investigation and study of the extent 
to which criminal and other improper prac- 


|—Taft-Hartley 


The main subjects with which the Title 
VII amendments deal are federal-state 
jurisdiction, picketing, secondary boycotts, 
hot cargo clauses in collective agreements, 
and union security provisions in agreements 
in the construction industry. There are also 
provisions authorizing the National Labor 
Relations Board to delegate more of its 
powers to regional directors, and authorizing 
it to make regulations concerning voting 
rights of economic strikers in representation 
elections. 

The amendments are effective 60 days 
after enactment—November 13, 1959. 


Federal-State Jurisdiction 


The Taft-Hartley Act (L.G., 1947, p. 
943: 1951, p. 1707) does not define the 
application of the Act in terms of certain 
industries in the manner of the Industrial 


*A second interim report was issued last August. 


tices or activities are, or have been, engaged 
in in the field of labour-management rela- 
tions” to the detriment of the public interest, 
and to determine whether any changes were 
required in the laws. The Committee, after 
extensive hearings, issued an interim report 
dated March 17, 1958* setting out the 
Committee’s conclusions and making legis- 
lative recommendations. One of the recom- 
mendations, that legislation was required 
to regulate and control pension, health and 
welfare funds, was acted upon in 1958 
CEG egOcts 11958: ep bi 908 = The Fotner, 
recommendations have been dealt with in 
the new Act. 

The Taft-Hartley amendments (Title VII 
of the new Act) are described here. The 
first six titles will be dealt with in the 
December issue. 


Amendments 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
in Canada, but it authorizes the National 
Labor Relations Board to deal in accord- 
ance with the Act with questions of repre- 
sentation and unfair labour practices “affect- 
ing commerce”. Commerce is defined as 
interstate or international trade, traffic, 
commerce, transportation or communica- 
tion. 

For practical reasons, the Board has not 
been assuming jurisdiction to the full extent 
of its authority. The policy adopted by the 
Board was set out in a release dated October 
2, 1958, stating the standards the Board 
was applying in determining whether the 
effect on commerce was sufficient to justify 
federal intervention. The standards are 
expressed in terms of dollar value of yearly 
outflow or inflow in an establishment, or 
on the basis of gross yearly revenue or 
gross yearly volume of business. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, 
explaining this situation to the Senate Sub- 
committee which dealt with various bills 
designed to clarify jurisdiction, said that 
for the Board to attempt to assert jurisdic- 
tion to the full reach of the Act would 
force the Board to dissipate its energies 
upon countless disputes in small establish- 
ments which, although they affect commerce, 
are primarily local in character. The result 
would so increase the length of time 
required to dispose of proceedings before 
the Board as to render it ineffective. Even 
if the Board were given increased funds 
to further extend its jurisdiction standards, 
the fact would remain that numerous busi- 
ness establishments affect commerce so 
slightly and are so peculiarly local as to 
make it unwise, as well as impractical, for 
the Board to take action over labour dis- 
putes which involve them. 


The result of this policy, the Select 
Committee found, was to create an exten- 
sive “no man’s land” in labor-management 
relations. The fact that the Board does not 
take jurisdiction in certain cases does not 
automatically turn over the case to a state 
agency. The U.S. Supreme Court has in 
fact held in some instances that where the 
field was pre-empted by the federal law, 
state law could not be applied even if 
the Board declined to act. The result was 
to leave some employees and some em- 
ployers without recourse to any government 
agency in case of disputes. 


The amending Act deals with this prob- 
lem by stipulating that the Board in its 
discretion may, by rule of decision or by 
published rules, decline to assert jurisdic- 
tion over any labour dispute involving any 
class or category of employers where in 
the opinion of the Board the effect of such 
labour dispute on commerce is not suffi- 
ciently substantial to warrant the exercise 
of its jurisdiction. It is provided, however, 
that the Board shall not decline to assert 
jurisdiction over any labour dispute over 
which it would assert jurisdiction under the 
standards prevailing upon August 1, 1959. 


It is further stipulated that nothing in 
the Act shall be deemed to prevent a state 
or territorial agency from acting in a 
dispute which the Board declines. 


Recognition and Organizational Picketing 


Before the amendment, the Act did not 
mention picketing. To set up a picket line 
had, however, in some circumstances been 
held to be an unfair labour practice as a 
form of “inducing or encouraging” em- 
ployees to strike or to refuse to handle 
goods. Such inducing or encouraging on 
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the part of a trade union, if engaged in for 
certain purposes, was an unfair labour 
practice under what are commonly known 
as the secondary boycott provisions of 
the Act. 


The amendment adds a new paragraph 
to the section that sets out unfair labour 
practices on the part of trade unions deal- 
ing specifically with picketing for recogni- 
tion or organizational purposes. One of 
the major conclusions of the Select Com- 
mittee was that the weapon of organiza- 
tional picketing had been abused without 
regard to the desires of the employees in 
question. 


The new paragraph makes it an unfair 
labour practice for an uncertified union to 
picket or threaten to picket an employer 
to get the employer to recognize or bar- 
gain with it, or to get his employees to 
accept or select it as their collective bar- 
gaining representative, first, where there is 
a lawfully recognized union authorized to 
bargain for the employees, for the period 
during which bargaining rights are pro- 
tected against a representation election (12 
months); or second, when a union has lost 
an election, for a 12-month period after 
the election. Third, where there is no 
recognized bargaining representative and no 
election has been held for 12 months, it 
is made an unfair labour practice for a 
union to picket an employer for more than 
30 days without petitioning for an election, 
and the Board is directed to deal forthwith 
with such a petition. Also, in this third 
situation, the ban on picketing does not 
apply to picketing or other publicity for 
the purpose of truthfully advising the pub- 
lic (including consumers) that an employer 
does not employ members of or have a 
contract with a union “unless an effect of 
such picketing is to induce any individual 
employed by any other person in the course 
of his employment not to pick up, deliver, 
or transport any goods or not to perform 
any services”. 


Secondary Boycotts 


What are generally called the secondary 
boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
make it an unfair labour practice for a 
trade union to engage in or induce or 
encourage the employees of any employer 
to engage in a strike or a concerted refusal 
in the course of their employment to handle 
goods or perform services with the object 
of inducing an employer (or any person) 
not to do business with somebody else, or 
with certain other objects. This section has 
been amended to close up loopholes. 





Mr. Mitchell, explaining to the Senate 
Subcommittee the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing provisions to cover all secondary boy- 
cotts, pointed out: 

As now written, they require a combination 
of two factors: First, an objective of the union 
must be to compel one person to cease doing 
business with another; second, the means em- 
ployed to achieve this objective must be through 
a strike or inducement of employees to con- 
certedly refuse to perform services. 


If these factors do not coexist the secondary 
boycott provisions have not been violated under 
the law as it now stands. Some unions have, 
therefore, been able to impose secondary boy- 
cotts and yet avoid the proscriptions of the 
act by directly threatening or coercing the 
employer (or his supervisory personnel) whom 
they want to cease doing business with another 
person. They also avoid the existing provisions 
by inducing individual employees, or workers 
not defined as employees by the Act, such as 
railroad and agricultural workers, to refuse to 
handle the products of the person with whom 
they want the employer to cease doing business. 
None of these activities is considered to be 
prohibited under the law as it now stands. 


To cover direct pressure upon employers 
and supervisory personnel a provision has 
been added forbidding the threatening, 
coercing, or restraining of “any person 
engaged in commerce or in an industry 
affecting commerce”. By deleting the word 
“concerted” inducement of individual em- 
ployees is brought under the ban, and by 
changing the term “employees” to “any 
individual employed” the legislators sought 
to avoid the limitations imposed by the 
definition of employee. 


Two other changes were made along the 
lines of representations made by union 
groups: a proviso was added to exempt 
from the secondary boycott ban certain 
forms of publicity, other than picketing. 
The law now permits publicity for the 
purpose of truthfully advising the public, 
consumers, and members of unions that 
goods are produced by an employer with 
whom the union has a primary dispute and 
are distributed by another employer, but 
picketing at the premises of a neutral em- 
ployer is not allowed, and the publicity 
must not have an affect of inducing em- 
ployees of neutral employers to refuse to 
handle goods or perform services. Lawful 
means of publicizing the union’s position 
would seem to include handbills, newspaper 
advertisements, and radio and _ television 
announcements. 


Another change was to make a special 
case of the garment industry by making 
the main secondary boycott provision inap- 
plicable to work done on the goods or 
premises of the primary employer, or as 
part of an integrated process of production, 
even if a second manufacturer or a con- 
tractor or subcontractor is involved. 


Hot Cargo Clauses in Agreements 


A new provision has been added to the 
Act to deal with the situation in which an 
employer and a union, by agreement, seek 
to circumvent the secondary boycott provi- 
sions of the Act by inserting a hot cargo 
clause in a collective agreement. An example 
of such a clause would be one in which 
an employer agrees not to require his em- 
ployees to handle goods emanating from, or 
destined for, the plant of any employer 
involved in a labour dispute. 

The new subsection that has been added 
reads as follows: 


It shall be an unfair labor practice for any 
labor organization and any employer to enter 
into any contract or agreement, express or 
implied, whereby such employer ceases or 
refrains or agrees to cease or refrain from 
handling, using, selling, transporting or other- 
wise dealing in any of the products of any 
other employer, or to cease doing business 
with any other person, and any contract or 
agreement entered into heretofore or hereafter 
containing such an agreement shall be to such 
extent unenforcible and void. 

An exception has been made with respect 
to the construction industry and the gar- 
ment industry: it is not an unfair labour 
practice for unions and employers in these 
industries to enter into agreements that ban 
subcontracting to non-union employers. 


Union Security Agreements, Construction Industry 


The only union security agreements that 
were valid under the Taft-Hartley Act were 
union shop agreements requiring member- 
ship after 30 days’ employment in a union 
designated by the majority of the employees 
as their bargaining representative. Due to 
the conditions peculiar to the construction 
industry, negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment establishing wages and hours and 
other conditions of employment normally 
precedes the recruitment of workmen to 
work on a particular project. Pre-hire agree- 
ments requiring membership in the union 
were therefore not in compliance with the 
law although they were a generally accepted 
practice in the industry. 

The amendment seeks to correct this 
situation by authorizing pre-hire agreements 
between employers engaged primarily in the 
building construction industry and unions 
of which building and construction em- 
ployees are members requiring membership 
in the union as a condition of employment 
seven days following the beginning of em- 
ployment. The agreement may also provide 
for preferential hiring in that the employer 
may be required to give the union an 
opportunity to refer qualified applicants for 
employment. Such an agreement may also 
specify minimum training or experience 
qualifications for employment or provide 
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for priority in opportunities for employment 
based upon length of service with the 
employer or in the industry or in the 
particular geographical area. An agreement 
of the kind authorized in this section will 
not be a bar to a petition for a representa- 
tion election should the union’s represen- 
tative character be questioned. 


Economic Strikers 


The section of the Act dealing with 
representation elections contained the words 
“Employees on strike who are not entitled 
to reinstatement shall not be eligible to 
vote”. 

This has now been changed to read: 


Employees engaged in an economic strike 
who are not entitled to reinstatement shall be 
eligible to vote under such regulations as the 
Board shall find are consistent with the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act in any election 
conducted within twelve months after the 
commencement of the strike. 


Delegation of NLRB Powers, Priority of Cases 


With a view to more expeditious handling 
of cases, the amendment authorizes the 
National Labor Relations Board to delegate 
to its regional directors its powers in repre- 
sentation election cases. The Board may 
review a regional director’s action if 
requested to do so; but the review will not, 
unless the Board so orders, operate as a 
stay of any action taken by the regional 
director. 


Since 1947 the Act has provided that 
unfair labour practice charges against unions 
under the secondary boycott provisions shall 
be given priority in handling over any other 
unfair labour practice charges. An amend- 
mnt now provides that the second priority 
will be to unfair labour charges against 
employers involving discrimination to en- 
courage or discourage union membership 
and against unions seeking to enforce a 
membership requirement contrary to the 
Cts 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court imposes fine on union and its officers for not 
obeying in good faith court order instructing certain members to return to work 


On July 30, 1959, Mr. Justice Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
found Local 97 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers and its officers guilty 
of contempt of court for failing to obey 
in good faith a court order instructing 
certain union members to go back to work 
to complete a certain part of it. He fined 
the union $10,000 and three union officers 
$3,000 each. 


The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 


Local 97 of the International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers employed by the Dominion Bridge 
Co. Ltd. on the construction of the Second 
Narrows Bridge across Burrard Inlet gave 
the company notice that it was going on 
strike. 


The company tried to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of union officials to continue work on 
the southern portion of the bridge until 
it reached the point where, in the opinion 
of Swan, Wooster and Partners, consulting 
engineers to the British Columbia Toll High- 
ways and Bridges Authority, public order 
would be entirely safeguarded and sub- 
stantial or irreparable injury to property 
prevented. The business agent of Local 97 
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refused to accede to the company’s appeal, 
being of the opinion that the bridge was 
safe. 


The strike began on June 23 and the 
bridge was picketed. The same day, the 
court, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Trade-unions Act of 1959 and acting on 
the company’s application, granted an ex 
parte injunction prohibiting the strike inso- 
far as work on the south span of the 
bridge was involved. 


The injunction was served on the business 
agent on the evening of June 23. He 
removed the union placards from the bridge 
and, according to an affidavit which he 
later filed with the court, advised by tele- 
phone as many members of Local 97 as 
possible that the strike was at an end so 
far as the south portion of the bridge was 
concerned. 


At the same time he issued a press release, 
the concluding paragraphs of which read 
as follows: 


Until such time as we are personally satisfied 
that William George Swan, consulting engineer, 
has exaggerated the hazard and is in error, and 
an independent engineering authority has 
evaluated the suggested precariousness of the 
structure and that further, all steps have been 
taken to positively prevent and make impos- 
sible damage to false work from vehicular 
traffic or train wreck or, alternatively, no men 





to be allowed upon this structure when motor 
vehicle or train traffic passes under this span, 
an ironworker would tempt fate to resume 
work. 

I personally would rot in jail rather than 
panna this information from our member- 
ship. 

Gee no strike exists against this portion 
of the project as of 6 p.m. tonight in com- 
pliance with the injunction, it necessarily 
follows that a refusal to work by any workman 
on grounds of safety could not conceivably be 
strike action. 

The company asked the Safety Division 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
report upon the safety of the south span 
for workmen to work upon. 

On June 25, the Director of the Accident 
Prevention Department of the Board 
reported that the structure met the require- 
ments of the Accident Prevention Regula- 
tions and he considered the men could 
work on the structure without undue risk 
other than the normal hazard of such 
employment. 

At the business agent’s request, the 
Premier of the province consulted independ- 
ent engineers on the safety of the bridge if 
workmen were to continue the projection of 
the south span to Pier 16. The report of 
Phillips Barratt and Partners of Vancouver, 
engineering consultants, dated June 28, 
indicated that the structure supported by 
false work bents was in safe condition for 
all normal risks of bridge construction. 

Previously, on June 25, H. F. Wooster, 
a partner of Swan, Wooster and Partners, 
consulting engineers, made an affidavit in 
which he estimated that with the necessary 
workmen, the span could be projected to 
Pier 16 in ten days of continuous, uninter- 
rupted work; and then he swore: “That in 
view of the possibility that the bridge may 
be supported on a temporary structure for 
an indefinite period of time it could be 
considered hazardous, as all structures 
during erection, but to state that it is 
dangerous for workers is an exaggeration 
completely unwarranted and unjustified by 
the facts.” 

On June 25, the company applied for: 

1. an injunction; 

2. specific performance of an Agreement 
of January 2, 1956; 

3. a mandatory order demanding the 
union to call upon its members working 
on the southern portion of the span to 
return to work, until completion of the 
span to Pier 16, and 


4. damages. 


On June 26, after having examined the 
affidavits of the parties concerned, the Court 
issued a mandatory order that enjoined the 
union, its members and its agents from 
striking or withholding members of the 


union from their employment on the south- 
ern portion of the structure until such time 
as this southern portion of the structure 
had been completed to the permanent sup- 
port known as Pier 16. 

Further, the order directed the union to 
order its members employed on the southern 
portion of the bridge to return to their 
employment. Further, the order directed 
that it would cease and be of no further 
effect upon the filing of the certificate of 
Swan, Wooster and Partners, Consulting 
Engineers, that the structure had been 
completed to Pier 16. 

The order was finally settled on June 29, 
entered on June 30, and on July 2, served 
on the president, the financial secretary and 
the business agent of Local 97. 

On June 26, the erection manager of the 
company wrote to the business agent send- 
ing a list of the union’s men who were 
employed on the south portion of the bridge 
immediately prior to the strike, and requir- 
ing them to report to work at 8 a.m., on 
Monday, June 29. 

On July 6, the company filed a notice of 
motion that a writ of sequestration be issued 
to sequester the goods, chattels, etc., of the 
union, for contempt of court committed 
bp the union for wilfully disobeying the 
order of the Court of June 26. 

On July 8, the business agent filed an 
affidavit, of which paragraphs 9 and 10 
read as follows: 


9. That with the assistance of Thomas 
Eugene McGrath, business agent of Local 97, 
I thereupon telephoned or caused to be tele- 
phoned, as many of the members of Local 97 
affected by the said Order as could be reached 
by telephone and stated the following to each 
of them: 

“As many of the members know from 
the newspapers and the radio, Mr. Justice 
Manson has ordered the union to order the 
employees of Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited working at the south portion of the 
new Second Narrows Bridge to return to 
work. Our solicitors have advised us that 
in their opinion the order granted by the 
Judge is contrary to the law and the Order 
is being appealed immediately. However, 
we have also been advised that the Order 
of the Judge must be obeyed. We therefore 
have no alternative but to order the men 
to return to work, and we now hereby 
do so”. 


10. That to the best of my knowledge, infor- 
mation and belief, all of the members of 
Local 97 affected by the said Court order, 
save and except A. Street, were notified by 
telephone or otherwise, and given the afore- 
said message before 8.00 a.m., Monday, June 
29, 1959. 

The hearings of the case opened on July 
9 and the court directed the sheriff to bring 
into court the next day 18 men who were 
employed on the southern portion of the 
bridge and on whom the court order of 


June 26 was personally served. 
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When on July 10 the court resumed the 
hearings, none of the men summoned were 
present. Mr. Justice Manson directed the 
sheriff to bring the men into court on 
Julyedl3. VAlso.she™ pointed foute that. athe 
order of June 26 did not enjoin the strike 
generally, but only in respect of the com- 
pletion of the south span to Pier 16. 

On July 13, seven of the workmen served 
by the sheriff with bench warrants were 
present in court. Mr. Justice Manson 
pointed out that the matter of the strike 
generally was not before the court, that 
the court was only concerned with the 
safety of the bridge, and the strike had 
been suspended so far as the ten days’ work 
was required to push the unfinished span 
to Pier 16. The same day, in the after- 
noon, the court examined eight of the 
workmen present with regard to their con- 
versations with officers of the union with 
respect to the court’s order directing the 
union to call its workmen back to complete 
the span to Pier 16. 

After having heard the testimony of the 
workmen, Mr. Justice Manson considered 
whether there was bona fide compliance 
with the mandatory portion of the order of 
June 26, or mere literal or lip service 
thereto. Was the union and its officers guilty 
of disobedience of the mandatory order, 
and therefore guilty of contempt? 

Mr. Justice Manson noted that the busi- 
ness agent, when the strike was imminent, 
refused to co-operate with the company in 
continuing the work on the south span of 
the bridge in order to prevent substantial 
or irreparable injury to property despite the 
fact that he at that time took the position 
that the bridge was safe. In other words, 
he refused co-operation because he did not 
think the work was necessary for the pur- 
poses mentioned. 

On June 24, Mr. Justice Manson noted, 
the agent issued a press release, which 
doubtless came to the attention of those of 
his members who had been working on the 
bridge, that was highly inflammatory. In 
his press release he quoted from an affidavit 
sworn by Col. Swan. Although the affi- 
davit did not say that it would be unsafe 
for workmen to work on the continuation 
of the span, and indeed a fair inference 
from the affidavit was that continuation of 
the work would not be unsafe beyond the 
normal hazard, the portion quoted by the 
business agent out of context might have 
been interpreted as meaning that it would 
not be safe for the workmen to continue 
work on the south span. That this inter- 
pretation was intended by the _ business 
agent was made clear by the last three 
paragraphs of the release. 
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Those paragraphs, in Mr. Justice Man- 
son’s opinion, were intended to deter work- 
men from returning to work. He thought 
that the release was mischievous and there 
was no evidence that the union or its 
officers at any later date attempted to 
correct the mischief that had been done. 
The union and its officers did nothing to 
inform the workmen that they had been 
assured of safe working conditions on the 
continuation of the span. The last para- 
graph of the release could be considered 
as a Straight invitation to the workmen not 
to return to work on the grounds of want 
of safety and it was intimated to the 
workmen that their refusal to return to 
work in the circumstances could not con- 
ceivably be strike action. 


As to the advice given by the union offi- 
cers to their members by telephone after 
the mandatory order of June 26, Mr. 
Justice Manson found the evidence con- 
tradictory; but some of the statements made 
by the officers, according to the affidavits 
filed, were calculated to encourage the 
members to refuse to go back to work. 
He came to the conclusion that there was 
no bona fide compliance on the part of the 
union and its officials with the mandatory 
order and the union by its officials made 
no honest effort to obey the order. 


He noted that there is frequently a clause 
in a union’s constitution to the effect that 
in the event of a strike, no unfinished work 
will be left in a hazardous condition. Even 
if such a clause is not in the constitution 
of the union, the common sense of doing 
that which is ordered in such circumstances 
is self-evident. Had the union and its offi- 
cials in good faith and without qualification 
called their men to work pursuant to the 
mandatory order, and made it clear that 
the order was only intended to safeguard 
public order and prevent possible substan- 
tial or irreparable damage, Mr. Justice 
Manson was satisfied the men would have 
gone back to work. 

Union officers, he added, who fail to 
obey the orders of the court are not good 
citizens, and they do unions generally a 
disservice. Holding that disobedience of an 
order of the Court is a serious matter, he 
imposed on the defendant union a fine of 
$10,000 and on each of the three union 
officers a fine of $3,000 and in default, 
imprisonment for one year. Dominion 
Bridge Co. Ltd. and the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Ironworkers, Local 97 et al. and 
Attorney-Gneral of British Columbia, C.C.H. 
Canadian Labour Law Reporter, par. 15, 
244, page 11, 708. 





18th Annual Conference, Canadian Association 
of Administration of Labour Legislation 


Problems encountered in the administra- 
tion of labour relations acts and wage and 
hour legislation were discussed by federal 
and provincial labour officials at the 18th 
conference of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, held 
im Quebec City from September 1 to 4. 
Senior officers of the federal department 
and the 10 provincial departments of labour 
attended the meeting. Also in attendance 
were the Ministers of Labour of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. 

The delegates were welcomed by Quebec 
Premier Duplessis* and by Alderman Henri 
Beaupré, representing the Mayor of Quebec 
City. 

In a brief address, Premier Duplessis 
outlined some of the fundamental principles 
underlying labour relations policies in Que- 
bec that he considered essential to stable 
government. It is the duty of any govern- 
ment, he said, to see that justice prevails 
for all classes of society but “employers 
and employees do not represent the whole 
society... we believe that the public 
interest is paramount”. 

The right to strike, he continued, is a 
sacred right, but it should be exercised as 
a last resort because the right to strike 
entails inconvenience and damage to the 
whole community. The Province of Quebec, 
he stated, wished to bring about improve- 
ments in its labour legislation—which he 
described as the most progressive in 
Canada—based on these “cornerstones of 
democratic policy”. 

Premier Duplessis said he did not believe 
that centralization of power in a country 
as large as Canada would be conducive 
to progress and harmonious relations, and 
in his view the existence of ten govern- 
ments in Canada within the federal frame- 
work was an incentive towards better 
government. He emphasized the construc- 
tive value of people getting together in 
gatherings of this kind and co-operating 
for the benefit of everyone. 

Following a plenary session on legislative 
and administrative developments in Canada 
during the year, the conference divided 
into two groups for the discussion of labour 
relations and labour standards legislation, 
respectively. 

Problems arising in certification proceed- 
ings under the labour relations acts, with 





*This was his last public appearance. Premier 
Maurice Duplessis died on Labour Day, September 2. 


particular reference to the building trades, 
and conciliation officers’ techniques were 
discussed at the labour relations sessions. 
The guest speaker, Dr. John T. Dunlop, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, discussed the problems involved in 
jurisdictional disputes in the light of his 
experience as Chairman, from 1948 to 1957, 
of the National Joint Board for the Settle- 
ment of Jurisdictional Disputes in the Build- 
ing and Construction Industry in the United 
States. 

The administration of laws relating to 
minimum wages, fair wages, industrial 
standards, vacations with pay and the em- 
ployment of children were the topics dealt 
with by the labour standards group. 

The officers elected to the Association’s 
Executive Committee for 1959-1960 are: 
J. B. Metzler, Ontario Deputy Minister of 
Labour, President; W. Elliott Wilson, QC, 
Manitoba Deputy Minister of Labour, Ist 
Vice-President; K. A. Pugh, Alberta Deputy 
Minister of Labour, 2nd Vice-President; 
Evelyn Best, federal Department of Labour, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and N. D. Cochrane, 
New Brunswick Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Past President. 


The federal and provincial officers attend- 
ing the conference included: British Colum- 
bia—Hon. H. D. Black, Provincial Secretary 
and Minister of Social Welfare; W. H. 
Sands, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Railways; C. R. Margison, Secretary, Board 
of Industrial Relations. Alberta—K. A. 
Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour; H. C. 
French, Secretary, Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Saskatchewan—Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour; H. S. Elkin, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; P. G. Makaroff, QC, 
Chairman, Labour Relations Board; C. K. 
Murchison, Director of Labour Standards. 


Manitoba—wW. Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; O. D. Hamilton, Chief 
Wage Inspector, Employment Standards 
Division. Ontario—Hon. Charles Daley, 
Minister of Labour; J. B. Metzler, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Jacob Finkelman, QC, 
Chairman, Labour Relations Board; G. W. 
T. Reed, Vice-Chairman, Labour Relations 
Board; F. F. Gallant, Solicitor, Labour 
Relations Board; Ronald Turton, Chief 
Inspector; Eric Billington, Chairman, Indus- 
try and Labour Board. 


Quebec—Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; H. Conrad 
Lebrun, Vice-President, Labour Relations 
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Board; Gérard Vaillancourt, QC, General 
Secretary, Labour Relations Board; Cyprien 
Miron, General Director, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Service; Eugéne Dussault, Mem- 
ber, Minimum Wage Commission; Charles 
Bélanger, Secretary, Minimum Wage Com- 
mission (Quebec Division); Jacques Cas- 
grain, Technical Adviser; Noél Beérubé, 
Director, Conciliation and Arbitration Serv- 
ice (Quebec Division); Wilfrid Beaulac, 
Director, Labour Inspection Service (Quebec 
Division); Evariste Bernier, Senior Clerk, 
Department of Labour. 

New Brunswick—Hon. A. E. Skaling, 
Minister of Labour; N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; H. F. White, 
Director, Minimum Wages and Labour 
Relations Branch; Edward F. Charlton and 
Gerald Cain, Labour Relations Officers; 
Frank R. Coleman, Technical Adviser. Nova 
Scotia—Hon. Stephen T. Pyke, Minister of 
Labour; R. E. Anderson, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Byron D. Anthony, Director of 
Industrial Relations; Miss June Taylor, 
Supervisor of Statistical Analysis; George 
A. Braine, Supervisor of Accounting. New- 


foundland—G. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. Prince Edward Island—W. W. 
Reid, Deputy Minister of Welfare and 
Labour. 


Federal—A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Gordon G. Cushing, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Bernard Wilson, 
Director of Industrial Relations; H. S. 
Johnstone, Chief, Fair Wages and Prevailing 
Rates Division; Rémi Duquette, Industrial 
Relations Officer; W. R. Dymond, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch; J. T. 
Montague, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Economics and Research Branch; R. M. 
Adams, Head, Wages Research Section; 
Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director, Legislation 
Branch; Miss Evelyn Woolner and Miss 
Evelyn Best, Legislation Branch; C. W. Gil- 
christ, Territorial Division, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

In attendance also were Douglas M. 
Young, Director, Canada Branch, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and Ben T. Huiet, 
Commissioner of Labor, Georgia, and Pre- 
sident of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 





United Kingdom Factories Act, 1959 


The United Kingdom’s Factories Act, 
1959, amends the Factories Acts, 1937 and 
1948, and makes further provision regard- 
ing the health, safety and welfare of factory 
workers. It is the first legislation in the 
United Kingdom in ten years dealing with 
working conditions in factories. 


The Act has three main objectives: to 
improve provisions relating to fire precau- 
tions in factories; to impose on the Minister 
of Labour and National Service the duty 
of promoting health, safety and welfare 
in factories; and to revoke Defence Regula- 
tion 59, under which the Minister could 
grant exemptions from the limitations in 
the Factories Act on the hours of work 
of women and young persons, and to replace 
it with more limited powers. The new Act 
also makes a number of other amendments 
and additions to the earlier Acts. 


The Act increases the maximum fines 
which can be imposed for contravention of 
factory law and extends the scope of factory 
legislation to cover railway running sheds, 
where running repairs to locomotives are 
carried out. 


The Act may come into effect at the 
time which the Minister, by order, appoints. 
The Ministry of Labour Gazette reports 
that many of the new provisions are 
expected to come into operation on Decem- 
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ber 1, 1959. Others that involve prepara- 
tory work by employers will come into 
operation later. 


Fire Precautions 

The main requirements relating to fire 
precautions in the Factories Act, 1937, deal 
with means of escape and fire warnings, 
and cover certain classes of factory only. 
The 1959 Act amends these requirements 
and also introduces new provisions with 
respect to fire prevention and fire fighting. 

The duty of examining factory premises 
and issuing certicates regarding means of 
escape is transferred from district councils 
to fire authorities. 

Every factory is required to provide and 
maintain appropriate fire fighting equip- 
ment. The Minister may, however, grant 
exemption from this requirement. He may 
also prescribe what fire fighting equipment 
factories must have and provide for its 
testing or examination. 

Fire warnings must be tested at least 
once every three months, or when an 
inspector requires. The Minister, however, 
may provide for a different testing fre- 
quency. He may also prescribe the nature 
of tests or examination of fire warnings. 
In addition, he may in the case of certain 


factories grant exemption from or modify 
the requirement for the installation of fire 
warnings. 

The new Act provides authority to enable 
officers of fire authorities to enter and 
inspect factories for the purpose of assisting 
the Factory Inspectorate in enforcing pro- 
visions concerning fire precautions. 

The Minister may require that means be 
provided in factories to notify the fire 
brigade of a fire and to ensure that em- 
ployees know how to use them. 


Promotion of Health, Safety and Welfare 
Factory legislation has previously tried 
to protect the health, safety and welfare 
of workers by imposing responsibilities 
mainly on the employer. Now, for the 
first time, the Act specifically requires the 
Minister to promote health, safety and 
welfare in factories by collecting and dis- 
seminating information and _ investigating 
problems in connection with these matters. 
He is also given authority to establish 
laboratories and services to assist him in 
carrying out this responsibility. This require- 
ment provides a specific statutory basis for 
activities which, to some extent, are being 
performed already by various committees. 


Revocation of Defence Regulation 59 


The new Act revokes Defence Regulation 
59, which, since 1940, has given the Minis- 
ter emergency powers to grant exemptions 
to the provisions of the Factories Act, 1937, 
in connection with (among other matters) 
hours of employment of women and young 
persons, including maximum normal work- 
ing hours, starting and finishing times, 
meal and rest intervals, overtime, and 
employment on Sundays and holidays. 

During the emergency period authority 
to relax provisions of the Factories Act was 
used extensively to enable women and 
young persons to start work earlier in the 
morning and to finish later at night when 
shift work was introduced. Likewise, this 


power was used to enable women to engage 
in part-time employment in the evening. 
Relaxations also permitted work on_ holi- 
days and on Sunday. 

The Minister is now given similar powers 
with respect to hours of employment, but 
he cannot relax provisions concerning per- 
sons under 16 years of age, and he can 
only grant relaxation in other cases if 
application is made to him, and then after 
consultation with those concerned in in- 
dustry. 

Penalties 

Higher maximum penalties are imposed 
for contravention of certain sections of the 
Act. The additional fine which previously 
could be imposed if a contravention resulted 
in injury or death has been abolished, and 
provision is made for a higher maximum 
fine if a contravention is likely to cause 
injury or death. 

The new Act repeals the provision 
whereby the Minister could award to the 
injured person or his family the whole or 
part of a fine imposed for a contravention 
resulting in injury or death. 

Where no specific penalty is established, 
lower maximum fines are provided for 
contraventions by employed persons than 
for others. 


Other Provisions 


The provisions of several other sections 
of the Factories Act, 1937, have also been 
amended or strengthened in the new Act, 
including the following matters: stairs or 
gangways over vessels containing dangerous 
substances; hoists, lifts, lifting machines 
and overhead travelling cranes; safe means 
of access and safe place of employment; 
confined spaces which might contain dan- 
gerous fumes and lack oxygen; the examina- 
tion of steam boilers; and the prohibition 
of lifting, carrying or moving of excessive 
weights by any person (previously this 
provision applied to young persons only). 


a 


21 U.S. States Raise Jobless Benefits 


Increases in maximum unemployment compensation averaging $5 and $6 and an 
increase in the duration of the benefit period have been established in 21 U.S. states. 

Iowa granted the largest increase, $14, from a $30 maximum to $44 a week for 
a worker with a wife and four children. Washington raised its maximum from $35 


to $42; Hawaii from $35 to $45. 


The highest paying state still is Alaska, paying $70 a week, Connecticut pays $62; 
Nevada, $57.50; Michigan, $55; Wyoming, $49; and Illinois and New York, $45 each. 


Utah pays benefits for 36 weeks; Wisconsin, 34; Colorado, 324; New Mexico and 


Washington, 30 weeks each. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants at end of August down 7 per cent from July and 29 per cent 
from year earlier, statistics* show. Number of initial and renewal claims and 
beneficia‘ies, and benefit payments total also down from month and year earlier 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 210,000 on August 31. 
This was 7 per cent less than on July. 31 
and 29 per cent below the total on August 
29, 1958. The proportion of males on 
August 31, at 63 per cent, was unchanged 
from July 31 but was considerably less than 
last August, when it was 71 per cent. 

The 102,400 initial and renewal claims 
for benefit in August represented a decline 
of 16 per cent from July and 27 per cent 
from the August 1958 total. Initial claims 
numbering 61,600 were 14 per cent fewer 
than in July and 18 per cent fewer than 
in August 1958. Renewal claims numbering 
40,800 were 19 per cent fewer than in 
July and 37 per cent below the number 
in August 1958. 

The average weekly number of. benefi- 
ciaries was 154,700 during August, 164,800 
in July and 223,200 in August 1958. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$20.19 in August, $20.04 in July and $20.79 
in August 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for August show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,423,947 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1959. 

At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 322,062, an increase of 334 since 
Julye3d, 1959) 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevit- 
ably includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or ‘“‘total 
job applicants”’. 





Enforcement Statistics 


During August, investigations conducted 
by enforcement officers across Canada num- 
bered 5,496. Of these, 3,858 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 110 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,528 were investigations in 
connection with clamants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 161 cases, 
68 against employers and 93 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,038.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in August totalled $20,426,- 
861.74 compared with $21,791,667.44 in 
July and $20,078,081.64 in August 1958. 
Benefits paid in August totalled $13,123,- 
155.75 “compared “withiw$14/587,217211 “aim 
July and $19,459,737.42 in August 1958. 
The balance in the fund on August 31 was 
$448,660,846.96; on July 31 it was $441,- 
357,140.97 and on August 31, 1958, $640,- 
909,350.83. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


| 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB—1673, September 2, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 20 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on April 10, 1959 
and was registered for employment as a 
carpenter’s helper. He stated in the appli- 
cation that he had worked as a labourer for 
a construction company in Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., at a wage of $1.60 an hour from 
March 14, 1959 to April 7, 1959, when 
he voluntarily left because he could not 
get along with his boss. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period mApril, 55741959' to May (16, 1959 
inclusive, because, in his opinion, the 
claimant had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment without just cause (section 60 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that he was hired as 
a truck driver by the construction company 
on the understanding that he would have 
to work only three or four days as a 
labourer and that, after continuing in his 
employment for almost a month, the com- 
pany would not give him a job as a truck 
driver as promised, so he resigned. He 
contended also that the company hired 
another man about a week before he 
resigned and that this man was given work 
as a truck driver within two or three days. 

The local office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in Edmonton, Allta., 
wrote a letter to the employer on May 1, 
1959, asking him for comments on the 
claimant’s statements regarding his ter- 
mination of employment. The employer 
replied on May 5, as follows 

In reply to your letter we wish to confirm 
that the termination of (the claimant) came as 
a complete surprise. Our foreman was asked 
to inquire the reason for leaving and was told 
simply he didn’t like it any more. Employ- 
ment certainly was available to him and we 
found him satisfactory as far as performance 
was concerned. We do feel it was irresponsible 
to terminate. At no time has he ever brought 
any dissatisfaction to the attention of the 
foreman or undersigned. The statements made 
are incorrect. 

The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in Edmonton 
on May 15 and confirmed the facts set 
out in the submission. He told the board 
that he left a job of taxi driver to take 
employment with the construction company 
and that he would have earned 10 cents 
an hour more if he had been employed as 
a trucker. The board observed that he did 


not attempt to look for other work before 
terminating his employment nor did he 
attempt to see anyone concerning his 
grievance. The claimant said that he had 
too many bosses and felt that he would 
only get “the run around”. 

The majority of the board dismissed the 
appeal. It took into consideration the 
Umpire’s decisions CUBs 516 and 1124 and 
was of the opinion that the conditions of 
the claimant’s employment were not intoler- 
able and that, although he may have been 
disappointed or somewhat dissatisfied at 
not beng hired as a trucker, he should have 
at least continued in his employment until 
he secured other work. 

In reaching this decision, the majority 
members also made the following observa- 
tion: “It is true that the claimant left his 
previous employment of taxi driver pre- 
sumably on the promise of being hired as 
a trucker, but the majority could not ignore 
the fact that the claimant did not take his 
grievance to anyone or complain, and that 
he did continue in the employment of 
labourer.” 

The dissenting member of the board of 
referees expressed the opinion “that the 
job was misrepresented in the first instance 
and the substitute job was not acceptable 
employment within the meaning of the Act”. 
He maintained, therefore, that the claim 
should be allowed. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 
In his written submission he said he had 
no new facts to present. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant alleges that when he accepted the 
employment with the construction company, 
he was given to understand that after work- 
ing three or four days as a labourer, he 
would be assigned to the duties of truck 
driver, which he states carried a wage of 
10 cents an hour more than he was paid 
as a labourer. 

While the employer’s letter of May 5, 
herein quoted, does not reveal what the 
understanding was, if any, regarding the 
claimant’s occupation with the company, 
he does say, however, that the claimant’s 
statements are incorrect. Moreover, the 
employer states in the same letter that “at 
no time has he ever brought any dissatis- 
faction to the attention of the foreman” 
and that, when the latter asked the claimant 
why he was leaving, he said “he didn’t like 
it any more”. The claimant, therefore, has 
not proved to my satisfaction that there was 
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a definite understanding that he would, after 
three or four days, be transferred to the 
job of truckdriver. 


I repeat what has been stated in many 
decisions of the Umpire dealing with simi- 
lar cases, that a claimant who voluntarily 
leaves his employment because of a griev- 
ance regarding his conditions of employ- 
ment must, in order to show “just cause” 
for so doing, exhaust all reasonable means 
of having his grievance rectified. This the 
present claimant did not do. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB—1676, September 14, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: On March 
6, 1958, the claimant filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit and was registered for 
employment as a marine engineer. He had 
worked as a truck driver at a wage of 
$1.25 an hour from January 8 to March 4, 
when he was laid off as the work had been 
completed. His claim was allowed by the 
insurance officer. 

On April 21, 1958, the claimant started 
to work as a marine engineer for St. 
Lawrence Corporation Limited, Woodlands 
Division, Nipigon, Ont., which company is 
engaged in lumbering and loggng, and 
worked as such until September 12, 1958, 
when he was laid off as the rafting season 
was completed. It is reported that in addi- 
tion to his salary, the company also agreed 
to provide room and board during navi- 
gation. 


On September 17, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit and stated 
therein that he had been paid $480 a 
month (plus room and board during navi- 
gation), and that no monies were received 
or were to be received by him from the 
employer following the termination of em- 
ployment. 


On September 19, however, the employer 
reported that the claimant was paid, in 
addition to his earned wages to date of 
separation, $107.15 vacation pay and $2,710, 
being the balance of the $4,800 “guaranteed 
wage for rafting season”. 

In response to a request for further 
information, the employer, in a letter dated 
September 24, stated: 


... This is to advise that certain of our 
engineers are guaranteed a salary for a season 
of ten (10) months. If less than 10 months 
are required to be worked in a season, the 
Same seasonal salaries apply. The payments, 
both while working and at termination in the 
case of (the claimant), covers the calendar 
year 1958, 


When asked to comment on the em- 
ployer’s statement regarding the sum of 
$2,710 that he had received following his 
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separation, the claimant replied on Sep- 
tem Der2 Ge 

I received the rest of a guaranteed wage 
salary. Therefore I am finished work in this 
position and looking another position as a 
marine engineer which entitles me to benefits 
until such position comes along. I have paid 
unemployment insurance for the period I 
worked and now that I have finished work in 
this position no more stamps will be put in. 
Other marine engineers have collected unem- 
ployment insurance under the same circum- 
stances. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on October 21, that his earnings allocated 
to each of the weeks in the period Septem- 
ber 14, 1958, to February 8, 1959, were 
determined as $110.77 and for the week 
commencing February 15, 1959, as $92.30. 
His claim could not be allowed by reason 
of the amount of these earnings (sections 
17201) andi173\(4 )®of the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that the company returned 
his book, which he had had in his possession 
since the last day of his employment; that 
he must be considered as unemployed inas- 
much as no stamps had been placed in his 
book since that time; that he wanted work 
but had been unable to find any in his 
occupation as a marine engineer; and that 
other marine engineers under the same 
circumstances have collected and still were 
collecting unemployment insurance benefit. 


When submitting the appeal to the board 
of referees, the insurance office requested 
the board, pursuant to section 69 of the 
Act, to consider the question of whether 
the claimant had proved he was unemployed 
during the period beginning September 14, 
1958, and ending February 21, 1959. 


The claimant and his representative, the 
business agent of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (Canadian Dis- 
trict), were present at the hearing of the 
case before a board of referees in Fort 
William, Ont., on December 11, 1958. The 
board noted that during the course of the 
oral evidence, there was a difference of 
reply in respect to the question of whether 
the claimant was subject to recall by the 
employer, the claimant stating that “he 
would have to give service up to 10 months 
at, possibly, extra compensation” whereas 
the business agent stated “that when the 
claimant was paid off, he was through”. 
The board, after examining the bargaining 
agreement and observing a provision therein, 
viz., “2nd Engineer Officer $4,800 (10 
month season)”, which the members of the 
board considered to mean that the claimant 
was paid $480 a month for 10 months 
service, if required, unanimously found that 











the remuneration received did cover a 10- 
month period beginning April 21, 1958, and 
ending February 21, 1959. The board 
unanimously found also that the claimant 
was subject to 10 months services for 
remuneration received and, therefore, could 
not be considered as unemployed. 


The Union appealed to the Umpire on 
January 10, 1959, on the following grounds: 


The money received by (the claimant) is a 
guaranteed wage for the season and cannot be 
allotted to so much per week or month. Once 
the work on this tug is finished, then the 
claimant is finished and receives whatever is 
left out of this guaranteed wage. The reason 
for this is that the company cannot get men 
to take these jobs, so they have to give them 
extra compensations. This man has went out 
to work on another job, therefore he must have 
been laid off of his other job to do this. A 
bonus or vacation pay, the claimant does not 
have to wait to collect unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. When a salesman is laid off, 
does he have to tell the Unemployment Insur- 
ance how much he made in commissions 
during the period he worked, so they can tell 
him he cannot collect benefits until his com- 
mission are figured out in extra weeks pay. 
Other men in the same trade and in other 
trades with the same circumstances are collect- 
ing benefits from Unemployment Insurance so 
why should I be cut off. 


On March 12, the employer, in reply to 
a request made by the Fort William local 
office, wrote as follows: 

In reply to your letter of March 11, 1959, 
re the above, we are attaching herewith, a 
copy of our Agreement with the National 
Association of Marine Engineers. (The claim- 


ant) was employed by us as a 2nd Engineer 
Officer under this Agreement. 


Our answers to your specific questions are: 


1. There is no set date for commencement 
of the rafting season, other than following the 
spring breakup. If an engineer’s services will 
not be required for the normal rafting season, 
it is customary for the employer to so notify 
early in January of that year. 


2. In our case, the maximum length of the 
rafting season would be from April 1st to 
November 30th. 


3. The ten month guarantee is within the 
calendar year. 

As the above quoted appeal to the Um- 
pire involved not only the question of 
whether the moneys paid to the claimant 
were properly allocated to the weeks in 
the period September 14, 1958, to February 
21, 1959, but also the question of whether 
contributions are payable for each of 
these weeks, the Chief of Coverage Divi- 
sion, Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
made application, on February 4, 1959, to 
the Commission for a decision under sec- 
tions 30 and 41 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act on the following: 


Whether contributions are payable in respect 
of a guaranteed wage payment of $2,710 made 
by the St. Lawrence Corporation Limited, 
Nipigon, Ontario to (the claimant) at the end 


of the 1958 rafting season; and if so, for 
what week or weeks such contributions are 
payable. 

Subsequently, the Commission decided, 
pursuant to section 33 of the Act, to refer 
the questions referred to in the application 
to the Umpire for decision and informed 
the interested parties accordingly. 


In a statement of observations produced 
on May 22, 1959, for consideration by the 
Umpire, the Chief of the Claims Division 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion wrote, in part: 

It will be noted in the letter from the em- 
ployer, (Exhibit 4) dated 24 September, 1958, 
the statement that the payments ‘covers the 
calendar year 1958”. The inference is that the 
contract ends on 31 December, 1958, and does 
not run for ten months from the date of 
engagement which in this case was 21 April 
1958. It is considered that this is an illogical 
inference as it would mean the employee was 
being paid at the end of the “rafting season” 
for a period of time prior to his engagement. 
If however, it is determined that the contract 
does, in fact, end on 31 December, 1958, then 
it is submitted the decision of the board of 
referees is applicable at least until that date, 
and in such event, the direction of the Umpire 
is respectfully requested as to whether the 
balance of the claimant’s earnings should be 
allocated to a period immediately prior to the 
date of engagement, i.e. 21 April, 1958. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The evid- 
ence shows that in 1958, the claimant’s 
services commenced on April 21 and ter- 
minated on September 12. 

The contract of service of marine en- 
gineer Officers of the claimant’s classification 
is for the duration of the rafting season 
in any calendar year and the salary that 
is guaranteed, i.e., $4,800 (plus room and 
board during navigation), is for any such 
season. There is no set date for the com- 
mencement nor the termination of the 
rafting season; it commences following the 
spring break-up and terminates, in the case 
of any particular employee, when the work 
which has been assigned to him by his 
employer is completed, but in the event 
that the rafting season should extend beyond 
10 months or the end of the calendar year, 
new arrangements as to additional remun- 
eration over and above $4,800 would have 
to be entered into. 

The duration of the rafting season is not 
necessarily 10 months. It may be less, 
depending upon the nature and the amount 
of the rafting work to be performed at a 
given employer. It could possibly be more, 
if perchance the rafting season opened some 
time in February. In the case of the St. 
Lawrence Corporation Limited, for exam- 
ple, the “maximum length” of the rafting 
season is not expected to exceed eight 
months in any calendar year, but in 1958 

(Continued on page 1207) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules and Contracts Awarded during September 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 236 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 240 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

“ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


No. of Contracts 


Department 


Defence Production). ae ee 
Post Office a0 UT Aaaee, (le. ee A ee 
REM Biter eer rte ree ie BY cio tee 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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101 $606,084.00 
18 $225,661.51 
3 $ 19,410.66 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Aggregate Amount 





(The labour conditions included 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $1,796.16 was collected from nine contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 80 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Depariment of Agriculture 


Corner Brook Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, alterations to Forest Biology 
Laboratory. College Bridge Marsh N B: Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada 
Ltd, repairs to aboiteau structure. Ottawa Ont: Diblee Construction Co Ltd, patching, 
oiling & paving roads, yards & parking areas, CEF; Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) 
Ltd, replacement of poultry house “D”, CEF. Indian Head Sask: A Brian Campbell & Sons 
Ltd, extension to Agronomy Storage Bldg, Experimental Farm. near Outlook Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of observation & display bldg on South Saskat- 
chewan River Project. Lethbridge Alta: McCallum’s Holdings Ltd, paving of road, 
Research Station. Kamloops B C: Taylor & Son Ltd, construction of implement shed, 
Entomology Laboratory. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Gander Nfld: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting (6/57). 
St John’s Nfld: Newhook & Morgan Engr Ltd, repairs to housing units (VR 1/49). 
Amos Que: Real Alarie, *exterior painting of houses; Yvon Gauthier Enrg, *interior 
painting of houses. Montreal Que: J Hayart, *interior painting of stairways, Villeray 
Terrace; Maurice Tousignant, “exterior painting (Project 12, Paraplegic). London Ont: 
G Barker Construction Ltd, construction of housing units (FP 4/57). Pembroke Ont: 
T Wojdacki, *exterior painting of houses (1/54). Sarnia Ont: Hentry Branham, *main- 
tenance service (Vets 8). Woodstock Ont: Froggett & Vandermout, exterior painting 
of houses. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of stage 4 school 
extension with special auditorium (DND 12/59). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, reconstruction of pump 
house & installation of equipment, Eskasoni Indian Reserve. Caughnawaga Indian Agency 
Que: Florent & Lucien Philie, construction of garage, Caughnawaga Village. Clandeboye 
Indian Agency Man: North American Lumber & Supply Co Ltd, construction of 
Assistant superintendent’s residence, Pine Falls. Norway House Indian Agency Man: 
Bubbs Electric, supply & installation of diesel electric power plant & electrical wiring 
at Saggitawack. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) etd: 
construction of community hall, Sucker Creek Indian Reserve. Cowichan Indian Agency 
B C: Quast & Walmsley Construction Co Ltd, installation of fire escapes, Kuper Island 
IRS. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Moore Electric, supply & installation of diesel electric 
set & construction & wiring of power house, Neskainlith Day School. Stuart Lake Indian 
Agency B C: Combined Electric, alterations to electrical distribution centre, Lejac IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Cut Throat Island Labrador: The Tower Co Ltd, tacan installations. Gander Nfid: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF 
Station. St Anthony Nfld: The Tower Co Ltd, tacan installations. Summerside P E I: 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, erection of security fencing, Armament Area, RCAF 
Station. Cornwallis N S: Dominion Atlantic Railway Co, *railway spur to Central Heating 
Plant, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
reservoir & rehabilitation of water supply system, HMCS Shearwater. Greenwood N S: 
O V Kennedy & Son Ltd, drilling, testing, development & capping of rock well, RCAF 
Station. Renous N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, extension of traverse, bldgs 1 & 2. 
St Johns Que: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, restoration of earthworks, landscaping, 
roadwork & drainage, College Militaire Royal de St Jean; R Desrosiers & Frere Ltee, 
supply & erection of structural steel for hospital, RCAF Station. Seven Islands Que: 
Beaudet & Fils Inc, tacan installations. Churchill Man: Kaiser-McNamara Tower, con- 
struction of HF DF AN/GRD S01 site installation, RCNRS. Rivers Man: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co, *rail spur to bulk fuel storage compound. Winnipeg Man: Maple 
Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt surfacing of existing gravel surfaced parking area, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction of sports field, 
Camp Sarcee; McEwan Plastering Co Ltd, repairs to stucco work, Administration Bldg, 
Camp Sarcee. Ralston Alta: Seaman Engineering & Drilling Co Ltd, drilling of three 
natural gas wells & installation of transmission lines to existing system. Near Fort St 
John B C: McMahon Construction & Development Co Ltd, correction of slide, Taylor 
Hill, Northwest Highway System. Fort Nelson B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of tacan bldg, foundations for tower & access road. Sandspit B C: Moore Electric, 
construction of tacan bldg, foundations for tower & access road. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson 
& Hall Ltd, tacan installations. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: Johnston’s (Sheet Metal Workers), conversion of gravity furnaces 
to forced air in 149 PMQs, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Inc, con- 
struction of concrete reservoir, RCAF Station. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready Mix Ltd, 
surfacing of roads, etc, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, resur- 
facing & reconstruction of main roads, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: J J Riverin Ltd, 
construction of parking areas, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Donald M Hawkins Ltd, 
interior painting of bldgs B28 & B29. Moose Jaw Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, replacing 
of concrete apron, Hangar No 6, RCAF Station. Watson Lake Y T: Permasteel Engineer- 
ing Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated garage, Mile 635. 


Department of Defence Production 


Beaverbank N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, seal coating & patching of 
roads, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Halifax Heating & Air Conditioning Co, installation 
of air conditioning system in simulator room, Bldg No 116, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. 
Halifax N S: T Hogen & Co Ltd, retubing boiler & renewing stays in heating plant, 
Central Victualling Depot; Foundation Maritime Ltd, shingling walls & repairs to 
Admiral’s Residence, Lorne Terrace; F W McNally, renewing hot water return main 
of heating system on basement floor, Bldg S-12, HMCS Stadacona. Longueuil Que: 
Campbell Gilday Co Ltd, re-roofing & repairs to flashings at Naval Armament Depot. 
Montreal Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, repairs to roof at Longue Pointe Ordnance Depot, 
6769 Notre Dame St East. Seven Islands Que: Les Carrieres de Sept Hes Inc, construc- 
tion of station entrance road, RCAF Station, Moisie. Valcartier Que: J E Audet Soudures 
Inc, repairs to water tank at Camp. Camp Petawawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, laying asphalt surface over concrete curbs along Moreuil Wood & Festubert Blvd. 
Clinton Ont: Toten Construction Co Ltd, reinforcing defective glulam half arches, Pro- 
testant Chapel, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, supply & relocation 
of exhaust fans & hoods & other incidental work, “C” Block, Officers’ Mess, CSAC. 
Mount Hope Ont: Maple Leaf Roofing, re-roofing of bldgs No A38, A39 & A13, RCAF 
Station. Orleans Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, repairing concrete test course No 1 
at Vehicle Proving Grounds, Montreal Road. Shilo Man: Crane Bros, interior painting 
of 33 PMQs. Winnipeg Man: Red River Construction Co Ltd, installation of waterline, 
including excavation, supply & laying of piping & valves, backfilling & repaving of 
asphalt areas, RCAF Station; J Kleinfelder Construction Co Ltd, supply & construction 
of drain & catch basin, removal of top soil & compact sub soil, etc, 16 ROD Compound, 
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Selkirk Lines. Moose Jaw Sask: J W Carruthers, repairs to Central Heating Plant. Prince 
Albert Sask: Fire Fighting Equipment Co, installation of carbon dioxide fire protection 
system for power supply enclosures at DRTE Radar Laboratory. Edmonton Alta: Haddow 
& Maughan Ltd, alterations to heating & ventilating systems, Armouries. Sea Island B C: 
Continental Painters & Decorators, painting of 40 PMQs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Truscon Steel Co of Canada Ltd, replacement of landside doors, Shed 
ale The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, gunite repairs to substructure, Pier No 2, Deep Water 
Terminals; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas at Pier 2, Deep Water Terminals. 
Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of shed 62-65 extension; Miron Con- 
struction Ltd, supply & placing of fill at Sections 94-96. Quebec Que: J & E Hall (Canada) 
Ltd, installation of blast freezer, cold storage warehouse. Three Rivers Que: Germain & 
Frere Ltee, re-roofing of shed No 16. Vancouver B C: Hydraulic Service & Equipment 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of cargo cranes, Centennial Pier; J & E Hall (Canada) Ltd, 
installation of refrigeration & ice manufacturing equipment, cold storage plant; Fownes 
Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of water mains, Centennial Pier; Mainland 
hte Products Co Ltd, installation of dust collecting system in Shipping Gallery, No 3 

evator. 


National Research Council 


Algonquin Park Ont: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of power house, radiometer 
bldg & staff house at Lake Traverse. Ottawa Ont: Paul D’Aoust Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of foundations for boathouse, Montreal Road Laboratories; J R Statham, 
modifications to MacKay Street bldg; Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, construc- 
tion of boathouse—Model Turning Basin, Montreal Road Laboratories. Springhill Ont: 
A Bruce Benson Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Gleason Williams & J A Murphy, 
construction of six bldgs. Annapolis N S: Clarence B Allen, construction of garage, Fort 
Anne National Historic Park. Baddeck N S: G L Aker, *masonry repairs & construction 
of patio, Alexander Graham Bell Museum; Trynor Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
entrance road & parking area, placement of concrete curb & gutter & auxiliary work, 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum. St. Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: A F Simpson, 
excavation for boathouse, Mallorytown Landing. Riding Mountain National Park Man: 
John Weidacher & Son, plastering & stucco work in house. Fort Battleford Sask: N C 
Anderson, “construction of addition to combined administration bldg & custodian’s 
residence. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, installation of plumbing, 
heating & electrical work for staff bldg. Yoho National Park B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, 
construction of central service garage, storage bldg & workshop bldg at Boulder Creek 
Compound & townsite warden’s residence at Field. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of refrigeration & mechanical services, Freezer Bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Hampden Nfld: A T White, construction of wharf & shed. St John’s Nfld: Malcolm 
McPhee, harbour improvements (demolition of bldg & wharves). Darnley Bridge 
P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Berwick N S: Malcolm L Wallace, 
additions & alterations, federal bldg. Broad Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
repairs (west). Cape Negro N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Margaree Harbour N S: J Craig MacDonald & Donald F MackKeigan, repairs to east 
breakwater. Pictou N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, repairs to pier (Old. Pier “C”). 
Pondville N S: J Craig MacDonald & Donald F MacKeigan, breakwater repairs. Port 
Hawkesbury N S: Allister MacInnis, wharf repairs. Sandford N S: Clare Industries Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Seal Island N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, harbour repairs 
& improvements. Tatamagouche N S: Albert E Whidden, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. West Arichat N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. 
Black’s Harbour N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf repairs. Burnt Church 
N B: Jacques St Coeur, construction of retaining wall. St Simon N B: Comeau & Savoie 
Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Anse au Griffon Que: McCallum & LeBlanc Reg’d, 
replacement of wall. Cloridorme Que: Marc Bernatchez, training pier reconstruction. 
Fryer’s Island Que: Edgar Milot Inc, painting of steelwork of Fryer’s Island Control dam. 
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Gascons Quest (Anse a la Barbe) Que: Ludger English & Philippe Roy, wharf improve- 
ments. Kegaska Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Lac 
Megantic Que: Henri Louis Martel, construction of retaining wall. Riviere du Loup Que: 
Tracy Construction Inc, wharf enlargement. Ste Anne des Monts Que: Theodose Pelletier, 
repairs & wharf improvements (asphalt paving). Ste Flavie Que: Emile St-Pierre, wharf 
repairs. St Irenee Que: Philias Dufour, wharf repairs. St Joachim de Tourelle (Quinze 
Collets) Que: Rene J Therien & Omer Cloutier, wharf repairs; Theodose Pelletier, con- 
struction of landing. St Ours Que: Danis Construction Inc, construction of retaining 
wall. St Simeon West Que: J P Boileau, wharf repairs. Sept Iles (Pointe aux Basques) 
Que: H J O’Connell Ltd, construction of asphalt pavement. Sorel Que: Lucien Lachapelle 
Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Collingwood Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Cornwall Ont: F E Johnston Drilling Co Ltd, *boring survey. 
Desbarets Ont: Samson Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Fort William Ont: Speckert- 
Morris Ltd, construction of new harbour terminal (Stage 2). Hamilton Ont: King 
Paving Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements, Burlington Beach Wharf, Stage 1. 
Meaford Ont: W A Skinner, waling replacement. Ottawa Ont: L A Legault & Son Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of buzzer equipment for third floor & special buzzer cables 
throughout bldg, Dept of Public Works Testing Laboratory, Riverside Drive; A Bruce 
Benson Ltd, alterations to Testing Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Leopold Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, alterations to plumbing, fire protection system & cafeteria, Phase 4, 
Jackson Bldg; Thomas Gregoire, general redecoratiion throughout basement area of 
Centre Block, Parliament Hill; L Beaudoin Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs, 
Woods-Canadian Bldg, Elgin & Slater Sts; Rene Cleroux, supply & installation of new 
steam coil, piping controls & modifications to existing duct dampers, Postal Terminal 
Bldg, Besserer St; L A Legault & Son Co Ltd, supply & installation of buzzer system & 
electrical power outlets & related work, Geological Survey Bldg, 601 Booth St. St Clair 
River near Port Lambton, Sombra & Courtright Ont: Walter Shan, removal of old 
timber piles. Toronto Ont: Steven Kovacs, alterations to Tamblyn Bldg; Ruliff Grass 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of DPW boathouse. Whitby Ont: Canadian Dredge 
& Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements (west protection breakwater). Portage la Prairie 
Man: W & G Ellwood, construction of duplex residence. Rossburn Man: Harry Kombyr, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. The Pas Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, freight elevator replacements 
& renovations, Customs Examining Warehouse. Avonlea Sask: C & S Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Kamsack Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Rose Valley Sask: Emil Boyko (Watson 
Lumber Co), construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Lethbridge Alta: Glen Little, 
construction of waterworks & workshop, Veterinary Research Station. Manyberries Alta: 
Oland Construction (1959) Ltd, construction of duplex dwelling, Range Experimental 
Station. Crescent Valley B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Fernwood B C; Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, approach reconstruction. Gibsons 
Landing B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Nanaimo B C: Alby’s Roofing & Insulation Co Ltd, installation of new flooring & roofing, 
Indian Hospital. North Vancouver B C: Porr of Canada Ltd, construction of one class- 
room school, Capilano No 5, Vancouver Indian Agency. Zeballos B C: West Coast 
Ventures Ltd, construction of boat harbour. Fort Smith N W T: Northgate Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of federal & RCMP Housing (1959-1960 program). Dawson Y T: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridge over Pelly & Stewart Rivers, White- 
horse-Dawson Highway. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfld: E F Barnes Ltd, repairs to Dredge No 400. Sydney Mines N S: 
H Hawkins, installation of new chain link fence, federal bldg. Richibucto N B: Denis 
LeBlanc, dredging. Hull Que: Wilfrid D St Cyr, plumbing repairs, new Printing Bureau; 
W M Morgan & Son, plumbing repairs, new Printing Bureau. Longue Pointe de Mingan 
Que: Verreault Navigation Inc, dredging. Montreal Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
installation of suspended ceilings, National Film Board Bldg; Kredl Roofing Corporation, 
replacement of roof, 1631 Delorimier Ave; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing 
of parking area, National Film Board Bldg. Cedar Beach Ont: Detroit River Construction 
Ltd, dredging. Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction, construction of retaining wall, 
Customs Office. Ottawa Ont: Dominion Sound Equipment Ltd, installation of acoustic 
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tile ceilings, Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; Tim G McCarthy Co, plumbing 
repairs, Food & Drug Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Artistic Painting & Decorating Construction, 
repainting exterior of various bldgs, Tunney’s Pasture; Standard Plumbing & Heating, 
installation of new boiler, Animal Laboratory, Experimental Farm; Providence Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, plumbing repairs, Administration Bldg, 555 Booth St; L Beaudoin Con- 
struction Co, installation of overhead doors, Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, 552 Booth 
St; Thomas Gregoire, repairs to skylights, etc, Veterans Affairs Bldg, Wellington St; 
Canartic Refrigeration Ltd, supply & installation of air conditioning units, Campeau 
Bldg; Consolidated Glass Industries Ltd, general repairs, Postal Station “B”; Glebe 
Electric Ltd, electrical repairs, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; W J Carson Ltd, recaulking 
exterior windows & replacing broken glass, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; L Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, general repairs, Central Heating Plant, Cliff St; Otis Elevator Co, 
elevator repairs, Holden Bldg; Canartic Refrigeration Ltd, supply & installation of air 
conditioning units, Veterans Affairs Bldg, Wellington St; Safeway Scaffolding & Equipment, 
erection of bleachers for unveiling of Artillery Memorial, Major’s Hill Park; John 
Colford Contracting Co, installation of new coils, steam traps, etc, Fuel Testing Laboratory. 
Peterborough Ont: Peterborough Floor Coverings & Glass Ltd, repairs to windows, federal 
bidg. Wheatley Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Whitby Ont: McNamara 
Marine Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: Cosmos Co Ltd, exterior cleaning, federal bldg; 
Robert Kennedy, exterior cleaning, Agriculture Bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, erection of chain link fencing 
for fender bascule recesses at Lower Beauharnois Lock. Lachine Section Que: J M 
Langlois Inc, construction of dyke protection, Station 885-+00 to 892+40. Montreal Que: 
Bau-Val Inc, treatment of shoulders, Victoria Bridge highway approach system. Soulanges 
Section Que: Mohawk Chemicals Ltd, improvement to highway tunnel, Lower Beau- 
harnois Lock. 


Depariment of Transport 


Cape Spear Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering, construction of Marine Radio 
Beacon Bldg. Halifax N S: The Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of various bldgs & related 
work, Kelly Lake; A D Ross & Co Ltd, construction of power distribution ssytem at 
Halifax International Airport. New Glasgow N S: Kay Contracting Ltd, reshaping & 
reseeding of runway 11-29, Trenton Airport. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, 
additional development of Airport. Yarmouth N SS: Desire Le Blanc, extension & 
alterations to air terminal bldg, Airport. Cap Chat Que: Roger Gagne & J B Carrier, 
construction of single dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling & barn. Cartierville Que: 
Highway Paving Co Ltd, additional development of Airport. Mont Joli Que: F Belanger 
& J L Guerette Enr, construction of power house. Montreal Que: Timmins Aviation 
Ltd, *modernizing radio equipment, Airport; G M Gest Ltd, construction of power & 
control duct system & installation of power cables, Airport. Fort William Ont: Sillman 
Co Ltd, construction VHF Omni Range Bldg, Lakehead Airport. North Bay Ont: 
McNamara Construction Ltd, additional development of Airport. Winnipeg Man: Central 
Canada Construction Co Ltd, installation of MI taxiway lighting, Airport. Estevan Sask: 
Asphalt Services Ltd, seal coating of runways & taxiways, Airport. Regina Sask: North 
West Electric Co Ltd, installation of MI lighting on taxiway parallel to 12-30, Airport; 
Wappel Concrete & Construction Co Ltd & South Construction Co Ltd, additional 
development of Airport. Edmonton Alta: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of steel 
elevated water storage tank, heating facilities, concrete footings, etc & vault associated 
piping & other works, International Airport. Grande Prairie Alta: D & B Bldg Con- 
tractors, rehabilitation of bldg 407, Airport. Wetaskiwin Alta: C Burrows Construction 
Ltd, addition to monitoring station. Comox B C: Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, enlarging 
of aircraft parking area. Sandspit B C: General Construction Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment of Airport. Frobisher Bay N W T: Bedard-Girard Ltd, overhead power distribution. 
Aishihik Y T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, replacement of poles on transmission line to 
transmitter & radio range, Airport. Snag Y T: Whitehorse Construction, construction of 
metal services bldg & related work, Airport. 
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PRICES AND THE 





Consumer Price Index, October 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.7 per cent from 127.1 to a 
record 128.0 between September and Octo- 
ber.* It was the third successive month in 
which a new high has been reached. 

The October index is a full two points 
above the index one year earlier. 

Although all five group indexes con- 
tributed to the latest rise, a further seasonal 
increase of 1.5 per cent in food prices 
accounted for most of it; increases in the 
other four groups averaged 0.3 per cent. 

The rise in the food index from 122.4 
to 124.2, as in the July-September period, 
was largely seasonal and placed the October 
1959 food index less than 1 per cent above 
the October 1958 level. A sharp seasonal 
gain in egg prices which normally occurs 
in late summer combined with usual sea- 
sonal price advances for fresh tomatoes 
and lettuce. Milk prices increased a cent 
a quart in some Ontario cities to produce 
the first price change in this item in nearly 
two years. While potato prices were lower 
they remained above October levels of recent 
years. Other fresh vegetables were off slightly 
and beef and pork prices were steady. 

A rise of 0.6 per cent in the clothing 
index from 109.8 to 110.5 reflected prices 
of new season’s lines of women’s and girls’ 
winter coats and girls’ snow suits, up from 
last season’s year-end levels. Some small 
price increases occurred in other lines and 
footwear prices continued to edge upwards. 

The household operation index increased 
0.2 per cent from 123.1 to 123.4. Appliance 
prices were mixed as new models started to 
appear on the market. Refrigerators, elec- 
tric stoves and irons were lower, washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners somewhat 
higher. Price changes on furniture were 
attributable to a rise in prices from the 
previous month’s sale levels. Price increases 
also occurred on such household items as 
light bulbs, soap flakes, dishes and brooms. 

The other commodities and services index 
was up 0.2 per cent from 135.2 to 135.5 
following slight scattered increases. 

The index one year earlier (October 1958) 
was 126.0. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 123.4, shelter 139.6, clothing 
109.9, household operation 121.3, and other 
commodities and services 131.8. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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COST OF LIVING 


City Consumer Price Index, September 1959 


Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) advanced between 
August and September*. Increases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in Saint John to 1.0 
per cent in Edmonton-Calgary. Indexes 
were down 0.1 per cent in Halifax and 0.9 
per cent in St. John’s. 

Movements in the food indexes were 
similar to those in the total indexes: foods 
were up in all cities except St. John’s and 
Halifax. Increases ranged from 0.2 per cent 
in Saint John to 2.4 per cent in Montreal 
and Vancouver. The Halifax food index 
declined 0.5 per cent while that for St. 
John‘s* decreased 3.0. per cent. 

Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 
they were up in five regional cities, down 
in two cities and unchanged in the remain- 
ing three. Clothing indexes were higher 
in eight cities and down in two. Household 
operation indexes were unchanged in two 
cities but rose in seven of the other eight 
regional cities, with the Ottawa index 
down fractionally. The other commodities 
and services index declined in six of the 
ten regional cities, was unchanged in one 
city and rose slightly in the remaining 
three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Edmonton-Calgary + 1.2 
to 124.0; Vancouver +1.1 to 128.3; Mont- 
real +0.9 to 127.8; Saskatoon-Regina +0.7 
to 124.2; Toronto +0.6 to 129.4; Winnipeg 
+0.5 to 123.9; Ottawa +0.4 to 127.6; 
Saint John +0.2 to 128.3; St. John’s —1.1 
to 114.9+; Halifax —0.1 to 126.3. 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1959 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) was practically unchanged between 
August and September, moving fraction- 
ally from 230.8 to 230.9, which is 1.5 per 
cent above the September 1958 index of 
227.4. Three of the eight major groups 
increased, four were lower and one was 
unchanged. 

The animal products group increased by 
1.0 per cent from 256-1 to 258.6, the non= 
ferrous metals group 0.2 per cent from 
173.0 to 173.3, and the chemical products 
group.0:2 -perzcentefromi 187-3 tonls/ie 





* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+ On base June 1951100. 
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The vegetable products group declined 
Hye ueeper cen from 199.3 to 197.7 in 
response to sharply lower prices for pota- 
toes and onions; price decreases of lesser 
amounts occurred for canned vegetables 
and dried fruits. The textile products group 
declined 0.2 per cent from 228.7 to 228.3; 
the wood products group and the non- 
metallic minerals group eased slightly. Iron 
products showed no change during the 
month. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39100) between August and 
September declined from 221.9 to 219.0. 
The field products index dropped from 
169.0 to 161.0 but the animal products 
index rose from 274.9 to 277.0. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) declined 0.2 per cent 
between August and September, from 130.5 
to 130.2. The non-residential building 
materials price index increased from 131.8 
to./ 131.9. 


} | } : 
| | : 
| | 
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Monthly Indexes 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1959 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose to another record 
between mid-August and mid-September, at 
which time it reached 125.2, up 0.3 per 
cent from 124.8 a month earlier. At mid- 
September 1958 the index was 123.7. 

The U.S. index, now 1.2 per cent higher 
than a year earlier, has risen in five of 
the past six months; it dipped slightly in 
August from the previous record of 124.9 
set in July. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1959 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) remained 
stationary at 109.0 between mid-July and 
mid-August. A year earlier, at mid-August 
1958, it was 108.3. From that point it 
rose to 110.4 in January this year but has 
dropped every month since, except in June, 
when it took a slight spurt to 109.3. 





The average collective bargaining agreement negotiated in the United States in the 


first half of 1959 provided wage increases of roughly 4 per cent plus improved fringe 
benefits, an AFL-CIO study reveals. The study was based on U.S. Department of Labor 
statistics involving major settlements—those affecting 1,000 or more workers—during the 
first half of the year. 
The majority of the wage increases ranged between 7 and 12 cents an hour, or 
from 3 to 5 per cent. The report forecast larger increases for the second half of 1959. 
Weighting in the report was on the low side since there were few negotiations in 


the higher-wage, heavy goods industries. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 133 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Bulletin on the Board’s Activities, 
January I to December 31, 1958. [Edmon- 
ton? 1959) sPp. M7 


2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Forty-second Annual 
Report, Year ended December 31, 1958. 
[Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 44. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, 1957. Ottawa, 
Queen's Printer, 1959, 9 Pp. 27. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Report for the 
Year 1958. London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 149.* 


5. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. America and the World, Compari- 
sons-Projections. Prepared for the 43rd 
Annual Meeting of the Conference Board, 
May 21, 22, 1959. New York, 1959. Pp. 31. 


6. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BoaRD. Annual Report, 1958. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 107. 


7. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION COMMISSION. Thirty-first Annual 
Report, 1958., |Quebec; 1959] (Pp..16, 16. 

English and French. 


8. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. What the 
TUC is doing, 1959. London, 1959. Pp. 44. 


9. U.S. WaGE AND Hour AND PUBLIC 
CoNnTRACTS Divisions. Annual Report, 1958. 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 225-252. 


Business 


10. SEMon, THomMas T. Practical Busi- 
ness Use of Government Statistics. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 31. 

Contents: Government Statistics. Markets. 
Competition and Product Information. How 
to read Statistics. Where to find the Data. 

11. U.S. CoNGrEss. House. SELECT Com- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS. Definition of 
“Small Business’ within Meaning of Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended. Hearings 
before Subcommittee No. 2 of the Select 
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Committee on Small Business, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-fifth Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, pursuant to H. Res. 56... 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 300. 

Hearings held May 27-June 25, 1958. 

The hearings deal with the definitions of 
small business set forth by the U.S. Small 
Business Administration and which are used 
by other Government agencies in connection 
with loan and procurement assistance to smaller 
firms. 


Collective Bargaining 


12. LABOR RELATIONS CONFERENCE, WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 7TH, 1957. Contem- 
porary Issues in Collective Bargaining and 
Grievance Handling. Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Labor Relations Confer- 
ence, April 12-13, 1957... [Morgantown, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, West Vir- 
ginia University, 1957?] Pp. 74. 

The three topics discussed were employee 
security through collective bargaining, the role 
of government in labor-management relations, 
and arbitration of grievances. 


13. RIEGEL, JOHN WALLACE. Collective 
Bargaining as viewed by Unorganized Engi- 
neers and Scientists. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Michi- 
ganwc1959ee Ppl O05: 

Twenty-seven of 264 non-supervisory engi- 
neers and scientists interviewed were in favour 
of collective bargaining. Cites opinions of 
those in favour of or against collective bar- 


gaining and unionization for engineers and 
scientists. 


Economic Conditions 


14. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOM- 
Ics. Georgian Bay Region; an Economic 
Survey. [Toronto, n.d.] Pp. 40. 


15. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOM- 
ics. Lakehead-Northwestern Ontario Re- 
gion; Economic Survey. Toronto, 1959. 
Po296: 


16. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOM- 
Ics. The Northeastern Ontario Region. 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 82. 


17. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1957-58. 
Supplement to World Economic Survey, 
1958> New Yorks 1959s. Ppal04, 


18. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. World 
Economic Survey, 1958. New York, 1959. 
Ppwe298) 


Employment Management 


19. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Tools of the Personnel Pro- 
fession. Washington, 1959. Pp. 10. 

Contents: Written Sources of Information. 
Securing. Information through Consultation. 
Exchanging Information with Other Executives 
and Company. Professional Organizations, 
Meetings and Self-Development. 

20. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Automobile Allowances for Sales 
Personnel, by Nicholas L. A. Martucci. 
News Yorks 1959. *Pp.-43. 

“This report analyzes the results of a survey 
of automobile allowance practices and_ pro- 
cedures applicable to sales and marketing 
employees-salesmen and sales supervisors.” In- 
formation was collected during the summer 
and fall of 1958 from 322 manufacturers in 
the U.S. 

21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Company Medical and Health Pro- 
grams, by Doris M. Thompson. Rev. ed. 
INeweYork.91959.° Pp.160: 

Based on information supplied by 278 com- 
panies in the U.S. and Canada. 

Contents: Why a Company Health Pro- 
gram? Setting the Basic Policy. The Scope of 
Company Medical Services. Who provides the 
Service? The Medical Unit in the Organiza- 
tion. Physical Layout and Equipment. 

22. URWICK, LYNDALL. Personnel Man- 
agement in Perspective; Suggestions on the 
Correct Place of Personnel Activities in 
Business Organization. London, Institute 
Ofeeerspnne! Manapement, 1959. Pp..23. 

The author discusses employee morale, the 
worker’s desire for social approval, job satis- 
faction, among other topics. This pamphlet is 
based on a talk given to the Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto on April 17, 1958. 


Industrial Relations 


23. BAL, MARCEL BOLLE De. Relations 
humaines et relations industrielles. Bruxelles, 
Université libre de Bruxelles, Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay, 1958. Pp. 146. 

In a comparison between the values of 
human relations and industrial relations the 
author concludes that industrial relations 
accomplish more for the worker’s welfare than 
human relations. 

24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. The Personnel-Industrial Re- 
lations Function. Washington, c1959. Pp. 
13; 

Contents: Functions and Organization of the 
P-IR Department. What the P-IR Executive 
is called. Status, Authority and Responsibilities 
of the P-IR Executive. Salaries, Cost and 
Personnel Ratios. Evaluating the P-IR Func- 
tion. Main P-IR Problem of the Coming Year. 

25. CONFERENCE FOR INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS EXECUTIVES, MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH., 
1957. The Emerging Environment of Indus- 
trial Relations; Proceedings. East Lansing, 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center, 
Michigan State University, 1958. Pp. jhe 

The Conference discussed such topics as the 
McClellan Committee (the U.S. Senate Select 


Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field) and _ its findings 
up to the time of the Conference, labour laws, 
human relations, “The Organization Man”, 
collective bargaining, and economic conditions. 

26. DERBER, MILTON. Right and Wrong 
in Labor Relations. Urbana, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
OF Iilinoiss, 19585, Ep.. 18: 

Consists of a series of talks given over the 
University of Illinois radio station WILL. 
Titles of talks: Right and Wrong in Labour 
Relations. Management and Industrial Demo- 
cracy. The Ethical Practices Codes of the 
AFL-CIO. The Public Responsibility in Labor 
Relations. 

27. FANNING, JOHN H. The Changing 
Pattern of Issues in Labor Relations Cases 
before the Board. The Paul Abelson Public 
Lectures in Labor Relations at The City 
College, May 14, 1959, New York, N.Y. 
Washington, U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board, 1959, Pp. 18: 


International Labour Organization 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
41st, GENEVA, 1958. Record of Proceedings. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1959. 
Pp. 313: 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON SALARIED 
EMPLOYEES AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS. 
Note on the Proceedings of the Fourth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, I-13 April 1957. Geneva, 
1957. Ppsol: 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


30. U.S. CoNGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Amending 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. Hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-fifth Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, on S.1454, §.3277, and S.3486, Bills 
to amend Section 41 of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Worker’s Compensation Act so 
as to provide a System of Safety Rules, 
Regulations, and Safety Inspection and 
Training, and for Other Purposes. March 
20, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 
Leo: 

The bills under discussion would establish a 
safety code for longshoremen to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Labor. 

31. U.S. CoNGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Rail- 
road Retirement of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-sixth Congress, First Session 
on §.226, and others... Washington, GPO, 
1959. Pp. 405. 
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Hearings held Feb. 9-19, 1959. 

The bills under consideration would increase 
retirement and survivor benefits, among other 
things. 

32. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Labor- 
Management Reform Legislation. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-sixth Congress, 
First Session, on S.505, and others... 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 815. 

Hearings held Jan. 28-March 9, 1959. 

The bills which were discussed at these 
hearings were intended to control certain 
abuses in labour unions. The main bill under 
discussion, S. 505, introduced by Senators 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and Ervin of North 
Carolina, was intended “to provide for the 
reporting and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative practices of 
labor organizations and employers, to prevent 
abuses in the administration of trusteeships 
by labor organizations, to provide standards 
with respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes.” 

33. FINLEY, JosEPH E. Labor Act upside 
down. NLRB: Now an Employer Agency? 
Washington, Public Affairs Institute, c1958. 
Pp. 26. 


The author alleges that the National Labor 
Relations Board is not protecting employee 
rights. He examines several recent decisions 
of the NLRB which he thinks are anti-labour. 


Labour Organization 


34. AMERICAN FFEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. [Washington, n.d., 1958?] Pp. 42. 

Deals briefly with the history of organizing 
workers in the Southern states. 

35. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. British 
Trade Unions and International Association. 
London; .1958:) Pp, 20.* 


36. Harpy, L. Laurent. Bréve histoire 
du syndicalisme ouvrier au Canada. Mont- 
réal, Les Editions de l’hexagone, 1958. Pp. 
|e 


The author spent many years in the trade 
union movement. He devotes a chapter to the 
question of the union of the Confederation des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

37. KANNAPPAN, SUBBIAH. The Indian 
Trade Union Movement: an Account and 
an Analysis. Medford, Mass., The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity, 1956. Pp. 7. 


Abstract of a thesis presented to the Faculty 
of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, June 1956. 

38. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. Unions in America, a 
British View, by B. C. Roberts. Princeton, 
19595) Popes, 
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Discusses the following topics: the structure 
of union organization, union democracy, cor- 
ruption in labour unions, wage bargaining and 
the control of inflation, industrial relations, 
and, unions and politics. 


39. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Relation- 
ships between Unions. 4th ed. London, 
NOB H san tehe 4 OX 


Deals with the avoidance of disputes between 
unions and the irpnciple that a person should 
not join a union while he is still a member 
of another union. 


Labour Organization—Political Activities 


40. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCA- 
TION. How to win; a Handbook for Poli- 
tical Action. Washington, 1959. Pp. 254. 

This booklet is intended to help the American 
Committee on Political Education chairman of 
a union local organize his resources to get the 
voter out to support a favourite candidate in 
whatever election the union is interested in. 

41. BEALEY, FRANK. Labour and Politics, 
1900-1906; a History of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee, by Frank Bealey and 
Henry Pelling. London, Macmillan; New 
York ,ot.. Mattin's: Press; 1 95S. eDwono: 


In 1906 the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee became the Labour Party of Great 
Britain. Describes the composition and strength 
of the groups making up the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee, and tells how the Committee 
won a place for itself among the parliamentary 
parties. 


Labouring Classes 


42. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. AFL- 
CIO Manual for Shop Stewards. Washing- 
ton, 1958. Pp. 64. 


43. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Teach- 
ing Guide for Use with AFL-CIO Manual 
for Shop Stewards. 2d ed. Washington, 
195842 pears 

The Manual for Shop Stewards tells about 
the shop steward’s job and how he can best 
carry it out. The Teaching Guide contains 
instructions and suggestions for a_ six-session 
Soules for training shop steward to do a good 
job. 

44. ANSTETT, MaArcEL. La formation de 
la main-d’oeuvre qualifiée en Union Sovie- 
tique de 1917 a 1954. Paris, Marcel Riviére 
Ethie [S1958 Ser pe 24ar 


Concerns the role of state regulation in the 
formation of a skilled labour force in Russia. 


45. GALENSON, WALTER. 1937: The Turn- 
ing Point for American Labor. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1958. Pp. 107-117. 


In 1937 in the United States there was a 
strong organizational drive among automobile, 


steel and textile workers; the Federal govern- 
ment was favorably disposed towards unions; 
the Supreme Court declared the National Labor 
Relations Act (the Wagner Act) constitu- 
tional; and, a strong desire among workers to 
organize prevailed. 

46. Morrissey, PATRICK J. Working Con- 
ditions in Ireland and Their Effect on Irish 
Emigration, an Industrial Relations Study. 
New York, Patrick J. Morrissey & Son, 
Heed St a 


“A thesis presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
New York University, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Business Administration, 1957.” 


A brief review of economic conditions in 
Ireland. 


47. Potz, J. R. Abraham Lincoln and 
the Working Classes of Britain. With an 
introduction by Robert Willis, chairman of 
the London Trades Council (1952) and 
President of the Trades Union Congress. 
[London, The Commonwealth-American 
Current Affairs Unit of the English Speak- 
ing Union, 1958?] Pp. 36. 

Deals with the high regard which the English 
working classes had for President Lincoln and 
the Northern cause during the American Civil 
War. 

48. Roper, JosEPpH IGaL. Labour Prob- 
lems in West Africa. London, Penguin 
Books, 1958. Pp. 112. 

Deals with the subject of wages, industrial 
relations, labour supply, trade unions, etc. 

49, SEIDMAN, JOEL IsAAc. Democracy in 
the Labor Movement. Three Lectures given 
at Cornell University under the Auspices 
of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations during April 1957. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
LOS Gn EDS: 

The author says, “I would argue that a 
union is democratic when the rank-and-file 
members have the power to affect decisions, to 
change the leaders and the policies with which 
they disagree.” He points out that some 
national union leaders ‘“‘consider democracy 
secondary to efficiency.”” He concludes by sug- 
gesting a number of safeguards permitting 
democracy within a union. 

50. SHEPHERD, GEORGE ROBERT SHEP- 
HERD, BARON. Labour’s Early Days. Fore- 
word by Morgan Phillips. [Tillicoultry, 
Scotland, NCLC Publishing Society, Lid, 
n.d., 19507] Pp. 48. 

The author was National Agent of the 
British Labour Party for many years. 

51. U.S. BurEAU OF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Paid Holiday Provisions in Major Union 
Contracts, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1959. 


leo Paap, 

Contains the following information: “num- 
ber of paid holidays; changes since 1950; 
holiday premium pay; eligibility requirements; 
pay for holidays on non-workdays; and, unpaid 
holidays.” 
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52. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY. Communism in Labor. 
Hearing before the Subcommittee to Inves- 
tigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Eighty-fifth Congress, 
Second Session, on Petition of LaRue I. 
Berfield for his Right to Freedom of Asso- 
ciation. May 29, 1958. Washington, GPO, 
1958. Pp240: 


Mr. Berfield, employed for 19 years by a 
manufacturer of electrical appliances, com- 
plained that under an agreement between his 
company and the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, UE, he would be com- 
pelled to join this union. Mr. Berfield said 
that he could not join the union in good faith 
because of its political beliefs. 


Open and Closed Shop 


53. FANNING, JoHN H. Union Shops and 
Hiring Halls. An address given at the 
Third Yale School Alumni Day, April 25, 
1959, New Haven, Conn. Washington, U.S. 
National Labor Relations Board, 1959. 
Pp 3: 

The author is a member of the U.S. National 
Labor Relations Board. 

54. FLESHMAN, GLENN C. The Agency 
Shop. Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 
c1959.. 1 volume (various pagings). 


“An agency shop requires non-members, as 
well as members, of the union to pay union 
dues or ‘support payments’ as a condition of 
employment on the theory that non-members 
also partake of any benefits secured by the 
union.” The author, who is a Commissioner 
of the U.S. Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, cites documented clauses, cases and 
opinions concerning the agency shop. 


Productivity 


55. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Raising Employee Produc- 
tivity. Washington, 1958. Pp. 13. 


Some methods used to increase productivity 
include improved selection of employees, 1m- 
proved working conditions, human relations 
training for supervisors, job simplification, use 
of house organs, posters, etc., suggestion sys- 
tems, job enlargement, job rotation, and 
profit-sharing plans. 

56. ZALESNIK, ABRAHAM. The Motiva- 
tion, Productivity, and Satisfaction of Work- 
ers: a Prediction Study, by A. Zalesnik, 
C. R. Christensen and F. J. Roethlisberger, 
with the assistance and collaboration of 
George C. Homans. Boston, Harvard 
University, Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1958. 
Pp. 442. 

This is a case study of 50 workers in a 
medium-sized manufacturing company in the 
Eastern United States. The objections of the 
study were: ‘“(1) to diagnose and_ describe 
the patterns of human relations that exist 


in the departmental group of industrial work- 
ers, (2) to assess the factors determining the 
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patterns, and (3) to evaluate their effects for 
(a) the productivity of the group, (b) the 
satisfactions or dissatisfactions of individual 
members in the group, and (c) the personal 
development of individuals in the group. 


Social Security 


57. COMMODITY RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 
CORPORATION. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN- 
STITUTE. Your New Social Security Bene- 
fits. 1958-59 edition. New York, c1958. 
Epil) 


Explains about the 1958 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, describing the various 
benefits received under the act. 


58. Moortuy, B. M. L. Social Security 
in India (Embodying the Schemes envisaged 
in the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 
1948, as amended in 1951 and Provident 
Funds Act, 1952 as amended in 1953). 
Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1954. Pp. 
oe 


59. U.S. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY FINANCING. Financing Old-Age, 
Survivors, and _ Disability Insurance; a 
Report. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 30. 


The Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing found that the method of financing 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program was sound and based on the best 
possible estimates and that the contribution 
schedule now existing in the law provides 
adequately for meeting both short-range and 
long-range costs. 


United Nations 


60. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC Com- 
MISSION FOR AFRICA. Report of the First 
Session (29 December 1958—6 January 
1959)— News ¥ ork 21959 Sep aoe. 


61. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC Com- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far EAST. 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1958. Bangkok, 1959. Pp. 225. 


62. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC Com- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Economic 
Survey of Latin America, 1957. New York, 
[959 SeRD 9 2: 


Wages and Hours 


63. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Survey of Wage and Salary Rates-Alberta- 
I May 1958. Range of Wages and Weighted 
Averages by Type of Business and Hours 
worked per Week-by Position, Type of 
Business and Salary or Wage Rate, Alberta- 
Calgary-Edmonton. Edmonton, 1958. 1 
volume (unpaged). 

64. LEISERSON, MARK WHITTLESEY. Wages 
and Economic Control in Norway, 1945- 
1957. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press a La ose Pp / 4. 


Discusses wage policy and collective bar- 
gaining and describes their effect on money 
wage levels. Examines “the relationship be- 
tween wage developments and the price level, 
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the share of labor in national income, the rate 
of capital formation, and the allocation of 
manpower within the economy... and evaluates 
the Norwegian experience in handling the wage 
problems of a controlled economy...” 

65. PRINTING INDUSTRY PARITY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR MONTREAL AND District. Employ- 
ment and Wages in the Printing Industry, 
1950-1957. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 174. Eng- 
lish and French. 


66. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. Na- 
tional Wages Policy in War and Peace. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 180. 

Discusses national wage policy in Great 
Britain, the United States, Australia, Sweden 
and West Germany. 

67. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. State Mini- 
mum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 
1942—July 1, 1958. Washington, GPO, 
1958-1959. 2 volumes. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Historical Development and 


Statutory Provisions. Pt. 2. Analysis of Rates 
and Coverage. 


Women 


68. CONFERENCE ON THE PRESENT STATUS 
AND PROSPECTIVE TRENDS OF RESEARCH ON 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN, RyE, N.Y., 
1957. The Education of Women: Signs for 
the Future; Report. Edited by Opal D. 
David. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1959. Pp. 153. 

Divided into five sections: Background and 
Purposes of the Conference. Motivation of 
Women for Higher Education. Pressures and 
Opportunities that face the Educated Women. 
Current Trends in the Education of Women. 
Research on the Education of Women. 

69. RAINWATER, LEE. Workingman’s 
Wife; Her Personality, World, and Life 
Style, by Lee Rainwater, Richard P. Cole- 
man and Gerald Handel. Pref. by W. Lloyd 
Warner. Introd. by Burleigh B. Gardner. 
New York, Oceana Publications, 1959. Pp. 
238. 

Based on a_ study of 420 working class 
housewives in four cities: Chicago, Louisville, 
Tacoma, and Trenton. The women were ques- 
tioned about their daily routine, their family, 
their family budgets, their homes, their family 
activities, etc. 

70. U.S. WoMEN’s Bureau. First Jobs 
of College Women; Report on Women 
Graduates Class of 1957. Washington, GPO, 
LO5O Ne Ppa: 

Some of the findings of the Survey of 1957 
Women Graduates showed that the average 
starting salary was $3,739; 76 per cent were 
working full time; 59 per cent of the employed 
graduates were teachers, 6.9 per cent were 
nurses, 6.7 per cent were secretaries and 
Stenographers, and the remainder were per- 
forming a wide variety of jobs. 

71. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Handbook 
on Women Workers, 1958. Washington, 
GPO, 1958.5 Ppelss: 

Contents: Women as Workers. Women’s 


Income and Earnings. Education and Job 
Training of Women. Recommended Standards 














for Employment of Women. State Labor Laws 
for Women. Political and Civil Status of 
Women. Organizations of Interest to Women. 


Miscellaneous 


72. DUNN, CLARK A. Research Relations 
between Engineering Educational Institu- 
tons and Industrial Organizations, by Clark 
A. Dunn, Herbert F. Poehle and Donald S. 
Murray. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 38. 

“A report of the Engineering College 


Research Council of the American Society for 
Engineering Education.” 


Explains how industry and engineering edu- 
cational institutions can establish a co-opera- 
tive research program. 

73. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY AGENCIES. Proceedings, 
22nd Annual Meeting, October 6-7-8-9, 
1958, Chicago. Washington, 1958. Pp. 94. 


74. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. The Relative Importance of: Labor 
Claims, Property Claims, Tax Claims. New 
Norks1999. Pp. -80. 

Contents: Defining the Claims Structure. 
Claims in the National Accounts. Claims as 
Shares of Final Price of Eight Commodities. 

75. ROTROFF, VirGIL H. Work Measure- 
ment. New York, Reinhold, 1959. Pp. 203. 

Partial Contents: Why measure Work? What 
Work Measurement means. How to set Work 
Standards. Time Study for Work Measure- 
ment. Standard Data for Work Standards. 
Work Standards from Standard Data. Use of 
Standard Data. Specification Sheet Standards. 
How to use Work Standards. Work Standards 
Don’ts. Labor Relations and Work Measure- 
ment. 

76. U.S. CiviL SERVICE COMMISSION. The 
Seven Keys to Better Faster Typing. [Wash- 


tMetonweles7, i.e: 1958} Pp. 37. 








Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1193) 

the claimant in fact completed the work 
required of him during his employer’s raft- 
ing season in less than five months, and 
there is no evidence that he was “on call” 
or on his employer’s payroll at any time 
before April 21 or after September 12. 

The fact that marine engineer officers 
whose services are not required for the 
normal rafting season are so notified “early 
in January”, and the fact that the payment 
of the salary is not prorated over a period 
beyond the rafting season, clearly show, in 
my opinion, that the employer Of the 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 1180) 
to the 30th of April in any subsequent year 
to terminate or to renew the agreement or 
to negotiate a renewal thereof. 
Respectfully submitted this 11th day of 
September, 1959. 


76778-0—73 


77. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE. Man- 
power Utilization in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Manpower Utilization of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-fifth Congress, Sec- 
ond Session... Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 401. 


Hearings held December 1-5, 1958. 

The purpose of the hearings was to deter- 
mine if the manpower in U.S. Government 
departments and agencies is being effectively 
utilized. The Subcommittee revealed that in 
1958 around 2,400,000 people were employed 
by the Government at a cost in salaries of 
twelve billion dollars. 

78. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Veterans. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty- 
fifth Congress, Second Session, on S.3710, 
a Bill to extend, until Such Time as Com- 
pulsory Military Service under the Laws 
of the United States is terminated, the 
Provisions of Title IV of the Veterans’ 
Re-adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to 
Veterans who entered Active Service in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. May 
20, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1958. Pp. 29. 

The bill under discussion provided a pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation for peace- 
time veterans 





*British government documents are available from 
United Kingdom Information Service offices in Van- 
couver, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City. 


previous year is not under any contractual 
obligation whatever to those officers during 
the interval before or after their work in 
the rafting season of any calendar year is 
completed. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the amount of $4,800 which was paid to 
the claimant by his employer in 1958 must 
be allocated to the period for which such 
amount was actually “earned or paid”, i.e., 
April 21 to September 12, 1958, and as a 
consequence the second question as to 
coverage, which was referred to me by the 
Commission under section 33 of the Act, 
does not arise. 

The claimant’s appeal is allowed. 


(Sgd.) C. G. ROBSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) ADAM BELL, 
Member. 


(Sed.) W. STEWART, 
Member. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income... 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. . 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 






































PAB: Man 
ae Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask BMG, 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both: S@xes se. ser ncey. Os ee era ae 6, 425 125 451 1,795 2,356 1,124 574 
Agricultural gee a ees 831 * 65 185 226 O22 29 
INOno Neri GUL burs ane ee een 5,594 121 386 1,610 2,130 802 545 

IMALGS Co er osn Rew 9 {nee on nea 4,843 103 350 1362 1,730 858 440 
Pe Mac(oladvagal ee an Peo oc mms coe: 752 * 61 174 197 290 26 
NoneAteri cttbure lems ste eee ee 4,091 99 289 1,188 G83) 568 414 

Memalés: Strat 2. cam fc oe 1,582 22 101 433 626 266 134 
Aioriculturell aa eer een ae ee eee te 79 es ss 11 29 37) = 
INOon-A emcultura lees ee eae 1,503 ae, 97 422 597 234 131 

ATICA B68 fees Ser coin Chien ies, 2 i See a 6, 425 125 451 1,795 2,356 1,124 574 
14 ION CATS cece sone oe See ee een THIS: Vy 60 248 256 141 53 
20S 24 WieaTsh mete oe eee Oe eee eee 799 20 58 254 266 133 68 
20-44 Vearat ve emer e erly cee aes 2,892 ve 184 804 1,087 494 266 
40—O4 VeaTs ers ere eee be Hie! 30 129 441 659 308 166 
Gol yearsiandlovier see ene 226 - 20 48 88 48 21 

Persons with Jobs 

AUlistatusteroupseeer tase. a4 eee 6, 186 111 424 1,708 2,287 1,107 549 
Males te:2 <9 one Cal, eae eee 4,645 90 Sui 1,289 1, 674 846 419 
Hemales 2 <9 acer eke, eee 1,541 21 97 419 613 261 130 
A criculturaleserec7. en ee 824 ‘ 64 183 225 320 28 
INon=Alcriculturalen.seeeaene a. eee 5,362 107 360 L525 2,062 787 bad 

Paid: Workers!) eee ee eee 4,968 98 331 1,395 1, 936 737 471 
Males 3 i." cote a gece in ieee ft op ia 3,596 79 247 1,021 1,376 520 353 
‘Kemalesit. Lame een ee aera L372 19 84 374 560 217 118 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes: eyes sere ee es ee 239 14(!) 27 87 69 We 25 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both: Sexes ancshc.t eer ee 5, 167 145 449 1,478 Tere 865 508 
Males BES APTN ty 5 ORT CTE. eT EES 938 39 92 254 285 156 ie 
Females tts. Se Rn te 4,229 106 357 1,224 1pAsa 709 396 














* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’”’ in N ewfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 22, 1959 July 18, 1959 August 238, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
+ Work (‘) Work(?) Work(!) 
HG balMlookim ey tOnnwOlkKor es)... cue ouue ees sn : Maye 242 249 235 300 285 
WaGhi@lUtriOOSaas sci deem aw cae sna “h 239 226 228 215 281 ved 
Winder Tanonth..2.......5.. 85 = 80 -_ 81 a 
[sea MOND OSG fet hs. = 4 fon Hee ees St es 81 — Hal — 104 — 
A=—ahemiontias: eo. tease. - cee : Spy -- 5h) — 40 —_— 
7—12 months.............. Lei bal 27 — oT. -- 42 — 
15—US months: 4. o- os...-0es--4- a ~ — #3 a= / — 
LOAN OV eta is 4 ose tne 2h ee : 10 — 11 — — 
Wiad evel. oo Se 18 16 21 20 19 18 
le ap OUunepee eh dcaeccicte cre cuncdc * > - is - % 
thoes 4ehoursem eee a Use eae e: eee 12 11 15 14 13 12 











(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 














Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon ee Males 
LOSS Motaleemre... cscs ass 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 
1054 ho tale tm tyated Sac 3c 3,849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
ODD MM otallnme es. bese uah ia 3,067 22,117 57,563 15, 559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
1956eDotalweecear seo atcla:-s 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17, 930 164, 857 (1) 89, 542 
GS (mMotale ceed ne asc 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37, 730 282,164 154, 226) 
IOSSPROtaleeee ee ee ako sh. 3,268 28,443 63, 853 15, 756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
1958 Ist 6 months.......... 1,700 15, 256 34, 403 8,723 7,662 67,744 34,129 
1959 Ist 6 months.......... 918 12,393 31,011 7,022 5, 745 57,089 28, 299 














LO EE EE eee ee ee a ee 


() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-1—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 









































5 6 

= ‘3s BS 8 ae o q ‘a = =a 

= ee fuvs|Eus| 2 | 2 lafe| eee] & S 

o2¢| 8 | e8e|/ ees] 8 SB |feey gas] 8 fn S 

a oO = a s 5 ‘a o0.4 2 oO 3 

ae) & |e S/E s| & | & BESe ase] ¢ | 2 | B 

Ss &| 5 |B O|0 B] @ <q jeeas|sa8| 4 6 “ 
M962 Total hadi. 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 | 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 | 966 | 91,138 
1064 Total, .......0. 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938} 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 | 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 | 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total..........| 8,863 | 5,775] 1,190] 2,146 | 9,588] 7,036) 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 | 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total.......... 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800 | 7,500 | 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482] 435 | 91,039 
1957 Total........... 17,256 | 16,820 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 | 661 151, 511 
1958 Total, vec s<+++- 9.497 | 6,745 | 1,229] 2,229 | 11,501 | 5,071 | 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 | 420 | 63,078 
setae mcnths....|. 4,058 | 4107 | 766 | 1,880°| 5,952) 2,076 | 325 | 10,806 | 5,01t)) » 261) 35, 742 
ferowei ¢monthe:,.| 2462 | 3,021) . 550) 1,207 | 5,192 | 2,829 | 212) 7,478) 5,872) 212.) 29,586 








Peewee kn ee et 
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B—tLabour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- . 
aa aud Sr Dor bation pee ast ean Peedi Totals3 
ont oe anu- torage : onstruc - ublie : .-~ Imentary 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities | T™#de ee Labour 
Communi- ° Income 
cation? ment) 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 Toll” 310 869 204 1,794 3,010 494 12,452 
1955—Total....| 482 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 8,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 | 38,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16, 434 
1958—May..... 44.1 400.1 140.3 61.3 337.5 71.5 583.7 1,079.8 Wesoth || Lay. © 
dha ooo 44,7 403.7 ee | Pe ee re] (er Ne Re ered (ret eee Pi cae endl aod Oo 1,407.1 
CRED is one 44.1 401.0 1 13) ee eae SR [iver Pca eins Wier Gites cools ieraictna sn AlacctoserBi are [antes 405.4 
August 44.7 398.6 145.1 68.4 396.2 13.0 590.5 1.095, 2 182.2 | 1,411.6 
Sept..... 43.9 403.5 A 7 Re (rey Ares ReneS eeecaset a brn ol Pacis otha 5.0. Prac aan eooRoGes plone hon oF , 484.9 
Oct.. 42.5 398.8 As ii rein. eye Ae oer A 2 ied (usar cr can Al lcd. Sams] (trea tai oem ewer Ear 1,415.7 
INGVAnees 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 337.7 12.3 616.8 1,132.7 184.4 | 1,403.0 
Dec... 42.0 393.2 1390 PT aces pexcitesensts) skater Meare eel Soteventinne Geral c Succsy een ieuet| eneva weaene see I antatenaenere 1,383.2 
1959—Jan.... 44.8 400.9 VAG Lie] secre © capeeseavell ccc levees cuseete lh ecrete © atl tape | ceued oe cere | oereter aren ene erate eee 1,385.5 
Hebeeaser 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 7ps8} 603.0 1,159.9 185.7 | 1,386.0 
IMisterne 44.7 405.3 LSA iO. We pisl ars sobees ro scres'| sv suseperrentre teTel a auctetoreysteccit | eset sharers | ogee teterereteter beter teten 1,398.5 
LAD Tees 44.9 409.2 TE RP OH ae nik ase aa] pees ciocicc ca amici oc lncitss dane [aoddctibiocs uimacis ve 1,427.3 
Mayne 45.1 420.7 147.0 68. 5* 367.8* (Ogden 020. 008 Ll 220,00 eel Olaainleasaee 
APU. 004 46.5 429.2 LODE TFT Ain deete ta: aes saresen| lo ce at soaveothe ll werenereieteretars'| eleracreve sun aretans teteeate tell aeeeere erent 1,529.1 
A eeoe5 | CCS 419.0 LBZ OWI | isicpe SMEG aces scatter leote tages cota [Reve eee total cies ere lo paretonee aero 1,508.2 
Augustt..| 46.4 422.7 POAT RSI Fee ae eee el beens repre nearer meio ca Laan cecil loon tots Sia tisl ida chad’ ¢ 1,520.4 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 te C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at July, 1959 

2s C , : i — empl 

in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,819,011. Tables rom aver cecodd 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
































Industrial Composite (1) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month Average Average 
Average | Weekly , Average | Weekl 
Employ- ee Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- Ager i: te Weekly |Wages ad 
ment Payrolls Wagesand| Salaries ment P ee if Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries ayrols | Salaries 
Averages 
(eM nce Cee Sean once 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
ODO ee teocisicwiand eres 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
OS Grete Ape oy tee foe ele vocsceranens 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 api 7 66.71 
MOG a8 ce eee eb oe ee 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
UIC TS SSF oe eet Jeeghaee eh ene at 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 
JL VERE ry Pitas oe ae ees 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 HPAiy 
PANES Gee eo, ate hetone 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 1G 5) 184.9 164.7 72.40 
Septemberqas- aes 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
October oe. attests or 120.1 199.5 165.6 Te 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INOW DEI: og ed ou ooo oes 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 (et 
IDyeyorstamlover, hab sag aanogace 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
GNUALV eee creek cts. 4 ila ¢ 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 SMG 
JHE SAU IAY, oacead out oOacohec 113.0 193.1 170.2 7s al 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
IEE BRO) Rate crs ee ee ee ee 857 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 TOY? 
JN Ornish ie eee ater as Gee 115.7 198.0 WOES 73.26 109.5 189.9 is il 75.69 
NERA A650 ee ee were me 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 lied 195.2 ies! 76.20 
MNO EE Peete Eo ies: 12325 212.8 TaeG WGA 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
ARIES. Bs’ GoeeigiaA 6 4 Saree (aoa PAR 1707 73.78 112.2 194.7 172.0 75.62 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional services). 


TrcuntcaL Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period ina 
month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expres- 
sed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





























Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Soar ie a ee 9 

July June July July June July 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newtound landi35 442s. are ees i ee ee ee ene 143.4 136.3 139.3 64.43 64.19 61.86 
Princesa ward Wslandy, eee ee oe eee 142.2 137.4 123.1 53.73 53.60 50.50 
Nowa Scotia. ce ken sone oe oe bee aon erie ee 101.5 97.9 100.3 60.63 59.62 58.35 
New Brunswick: de: fee et he eee eee 106.7 104.7 10251 60.95 59.33 DOuhd 
QU DEC es IS Berar cic ae ble RG cal co ear ge ie ee ee es 122.6 121.7 120.7 70.73 70.38 68.11 
Ontario seers oe ee ee See oe ee ipa 7 124.3 122.2 e01 76.97 73.89 
Mains Ho Dak tas tec cited hot ee tae ee hoe Tale 115.8 113.8 TA 20) Tk Al Gol 
Sagkatchewalr vacate ees eee ere eee eh 138.4 135.9 70.65 70.21 69.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 164.4 161.6 160.3 om 75.36 72.43 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 110.8 121.8 119.7 79.97 80.49 74.75 
Canada Sel cette a oA Oe nen eee 123.1 123.5 122.0 73.78 73.71 70.76 
Urban Areas 
St. JOmMISt. se Mk ee eek th ck eRe ee eee 144.0 13ie3 133.4 53.82 53.22 50.62 
Sydneys pec: bh ee, ah oe eet ee eee 93.3 89.1 91.6 VoEoS 67.50 75.03 
Halifax i. S00). .c38 <a ee eee ee eee pare ee 117.2 116.6 113.4 60.42 60.17 57.70 
i's Koyo (cyvio) ee ee ee ee ee orgie oh or ae 101.6 100 1 98.2 58.43 57.48 56.82 
Saint: JOM se sc eh te en ee ee 97.2 96.1 93.7 58.34 57.90 54.72 
Chicoutimi=Joncitlercawseest Vee e nar 112.8 aL SCL (| ie Ate te 87.28 SONS Tse eee eee ae 

CG abe. TEs eae et ite cc eee dae Fe arent ef ce 114.0 112.9 112.4 61.48 60.84 59.09 
Sherbrookes Woks... 2 ae cee eee eee 98.6 101.0 97.2 58.98 59.30 57.76 
Sawin Bata ee ee hn pe cape cele ae 102.4 100.0 108.6 79.13 81.67 74.94 
‘Fhree Riversss-2 ef. gd eee eee DA LS 12251 116.6 67.51 68.63 64.96 
Drumimiondivilleye as. sates te eee eee Tish 76.2 FAR 58.83 60.07 58.68 
Montreal), “ope. 38 | Sate Pe ee, Bee ieee 124.3 124.9 122.6 (2n00 71.838 69.63 
Ottawa—Hulleye nl Fatale, a ae ee Oe ee 126.8 127.0 12802 68.62 67.99 65.40 
Kingstont, feet ck. eee ee ee T1352 112.6 ee 70.82 70.26 69.07 
Peterborousheoe . ) shh ae Be. hase ee eee ee 103.3 104.5 98.5 82.35 81.85 78.77 
Oshawa. 25 Seen ot ee ME ee a 2 ee 176.5 183.3 146.5 85.12 85.37 (anon 
"Poronto: eapeh co no eee Re tee eee 132.2 133.0 131.6 77.33 (200 75.04 
Plaritil tort sae cok: ian oe) ecm en 114.3 114.6 108.8 82.66 82.37 78.28 
St. Catharines... wth.) pee ee see ee ee 106.0 114.4 106.7 83.71 84.10 79.22 
Niagara, Walls oor: cetercs, | centee eather cee 4 ee arin 107.6 106.9 112.6 74.79 76.34 72.89 
Brantlords nto 2 eee. 16 eo eae gene 93.6 92.9 Some 70.88 70.66 66.18 
Guelph Fae ese ae Rass ok eee eg ee 126.0 130s1 119.0 69.52 69.18 67.68 
Galt: 5 Ree hk or, ere ee te ee ee 116.5 113.9 112.8 66.66 66.76 63.44 
Kitchenerie, oo jase eon See nee eee 123.5 123.0 115.8 70.44 70.43 66.07 
Sudbury Ahah55 cas eh be Cee cee ee 141.9 140.0 136.0 86.28 85.82 77.18 
“REM Min anise AEE S so nh pee ee ee ee eee 96.0 95.5 92.6 66.57 67.25 63.38 
oondon s.Ssa She ie fen cln a yale eee. > ane ee ae 124.6 126.8 120.9 70.33 70.16 67.25 
RATA o/s arb ake Bie desce acto See ele ue dee 127.9 114.1 130.5 93.84 90.49 90.42 
Windsor scs:.-caton cok uot en eee 79.5 84.6 78.0 83.77 84.91 77.99 
Sault: Ste: Maniejrcd. (aka ee eee ne ee Toso NES 145.7 91.81 92.13 86.14 
BC William——PC Arthurs) ek) eee anne 123.0 118.9 125.6 76.19 74.66 70.98 
Winnipeg: 202 re cieabek oes cette euler ae eagle aa 113.8 al 109.7 68.19 68.03 63. 67 
RGGI avis. rick s . ode ee ee ee ee ee 141.5 141.2 WAS Vi 67.51 66.49 65.34 
Saskatoon ie 2.0 cee etn OeLE eee Moe coe ed ee ene eee 142.8 140.4 140.8 66.77 66.79 64.57 
Eid montGnaccsee aster een ee eee 195.2 193.7 187.8 fil GS! 71.60 69.01 
all gery isc aioe aed Oe hee oe ee ee ee 176.9 174.4 166.6 70.59 70.98 68.02 
Vancouver seta: » SMR. Cray cere Ne apee eo iee  e a 110.4 120.1 116.9 78.90 79.38 74.38 
NiGtOLIA A295. cen Pek en ee 112.6 116.7 117.2 72.49 72.43 68.72 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 













































































Bmployment Index Numbers | Average Wonk ates 
Industry : 
July June July July June July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
VELNR LT Oopeeegertats core cichidisc chs ce urcattens » Bae cee tetra 127.8 126.4 127.2 90.11 89.64 84.74 
EN etre y enn Re arc Naas ty « cieie sais) os tb oceie clides ie ee Hast oy e ae zs 
GNGl io cain Store GCE oe Te ee wl oe ; : 
(Qieloveipvece los 5 Senn epeneee cee ae ee mei net 2 hae ee es sae ae ie 
IUGEY 6 56 95.586 Sleds COCR Oe eee 94, 2 ; 
(CHOW bop odd bos ean toe Bee ee ee ee ae 50.3 47.6 54.9 W2noil 62.87 69.55 
(Ohill epivel vavey abe Were aR ae ee me Sn foe Te vias . Hs ae a - 
INiaroerenQtiell lo 25 reed Aleks es Se aaa ens ne ee Bile é é 3 
VERIO PACCUTIN Dye ae he. esi eee A aes be once 112.2 114.2 111.8 715. 62 75.96 72. 6% 
AB) UTE LOT OOC Se mee ec ck erate elon sO Rie wiev sw tlele ane ise 120.3 116.5 81.63 81.70 TU otD 
INenecinns Ole: 2OOUS teem. ars cicslee sale Coc v vb alee sie aie wes 109.6 109.1 107.9 70.27 70.60 67.8 
HOOMATIGEMOVEDVZES asc. cides) lue'sthe ue «ose alee 123 120.2 ee ef of ey S 
IISA tHOROGUGUSH a a et. «te ota os bye als eyo bak 145.8 144.0 135. 2 3. 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 136.1 109.4 142.5 54.82 56.84 Sle ily 
Grain pROMUCESH sacra ch, stem slet.1s ear outs «el oro): 105.0 106.2 104.0 73.84 73. 12 71.81 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.5 Tag tea 66.38 67.76 64.17 
Distilled and maltliquors: ...=....ssee0se0ss-s: 108.5 107.9 112.6 91.16 90. 18 84.77 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................2... 83.4 85.6 90.4 77.63 76. 85 75.6 
Ul OUR ECUMOUSt tose cea kaa nlesigib ela ies fe aesa ed 108.6 108.8 fee : a ce c i: 
Won Giemnroglcusrercs caresses mec cic clench cm sn cniaan 89.5 89.6 86. ; 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 95.9 96.3 92.1 47.48 47.94 46 . 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.7 80.0 75.4 59.61 60.42 58.2 
n and broad woven goods............. 24: 74.9 Clays 54.07 55.08 52.19 
Cotton yarn an g i 
Woollenvooodsemaurtents asa he soitate ais s wens de we. 60.9 60.4 59.0 57.39 58.83 56.11 
Synimere textlessand soil: Wieeeeye. sesso vase ne 81.9 81.8 79.1 66.50 67.05 65.96 
j KUO CUMUE) Meee ee cae eek ace anivMoreieen-s 90.7 91.9 89.2 46.52 46.34 46.07 
Clothing (text ) 5 
MenYSRGLO GIN a Aare eile su teitey a fsa ee wiviceee ores 4. 92.7 94.0 92.2 45.66 46.00 44,83 
Niroieleth CLO RMIEE cot floc welelen iv ticise eevee shew nes 92.2 93.2 a ie Hy ae i a 
enn tee O OC Sewer eet ital ace": 6 phunreucl cs pikelbaue’a 77.4 78.1 4, : 5 
& iE he «rons hd Glee SRR ATS eT nn eae 95.5 114.4 109.4 62.42 64.14 61.93 
ks ITU Ses Seep iewe A este thccasae ene whee alt 89.8 THOR 112.9 62.98 65.64 63.00 
IEG LE Oo tes tle sero alullc vi alerai shore arctan, ©,- 113.4 113.9 109.7 62.92 62.29 61.69 
O iorswWOOGsLOONCES es tosses cetera ee vice ate . ei 88.9 93.1 92.9 58.59 59.39 56 36 
IEA OLENP [OVO VONTL S's 6 ceeycro coe Rone oaens Cnc ae ee re 127.1 126.9 hee a a tae - a 
Petitilg eat oe Soe Pas Alien tess! 129.3 128.3 125. 3 
pes re 121.5 122.3 123.0 72.59 71.95 70.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... Pale al 121 9 118.7 82.56 82.65 . 
Tromancesteelmoroguetseraes a: eee cali veto an: 112.4 112.8 103.4 86.99 87. ie 2 
Aoriculturaleimplements 2. .sescaie ss. cs sefee ds oe 83.4 82.9 Oe °° re ae - 43 
Fabricated and es Stee litaes pce ere testes eg ae a ; ” a ae 
Elamcianoril Gd anoolseemucies sere cin ae esiereiee #2 ensreii- : is : 5 of 
Heating and cooking appliances................-. ee ae ce 2 rs ae i 20 
ERB WOE HINGE)-.Sac.omdioo Geena DOD OOD Oa CES ). : ‘ 8 ‘ 
Machinery Industrial oe ain PU ge &. 308 ae oe ees i 8 ie ie - 
i IROTIEATICINS ECCI cit etacine eusts vel Neetacenss au. . . As . 
Se eee <a art ts coms 114.0 113.8 104.2 88.47 80.47 84.13 
Wire and wire products SSAC ee ara an eS 118.4 121.9 11035 86.73 88.08 84 34 
Transportation CQuUIPMeNt...........0.----e eee ne- 110.9 aa, ee HY a Mee e a 
INTERES Bel UD iat pooadueORSnAnbh Gump pe aaeseee 258.3 63. ae a oe ; oa 
IMOtOTEVONICLES® fuses .= © sys. «soa [vice pete so ES 104.5 113.4 : -6 2.3 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.........---- 94.8 ae .0 ae cf ae f re 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ eT, 72.5 ; d 80.10 76 51 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............-+--+---- 130.8 130.7 143.5 78.13 80. : 
Non-ferrous metal products.............----++++++: a ee ae oh aS 81 07 
Bae eo el, Mee ete cate | ra eS ar ad 
Smelti GUMS INEM OA ene a) earner acehoverd tosttere tedexerets 145.8 144.7 152.6 94.47 93.00 9 
pee ee ee ee nat cioh ee: 195.8 | 146.0 84.5 Pf <8i.ee sna |. 70.80 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........---..+--- : pe eS ee 
Heavy electrical machinery...........-...--+--- 111.0 oe ‘ ae = se ae a aa 
Telecommunication equipment..........-+.++++- oe ed Ler oo ee suse 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-..+-+++++:- oe eka ae bea ar aa 
(Clay ORO GNIS jen cplocac ao oodn same mine opaCoRiar or oe eu toe es oe at ee 
G@lsssiand glass products)... 4......-2-s¢--->-+> ae ae eee ered Ai tees 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-++.-: one ae a Ape pe mt 
Chemical products........-.. Goh Ges: pegtaees tetas ea ee joaig aa ee aa 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... ae re Tar aaa Aes noe 
Acids, alkalis and salts............ teenie ee hae ae ns ob a a et 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........-- ‘ ‘ 
i 144.0 147.6 78.37 16.71 76.36 
Construction............ Sohne oun eee go ae Ha ie Bee wd der: 
Building and general EMP IMCCTINL rere lacie lectern eis poi Sige cee ee By 62 65 28 
Highways, bridges and streets........--++-+-++++: oe ee neae eee 7860 75.13 
Electric and motor transportation........+-+++-+++- 5 ‘ 
: 142.7 49.09 49.63 47.7 
Ya eon ase ot Cab ntnc OCD mmODE eon or Ou Daor ie ae ae eae ee Sa 
Hotels and restaurants.......-..0sseeeeee errr eres ee “pus na rie 44°81 49, 45 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........--+++- , - f 
Industrial composite............-.-.652e5 eee 123.1 123.5 122.0 73.78 risen 70.76 











TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcs: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked ee ae 
= July June July July June July a | 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 | 
Newroundlandisae...ccrcaeteen incr citi aioe aren Reece 43.4 44.0 38.0 1.44 1.45 P00) 
INOWa SCObaA Sis bicte tetenoner tretaideronesctcvalt, ovntoletstetere 40.9 41.6 40.5 1.50 1.51 1.46 
New Bruncswick wars. mackit tection cote cine neck eatasier 42.9 41.8 42.0 1.44 1.45 1.43 | 
CUCI OG Se erates rotate mine catesnteveye vorayo sipcsteweis- eta erctare arttmretereiess 41.4 41.4 41.2 1.54 1.55 1.50 
(ONEARIO Ss omnes aeohoto Maser a oainste aeaclee nae torte Seats 40.9 41.2 40.3 SL 1.81 1.74 | 
INEATIGGDA ey tae chee aster ict eiareia. 8 Mies eae alerettcoe ac amieteaieter: 40.6 41.0 40.3 1.64 1.65 1.55 | 
Baskatchewoucte strove 1 tiee scanc actos eee 38.9 39.7 39.3 1.84 1.85 1.77 | 
WUT a ed) Me heaa bondage te aug dao ooadareceahtos 39.7 40.2 39.8 1.81 1.83 1.73 
Hritish’ Columbia?) va. .cren 6 Sates ste centsieuie semen ee alere 37.5 37.6 37.2 2.09 2.07 2.00 | 








(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nortr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Ind Hours Earnings Wages 
ndustry a 
July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
1959 | 1959 |1958 1959 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 | 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
NUT lo Eee 41.6 | 41.1] 40.6] 2.03 | 2.04] 1.95 | 84.49 | 83.95 | 79.17 

NOES aerate: Pn Se 41.5 | 41.9] 40.3] 2.12] 2.13] 2.03 | 88.10 | 89.28 | 81.97 
Mold nese escent etnies 4 2.8| 43.2 41.6 1.61 1 a 1.59 68 99 69.58 66 31 
Wien eta lew eee richie < Selales ene eareee EO) ules 9.8 : : j f 

IMG. np aches Sn ae 409°] 37.45] 30,71 191+) 1292°1) “1.86 178.24 1.71.79 |). 73.96 
Cec sole nla ee 40.3 | 35.1] 39.1] 1.75 | 1.72] 1.73 | 70.66 | 60.54 | 67.56 
Oilsanclena tua le gases) yee isso se 6 ce ese is hee ae a He ee en 2 ae es a 

NoMa NE AND Secs SOO age ee On Oe ee .0 42. A : ; 3 ‘ 

Manufacturing............................... 40.8 | 41.0] 40.3] 1.71] 1.72] 1.66 | 70.01 | 70.63 66.86 

Pile concstne hk OM ccs. aceee. A163 41.4 | 4014 | 86 1.86 1.79 76 67 77.09 72 44 

BionedlursolerpoGds ease hk ccc. os odeeekas 40.4| 40.6] 40.2] 1.58] 1. 1.53 | 63.76 | 64.19 | 61 

INGOG ENGR DOV ELALCS ce. havc eos decisis 6 41.5 41.6 | 40.9 1.49 eo 1.43 | 61.93 | 62.88 58.53 
Maat HLOCUGES eee een lcd see, eet ore 41.3 ALT ay Ale 1.79 1.80 1.68 | 73.98 | 75.11 69.01 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..| 41.4 40.4 39.1 Lay 1,25 1.15 | 48.49 | 50.42 45.08 
Grain mill products. .....c...1.cs.00s-s0s5- 42.8] 41.8| 42.5| 1.66] 1.65] 1.58 | 70.96 | 68.97 | 67.24 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.7 43.3 42.9 1.42 1541 1.34 | 60.41 | 60.97 | 57.57 
rstilleceliquorsae wea oeh esa oath fae a es 40.5 40.0 oc sie ae ie 3 ia a py 
IV ienl telcos werent tts) semieicls aie cris cckslacas reeks ee, 41.0 AliaZ, De : ; : 

Te psos oa tobacco products................ 40.8 | 40.5 ee ee tae fee is oe ee . i 

Ub berproductsaasc cc cde. cose lunes acs 40.6 | 42.1 0. 158 : : 

IG AD Nee ROOINCIEA5 nonnces saccaoucsotoues doeee al) sates: 39.5 40.1 1.16 1.18 1.14 | 45.85 | 46.42 45.75 
oe a shoes (except rubber)............] 39.2 39.2 oe ae ae ee ee i ee He 
Otherleathemproductss.s.5....ss065-..5- 45 39.9 40.1 40. : ; ; ; 

Tele orodiiets (except clounine) seer eeee. oleae las 42.0 | 41.2 1.29 1.29 1e2or Osa Omio+o 27 mol 46 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 38.7 | 39.4] 387.8 | 1.27) 1.28} 1.23 | 49.04 | 50.30 | 46.42 
WVinollenirodda tt ht es eee s ace 43.6 | 44.6| 43.3] 1.21] 1.22] 1.18 | 52.74 | 54.48 | 51.05 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................| 42.7] 43.5 | 43.6] 1.88] 1.37] 1.35 | 59.14 | 59.73 | 58.77 

Glohiinonrextilomun canin) seen ee ae feo coe fio dia bao et s|iuelatul ei! 1.08 | 41.380 | 41.03 | 40.75 
Mion polothing’: 2402.) sl bea hecs cee wne es 26.9 | 36.8] 36.8 1.18 1.14 1.09 41 66 41.89 40 23 

, ee at oe 25 G)l 34 O5lms6 tlds ; ; 5 
Let ae 39.7 | 39.6| 40.0 1.03 1.03 1.01 40 57 40.06 40 40 

EM tte CUCLOWE EC bs isct oe sais ackiae 42,4 | 41.2| 40.9 ‘ ‘ : 3 
Te Se AWARE A NON. She cee 6 42.6 | 40.6] 40.0] 1.38] 1.56 | 1.53 | 58.98 | 63.51 | . 61.28 
Palio eae 0 49.1 | 41.9| 42.8) 1.88] 1.88] 1.35 | 58.25 | 57.82 | 57.74 
ateeerona rccisthe ee 1d | 42Ge! 4105 | 1896 | Onn tm | Bd. 64 |) OG. G5 |) bee 7k 

Paper peaducts: tetren 68s) s licked Soha vbas AG eaieee 4150 2.00 2.00 1.94 83 12 83.43 79 38 
Jeraiho vanvol einer allicy she yergecngeame oo oe 41.6} 41.9] 40.8 : E : ; 

i 
MUMorpApeT DLO GUGES me siadentec sick resets) 7 41.5 41.3 41.3 1.60 1.60 1.54 66 55 | 66.06 63.8 

Puan cublishine and allied industries...... 39.7 | 39.7 | 39.5} 2.08} 2.09 | 1.98 | 82.49 | 82.85 | 78.21 

FITONPANLCISTOC LM PLOCUGUS: esis el etessie cles) -1 sete 41.4 41.7 | 40.6 | 2.01 2.01 1.92 | 83.29 83.69 78.03 
Agricultural implements..................-.| 41.7 | 42.7] 39.3 | 2.04] 2.06 | 1.88 | 85.33 | 87.90 | 73.96 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.8 rie aoe ce ee ae a a eee £ Hw 

AS eee ee eran 42.2 : i : : : : 
Ha ee or eee appliances............. 40.6 vier ped ae ae Ves . i. ne a 
cS, oe, ea oe ee A eTo |" 640: : : i ‘ ; 
ca ed nee 42.1 | 42.3 40.9 \ ; 89 1.89 1 80 79 73 79.78 73 82 
: ean tatcaln ho. ts.) sae eae 40.6 | 40.9 | 40. : : ; ; 
enoty groaned Pica tee ae 42.8 | 43.3 | 42.3] 1.99] 1.99] 1.92 | 85.20 | 86.18 | 81.30 
Sheet motal products,........--.- 

*Transportation equipment.................-- 40.3 | 40.8 oe ae ee tee = i ane e 

JME, Que | OLN booed cop ae poe Co oeanuoce 41.5 | 41.1 1.2 J 3 : 2 , 
: 04 | 88.23 | 89.79 | 72.66 
M UCC, ne RY ih 40.0) 4154 | 35.6) 9.20) 2.17 i 
Moe ils parts and accessories......... 40.1 41.4 | 37.6 1.90} 1.95 Sos elo li |" 80L54 a ee 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... SOP Te OOee | OG On lO Salen LOS aml TO) die2ou| eCOn 00 9 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............--- 39.7 | 41.1] 41.4] 1.92] 1.92 | 1.83 | 76.44 | 78.88 | 75.76 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............+-: 40.5 40.5 a ae et ae Bh a ee i : 
: ip gt4o. Gale 49.8 : : : : . 
CNET SGN AO eat eae a 40.3 | 39.8 | 40.0] 1.85| 1.87 | 1.82 | 74.51 | 74.28 | 72.60 
Fotos and copbet Prodlots. 2+ .<id <tr axe 40.2 | 40.2 | 38.5 | 2.21) 2.18| 2.15 | 88.84] 87.69 | 82.78 
Poe abe tee or pawste vce coe | aii | 40.6 1.79 | 1.70 | 1.74 |-72.70 | 73.53 | 70.48 

*Blectrical apparatus and supplies........... f wae 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment!) 40.7] 40.7 | 40.8) 2.01) 1.99) 1.94 | 81.85 | 81 
Telecommunication equipment............- 40.2} 40.6] 40.6] 1.62] 1.61} 1.55 | 64.90 | 65.48 | 63.01 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and applia) | | 43) 41 | 4.76| 1.76] 1.72 | 72.85 | 73.00} 70.64 
MUP RAI ee oc ccs eens el O42ede | | 43.007 | 448.0 We 1898 152,01 | 11.91)) 289.55: 87.40: |¢. 82.26 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........-. 40.2 40.8 39. 1 1.68 1.69 1.63 67 59 69.09 63 69 

*Non-metallic mineral products.....---------| 45°5 | 4o°7 | 42'4| 1.61 | 1.61] 1.53 | 68.11 | 68.72 | 65.04 
tees odice skeet ee 41.6 | 42.5 | 43.4] 1.68| 1.71] 1.64 | 69.92 | 72.76 | 70.96 
ee ee Oe ae Ty 40.9| 41.3 | 40.1] 2.43 | 2.44] 2.29 | 99.49 1100.63 | 91.91 

(OR SO ea ta eee ae 40.6 | 40.9| 40.5| 1.88| 1.85] 1.82 | 76.57 | 75.53 | 73.75 

Seen cnel and pharmaceutical preparations... 40.6 Ai. 1 41.0 1.43 1.44 1.43 58 i 59. UL 58 7 
ee citceae err taeriihe industries... .. 41.5 | 41.6] 41.4] 1.42] 1.43 | 1.39 | 59.00 | 59.51 | 57.67 

jscellaneous Manulacturings MAUSLEALS.«- ++ 
42.1| 40.8| 42.8] 1.82] 1.83 | 1.76] 76.93 | 74.64 | 75.33 
Construction.........--. ee aay res ae || vise | npc ecard aren ern ere ie 

“ISL abe ane ab Pee 43.7| 42.6) 43.1 | 1.54| 1.53 | 1.45 | 67-41 | 65.39 | 62.37 

IRE AYE, Drees eee eertstibw Ec s| a4.8) at AkB dary | 1,76) 1.89 | 78.40 | 78.48 | 74.87 

BE Ca iaasad aaa 39.6 | 39.4| 39.6] 0.97 | 0.99 | 0.95 | 38.63 | 38.98 | 37.54 

SILLS An Ra Seana are nurs kee fea oe | 303 | 39:81 0:95 | 0.97 | 0.92 | 37.78 | 38.05 | 36.82 

pee as ary cleaniag plantas omens 39.61 40.21 39.41 0.971 0.97! 0.96! 38.32 | 38.98 | 37.63 

__Laundries and dry cleaning plants... 39.67 2 | EO —E—E—EOooer 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 









































K Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
4 pi baba Average Average 
Period W aye Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Average 
P ° We, ip Harnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
args Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthiv Av erase w05Dn mene shinee 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 145.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly eracer 195 (pee eee ae 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121e9 127.6 
MonthivyeAversve L9b8he eee ee ae se 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 25a 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

LODSe uly: Rees ee wee ee 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 
ATED UStaierd. phone. eae aoe ee 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 1252 127.4 
September. lense. 4: eens 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 
OGtober Gate sey et ae ee 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 
Movember: hyeebt, 29.05.08 40.9 iGw 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
December... eree, At enor coe 40.7* Leia 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132 a 

1059s January. eee ee ee 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
Hebruatysy -.ae ley aaa ee 40.9 ake7(il 69.81 167.2 12527 133.0 
Mar chient.c: iy iicant eee Lee 40.3 ees 69.40 166.3 125.5 15205 
Aprile 2 Be dee ck ee eae 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 
IM ay fetar nt tsk, wae he Pie aoe tee 41.1 ae 70.90 169.9 125.6 IB 3} 
JUNE Chk vk ecko Pane 41.0 Te 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
ily (Me et eee een Mae eae 40.8 i7(al 70.01 167.7 125.9 133.2 











Notge:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC rye 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

October MS 5 upeeeane. e aee eeee 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53, 453 171,280 
October D1 O5 4 ee See ee 16, 388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
October O55 ey ee ee 28,794 18, 225 47,019 Ie eB} 63,545 181,268 
October TSI 956) ee te ee oc ie 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157, 201 
October EAL OD (een eee ee eee 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
October IR LODS? oasis eee enon 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335, 549 
Never ber glel958 ae eee re 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
December GU 1958.0 5). ieee 11,579 9,752 Die ool 329,050 126,341 455,391 
January TO DO epee ee ee 8; 643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158, 163 720,420 
ebrusdry mye o5 oun: seen ae oe 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 
March Lge a as ee ARE 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798,125 
April LS SIOHO ee ee ess hee 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
May 1 OS OR ae wees ee 16, 883 16,280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June i OS Oe eee ee Se ine Be 19,758 18,044 37; 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
July tL LO SOL e ean ts. erases Sy... Rare 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114.377 308,151 
August 1 O50 ean: eee 14,235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106, 965 292,492 
PepLenbersse G5 0) eels eee 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
October 1S L059) cee eee eee ee 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 
31, 1959 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 























Change from 














Industr 7 
y Male Female Total July 31. ‘Amant 20; 
1959 1958 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,056 483 25909 | + 75 | + 781 
DRONES GL Vp eee et choses ve ekoxov aor shes we ourwa Saeko 1,574 8 1,582 | + 344 | + 1,286 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 455 53 508 ~ 1); + 90 
INES Ae NET epee, orders situa sae eBags here. 291 if 298 _ 10 oa 102 
Huels eee fagst VAS BBO Ok eran heen eRe ae 94 30 124 + 28 _ 38 
INon= Vista le Miiminore, oraeeracce ink coe as ce conse 22 1 23 — 31 ao 11 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 12 3 15 -- 7 = 1 
LETOSDE CHINA Mery ar) tole ee ws bile iss Soa: 36 12 48 + 19 + 16 

IVT RTRULTA CULLING Wyse fee at. niles 8 6.085 05 Peace d asare See 3,736 3,796 7,002 | -- 1,557} + 2,459 
HOOUSHANGGEEV.ELACESS dys. conics eos scale ceea ses 458 625 1,083 + 307 aa 104 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 5 5 10 — 6 — 1 
Rilobenrsteroducus ey tits esses nc knaun . akaet - 32 25 57 | — 15) + 42 
HEC at Cie TOCUGUS Sse mrceiets atte oid dors cialale eke ee ee 75 169 244 a 49 — 36 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 165 220 385 -4 136 a 212 
Clotiningy (Gextile’and stun) sy.cccgc0 4 sects. ocasces 157 1,645 1,802 ++ 536 + 423 
WOOUM EOC CES serie cen hoa. steer aan iam eras so oaeua 329 103 432 + 33 aa 112 
apermErOCUG LS ea eras ices coi s s ie 167 78 245 + 62 + 128 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 178 134 Si oe 91 ae 99 
Tron and Steel Products.. Pat pee 766 199 965 + 167 + 513 
Transportation Equipment. yk, REE cE Lees 499 55 554 _ 80 + 197 
iNon=Berrous: Metall Products..........+-..-+..+. 194 79 273 + 37 _ 163 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 297 156 453 + 75 + 193 
INon=Metallic Mineral Products................... 116 28 144 -- 21 oe 42 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 33 12 45 + 5 2 
@heamicaieroductS.cctes tee cba pha dows s 158 108 266 + 44 + 84 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 107 155 262 + 102 + 114 
COTS CRULCEAO INP. i icteric ow Sins sls ota 2,463 126 2,589 | + 162) + 878 
Goenevale@ ontraccOnsase dase wana aude tyes odes ls 1, 639 74 als bE 121 + 673 
SpectalebracdeGontracvOrse. Westin, vf ee.) cee 824 52 876} + Al aa 205 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 869 272 1,144) + 9) + 521 
PETA SOO Tabeubl OMe seen a a'aieee ther sick ccatecel> CaM leteys ta wert cnc 620 142 762 — 37 + 341 
SEO REH ac ao bog POE eae ee ee 36 27 638 | + 19} + 25 
@oOmiimUuniGatiOnec see cosas lela oe sn oiele See wees 213 103 316) + 97 ao 155 
Public Utility Operation. .........5.22.6.6.0- 2c. cn. 79 33 112; —- 6; + 48 
MRTG. osco wih aoe OLER Gee HET enon Ceca in ear 2,160 2,956 5,116 | + 1,049; + 1,383 
Vir Ot cen Go wee cen y ae gh Meir Rovere dh hn doo candice sh cae arava 814 628 1,442 “Lh 191 abe 432 
TR 2s scored dedocniom Raeten Sane Seen aero n orn oe 1,346 2,328 3,674} + 858 | + 951 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 485 719 1,204); + 90) + 150 
SOP HD. bb Sas bb Beane ae ee Cs oe en ero 2,165 9,455 11,620 | + 993 | + 2,827 
@omununmityaormeulblic Service, -.0..0. 5555500084. « 352 1,807 2,159 _ 47 + 700 
Government sokviCesen-ces-sonaces ds. see eee 676 345 1,021 20 4 152 
iecneation SexviGes as. a: eco c)ce dese. fate nam areata © 110 101 211 oo 16) + 115 
Businessiscliul Ge tens trait races cnc ioreciter sf 444 541 985 ok 23 + 275 
PERSON Ale SEV ILC Meer atae sc tlosorerae tag a cha c cs a\eisiaisievens she 583 6,661 7,244 + 931 + 1,585 
GRANDE ODAL o vawnce se oe ores eeteoes 16,042 17,901 33,943 | + 4,252 | + 10,428 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1959(‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group | ee ee eee eee 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,626 i303) 2,929 5,160 1,569 6,738 
Clerical Workers. -y.cneeee eet oe 1,127 3,765 4,892 Mivool 37,500 48, 831 
Sales: Workersieassaceseue oer eta: 1,199 iL ven 2,932 4,447 11,957 16, 404 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 839 7,739 8,578 20,083 15,083 35, 166 
Seamens sas cetrteie techs Mannion e aoe eae Seep 8 8380 le acasentarcnan 838 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 2,208 414 2,665 2,204 401 2,635 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ Te, Me 2,262 9,429 71,036 14, 298 85,334 

Food and kindred products (incl. - 

LO DACCO) eae. eee 93 32 125 705 419 1,124 
Textiles) clophingy tesa seee ee 138 1,703 1,841 1,819 8,529 10,348 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,813 7 1,820 6,176 104 6, 280 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 50 14 64 703 352 1,055 
Leather and leather products........ 65 110 175 713 722 1,485 
Stone, clay and glass products....... AN di tet carers he Ok 21 210 41 251 
Metalworkingyesnreeeeermere cre 838 42 880 11,807 766 12,573 
Nlectricalens ss. cece ne cE are 131 30 161 1,760 788 2,548 
Transportation equipment........... Lvl Sec ece 1 2,134 100 2,234 
Mining ee ee hisnc ae ST eee ee 184) ee esac eaee 184 iSO ten an io eea ete atc 1,172 
Gonstruction:. -paeeee eee ere L410 al eee eee ee 1,410 12,219 2 12,221 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 702 16 718 11,628 125 11,753 
Communications and public utility... 22 2, 24 421 3) 424 
‘Lrademancisenvil cease eseh ere eee 226 227 453 2,709 1,284 3,993 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,383 53 1,386 12,670 854 13,524 
Poremen. een ac bee eee 45 15 60 1,464 200 1,664 
Apprentices): cere eon 95 11 106 2,726 9 2,735 

UnskillediWorkersss. 2.5 -sene eee ee 2,524 1,250 3,774 57,279 15, 266 72,545 
Hoodtand bobaccomeemceemer teens 371 452 823 1,390 2,436 3, 826 
Lumber and lumber products........ 142 9 151 4,746 259 5,005 
IMetalworkingws ee etme ae 179 32 211 3,590 402 3,992 
Constructions: ccceere eeerrtee OSC Neate ete knee 937 20,614 1 20,615 
Other unskilled workers............. 895 757 1,652 26,939 12,168 39,107 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 16,741 18,466 35,207 172,417 96,074 268,491 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 3, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


—————— 
oo—w—"w?>R*?>haS@oO@moOoODT9MNqTpTD Cee 























Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Sept. 3 Month Year Santas Month Year 
1959 | July 30, | Aug. 28, 1950” July 30, | Aug. 28, 
Newfoundland........................ 381 309 313 4,406 5,787 7,882 
@ormernsB roo nse se tore ei us 5 es 24 64 9 1,130 1,507 2,194 
Grand Falls isd Ga ea eee Oe 4 4 4 425 395 682 
Sis cGy ToT ey eee ae ee 353 241 300 2,851 8,885 5,006 
Prince Edward Island................. 228 152 138 1,004 1,197 1,252 
poe epterD A oa Ss Gee hee . 105 98 574 630 
(eimaaRVENI ING IS. 5 ho ee 6 dace aeeee 8 47 40 430 567 524 
INOVANSCOLIRS Peon csc oco need wceeess 888 859 596 10,657 10,975 12,829 
Amherst ean aie Eee 23 18 10 370 522 438 
Ret POW ALOU tare e areas a teta ile» a0 ¢ 38 93 12 576 611 564 
pales PRON PA MeN MMA S. Sista okt 584 546 386 oF ou 35 an on a 
TRVELN CSS Serer sore Ata Oreiee ease tice ote ett clave See eran | eet ae eee 9 6 
Kentville AB ody et to ee 104 143 fll 801 728 888 
EV SUDOO RNR erie sans aemtecie oe ciciene 5 1 3 202 917 261 
New Glasgow > ees CST ea 21 35 39 1,428 1,479 2,340 
PO TeLTD ON Nee ceicyraRere TRAIAN ato) oc ove, etl ousrerahana otthe in aule Arar esa a altace s (ele toner eereee 701 614 233 
SSAC LATER, aces o> ABE OR GRRE ae 28 13 17 2,047 I Pape 2,814 
ARGUERDS Bo osao.d8 Ce EER One eee 25 18>) PROP. omer 400 472 628 
BVO OUCM MMM rt te whim erie 6 os lee res 60 62 52 553 591 658 
New Brunswick....................... 750 626 587 9,356 10,270 12,028 
ES a GUS Eee Petey cieyensictave ine re dieue «d's 30 2 11 718 1P¥4 703 
Garmpbelltonmerretoe- sac cere. 6. oe. sec 37 23 30 824 721 1,065 
AO CLITUTIC SLOT eer eee ON else fo 11 13 2 561 527 685 
LEIS Gl GLUG LONE ran or ietes mcnets ie a". 3 139 168 98 923 1,094 1,176 
IMEI COME Rec ote tee ce cc teks fous Gisele 26 P10) ean eRe eG ome 418 524 
Seen 38.5.5 ES OR SS SOC re 225 178 284 le re Me ai 2,306 
GN UCS Yel ics o 5 OR EEC Oe 7 Ot sNegheccra ce ers 96 9 
DAC OMe, halk eee cn densi es 226 201 143 ile 2,298 2,503 
DUAR OLED MGT Re estas ci Selec leitare erase. cis « 18 5 8 807 691 1,042 
SUSSCxM IMS Rc oe cen cane ets 12 5 9 228 182 211 
WOOCStOCk ene tacdot snciit oso teas ss 19 3 9, 453 462 667 
UCD EC tere sels ae be ebeaes- 9,263 6, rit: 4, ” 7 a oe os we 
PAY In Bee eo ets.c sete tds hoe gaa: 32 6 ; 29 ; 
INS DOS tOS Seen fant fehl esis cuss ws 6 15 ala 234 260 644 
IBeaihannOisaane none sctels siraas Fe - 36 OH 37 614 664 605 
[Byerellavapadlavsiaels -aberc nob uaee de cae coun se 2h 51 i 472 410 656 
(Crnmearscienlls SU ee Beet ae annie ae 78 i oe cd pe a 
landers es oa ens new acces 21 ‘ 
@livcoutimieees Saye ees see 146 a3 oe il. se ih, ee 
HD) OLDS Ae seers art AS sre Suchahelens 46 
MD rumomaonciyalles see see eee eters sere « 37 35 38 1,093 1,246 1,194 
IDPS raatlavenaa le 6 oicic ochre thc Ei on ERENCE 663 66 11 442 451 513 
MOrestvillew eee t son oem cess a oh 253 281 3 486 535 666 
ASD OMe aot icitiave la riers cr bas aie 24 10 9 ag ; tae / a 
G JON Seo os Oe ee 3 SOR oe ae) 32 80 9 ; ; 
Hull. aa dn = CAS er nee 3 eS 58 108 42 1,378 1,566 1,679 
ASLAN OS eee be Re, ee le 92 124 1,816 2129 1,686 
JOMGRIAR jon te Gon too OS Oee nae 25 58 3 08D atk oe 
LTT COM noe 0 ote ees wioresvonie 11 16 24 
To Meibaie Ps eines Se Ne ee, 9 37 17 412 407 337 
ILE, IMIWe hha concen Gaerne Toe 295 367 92 545 841 678 
NE Sys Ce olor catches kendra w orlereters 115 103 60 1213 1,248 il. 989 
NeOUISeVilleaeete ie ae ne see: 18 17 34 467 585 676 
Mite OS ete seen cat) = Stet 10 1 1 ve oh a 
i ibs. <a RRS CRE ee ee oe 183 Vat, leant carers 2 
Tete ae a 43 10 3 345 455 868 
PY hrc aan Fite Ke 1 10 9 
Pee ee 10 3 1 2 sm 51 
ee nate 14 
ee a ee 4,203 3,289 2,454 34,851 37,153 42,472 
New Richmond.................+.+- 16 2 i 213 235 314 
<< Ae en 5 
alee: : OE? is Pen 619 558 468 6, 140 7,024 7,404 
TEE REG oa ae ey ke eee 290 103 59 1,422 1107 1,307 
Riviare du Loup.....s:i6esséeees- 101 37 12 684 751 979 
eee ae: EGE 105 70 48 1,254 1, 429 2, 031 
2h OL aah i Ae oy : oi 996 
icy eae 70 67 32 453 520 535 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. . 963 
SO, Iva hanson gave aconaNy ae 29 4 as 4 a tet 
mthe eee ta tee ee eee 67 ; : 
St ge gs aek fs 104 65 74 527 1,313 1,307 
OMe Orie te cee vat cok ee 79 109 30 949 901 694 
Mr Om tha, 202 120 oll 589 667 432 
Sept-Iles.......6....22---s0e eee eeees nf a 1,937 2, 148 2,901 
Glens. .nopsacasaspoopeowodan™ ee se 2561 3" 104 3° 199 
SURO io seen oncobeachaaeese Gade Ms oe a ay 1’ 133 2’ 140 
Soreleseeeer PE Ss angen senidelunries ee a ae 038 896 1’ 006 
Thetford Mines........-----.+---+++ oe ist re 2,08 2, 885 2' 893 
eee by, Pali a SG LP A a nD: Sr By 2 i 989 1113 1/380 
a Polite e.My en Are so UE ene ae 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 3, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 



































Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office . 
(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Sept. 3 Month Year Spee ne Month Year 
1959 ’ July 30, Aug. 28, 1959 z July 30, Aug. 28, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Quebec—Concluded 
Valley Reldti seen. koretemel inet 19 9 16 1, 243 1,129 1,256 
Wictoria valle ve do Aant: onto cee oie oe 16 22 23 835 1,019 1,049 
VWilleSteGeorses!..- we reee eee ote 87 54 38 612 tid 839 
Ontariose. be ee Gee 12,834 10,843 9,119 104,336 111, 235 133,398 
LATTE OLS e ae tave cee eae ete 9 1 102 10 129 
IBSrriG se een lees. ae tte oe 27 35 32 819 818 689 
IBellevillereac aes vice de ee eee 89 26 28 963 1,033 1105 
Bra cebrid@er ates ee rien 54 172 45 341 315 386 
Bram ptonesem cece fe. tara coe 14 52 26 1,492 1, 492 702 
[Brantlordeeeear vi sae te ee ee 119 74 67 1,547 1,396 2, 284 
IBrockcvullesyaeer merc techie Src sae 64 63 27, 207 Dall 290 
@Warletonsblaceyes sacs. caine et: 9 14 18° 123 158 150 
Chatham te tee eceoicn ie 347 191 857 840 1,236 1, 499 
@oboune: See. een ores ae 18 16 15 514 704 571 
Collinewoodte wees eee ae ce aite 11 18 12 333 543 382 
Comyalle een sc ee acne 122 108 119 1,861 2,168 2,403 
Rilliotilalke Sean cnn cree ees oe 106 1 aS A este iey bo BOS 348 320:) || Se eee 
LoS ol Bigs hp Ay MES GMa sn 0 ee 43 26 6 259 313 395 
HOTtelirancesmeage vac dave cet 43 21 23 190 209 265 
Morte Willian. cosasees cee eccrine 90 78 115 1,021 899 1, 405 
Clalit ee A Besar sik cee 134 90 74 760 932 1,306 
(Ganano (Ue Sa one eee eee 26 14 6 114 141 139 
Goderich ate). sor. ee Aer oe: 38 53 DP 214 229 289 
Gueliphaiee sey hee eae boa ee 53 54 23 1,086 1,209 1,226 
Hamilton. sac. &ne i ete ee 1, 087 869 687 7,919 7,484 12,360 
Hawilkkesbutve cid. cae eeetoahion octet 13 20 16 235 318 orait | 
IKapisikasinoren «aun eaeeron teericicee 18 Be 55 409 458 We) 
CON ODEs ee tates celal atten ione 23 13 34 216 213 855 
Kainestoneeceme. oc. ia oe oer ne 165 104 108 1,316 1,141 1,163 
Karklandiiialxen. caer nee tre ceiete ae 74 54 30 564 689 665 
Kitchener eee oS ee eee ratio oe 216 263 114 1,222 1,844 1,946 
Meaimine tone. ot. ene Reo 133 36 41 440 846 627 
Lindsaycrn eee che cae eee or ee 7 24 6 467 506 596 
LiStOWel Pai: iv, heated wl ocreeractoe 26 29 32 137 182 173 
Tron don ste ercik... cto: Cee ae 757 600 519 2,465 3,230 SOL 
iongiBranchie sae see eee ee eae 267 251 175 2,694 2,581 2,638 
Midian cl Sa. & eo Pee ee et 23 28 33 287 306 367 
Napanceseee ee ian ee tet ae ree 5 6 3 204 205 284 
Newmarketne:. ...... Gente ee oe 101 55 63 LOM 731 765 
Niagara alls <y.co ances coon 161 63 35 947 1192 1,506 
OnbH ABS yoann seer emia he 27 21 11 808 735 1,009 
Oakville Re egen dnc: eee ec eee 143 128 59 855 599 794 
Orillat fee: eee ae ee 35 22 22 465 471 840 
Oshawa :tacteta.crie ee Pee ae ane 128 132 64 8,422 7,408 7,676 
Ottawa. eee oo ee See eee 1,070 961 890 3,293 3,457 ono 
Owen Soundine 0 oe pee eee eee 56 30 8 549 714 1,062 
Barry Sounder cee ee ns ie eee ee 1 1 148 113 190 
Pemibrokeey.. 220. tee cate 109 68 70 834 802 1,105 
iPerthis.uitt Mees hea et ee ete 36 27 39 201 236 200 
etegborouchiee mea. eee 90 63 136 1,796 1,948 2,452 
IPLGCON.,. eye rte ae CREE ona 16 a5} 26 141 186 199 
RortvAgt ities greece ae 263 271 126 1,427 1,442 1,984 
iRort Colborne. — eae ete nee 7 6 17 495 589 858 
IPTESCOUL Ee ene ue ees ie ee 25 44 28 324 524 422 
FRGnI re w area nee eat innate 24 15 6 194 237 409 
StuCatharinesmencmen am aetna: ome 285 121 123 2,663 4,246 5,564 
St. Honataae oh eaten peor: cle bs 156 58 204 419 666 
ALIS. he eet a kc oe ei ee ee 127 78 51 eet 1,228 1,807 
Saultaste. Maries.is.. 2. sees sass ta 354 240 304 960 1,144 etl 
SiMNCOE. 7. ee ee ee eee 320 742 769 318 838 429 
Sue be IDC MOI Ns vac gunaducconhocous 13 27 oD 86 114 115 
hanged COMING on dncanamacnaseeoddse 9 13 37 219 195 228 
DLEAtOL Scrat: Ao. mete ete. 39 54 25 496 602 694 
Sburoccone alls ape en eee eee 20 9 2 359 443 799 
Sud bunyie Ae ceva eee eee, eee 243 191 249 1,728 2,050 3, 207 
Tillscubareueracan 2 aes cae 576 S2DE NP oe 80 300 eh see ee ee 
of Iptsatgonbrtsgent co ort cept et 4 5 ee memes Bets 79 64 55 1120 997 1,438 
PROTONtOMe ai acda) ne ee ee ee 3, 259 2,685 2,182 26,972 27,653 30, 465 
Trenton..... 127 59 95 333 398 505 
Walkerton coe eet aerene oe 62 49 60 236 263 314 
Wallaceburoaec a nee een eee 10 9 3 136 277 285 
Welland #004 e..20 5. eee hoes 30 12 48 869 1,068 1,869 
IWestOm. jer ae ee em aes Paws 194 224 3,036 3,274 1,873 
Win dsOreee t eceta iy ie ieee moet eat 241 161 131 9,305 8,911 13, 606 
IW GOdStOCICA(2) pean eee te 149 211. ¥ | eee irc ie 434 57 OS alice ae ee 
Manitoba... 2.908. tiotn are beoeotaree- 4,049 2824 1,927 8,446 9,582 10,875 
Brandon .vssne aoc weet ee 284 194 166 619 712 726 
Dauphin y.<th.s. nse eerste ee 19 22 14 282 362 384 
Flin: Plone. ses Sc ee One eee 54 71 37 137 143 164 
Portage lay erninio ae ee 88 61 51 339 399 417 
The Pasian had. cs cee aaah tmnt 164 101 47 199 245 243 
Winhipés Apensce son eee eee 3,440 2,010 1,612 6, 870 HPAI 8,941 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 3, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 



























































ate , Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Previous Previous Previ i 
(1) 2 1 revious Previous 
Sept. 3, fale 0 res “98 ae 3, Baa Regt 
, : ’ uly 5vU, vs . ; 
1968 1959 1958 et 1959 1958 
Beeewan EA Sas Dee aC ee ee 1,359 1,096 979 5,198 5,808 5,440 
poe Seer Laat rere or the Ratna etaaas"s A a 72 205 237 171 
SS SE Ee RIE ctr ene eae MR) feat (OT MR Yara iar Reyer 110 79 
INIDOEAE ASS 92 ke OR oe nee ie Rate Te eo hea 
Nort aBattletorGoen.cs-a sacs: 4. ne at a ae ve ne 
Pui ‘Alb 38 41 42 281 287 367 
ak later Sodloc Ron reer Cee a a ALA Ne 626 643 740 
Me cee Sete aitan sce saith e eg o.5 9 217 1,361 1,591 1 
2 2 A i a a ae 369 295 223 1,333 3 "299 
Swift Cur ) 1,360 1,299 
Se : TTT CMU Seu st eva pee areves eave 102 96 62 186 216 218 
hay BORAGE One DRE IC Scream te fos 20 85 122 120 
SORE OL ene anaes ae : 94 527 712 639 
Albers SSO SoSH bb dime taen st Dee eee 3,989 25682 3,079 11,592 12,794 12,816 
és plik BE) Meh OCS De a er Eee vi 1 15 142 192 328 
Calgary. o..c.eesccseseseses 1,011 928 1,128 3, 880 3,857 4,108 
BR ABs TR Aahclokt ee 206 331 207 
Ee onton EAE PE. ks Soot es ohsioth eee 1,475 Ie Page} 1,365 5, 533 6,511 6,309 
3 PONE ade ar Stays set nis vs cies 76 43 12 325 331 196 
Peres. ‘ Soe teas Wot Ore ome 193 140 198 567 618 709 
CINCTH Aten wee ected ee kn 183 140 173 536 491 485 
Ne Qer6 bl Deere hints aes oe ee a 109 118 150 403 463 474 
Ce Ree Sree ee AO iy Senior de tg 25 bis 25 a 34,650 35,975 47,516 
ss A, Sh ae See Scie aot rel oe : 647 744 1,500 
(CloTiiIea poe ob Saco ate aas oo OR tee if 6 33 590 575 1,380 
Cligana op raya) See Pye aN oe eat Se a ee 30 52 20 3: 342 "992 
Dawson Creek 29 18 5 fe 340 198 
Yell Grafh tthe. uti Great cau ae RIS 1 557 640 495 
ean ses Cons SE Te EPA AEST e 10 22 676 710 1,417 
LUM OOS memebers cna skere creretres foie Pps 13 438 485 688 
Kelowna eeu RUNG pT TO SR OE ENE 16 24 38 444 520 463 
Mo ce sro i ten rote baste eaeneas a 16 118 154 224 
Orie Galtier eer g seaiegs, 6 tele feces enna od Sse 7 556 587 VTE 
INITIATION Aah camece: laveheye te cheieue Suara eee 29 13 23 741 827 1, 867 
Delete fete ay, eke c ss 37 29 Z2 369 422 "345 
New Westminster 223 264 189 5,160 5,031 6,341 
pews - Oy ee eirae en eee AT 28 12 429 439 474 
ort TL erie: see Sere taste oa 18 31 36 711 907 1,191 
PPINCE) COOLEST, on wissen rch eine since s 85 70 74 Out 1,024 944 
reat oa dan ean 15 29 20 627 572 531 
iGUNS SOLIS Sa Reem Contin SIR ne 14 18 7 128 128 172 
Quesnel ion HITT ae EOS CIRO CS erCre Sains 4] Oran | teterste cette eke a 349 B52) Reese cans 
aire lta wee pein on tee oes sr ais 51 49 38 522 668 441 
ee 1 eh to SOIC. te hat ene cae 1,205 1,082 1,244 16,485 17,004 23,739 
SYMONE ems cee afejew'e st Fee = io oe Sk ose 54 18 24 460 539 561 
Victoria SS eb SEN Ca EIEIe Gee Ee, Gee 214 192 192 3,108 opus 3,510 
Wang ylaorec(an © ab pote S aonmeaaoe poe tus 80 27 194 247 164 
CORT ENE « 8 7 A aprecidto Come cteeeatn ccna een eae: 6 35,207 28,552 23,458 268,491 292,492 343, 742 
WEEMS. os OAS eee aero ere 16,741 14, 235 10,012 172,417 185,527 237,319 
IR@TILE' OS aspstete rato ate ee cor suse » eitetey exh 18, 466 14,317 13, 446 96,074 106, 965 106, 423 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(3) Figures not available for August 28, 1958 due to change in the local office area. 
TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 
Year PTO) Male) <| eunete || Swen) este | Oui? | Ee | een 
FLO Aare es oka sicher sistenerencucistie 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209, 394 277,417 175, 199 131,685 
NG eRe res ois cis iets, soe eyeyerelishe: © 953,576 642,726 310,850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142,116 
LO Greene oes ca nietcistane iis we ereseiee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68 , 522 252,783 379, 085 210,189 136, 400 
Tie ey 0 RR Cle nO Ente ornare 877, 704 586,780 290,924 59, 412 PN) eet) 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
[KOR Sh oe, aie Siero iciereere ANS 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
LOBSi(Simonths). . cece ree 552,301 357, 809 194, 542 34,199 127,679 186,316 117,383 86,774 
1959) (8 months)..........-.-- 659 , 332 441, 826 217,506 41,662 155, 609 223,723 144, 299 94,039 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


AUGUST 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated 
Average 
Provi Number of 
eS Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
Newioundlan Giiinc. ocean Ras PS OSE ene ee 3.0 
Prince: Edward: Island 2) ngaee cerca San Gene eee ee 0.6 
Nowa Scotial sire ices ate Sees seein 2 Skene Se ee Ee eee oe 
New (Bruns wicle. ceo caiee coro schist Delf 
C3 (2) ofc OMENS cee Ai en Ae a OP iar et REV Ake Wii eC RA os oo Beret 47.3 
Ontario; sync ceice cee wes teers nee old Fe Oe er eee 59.0 
Manitobansrect ioc t ae oe ho Se a ee eee 4.7 
DSaskatChe wanton acta docioen celeriac gn oe a ae 2.9 
Alberta occ 2h echo c Soe ee orca oo ee er ee ee (al 
British: Columbia tic cieecseve cose oe eae ee ee 18.2 
otal Canada: -Ausust1950 eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 154.7 
‘otal, Canada, Julyal059. eee ae. Cee ene coer ene 164.8 
MotalCanada, Aucustel QoSaeeecese coer ane oer eter PPB BD 


Weeks 
Paid 


12,522 
2,531 
29,957 
23, 842 
198, 801 
247,951 
19,799 
12,238 
25,741 
76,479 


649, 861 
724,975 
937,477 


257,210 
45,027 
565,754 
457,425 
3,937,417 
5,089,390 
369, 489 
229,657 
515, 247 
1,656, 538 


13,123,154 
14,531,393 
19,491, 443 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, AUGUST 31, 1959 








Duration on the Register (weeks) 














: Total 
Province and Sex 5 
eS Ee a meee | 58) | G12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | 
Canada tetas. oe ae 209, 966 
Male vee eae aca cee 132, 825 Not Available 
Wemale pie terese eee 77,141 
Excluding wees eae 192,743 | 58,498 | 24,012 | 34,401 | 20,174 | 15,817 | 11,300 
Prairie: Mipeeren ee see ael2on OOOm mea loOm me lije2lOmleoo, ooo almlOssoG 8,653 6,249 
Provinces eee 69,177 | 16,342 Ono len042 9,338 7,164 5,051 
Newfoundland............ 3,920 986 401 485 399 586 229 
Males ieee ce S36 850 334 366 300 503 167 
Memalew heroic. 784 136 67 119 99 83 62 
Prince Edward Island.... 729 181 65 180 90 62 36 
Malet naetenet cre. 434 110 44 119 46 32 18 
Hontales eee en 295 71 PAL 61 44 30 18 
Nova scotia=eer eee 9,205 2,401 862 1,597 es 976 682 
Male. Fait pee tee eee 2 6, 823 1,929 664 1,188 UCT 708 523 
GIA ye oenaei an ewe 2,382 472 198 409 341 268 159 
New Brunswick.......... 7, 25501) 918930 783 1,183 901 734 649 
Maletse. eee 5,185 ollie 595 827 568 494 499 
Ja es ey ans oelse 2,070 417 188 356 333 240 150 
Quebecxereoucter sy eee 61,391 | 18,815 | 6,919 | 9,742 | 7,152} 5,768} 4,073 
IG ees Waters bare 37,746 | 12,973 4,578 5,777 3,894 3,156 2,256 
Heme lee reece 23,645 5, 842 De seye ell 3,965 3,258 2,612 1,817 
Ontario eee ee 84,942 | 26,913 | 11,603 | 15,974 | 7,994) 5,626 | 4,055 
Mailer: o2) aie a ey 53,382 | 19,292 8,718 | 10,179 3, 822 2,656 1,878 
Biemmcile ae arene HL KO) |) 7 Marterstsy || ie eitliy || I) | BAC) || Dili 
Manitoba genie tere 5,299 
(Mine Wercrs tates eee Dae 
LNG oo coed 2,777 
Saskatchewan............ 3,606 
Malena 2 eee 1,743 Not Available 
iHemale ey aoe 1,863 
Alberta rete a ioe e eee 8,318 
Male. Seah, ome eae 4,994 
Hemalere 745s naeee 3,324 
British Columbia........ 25,301 7,272 | 3,379 | 5,240] 2,520] 2,065] 1,576 
Male. ct ae cee ite tee 16,860 | 5,489 | 2,286} 3,903 1,429 1,104 908 
IRV ewe Sau claacamsen 8,441 1,783 1,093 Woes 1,091 961 668 

















Percent- 


Over Postal 


16,094 
12,447 


3,249 
1,741 
1,508 


August 29, 
1958 
Total 
claimants 


294, 587 
208,738 
85, 849 


272,362 
195,290 
77,072 


6, 893 
5, 999 
894 


820 
538 
282 


19,546 
16, 858 
2,688 


9,645 
7,350 
2,295 


86,355 
59, 839 
26,516 


110, 883 
76,075 
34, 808 


7,967 
4,535 
3,432 


4,040 
2,127 
1,913 


10,218 
6,786 
3, 432 


38, 220 
28,631 
9,589 


ee ee ee Ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


AUGUST, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 


Total 
Disposed 


Entitled 


Not 
Entitled 


Pending 


Province 

Total* Initial Renewal 
INfeNsaitoxboVolleNCl, ..cnonceocuebosoness 2,468 935 1,533 
Prince Edward Island............. 242 163 9 
INIOARDSTOCIE Biiso au So caine aoe ae aie 3,729 2,181 1,548 

INIGiy LESAN AUG Soames Ano ano ameecateee 2,896 1,759 dis 
Quebecor ses seta dene 55 dees ac 28,060 17,009 11,051 
OntariOewe ee soe meee cscs 44 285 26, 845 17, 440 
Manito Daler omar. cian ate-ccven alc 2,263 1,547 716 
Daskabehewanwe tates. . ches os. = 1,495 1,008 487 
FAN Dera eee. teat stores, were ads 4,222 2,446 1,776 
British Columibiaesssneee scene... 12,779 7,735 5,044 
Total, Canada, August 1959... 102, 439 61,628 40,811 
Total, Canada, July 1959...... 122,278 71,642 50, 636 
Total, Canada, August 1958.... 139, 690 74,931 64,759 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 21,188. 


106,779 
118, 304 
140, 654 


90,159 
111, 836 


28, 818 


+ In addition, 22,002 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,710 were special requests not granted and 1,149 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,457 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee 
SSS 


End of: 





IPA aR 16 Sos qos ood awaoRe aooteeds Odsbe secon Sepamencuar,o sot 
EAR ee ec. tS cn ak Epo ale ol Gee Neng els mimein ales a 


HOG SI OCOD C LATS eR aie ona teers <aiere eietsc ators crereus tiene olghe. s/s 
NiO. GING ieee es oes Mere ct. ogee ecurrs crue wore 
COYELWGY BYENDS, «ree ais oo eee ages ae Re eee ee ea oe eae 


GTEANS = (eR, OER ROE 4S csi Cho ene acres neo 


Total 


4,024, 500 
3,989,000 
3,919,000 
4,134,000 
4,239,000 
4,248,000 
4,257,000 


4,265,000 
4,060, 000 
3, 987,000 
4,000, 000 
4,015,000 
4,024,000 


Employed Claimants 
3,798, 600 225,900 
3,768, 500 220, 500 
3,639, 600 279, 400 
3,523, 200 610, 800 
3,472,100 766, 900 
3, 452, 000 796,000 
3,471,900 785, 100 
3,550,000 715,000 
3,640, 800 419,200 
3,663, 500 323, 500 
3,717, 400 282, 600 
3,720, 400 294, 600 
3,728, 200 300, 800 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other | 
——— Total Food Shelter Clothing Household | Commodi- 














operation ties and 

Services 

1O54—Yieart we atk. eee aes 116.2 1I2F2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
ODD — IV CAT A: oe eect) 1. Le awe ont eee te ean 116.4 Pal 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956—Year........ 1h ieee: Laman (ovine. 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Mates al 120.9 
1957—Year..... en Heat, ota ere teGeaeee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
O58 Care Serre: Sarum ace See ee PAS A WPA AI 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
LG58 =O Cho beresrre dees sac eens 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 i Blt.) 
INOVEenl Dery... ae ee 126.3 PRP} 139.8 110.4 IPA 285 133 a1 
Mecemberper. 0 Peer. wees 126.2 12 2Ee 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 

L959 Jeri sieyaen stacker hor eereeetea eee He 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 US 133e4 
Rebrugiyecce cc etter Pare 12a ee 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Manel Meme hee ioe tein wee ree 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 BPS} 133.4 
April amen ig «yi iel srek eRe ee 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 TBS. 7 
May.... rs fee 125.6 1iSeo 141.0 109.7 12285 134.9 

June see aa IOs cs 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
Ulivi ee : cetigi lee MEE 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122i 130.4 
August........ Die Re ee 126.4 12025 141.9 109.7 122.6 i5eo 
September ina PA ed A Mody, Upseigat 122.4 142.0 109.8 12451) 15ee 
October... ee ee eee 128.0 ae? 142.4 110.5 OB} 7) 135.5 








TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1959 


(1949 = 100) 

















Total Other 
—_-_ ; House- | Commo- 
September| August |September Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 








Operation and 
~ 1958 1959 1959 ee 
@)iSt. Jobn’sa Nida sees see 112.5 116.0 114.9 112.8 EO) 104.5 109.7 12 (al 
Halifax. : PRINTER. (25 23h 126.4 126.3 116.5 133:.7 119.5 129.3 138.1 
Saint John.. ba Ue net 125 128.1 128.3 IDA 137.4 tent 124.1 142.2 
Montreal ein. fiche eee ee 126.1 126.9 127.8 127.8 144.7 104.9 119.9 135.9 
Ottawarnts ccs cce eee oe 15S 7 127.2 WAG) 121.4 147.1 112.8 120.9 137.0 
‘Lorontolste: crn eee aa ee 128.7 128.8 129.4 120.9 LOB ays 11306 122.8 136.9 
Winnipeg. J:8 2G. ae ee eo 2B. 123.4 123.9 118.7 132.4 116.2 119.8 3202 
Saskatoon-Regina............. 12320 12350) 124.2 12203 123.9 120.1 125.0 128.0 
Edmonton- Calgary ee, ee 121.8 122.8 124.0 OMe 124.6 118.1 126.1 132.1 
Vancouver.. MH oie Ge 126.0 WAT 128.3 eee 138.4 113.9 131.4 135.7 











N .B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page. 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 

















Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 























Monit ar veue Lockouts Duration in MansDaye Tf 
recente Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
on Near Lockouts Involved Man-Days gia a 

Time 

OB 56 8 ak ASR ee a ae eee 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 

TRS, coe jie doce Se ee 149 159 60,090 1,875,400 0.18 

1956. 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 Odd 

Oo} ee ie 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 

OD Gwe reat ART thee Oe 251 260 107,497 2,879, 120 0.24 

ODS OOP LOM DOM eee «| eet ues ite ok be se 26 56 48,444 491,280 0.49 

October eee cee eee ee 8. 19 48 41,537 857,290 0.85 
November...... EASA MEE Rcd eh 28 49 26, 898 281,525 Or2 

ID yeteevialaysie: PE wee Cee reiree e 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 

SGpOmanuaryiee as... Ah oe tad A eae 14 38 13,739 158, 730 0.16 

Hebruarys see. he dda ee ee 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 

IEE ec he cet ge ee eee 16 31 20,973 95,430 0.10 

INOS oa Se cer ly Ee eee ee 2, 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 

INIA. Sa oa, 0 ee ee eee E 20 32 5,359 60,825 0.06 

ANDI, he ee Nap ee Se OR 30 43 8,432 57,320 0.06 

ABA, as Sete, 2 ee ee Ae 26 42 41,417 685, 505 0.65 

SANTTGATTOLG. os bed eco ies) oto Giegel sean rain 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 

BEMUOMIDOn wee mak sas es ok kine 0s ob: 15 33 30,076 282,490 0227, 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SEPTEMBER 1959, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SEPTEMBER 1959, BY JURISDICTION 



































(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Strikes Man- Strikes ro 
= Workers my Baisln Workers Man- 
Industry pee Involved Days Jurisdiction ane Involved Days 
f Newfoundland.......... — _- — 
JbyNeFeA YE. yo ee deen eae 2 25,020 225,120 Pirines Bdward leland. = = < 
Fishing.............-... = 3 wat “Nova Scaaate tet. 2 110 355 
Mining.. 1 143 3,000 New Brunswick......... — — _ 
Manufacturing........... 18 4,323 49,065 Quebecs Set aeeesrcnacs 8 DS 240 19, 375 
Construction.:.........-. Th 402 4,550 Sei ee 5 eraagA 9 2,393 32,065 
: ATO A tee nee — — -- 
Transportation, hence - re ap Mas Rt Gh owen ee. Ee 1 141 2,960 
Publie wtilities:=:.:...-- 1 84 250 ‘Albeftar ee ee Me = 
BIA Wereeditvats c= area eo 2 30 155 British Columbia...... 6 95,192 | 227,735 
OMICS iris bac sie «i 4 2 74 350 itaalewalls sancs va coeedo oe — —— -- 
All industries....... 33 30,076 282,490 All jurisdictions. .... 33 30,076 282.490 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1959 





(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
oe ay ; Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union Workers ie ~ 
— Involved Septem- | Accu- an Result 
Location ber mulated Dara 
Loceine— : : 
Logging and Sawmill Woodworkers, various locals 25,000 | 225,000 |1,369,000 July 6 |Wages~ Wage increases 
Operations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 14 Jof 10¢ an hour effective 
Coastal and Lower June 15, 1959; 10¢ effect- 
Mainland, B.C. ive June 15, 1960 plus an 
additional 10¢ for jour- 
neymen tradesmen effec- 
tive June 15, 1959; job 
evaluation plan to be set 
up for plywood mills. 
Mininc— ; 
Marmoraton Mining Co., Steelworkers Loc. 4854 143 3,000 9,510 | July 15 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Marmora, Ont. (APL-CIO/CL@) hk ge |- = ee | | | Pee eee 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— er 
Fry-Cadbury, Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 600 12,600 21,300 | Aug. 11 |Wages, seniority~ 
Montreal, Que. (GLC) hoc’ ea ue 0) ie aia ee eee pias | aaa iia | oes acniaee: 
Textile Products— 
Dominion Textile Company,|Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 1,500 4,500 4,500 | Sept. 28 |Wages~ 
Magog, Que. Poe wie. tle Ciere 
Clothing (Textile and Fur) . : 
CanaDay Apparel, United Garment Wkrs. Loc. 141 2,960 4,805 | Aug. 14 |Wages for time and piece 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 396 (AFL-CIO/CLC) societies ees |WODKCIS—~, 
Paper Products— 
Bathurst Containers, Woodworkers Loc. 2-242 175 175 175 | Sept. 29 |Wages in transfer to 
Port Whitby, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 29 |higher paid job~Tem- 
porary settlement, re- 
turn of workers. 
Tron and Steel Products— 
John Inglis, Steelworkers Loc. 2900 685 14,385 38,360 | July 14 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (APL-CIO/CLO) 20 ©? Warli. cduee- coil eieat 025) cea na ana eet ey 
American Standard Auto Wkrs. Loe. 195 177 Syarliley 6,190 | Aug. 12 |Wages, supplementary 
Products, (AR L-CIO/CLG)-@ Waist a. Bree «| Mnehouts! ont age Seen unemployment benefits, 
Windsor, Ont. other changes~ 
Standard Tube and T.I. Auto Wkrs. Loc. 636 395 3,950 3,950 | Sept. 17 |Wages, other issues~ 
Woodstock, Ont. (ANTL-CIO/CLC) a rll oe te hg) ee ee eee Meee Att 
Transportation Equipment— 
Champion Spark Plug of Auto Wkrs. Loe. 195 233 930 930 | Sept. 10 |Disciplining of two work- 
of Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 16 |men~ Return of workers. 
Windsor, Ont. 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Auto Wkrs. Loc. 397 117 935 9,810 | May 21 |Wages~Three year con- 
Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 14 |tract with increase of 2¢ 
Brantford, Ont. the first year; 3¢ the 
second year; 33¢ the 
third year. 7% increase 
for piece workers. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Clayburn-Harbison, Brick, Clay Wkrs. Loc. 629 102 2,140 3,875 | Aug. 13 |Wages, vacations~ 
Abbotsford, Kilgard and (ABL-C1O/CLC) © 2590 SAcey pete ee tt Bh Pr wad ees Saree 
Vancouver, B.C. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Windsor Sheet Metal Sheet Metal Wkrs. Loc. 235, 125 250 4,400 | July 28 |Wages~20¢ an hour in- 
Contractors, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sept. 3 |crease retroactive to 
Windsor, Ont. Aug. 1, 1959, a further 25¢ 
spread over the inter- 
vening period to April 
30, 1961. 
Electrical Contractors Bro. Electrical Wkrs. Loc. 185 3,885 3,885 | Sept. 4 |Wages~ 


Association, 
Windsor and Essex County. 
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773 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only & Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided overleaf) 


v 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GazErte, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


Between October and November employment fell seasonally by an esti- 
mated 102,000 to 5,951,000. Male workers accounted for virtually all of 
the decrease, and 60 per cent of it was in agriculture. Total employment was 
still about 3 per cent higher than last year, all regions and both sexes sharing 
in the greater volume of job opportunities. 

The seasonal downturn in non-farm industries was accentuated by steel 
shortages and a severe and early winter, with the result that non-farm employ- 
ment decreased by 41,000, about double the normal amount. The effect of 
steel shortages was largely confined to Ontario. A lack of component parts 
resulted in the layoff of more than 15,000 workers during October and the 
first half of November, and a further 5,000 or more in the last half of the 
month. These layoffs occurred mainly in the motor vehicle manufacturing 
centres of Ontario. In the western provinces, early November storms accelerated 
the seasonal decline in activity, particularly in construction. 

Apart from these unusual developments, output and employment generally 
compared favourably with last year. In manufacturing employment, the margin 
over the year was still 3 per cent, more than enough to offset losses incurred 
during the recession. Current figures on industrial distribution are not yet 
available, but data for the third quarter indicate some gains in almost all 
industry groups. Iron and steel products were up 13 per cent and there 
were gains of more than 5 per cent in rubber products, motor vehicles and 
parts, non-ferrous metal products and non-metallic mineral products. 

The list of persistently weak industries has become shorter since mid- 
summer. In addition to motor vehicles and ali of the iron and steel product 
groups, industries in which employment has taken a definite upturn in recent 
months include aluminum, rubber, and pulp and paper. After a sharp drop 
last spring, aircraft manufacturing has shown a further moderate decline; 
shipbuilding, railway rolling stock, and heavy electrical apparatus have also 
shown little improvement. 

The continued expansion of trade and services has been a major factor 
in the improved employment picture over the year. These industries along with 
manufacturing account for almost all of the increase in employment over the 
year and trade and services alone were almost entirely responsible for the 
rise over pre-recession levels. 

During the period from July to October, construction employment was 
well ahead of last year, partly as a result of the stimulus provided by the 
mortgage lending program of CMHC. Between mid-October and mid-November, 
however, employment in the industry decreased much more than it did in the 
same period of the last five years, with the result that the year-to-year gain 
of previous months was almost eliminated. Reports and statistics of the 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA 
1957 — 58 — 59 
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National Employment Service indicate 
that this sharp decline continued during 
the last half of the month. In most areas 
a decline in residential construction was 
given as a primary cause for the heavy 
layoffs in this industry. 

The layoffs in construction and 
manufacturing during November were 
partly reflected in the mid-month unem- 
ployment estimates. At that time the 
number without jobs and seeking work 
was estimated to be 296,000. This repre- 
sented 4.7 per cent of the labour force 
compared with 3.8 per cent in October 
and 5.9 per cent in November of last 
year. There were in addition some 21,000 
on temporary layoff, an increase of 7,000 
from the previous month. The number of 
workers on short time (49,000) was not 
appreciably different from either last 
month or last year. 

All of the additional job seekers in 
November were men, and two thirds of 


nee srt poy apie si welt ieee fall 
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them came from the manufacturing and 
1957 


construction industries. About half of 
the increase was in Ontario; in this region 
and in the western provinces the job-seeker total, which had been substantially 
below a year earlier, was, in November, at about the same level. 

The number of job seekers was not only less than last year, but job 
seekers had been out of work for shorter periods. On average, job seekers 
had been looking for work for three months in November, compared with 
three and a half months last year. An estimated 129,000 persons or 44 
per cent of the total had been seeking work for less than one month; last 
year at the same time 120,000 persons or 33 per cent of the total had been 
seeking work for less than one month. This year 35 per cent had been seeking 
work for one to three months, and 21 per cent for four months or more. The 
comparable figures for November 1958 were 40 per cent and 27 per cent. 





The Local Employment Picture, 1959 


Local labour markets reflected, in varying degrees, the general employment 
upturn in 1959. In all but five industrial centres for which data are available, 
employment was higher than last year, and in about half it had fully recovered 
to pre-recession levels. In all of these areas job vacancies at National Employ- 
ment Service offices were more numerous than last year, and unemployment 
was substantially down. Smaller areas generally reported an improvement 
over 1958 although some deterioration was evident in November. 

The greater degree of balance over 1958 between the demand for labour 
and the available supply is shown in the table on page 1235. At the end of 
November there were 11 fewer areas with a substantial surplus of labour than 
a year earlier. As might be expected, the larger, predominantly industrial 
centres have fared better than the smaller and largely agricultural areas. 
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What was true for November was also generally true for the year as a 
whole (see table below). This year, 74 of the 110 areas were classified in 
the balanced labour demand-supply category for four months or more, a gain 
of 35 from the previous year and the same number as in 1957. The number with 
heavy unemployment for five months or more fell to 30 areas from 50 in the 
previous year. In considering these tabulations, it should be kept in mind 
that it is customary for many of the smaller areas, where seasonal industries 
predominate, to have high rates of unemployment for about half of the year. 
Most of the more industrialized areas (see table) experienced substantial labour 
surpluses for shorter periods, although there was considerable variation from 
area to area in both 1958 and 1959. 


39 Labour Market Areas with Number of Months! in Each Category, 
1958 and 1959 


Substantial Surplus Moderate Surplus Balance 
1959 1958 L959 or 1958 1959 1958 
Sh Mita) aT yee ae Rees Fares re 
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(1) First eleven months. 
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Of the 38 major urban areas for which employment indexes are published 
by DBS, only five failed to show higher levels of employment in September 
1959 than in the previous year. The recovery rates were well above the 
national average in Edmonton, Quebec, Calgary, Kitchener, Saint John, Hamil- 
ton, St. John’s, and Sudbury, with increases ranging from 6.4 per cent to 22.4 
per cent. A strike at the International Nickel Company was largely responsible 
for the low level of reported employment in the Sudbury area in September 
1958. The improvement in the employment situation in the Hamilton area 
resulted from stepped-up activity in the steel industry, which has been producing 
at capacity through most of the year; the 12-per-cent rise in total industrial 
employment in this area was more than enough to recoup the losses of 1958. 
In St. John’s, Nfld., and Saint John, N.B., increased construction activity was 
the dominant reason for the rapid rates of expansion. The improvement in 
the local employment situation in the Quebec City area was fairly widespread, 
all major industries sharing in the employment expansion; manufacturing em- 
ployment showed a marked increase, partly because a strike was in progress 
at the shipyards last year. An employment advance of more than 7 per cent 
occurred in the Trois Riviéres area, bringing the total above the pre-recession 
peak. Most of the improvement occurred in manufacturing, which had declined 
fairly sharply during the recession. 


Employment gains ranging from 2.9 per cent to 5.9 per cent occurred 
in London, Sherbrooke, Brantford, Winnipeg, Peterborough, Oshawa, Sarnia, 
Shawinigan Falls, and Guelph. All of these labour market areas registered 
production and employment increases in manufacturing. Employment in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles and iron and steel products made a particularly 
strong recovery in some areas in Ontario. 


Employment expanded at rates that were slightly lower than the national 
average in Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa-Hull, Moncton, Toronto, Vancouver and 
Victoria. Only three labour market areas registered employment declines over 
the year. Niagara Falls registered a fairly sharp employment decline in the 
construction and canning industries; Fort William-Port Arthur was affected 
by layoffs at the shipyards and bus plant; and Kingston experienced a number 
of small layoffs in certain parts of manufacturing. Employment in Niagara 
Falls was sharply lower than in 1957, a time when construction of the Hydro 
Electric Power project contributed towards a very high level of construction 
employment. In Sydney, N.S., and Timmins, Ont., the employment indexes 
in September were the same as the year before, but there have since been 
clear indications of an improvement. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 
WINDSOR 





oe 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





JOLIETTE Pies 
OSHAWA 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 





DAUPHIN 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 

PRINCE 
GEORGE- 
QUESNEL 

ST. STEPHEN <— 


<-- 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





<i 


<— | BRACEBRIDGE 





MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


APPROXIMATE 


BALANCE 
Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
HALIFAX 
HAMILTON 
QUEBEC-LEVIS 
ST. JOHN’S 


Vancouver-New Westminster 


Brantford 

ornwall 

CORNER-BROOK <— 

FARNHAM-GRANBY <— 

FORT WILLIAM- 
PORT ARTHUR 

KINGSTON 

Lac St. Jean 

MONCTON 

New Glasgow 

NIAGARA 
PENINSULA 

Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val d’Or 

SAINT JOHN 

SARNIA 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE <— 

Trois Rivieres 

Victoria 


Barrie 
CHATHAM 
CHARLOTTETOWN 
LETHBRIDGE 
PRINCE ALBERT 
RED DEER 
RIVIERE DU LOUP 
SASKATOON 
Thetford-Megantic— 
St. Georges 
YORKTON 


Tot 


n 


BATHURST 

BEAUHARNOIS 

BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 


Brampton 
Bridgewater 
CAMPBELLTON 
CHILLIWACK 
CRANBROOK 
DAWSON CREEK 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
FREDERICTON 
GASPE. 
GODERICH 
KAMLOOPS 
KENTVILLE 
LINDSAY 
MONTMAGNY 
Newcastle 
NORTH BAY 
Okanagan Valley 
OWEN SOUND 
PEMBROKE 
Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE 


doc daeimelalnprieh tas 1 1 Slee eh 


Rimouski 

Ste Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 


SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL-NELSON 
TRURO 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
WEYBURN 
WOODSTOCK 
YARMOUTH 


Mt tt 


Mt 


Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 








Guelph 
Kitchener 
London 
Sudbury 
Sydney 








Brandon 

Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Regina 


Central 
Vancouver 
Island 

Drumheller 

Edmundston 

Galt 

Grand Falls 

Kitimat 

Lachute- 

Ste Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Sault Ste Marie 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 

Tillsonburg 





—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, November issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
RIC Clee TRENDS NLL TIC Employment in the Atlantic region 
regrow ye was estimated at 514,000 in mid-Novem- 


ber, some 16,000 lower than in the 
previous month but 19,000 higher than 
a year ago. Most of the employment 
decline between mid-October and mid- 

November can be attributed to seasonal 
$50,000 With Jobs ~ | curtailment of farm operations. Non- 
ce RY ADAG ments | farm employment changed very little 
over the month but seasonal layoffs were 
becoming fairly widespread towards the 
With Jobs: 3 end of November as construction, log- 
i ae tee eae) ee ging and fishing slackened in most parts 
of the region. Apart from the Halifax 
eos) ie shipyards, which released 225 workers 
ty Aafia ny «(eat aimee Vhamenanae ie during the month, there were no heavy 
oe taasyie >" Wess layoffs of a non-seasonal character in 
manufacturing. 

The general economic picture appeared to be brighter than in November 
of last year. Among the leading industries reporting year-to-year employment 
gains, the trade and service industries showed the most noticeable advances. 
In manufacturing, pulp and paper mills and iron and steel plants were more 
active than a year ago but shipyard activity declined over the year. 

The increase in unemployment during the month was fairly widespread. 
Of the 21 areas in the region, 15 were reclassified to categories denoting higher 
unemployment. At the end of November the area classification was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (6); in moderate 
surplus, 07 (15)5 ine balance. 3.0000. 
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Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Manufac- 
turing employment was about 9 per cent lower than a year ago: further layoffs 
occurred at the Halifax shipyards during the month, reducing shipyard employ- 
ment to the lowest level in several years, and the local pulp mill has not 
reopened since the end of October, when 85 workers were laid off. The 
manufacturing decline was more than offset, however, by advances in other 
industries. Construction, and house-building in particular, was a major source 
of strength in 1959. There were 20 per cent more housing starts during the 
first nine months of the year than in the same period the previous year. 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A seasonal 
slowdown in construction activity resulted in a moderate rise in unemployment. 
Construction employment was still much higher than a year ago but the 
improvement was not expected to be maintained throughout the winter season 
as many larger projects were nearing completion. Manufacturing and trade 
continued to show more strength than last year. 
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CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS 






































Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 
November ; November | November | November | November | November 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitanemen. de. ht vee e eee ec 1 3 7 7 4 2 
Na Ores tiialiente- cre yreces Te tee ee 2 7 19 ili 5 2 
MajormAgericulourale scene deisaace acess: a ~ 10 10 4 4 
VETIIO legen a Reet ae Feather cater tera, ona 4 8 40 34 14 16 
Motalsy Aye ater hese 7 18 76 68 27 24 











Corner Brook (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Pulpwood logging and construction declined seasonally during the month. 
Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
increase in unemployment was about normal for this time of year. Employment 
conditions in the area showed some improvement over a year ago as a result 
of increased activity in construction and forestry and a slightly higher manu- 
facturing level, except in textiles and wood products. 

Saint John (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Industrial employment this fall was almost 10 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, with increases in all major industries and particularly in construction, 
where employment was one third higher than last year. Unemployment in 
November was about one fifth lower than in November 1958; the increase 
this month was just sufficient to reach the moderate surplus classification. 
Charlottetown, Summerside, Kentville, Truro, Yarmouth, Bathurst, Campbell- 
ton, Fredericton and Woodstock (major agricultural and minor) were reclas- 
sified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


St. Stephen (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


The seasonal employment decline in the Quebec region between October 
and November was not only less than in any other region of Canada but was 
markedly less than in the corresponding period of the past two years. In 
November, the number of persons with jobs was estimated at 1,665,000, some 
8,000 fewer than in October but 60,000 more than a year earlier. ‘The 
number of women with jobs increased slightly more than the 1953-58 average 
for this month, while among male workers the decline in jobs was about 20 
per cent less than the average. 

Completion of farm operations accounted for the seasonal decline. A 
partially offsetting increase occurred in non-agricultural employment, with 
most industrial components contributing to this rise. 

Pulpwood logging reached a peak during the month and employment was 
higher than a year earlier; lumber production was also up over the year. 
In the mining industry seasonal declines continued, but here also employment 
levels were above those of 1958. Employment in the trade, finance and 
service industries continued well above the previous year’s level. 
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In manufacturing, employment was 
aetna st markedly higher than last year in most 
——— riginol dota = == Seosonclly adjusted areas. One exception was the tobacco 
eis ee industry, where employment has been 
1,750,000 | a | reduced by the introduction of labour- 
1700000 fel ; saving devices. The strike at the Dom- 
jee ie. inion Textile plant at Magog resulted in 
1,700,000 ee , several layoffs, the biggest of which 
Sey, eiariaey é aN its WA ha  e occurred at Sherbrooke, where some 350 
Bo Re workers were affected. There were sea- 
Rusia Pea earn Od By PD a sonal staff reductions in the clothing 
With Jobs: industry, which has enjoyed a fairly busy 
SO i IA TN ay Fee season. Employment in the construction 
1400,000| zene == ==" a industry held up fairly well for the time 
: a, | of year in spite of the termination of some 
road-building projects. 



































1,300,000} ————_— 


OT Unemployment rose moderately in 
the region and eight labour market areas 
were reclassified to the labour surplus category during the month. At the end 
of November the classification of 24 areas in the region was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (5); in moderate surplus, 
21 AGL 72) aie Dalance a7). 





Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Industrial employment this 
fall was some 23 per cent higher than a year ago and only fractionally below 
the level of 1957. Higher production levels were reached in the clothing 
industry and in iron and steel. The railway rolling stock industry has recovered 
sharply during the year, mainly reflecting renewed production at Canadian Car 
Company Limited. In the construction industry, employment this fall was 
higher than in either 1958 or 1957. The number of houses under construction 
at the end of October was close to last year’s figure, although the number of 
housing starts in the month fell considerably. 


Quebec (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. This autumn 
manufacturing employment in this area showed an advance of some 3 per 
cent over last year, with gains in wood products industries. Employment in 
the leather industry was close to the previous year’s level but secondary textile 
plants were less active than a year earlier. The biggest improvement in 
industrial employment occurred in the trade sector, where employment was 
4.5 per cent higher than last year’s corresponding figure. In November, 
seasonal staff reductions, especially in the leather and construction industries, 
were mainly responsible for the reclassification of the area. 


Sorel (minor) remained in Group 2. Employment conditions were markedly 
better than a year earlier; the number of NES registrations in November showed 
a decrease of some 55 per cent. An unusually active year for both residential 
and non-residential construction was one of the contributing factors; another 
was a general strengthening in manufacturing, especially in shipbuilding and 
in the resumption of operations at the Quebec Iron and Titanium Company. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment declined and unem- 
ployment rose more than seasonally in it Ra oan we 
Ontario between October and November. —— 
In this period, the number of persons 
with jobs fell by 30,000 to an estimated peste 
2,212,000, a greater drop than in the | 220 
past two years. About 40 per cent of en 
this decline was in farming employment. | 
Total employment was close to 3 per sone eae eines 


cent higher than a year earlier. CASO oe 
Layoffs due to shortages of steel | 7 yoo —/ 


2, 100,000; 
were partly responsible for the sharp 2,050,000 - 


employment decline during November. pi Re cciwe 
More than 12,000 workers were laid off 2,000,000) — : 
temporarily during October for this rea- | (73333 
son, and at least 3,000 more were released MPR TRAE (an er rte 
in the first half of November. Almost i ae 1959 
all of these were in the automobile and - 
parts industries in Oshawa, St. Catharines and Windsor. Steel shortages had 
relatively little effect on production in other industries. It was generally 
expected that most automobile workers would be back at work before Christmas. 
Apart from the temporary delay in motor vehicle production, buoyant 
levels of output and employment have prevailed in southern Ontario. At last 
report employment was higher than last year in all ten areas for which data 
are tabulated, and higher than in 1957 in all but two areas—St. Catharines 
and Windsor. Employment in the manufacture of motor vehicles and iron 
and steel products showed particularly strong recovery. Slackness persisted 
in the heavy electrical machinery, railway rolling stock and shipbuilding 
industries. 















































In northern Ontario employment levels were also reported to be greatly 
improved over last year; pulp cutting programs were much larger than 
those of last season and most other industries were operating at high levels. 

Layoffs of construction workers were fairly heavy, particularly in the last 
half of the month. In a few areas these layoffs were attributed mainly to 
shortages of steel; other localities reported a sharp drop in residential con- 
struction because of a shortage of mortgage money. 

The regional unemployment level, which had been substantially lower 
than the previous year, was almost as high in November as a year earlier. 
Half of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month to 
categories denoting increased unemployment. The classification of all areas at 
the end of November was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 2 (3); in moderate surplus, 20 (19); in balance, 12 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment was slightly higher 
this fall than a year earlier in spite of the heavy losses in aircraft manufacturing. 
During November there were sharp cutbacks by some residential construction 
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contractors and layofis in the manufacture of agricultural implements; these 
contributed to a somewhat larger-than-usual increase in unemployment. 


Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Until 
November, employment in this area was higher than last year but still down 
7 per cent from two years ago. During November a shortage of automobile 
components resulted in the layoff of some 5,400 workers. This number would 
have been much larger but for the fact that the Ford plant had enough steel 
to operate with only a moderate slowdown. House-building activity was reduced 
sharply owing to a shortage of mortgage money. Registrations at NES offices 
in the area at the end of the month were about 9 per cent higher than last 
year. 

Hamilton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment in this area was still considerably lower than last year. Seasonal 
layoffs during the month were accentuated by temporary and indefinite layoffs 
in railway rolling stock, motor vehicles and textiles. 


Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. More 
than 10,000 workers were still on temporary layoff in the area. Most of these 
were scheduled to return to work in mid-December. Shortages of skilled metal 
tradesmen and engineers continued in the area, and additional demands were 
expected when automobile production resumes. 


Fourteen other labour market areas in the region were reclassified from 


the balance category (Group 3) to the moderate labour surplus category 
(Group 2). 


PRAIRIE 


: The seasonal decline in employment 
pig Cote maka a oe continued in the Prairie region, where 
acae5 melauahyadioets the number with jobs was estimated to 
total 1,032,000 in November. This was 
31,000 higher than a year earlier. The 
decline of 33,000 from October was 
divided almost equally between agricul- 
ture and non-agricultural industries. The 
decline in farm jobs was smaller than 
usual, due partly to some sporadic har- 
vesting that took place in scattered parts 
of the region. 
Pine Non-farm employment declined 
fd apy, se tae somewhat more than seasonally with the 
imo ooo EZ eagle st eS change distributed among most industries. 
Construction, which recorded the largest 
change, was hampered by a period of 
extremely severe weather at the middle 
of the month. Housing starts showed a sharp drop in October from the very 
high year-earlier level, especially in the western part of the region. In centres 
of 5,000 and over, the number of units under construction at the end of the 
month varied from 35 per cent higher than a year earlier in Manitoba to 5 
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per cent lower in Alberta. For the first ten months of 1959 housing starts 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba were about 10 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1958; but in Alberta, about 15 per cent lower. 


Employment in forestry and transportation dropped in November, although 
the change in forestry was not as large as the year before. Railway track 
maintenance crews were reduced and registrations of truck, taxi, and tractor 
drivers at the National Employment Service offices in the larger centres were 
about double the month-earlier total. 


Unemployment increased during the month throughout the region, affect- 
ing the classification of twelve labour market areas. The classification of the 20 
areas at the end of November was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 2 (1); in moderate surplus, 10 (11); in balance, 8 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary and Edmonton (metropolitan) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2 as a result of continuing seasonal declines, chiefly in construction and related 
industries producing cement, concrete blocks, sashes and doors, and other 
building supplies. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Manufacturing employment 
held fairly steady during the month as between-season layoffs in clothing 
manufacture and weakness in structural steel fabrication plants were largely 
offset by high levels of activity in meat packing and farm machinery manu- 
facturing. Construction employment declined seasonally but residential con- 
struction held up fairly well, moderating the change. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2 due to seasonal layoffs in most industries. Drying of damp grain 
from the prairies provided work for about 150 men. 


Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Yorkton, Lethbridge, Red Deer (major agricultural), 
Weyburn and Dawson Creek (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2; Dauphin (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1; and Portage La 
Prairie (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. In these areas 
the usual seasonal influences were accentuated by a spell of very severe weather 
at mid-month, depressing employment levels in nearly all industries and 
particularly in agriculture and construction. The same seasonal factors increased 
employment in coal mining. At Lethbridge layoffs occurred as canning fac- 
tories processing irrigation crops completed their production schedules. At 
Saskatoon, a layofi involving more than 200 men occurred when the potash 
mine east of the city discontinued operations for an indeterminate period, to 
permit reinforcement of the shaft wall. 


PACIFIC 


Employment went down more than seasonally in British Columbia, non- 
agricultural industries accounting for most of the change. In November esti- 
mated employment totalled 528,000, down by 15,000 from October but 10,000 
higher than a year earlier. Some contraction occurred in the farm work force 
as the relatively inactive winter period began. 

Generally high levels of employment continued in forestry. Output of pulp 
and paper remained at the high levels of the past summer, and production rates 
for paperboard and other pulpwood products also were favourable. Lumber- 
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ing and sawmilling on the coast and on 

ie ba Acer es ne se ae Vancouver Island was steady but in both 
Secronully alfosted the northern and southern interior areas, 

| continued wet weather softened logging 

roads, resulting in interrupted operations 








575,000 


550/000 | ae Noe ee fe — in some mills. Improved road conditions 
he ae up pe and renewed supplies of logs enabled 
mills in some areas to resume production 


_ Persons ss =O A, | at the end of the month. Some weaken- 


525,000 |-—__f—- 
500;000)|—— = 











525,000 | ——fex Ss —|— ecfus, ing in both prices and demand for lumber 
ee Has 2 “—|_~|_ and shingles was evident, but as yet few 
mills showed any effect of this. 
With Jobs: 


| 475,000 | 
Be Od ee Now Age lee eee Construction activity contracted dur- 
500,000 | 7 | ing the month due to seasonal factors 
oe : and to lower levels of house-building. 
! | ae | Housing starts in the first 10 months of 
ia Avs 828 | this year in centres of 5,000 and over 
co © ie were down 20 per cent from the same 
period of 1958, and for October the year-to-year decline amounted to about 
40 per cent. Units under construction at October 31 were down 23 per cent 
from a year earlier. As a result of the change in housebuilding some uncertainty 
developed in laminating plants, sash and door factories and other suppliers 

for the industry. 

In other industries, shipyards laid off more men and a number of fish, 
fruit, and vegetable processers completed seasonal production and released 
staff. Oil drilling, on the other hand, was at double the year-earlier levels and 
14 per cent higher than a month earlier, and aluminum production at Kitimat 
was again stepped up during the month. 


Five areas were reclassified during the month as unemployment rose in 
all 11 of the labour market areas. At the end of November the classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (3); 
in moderate surplus, 8 (6); in balance, 2 (2). 


























Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) and Victoria (major industrial) 
remained in Group 2. Seasonal declines, shared by almost all industries, con- 
tributed to a 23-per-cent rise over the month in registrations for employment at 
the local offices of the National Employment Service. The most noticeable 
weaknesses were in shipyards and in construction, the decline in the latter 
being attributable mainly to weakness in house-building. Increased shipments 
of lumber improved waterfront activity over the month, and lumber truckers 
were also busy. Other transportation slackened seasonally. 

Chilliwack, Cranbrook, Kamloops and Trail-Nelson (minor) were reclassified 
from Group 3 to Group 2. Employment declined in fish, fruit and vegetable 
canneries, in packing plants, and on construction sites. Heavy snowfalls at 
mid-month curtailed logging and some sawmills reduced operations. 

Prince George-Quesnel (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Logging and sawmilling were slowed by weather conditions but some men 
were able to go back to work late in the month when the ground was hardened 
by frost. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 14, 1959) 











Percentage Change 





From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour. force (a) ......i00..5650s Nov. 14 6, 247, 000 — 0.7 + 1.8 
PETSONSWItINIOOSS. 02.5 c sks hook ew es cakes Nov. 14 5, 951, 000 ec a Ost 
PA PICTINLULE Comets aeons om oicls cities wrens? Nov. 14 637, 000 — 8.7 —- 2.3 
IN Oe Ate ure weet Pe 5, «a a aceer: Nov. 14 5, 314, 000 — 0.8 + 3.8 
PA AICLS VWVOE KC ROMER rete eer oh serike tea ccc kc ee Nov. 14 4,842,000 — 1.6 + 3.8 
Usually work 35 hours or more.........+4: Nov. 14 5, 544, 000 =e + 2.3 
AG AWOLK oo HOUTS/O1 MOGs. ..a<c0 ad. os Nov. 14 4,496,000(c)| +23.9(d)} + 3.0(c) 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover..| Nov. 14 72,000 + 7.5 = FST 
TOTOULNET TL CASON Sains can elects inchs Nov. 14 955, 000(c)| —50.6(d)| — 0.38(ce) 
Not at work due to temporary layoff....| Nov. 14 21,000 +50.0 + 16.7 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... Nov. 14 407, 000 — 1.2 + 14.3 
Without jobs and seeking work............... Nov. 14 296, 000 +24.9 — 18.0 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PG LAYUUT CU Ee ie oe eo Se ek et ag Nov. 12 35, 000 +33.6 — 16.7 

CVC eG ae reer. Petty te Bee Pelee age ees Nov. 12 100, 400 +26.6 — 17.4 

COTIEATAG See ee ree te NO, ene oad | UN EM Nov. 12 124, 500 +29.1 — 6.9 

EVA Ou Bee Cake. tri ees Mata « dates Nov. 12 48,700 +52.7 — 5.8 

JEAN b VOLS ah Oe LON AA ee a coe Nov. 12 47,000 +27.4 — 6.0 

EHOpa alLlWPeoiOnsuee te aeiok feet le ey: Nov. 12 355, 600 +31.4 — 10.9 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Pia sce, BEAN iii, eka O RI. 278 oh e ey, 2, Oct. dl 250, 583 +24.3 — 22.5 
Amount of benefit: payments?. ...4...s0nee . «20 October $13, 765, 753 +02.9 — 32.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... September oes + 0.9 7 aa 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... September B52 + 1.5 + 2.5 
BEAST Cay: Ale) eRe ek Re Ny oy atte Dr ley oe anal 1st 9mos./59 85, 355 — — 14.8 

Destined to the labour force................|Ist 9mos./59 43, 943 _ — 16.2 

Strikes and Lockouts 
SET KeS ANG lOCKOUbE on. ccknehe Nesoke ahr oie November 18 —37.9 — 68.3 
ING Ol WOPKersunvolVedss centers terete November 4,392 —38.2 — 83.7 
reat os aT 1 ATC) 2 V6 ee a ree November 59,741 —10.9 — 78.8 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries........... September $74. 36 + 1.3 + 5.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... September $1.72 + 1.2 + 4.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... September 41.2 + 0.5 + 1.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. September $71.14 + 2.3 + 6.3 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........]| September 128.3 + 0.2 + 1.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| September 134.1 + 1.7 +» Se 
Motalelaooursin con cae een nes $000, 000} September 1552 + 2.1 + 8.2 
Industrial Production 

Total staverace.1 9497-100 aye keane oe ott. atte October 17501 + 2.3 + 11.8 
Manuiachuring svc. saci ae ets ae eee October 157.6 + 2.6 + 10.1 
Dura DIES Fe sein ee ceo cy tienes October 157.2 + 5.6 + 16.5 
INIDDSIOUTAOLES ce te a te ee cere aise ecm October 157.9 + 0.2 + 05.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, Novem- 
ber issue. 

(b) See inside back cover, November isue. 

(c) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours as Remembrance Day came in the survey 
week. 

(d) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours as Thanksgiving Day came in the survey 


week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





More than 80 major collective agreements, affecting more than 219,500 
workers, were in negotiation in Canada during November. A further 16 
agreements affecting 14,500 employees were settled during the month. Strike 
activity was limited to two major work stoppages, at Dominion Textiles Com- 
pany in Magog, and in the construction industry in the Hamilton area. At 
Hamilton close to 1,000 carpenters went on strike, resulting in the layoff of a 
large number of workers in other trades. 

More than 122,000 railway employees constituted the largest group of 
workers affected by collective bargaining during November. The talks between 
the major railways in Canada and the 15 non-operating unions were the most 
significant negotiations in progress, covering more than 115,000 workers. 
In their submission to the railways, the 15 unions asked for a two-year con- 
tract and 25 cents an hour, consisting of a 7-per-cent increase plus 124 cents 
an hour. The unions maintained that a wage increase of this magnitude was 
necessary to bring their incomes up to the level received in the durable goods 
industry. Other demands included the extension of pay for statutory holidays 
to the seasonal, extra gang, maintenance-of-way employees; a change in vacation 
rules to provide 15 days holiday after 10 years of service and 20 days after 
20 years, instead of 3 weeks after 15 years and 4 weeks after 35 years as 
presently allowed; and that any increases in the cost of the health welfare 
plan be shared equally by the railways and the employees. 

Although an agreement had not been signed at the time of writing, both 
the Brotherhood of Railway Traimmen and the CPR (Prairie and Pacific 
regions) had indicated general acceptance of a recent conciliation board report. 
Signing of the agreement would give 3,600 trainmen, conductors and yardmen 
engaged in the railway’s operations in the Pacific and Prairie regions a total 
wage increase of 10 per cent over a 3-year period. The increase would consist 
of 2.3 per cent retroactive to June 1, 1958; 3 per cent retroactive to February 1, 
1959 and a further 3 per cent retroactive to September 1, 1959, with a final 
increase of 1.5 per cent on June 1, 1960. It was further recommended that 
all retroactive payments be made within three months of signing the contract. 
These terms, which are identical with the wage increases agreed upon between 
the Brotherhood and the railway’s eastern lines (see LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 
p. 1008 for further details of this agreement) will provide a 10-per-cent 
increase for some 6,000 employees of the CPR’s Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
regions. 

The signing of a new agreement, some six months prior to the expiration 
date of the existing one, was the result of negotiations with one company in 
the pulp and paper industry of Ontario and Quebec, where most agreements 
are due to expire on April 30, 1960. The Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany signed an agreement with the six unions representing 6,000 employees 
located in their mills at Three Rivers, Gatineau, Timiskaming and La Tuque 
in the province of Quebec, Hawkesbury in Ontario and Dalhousie in New 
Brunswick. Last June the unions invoked a wage reopener clause in their 
two-year agreements but all of the companies refused to consider any increases 
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at that time. Later, however, CIP agreed to enter into discussions for a new 
contract with the proviso that should these talks fail the existing agreement 
would remain in force until its termination date. 

After four days of bargaining, from November 11 to November 14, the 
parties reached agreement on a wage increase totalling 15 cents an hour on 
the base rate. This rate was increased in three stages: 7 cents an hour retro- 
active to November 1, 1959; 4 cents an hour effective May 1, 1960 and a 
final 4 cents on November 1, 1960. The base rate of $1.78 an hour will increase 
to $1.93 an hour when the full boost becomes effective. In addition to the 
wage increases, the eligible period for 3 weeks vacation was reduced from 
15 years of service to 10 years. Effective January 1, 1960, an additional 
floating holiday will be allowed, making a total of four statutory holidays and 
three floating holidays. A new term provides that effective May 1, 1960, em- 
ployees will be allowed three days of funeral leave in the event of a death in 
their immediate family. The unions affected by the contract are: the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, the United 
Papermakers and Paper Workers, the International Association of Machinists, 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, and the United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters. 

Negotiations on reopener clauses culminated in wage increases for em- 
ployees of two major bargaining units affecting approximately 1,700 members 
of the International Chemical Workers’ Union. The union and Canadian Kodak 
had a collective agreement that provided increases ranging from 6 to 10 cents 
an hour in November 1958, plus a provision for reopening wage negotiations in 
November 1959. Discussions took place on November 7, and resulted in 
increases for approximately 900 employees amounting to 6 to 11 cents an hour, 
depending on the classification. 

The same union, representing more than 800 employees of Quebec Natural 
Gas, ended approximately eleven months of negotiations on a wage reopener 
clause in their agreement. The dispute went before an arbitration board, which 
awarded a general wage increase of 44 cents an hour retroactive to January 2, 
1959. As a public utility, the company is governed by the Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act and therefore the decision of the board was binding on 
both parties. The settlement coincided with the expiration date of the existing 
agreement, making it necessary for the negotiators to resume bargaining, this 
time for a new contract. 


Some progress was made during the month in the negotiations affecting 
more than 10,000 Quebec textile workers. On November 30, Canadian Celanese 
signed its first agreement with the newly certified Textile Workers Union of 
America, providing for an increase of 10 cents an hour in a two-year contract. 
In Valleyfield, Dominion Textile Company and Montreal Cottons were engaged 
in post-conciliation-board bargaining with the United Textile Workers of 
America in an attempt to reach some compromise on the three-way report of 
the conciliation board. The board Chairman recommended an hourly increase 
of 6 cents retroactive to November 1, 1958 and 2 cents an hour on the date 
of signing a two-year agreement; the union nominee proposed a 6-cent-an-hour 
increase retroactive to November 1, 1958 plus 3 cents an hour upon the signing 
of a two-year contract; the management nominee recommended a one-year 
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contract without change in pay. In Drummondville, Sherbrooke, Montmorency, 
and Magog, the National Catholic Textile Federation was making little progress 
in its negotiations with the Dominion Textiles Company. 


Published in last month’s LABOUR GAZETTE (pp. 1139 and 1140) was a 
review of wage settlements reached during the first half of 1959, in major 
collective agreements covering bargaining units with 500 or more employees. 
This month the same group of agreements was reviewed to indicate the dura- 
tion, in months, of negotiations that preceded settlements. The results are 
tabulated in the accompanying table. 


Nearly three-quarters of the 144 collective agreements included in the 
table, affecting close to 75 per cent of the total number of employees covered, 
were settled in periods ranging from one to six months; more than half of 
these were concluded after bargaining three months or less. The remaining 
38 agreements were reached in periods ranging from seven months to more than 
one year and in the majority of these cases settlement came about after one 
or more stages of conciliation. 


Slightly less than 60 per cent of the major agreements were concluded as 
a result of direct bargaining between employers and the unions. The 84 settle- 
ments making up this group covered 117,000 workers, 50 per cent of the 
total number affected by the contracts concluded during the first half of 1959. 
Twenty-six of the remaining contracts, covering 33,500 workers, were settled 
with the services of conciliation officers. Twenty-seven collective agreements, 
affecting a total of 52,400 employees, were concluded with the aid of a con- 
ciliation board, nine of which were settled at the board stage and the remaining 
18, covering 43,300 employees, requiring further discussions between the 
parties before final settlement. In seven cases, representing less than 5 per cent 
of the total, and covering 15,300 workers, settlement was reached while a work 
stoppage was in progress. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1959 
Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between 
January 1 and June 30, 1959, exclusive of agreements in the 
construction industry 
=a ee eee 


Duration of Negotiations in Months 





Stage at which settled 3 or less 4-6 7-9 10-12 











13 or over 











Agts.| Empls. | Agts.]| Empls. Agts.| Empls. | Agts.| Empls. | Agts.] Empls. 




















Bargaining’ sea .ee eee 48 75,700 28 34, 100 5 5,300 3 1,900 = = 
Conciliation Officer........... 7 16,500 16 15,200 2 1,200 1 600 = = 
Conciliation Board........... — — 2 2,000 3 2,100 2 2,300 2 2,700 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining.| — — 4 15, 600 4 4,700 8 20,700 2 2,300 
Works oboppaie sean anns 1 600 —- 2 9,300 3 4,800 1 600 
FLOTAB an aeen ee Ale OG 92, 800 50 66, 900 16 22,600 17 30,300 5 5, 600 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part [—Agreements Expiring During December 1959 and January and February 1960 


(Except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 

L’Association des Marchands Détaillants (Pro- 

Cults eAlinentaires). OuebecrsP.OF a). Commerce Empl. Fed. (CCCL) 
DeA BU Clarkson Ont, ee tee ene ee Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aircraft (Western), Winnipeg, Man. ...... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. .................... Teamsters (CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Oueiere tee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Can.-Met. Explorations, Quirke ake Ont. ees, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .................. Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 
City of Vancouver, DiC Met tate eee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside wkrs.) 
iTV GHCOUVCIs. bon nena ec eee eter aie Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Citys Olu Vancouver, 4 B.Com ik eto setae. Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
ILVBOLEN ANCOUVEI IED Coen, meme aera ee eee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
City of Winnipeg, NETL, Meee <i ee ee Firefighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gotariat Steamships, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Datnies at various) = sLoronto, (Ont: «98 access Teamsters (CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont ae Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Doris Glassen ait ton, «Ont ens tcc eee Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire and Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 

Porettevilles ote bites Quer nce eee, Clothing Wkrs. Fed. (CCCL) 
GoodyezrsriressNews) oronto,-Ontse...22)2)... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly Douglas, eV ancouver,. B.@ie) 2s Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 
Shippingecos. (Caster ele cion ie..-.cn oe. eres Cdn. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 


Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Nat. Union Pub. Service Empl. (CLC) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During November 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Alberta Government Telephones (province-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Amencan Can, Ontaniowand) Quebec 2a-..0).2.. CLC-chartered local 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que. ..... Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL) 
L’Association des Marchands Détaillants (Section 

den VAuto-Vollure)y Ouebec. (-Ole =... CCCL-chartered local 
AvrovAircratt, Maltonj Ont. aiisess een tsieulcameactsnnc Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) uae ee 
Bicroft Uranium Mines, Banchorie on tsene Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 
B.C. Electric Railway, Vancouver, 5 Gaye eras Office Empl. (AFL- CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton, Kelowna, 

Ashcroft, BCL eR is MeN ROD ONG F Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec, 

Overt Fe Bae Wig er aeecnns Meee tet Aaa Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
dis Marconi. Montreals Qucs teu. eae ae a. Empl. Council (Ind.) 
CNR, CPR, other railways (Canada-wide) ............ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Cdn? Steel Foundries, Montreal (Ouemaes 2 Steel and Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
City of Edmonton, Aa te NOG iN cor eel Bro. Electrical a (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gitveol ViOMtreal Ouse... eee Police Bro. (Ind.) 
City OL Montreal, QUC sett ee ee ae fica: een Firefighters (AFL. CIO/CLC) 
Ciyeorswiontreal (Quels cu. cae tere CLC-chartered local 
Cuityadl Ola w ar. Cnt mere ne eae citar eece a ee Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Gonpoental Can or. Laurent, Que te a see CLC-chartered local 
Grown Zellerbach, Vancouver, B:C.. 42... ac Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers’ Corp., Montreal, Que. 0... nec Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Doni Goals sydney N.SO3 es ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dom. Stores, FOLONOg Olt eee anette Retail, Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, alitax NS ae R.R. & S.S. Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Empress (CPR), Victoria, B.C. ................ Bro. R.R. Transport, Gen. Wkrs. (CLC) 
Iron Ore of Canada, Schefferville, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. ........ Mining Industry Empl. (CCCL 


) 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone (company-wide) Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metro-Board of Police Commissioners, Toronto, 


Oy ats, RRs Came PATS Mien, eee mire 2) Aree OS ee Kena eee Metro. Police Assoc. (Ind.) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, Que. ...... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .....2.2......... Nat. Union Pub. Empl. (CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Electric Railway and Motor Coach Empl. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. ....................... United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Phillips, Electrical, Brockville; sOnt.) =e ae United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. SAR cc Oaths Metal Trades (CCCL) 

Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. ee eee ore td Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome; Oues es ten. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Shippitig 1cOS w( Castenir Lesion) Wars een ee Marine Engineers (CLC) 

Shipping: cos., (edstern Weciony) oa. occ e eee Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Sportswear Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Ont. ................ Int. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. ..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Toronto Transit Commission, Toronto, Ont. ...... Electric Railway and Motor Coach Empl. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wabasso Cotton, “Welland, (Ont. 4254... Textile Council (Ind.) 


Conciliation Officer 


L’Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, 
P 


KO) Se ee te db Lean A che geet eee Commerce Empl. (CCCL) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ........ United Electrical Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp. (company-wide) .......... Stage Empl., Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Cdne Marconi, Montteals Que. 7 eee Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Communauté des Sceurs de la Charité de la 
Providence, MontrealseP.O. ce eee Services Fed. (CCCL) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, New Toronto, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Glass,. Montreal, :Oue, (2.8 eee Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. .............. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. ..........0....:.. Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .......00000.. Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ..........0....... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price: Bros.; Kenogami, Que: 2a). eee Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. ..................:: Cath. Union of Farmers (Ind.) 
Toronto, Star, loronta,Ont. 2... ee, Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trans Canada Airlines (company-wide) ............ Airline Pilots (Iind.) 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. ..............0000... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlas Asbestos, Montreal;’ Ques 22204... Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 

Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can, Cement company-wide 7 ee cn eae Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries, Millhaven, Ont. ..................22.00.6 Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (western region) ................ Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers. Gas, loronto,-Ont.. 0 ee eee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth, \N.S)22)......21054.2 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ........000000........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... CLC-chartered local 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Quel ee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


CranevLid:, Montreal eOue. oes eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Vlontreal Que... ee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Drum- 

mond ville, CCST eke ee aoa tee ee Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) (see also under Work 

Stoppage) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ...........0...00.. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 

L’Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 

Ouéebee, P.O aerate te ate cht oe) a Services Fed. (CCCL) (female) 
L’Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,e2.Osh Juans ene a etit tice ok eee Services Fed. (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
Dom: Textile; Magog,’ Ques™ saree ae Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 
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Part Ill—Settlements Reached During November 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


CaB COMPANIES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—TrAmsters (CLC): 3 cos. employing 235 
drivers signed agreements and the remaining cos. are negotiating separately with the union; 
agreements provide daily guarantee of $6; welfare plan; medical plan; 50-50 contribution to 
insurance providing $1,000 death benefit. 


CDN. CELANESE, DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE WkrS. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,800 wkrs.—S¢-an-hr. increase eff. Nov. 30, 1959 and an additional 5¢ an hr. 


on Nov. 30, 1960; time and a half to be paid after regular daily hrs. as well as after regular 
weekly hrs. 


CDN. COPPER REFINERS, MONTREAL, QUE.—METAL REFINERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 950 empl—3¢-an-hr. increase eff. Dec. 3, 1959 and 5¢ an hr. Dec. 3, 1960, with 


provisions to reopen wage negotiations during the third year of the agreement; improved shift 
premium. 


City oF CaLGary, ALTA.—Nat. UNION Pus. Empi. (CLC) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment affecting 650 empl.—general increase of 5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1959 and 5% effective 
Jan. 1, 1960 for monthly salaries of $289 or under; 4% increase on the same dates in 1959 and 
1960 for monthly salaries over $289; 5% increase in differential for evening and night work; 


city to pay 4 of the cost of the medical plan; 4 wks. holidays after 15 yrs. service (previously 
4 wks. after 20 yrs.). 


City of EpMontToN, ALTA.—Nat. UNION Pus. Emp. (CLC) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment affecting 1,300 empl—4%% increase during 1959 and a further 4% increase in 1960. 


City oF EDMONTON, ALTA.—NAT. UNION Pus. EMPL. (CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment affecting 1,500 empl.—44% increase in 1959 and a further 4% increase during 1960. 


DEHAVILLAND AIRCRAFT, TORONTO, ONT.—AUTO WERs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 650 workers 
were affected by a settlement reached on November 27, 1959. There was a slight reduction in 
the work week with the same take-home pay. 


DUPONT, SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QuE.—CELLULOSE Wkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
500 empl.—no change in wages during the first yr. of the contract; during the second year and 
eff. Nov. 1, 1960, an increase of 5¢ an hr. will be given if the automatic Tate adjustments do 


not result in any increases; improved shift premium; severance pay (previous agreements did 
not provide for severance pay). 


FRASER COS., CABANO, QuE—CaATH. UNION OF FARMERS (Inb.): l-yr. agreement covering 


500 empl.—increases in piece rates as well as for cooks and kitchen helpers. Abolished tolls 
paid at gate by workers. 


Fry-CapBuryY, MONTREAL, QUE.—BAKERY Wkxrs. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement affecting 750 
empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 6, 1958; 4¢-an-hr. increase eff. Oct. 10, 1960; 
work wk. reduced from 4234 hrs. to 40 hrs.; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly 


3 wks. after 25 yrs.); weekly sick benefits, formerly covering male empl. only, extended to 
include female empl. 


HAMILTON GENERAL HospiTaL, HAMILTON, ONT.—NaAt. UNION Pus. EMPL. (CLO): 2-yr 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—4% increase retroactive to Feb. 1, 1959 and a further 3% eff. 
Feb. 1, 1960; work wk. reduced from 42 hrs. to 40 hrs. 


LEVER Bros., TORONTO, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement affecting 
600 empl.—increases ranging from 3¢ to 8¢ an hr.; double time for work on Sundays; vacation 
allowances changed to 2 wks. after 3 yrs., 3 wks. after 10 yrs., 4 wks. after 20 yrs. (formerly 
2 wks, after 1 yr., 3 wks. after 15 yrs., 4 wks. after 25 yrs.). 


MEAT COS. (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—Meat Currers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 800 empl.—journeymen to receive increases of $4 weekly eff. Nov. 1959 and 
a further $4 on Oct. 31, 1960; provisions for 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. service to become 
eff. in 1961 (formerly 3 wks. vacation after 74 yrs.); welfare and medical plans; employer and 
employees to share equally the costs of a group life insurance plan; 6 day sick leave annually 
eff. on the second yr. of the contract. 


NoRTHERN ELECTRIC, TORONTO, ONT.—COMMUNICATIONS WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement involving 650 empl.—average increase of 3% consisting of 6 to 8¢ an hr. increase in 
hourly rates and $2.25 to $3 per week in weekly rates. 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT Poot, REGINA, SASK.—EmpPL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,400 emp!l.—4% general increase retroactive to Aug. 1, 1959 and a further 3% eff. Aug. 1, 1960; 
work week for office staff reduced from 54 days to 5 days. 


SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER, MONTREAL, QUE.—EmpvL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
involving 1,200 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase eff. Nov. 1, 1959; provisions made to reopen negotiations 
for wage increases in the second yr. of the agreement; vacation allowances changed to provide 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service and 4 wks. after 25 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. after 20 yrs. 
and 4 wks. after 30 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Appoint Parliamentary Secretary 


To Labour Minister Starr 


Richard Devere Thrasher, Member of 
Parliament for Essex South, one-time em- 
ployee of the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada at Windsor, and a member of 
Local 200 of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America (AFL-CIO-CLC), on Nov- 
ember 18 was appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Thrasher left the Ford Company 
to join the Royal Canadian Air Force and 
served overseas in the Second World War 
for a period of 14 months. 

On his return from overseas he went 
to Assumption College, University of West- 
ern Ontario, where he obtained his Bachelor 
of Arts degree. He then attended Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto, to become a barrister and 
solicitor. 

He was Assistant Crown Attorney of 
Essex County from September 1954 to 
September 1956. He was first elected to 
the House of Commons in 1957, and was 
re-elected March 31, 1958. 

Mr. Thrasher, 37 years of age, was born 
at Amherstburg, Ont. 





—Photo by van Orava 
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Donald MacDonald, CLC, Named 


to Canada Labour Relations Board 

Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, has been 
appointed to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board as a member representing employees, 
it was announced November 16 by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. MacDonald is a native of Halifax, 
N.S., and, prior to coming to Ottawa in 
1951, he was active in the labour movement 
of Nova Scotia as a member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. MacDonald was appointed to fill the 
vacancy on the Board arising out of the 
death of A. R. Mosher, who since 1944 
had served on the Board and its predecessor, 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
composed of four members representing 
labour, four members representing manage- 

ent, with an impartial chairman and vice- 
chairman. It meets periodically to deal 
with representation proceedings and other 
labour relations matters affecting operations 
and industries that come under federal 
jurisdiction. 





Union Members in Canada Total 
1,459,000 in 6,763 Locals 


At the beginning of 1959, membership of 
labour unions in Canada reporting to the 
Department of Labour was_ 1,459,000, 
approximately 33 per cent of the estimated 
number of non-agricultural paid workers in 
the country. 


Returns by 6,763 union locals to the 
1959 survey of labour organizations in 
Canada, conducted by the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch, indicated 
little change from the previous year in the 
extent or pattern of union organization. 


Two central bodies—the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour—continued to 
represent between them some 85 per cent 
of organized labour. Most of the balance 
of union membership is distributed among 
organizations active on a regional, national 
or international level but independent of 
a central labour congress. 


From the information received in the 
annual survey, the Department publishes a 
directory of trade unions in Canada, Labour 
Organizations in Canada. The 1959 edition, 
which is the 48th annual report, is now 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at a cost of 35 cents a copy. 





Heavy Duty Repair Trade Subject 
Of Latest Analysis Published 


The universal use of heavy duty equip- 
ment such as large trucks, truck vehicles 
and earth moving machines, and a growing 
need for more formal apprenticeship train- 
ing in this raea has led to an analysis of 
the heavy duty repair trade in Canada and 
the publication last month of a report, An 
Analysis of the Heavy Duty Repair Trade. 
It is available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at a cost of 50 cents each. 


This analysis, by a national committee, 
is the twelfth in a series designed to be 
used as a basis of courses of study for 
trade and other schools; to act as a guide 
for foremen and others who do training on 
the job; and to serve as a means by which 
a tradesman’s or apprentice’s previous ex- 
perience can be judged. 


At present, only two centres in Canada, 
at Nanaimo, B.C., and at the Institute of 
Technology and Art, Calgary, conduct pro- 
grams of training in heavy duty repair 
mechanics. The analysis, it is hoped, will 
be of value in studying the need for addi- 
tional formal training programs elsewhere 
in Canada, and in bringing about more 
uniformity within the trade. 


The report outlines the essential infor- 
mation a journeyman should know and 
lists the functions he should be able to 
perform to be fully competent in his trade. 
The analysis starts with truck equipment 
greater than three-ton capacity and covers 
such items as power graders, scrapers and 
track vehicles, powered by both gasoline 
and diesel units. 


Other analyses by various national com- 
mittees, appointed by the Department of 
Labour working in conjunction with pro- 
vincial apprenticeship authorities, have been 
published on the following trades: brick- 
laying, carpentry, machinist’s, motor vehicle 
repair (body and mechanical), plastering, 
plumbing, sheet metal, electrical, painting 
and decorating, and welding. 


Begin Survey of Requirements 
For 1960 University Graduates 


The Minister of Labour last month 
addressed a letter to more than 5,000 Cana- 
dian employers, asking them to indicate to 
the National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission their 
expected requirements for university grad- 
uates and undergraduates at the end of this 
academic year. Experience has shown that 
if the NES is to provide the maximum 
assistance to both employers and students, 
efforts to obtain this information must get 
under way at once. 


A similar letter sent out last year 
received a most encouraging response. More 
than 77 per cent of the employers replied 
to the letter, and the NES was able to 
fill more than two thirds of their require- 
ments for university-trained people. 


In the academic year ending in 1959, 
Canadian universities had a student popula- 
tion of about 94,000. It is expected that, 
when all the returns are in, the total for 
the present academic year will be close to 
104,000. In 1959, there were about 17,000 
graduates from Canadian universities and, 
if the same ratio of graduates to total 
student population is maintained, it would 
mean that there would be about 18,000 
graduates this year, most of whom will be 
seeking, for the first time, to enter the 
employment market on other than a tem- 
porary basis. 

There has been an increasing tendency 
for employers to send their own recruiters 
direct to the universities. The Minister in 
his letter does nothing to discourage em- 
ployers from continuing this practice but 
points out that the NES can be of con- 
siderable assistance to them in filling their 
needs. 
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20% of Hirings for Civil Service 
Made from Over-40 Age Group 


About 20 per cent of all new appoint- 
ments to the public service go to persons 
over 40 years of age, the Civil Service 
Commission has announced. 

A survey by the Commission revealed 
that 4,000 of the 20,000 appointments in 
1958 went to persons in this age group. 
Among them were 1,100 who were more 
than 50 years old. 

The Commission said the percentage of 
older workers receiving appointments might 
have been even higher except for the fact 
that most women over 40 are married and 
not seeking employment and that most men 
over 40 are satisfactorily situated elsewhere 
and not seeking a change. 

Another consideration is that the public 
service tends to recruit at the bottom and 
promote from within, with the consequence 
that starting salaries are not always attrac- 
tive to the older worker. 

The Commission pointed out that there 
are now few age limits for entrance to the 
public service. Those that once applied to 
clerks and other large groups were abolished 
some years ago. Those which remain apply 
to training classes, such as foreign service 
officer, and classes where physical fitness 
is of prime importance, such as firefighter. 


CLC Lodges Complaint with ILO 


Over Newfoundland Labour Laws 


The Canadian Labour Congress last 
month filed a formal complaint with the 
International Labour Organization against 
“anti-labour legislation” enacted in New- 
foundland last March. The complaint 
charges the Government of Newfoundland 
with abrogation of “freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize.” 

The CLC says it made appeals to the 
federal Government to instruct the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Newfoundland to reserve 
the Labour Relations (Amendment) Act, 
1959, and the Trade Union (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1959. When this was not 
done, the Congress requested the federal 
Government to disallow the Acts under 
powers conferred by sections 56 and 90 of 
the British North America Act. Failing 
this, the CLC suggested that the federal 
Government refer the legislation to the 
courts to determine whether or not the 
laws are intra vires of the powers of a 
provincial legislature. 

CLC executive officers, in an interview 
on October 14 with Hon. E. D. Fulton, 
Minister of Justice, reiterated the wish of 
the Congress that the federal Government 
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use its powers to disallow the legislation. 
At this meeting, the CLC statement said, 
the Minister indicated that if he had any- 
thing to report to the CLC that would 
have any bearing on its decision to refer 
the matter to the ILO, he would so inform 
the Congress within a week. . 


When no notification was received, the 
CLC made its formal complaint to the ILO 
Director-General of contravention of the 
principles of the ILO. 


The CLC further claimed that the actions 
of Premier Smallwood and his government 
in the loggers’ dispute and the subsequent 
legislation passed by the Newfoundland 
House of Assembly are in direct contraven- 
tion of both the spirit and the letter of 
ILO Convention No. 87, “Concerning Free- 
dom of Association and the Right to Or- 
ganize.” 





Non-Operating Rail Unions Set Up 


Bureau for Economic Research 


An economic research bureau has been 
established by the unions that represent 
130,000 Canadian non-operating railway 
workers. 


Allan A. Porter, former research econ- 
omist with the Department of Labour, has 
been appointed director of the bureau. Max- 
well Flood is the assistant director and 
will be in charge of public relations. 


After graduation from the University of 
Toronto in 1946, Mr. Porter served two 
years as Canadian Director of Research and 
Education with the United Rubber Workers. 
He then joined the staff of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour and entered the public 
service in 1954. 





Unions Ask Government to Help 


Uranium Workers Facing Layoff 


Two unions, in separate briefs, last month 
asked the federal Government to take 
action to help workers who will be laid 
off by mining companies as a result of the 
decision to stretch out uranium deliveries 
over the next seven years. 


The briefs were submitted by the United 
Steelworkers of America, which represents 
some 11,000 workers in the Elliot Lake and 
Bancroft areas in Ontario, and the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, which represents about 1,200 
workers at Uranium City, Sask., and at 
Bancroft. Larry Sefton, Director, District 
6 of the Steelworkers, presented his union’s 
brief; Harvey Murphy, Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Mine-Mill union, presented the 
other. 





The Steelworkers said any severance pay 
provided by mining companies should not 
deprive workers of unemployment insurance. 
This union also proposed that the National 
Employment Service pay the transportation 
costs of men forced to leave the mine areas 
and that the Department of Labour estab- 
lish vocational training courses for them. 

The Mine-Mill union suggested that if 
the companies failed to provide severance 
pay the Government should provide it. The 
brief also suggested that the Government 
should guarantee that workers who have 
bought homes in mining towns will be able 
to recover their investment. 

It was also suggested, by the Steelworkers, 
that National Employment Service offices 
should be opened at Elliot Lake and Ban- 
croft to aid laid-off workers to find other 
jobs. 


Saskatchewan Labour Federation 
Holds Fourth Annual Convention 


One hundred and thirty-five resolutions 
on a wide variety of topics were considered 
by the Fourth Convention of the Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour (CLC), held 
in Regina from October 22 to 24. The 
convention was attended by 175 official 
delegates and some thirty visitors and fra- 
ternal delegates. 

One of the leading subjects of discussion 
was the attitude of the Federation towards 
the proposed new political party. 

A number of resolutions proposed 
changes in labour legislation, including the 
Trade Union Act, Hours of Work Act, 
Minimum Wage Act, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, Annual Holiday Act, and 
apprenticeship regulations. Others  con- 
cerned, among other matters, the question 
of the use of injunctions in labour disputes, 
provincial health services, education, a 
national pension plan, old age pensions, 
income taxes, and trading stamps. Recent 
labour legislation in British Columbia and 
Newfoundland was condemned. 

Regarding the proposed new political 
party, the convention passed a resolution 
congratulating the CLC for its efforts in 
forming a new political party and urging 
it to continue to pass on education and 
information until the new party is formed. 

Another resolution appealed “to all unions 
and wage and salary earners... to do their 
utmost (assisted by the Federation Political 
Education Committee), through increased 
political education and action, according to 
the decision of each affiliate, to safeguard 
labour’s interest and welfare by maintaining 
decent measures through the support at the 
ballot box level of those who have imple- 
mented them.” 


Other resolutions approved by the dele- 
gates: called for the Saskatchewan mini- 
mum wage to be increased to $1.25 an 
hour; recommended increased publicity 
against right-to-work laws; petitioned the 
provincial Government to declare the first 
Monday in August a paid statutory holiday; 
and approved a request for a 40-hour, five- 
day week without loss of take-home pay, 
“especially because of rising unemployment.” 

A series of resolutions suggested sim- 
plified forms and procedures in applying 
for workmen’s compensation. The delegates, 
however, rejected a resolution that asked 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
supply all forms with addressed, stamped 
envelopes to be handed to the injured per- 
son so that he could apply quickly. 

Another resolution was approved which 
asked the federal and Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernments to work together to control, “in 
the public interest,” the use of trading 
stamps and similar devices “so that devices 
of this kind will not be readily acceptable 
by this uninformed public.” 

An old age pension of $85 a month for 
all persons over the age of 65 was requested 
in another resolution. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, who was the speaker 
at the banquet, referred to the proposed 
new political party. Asking whether it was 
criminal for the Canadian worker to organ- 
ize politically, he said: “If it is permissible 
for everyone else to do so, it is permissible 
for the workers of Canada to participate 
in public affairs.” 

If a new party were set up with union 
support, he said, there would be room in 
the union movement for persons or groups 
who objected to such political action. 

In the election of officers, F. W. Mc- 
Clelland was returned as President. S. W. 
Simmons and Louis Steil were elected 
Vice-Presidents; D. S. Young, Recording 
Secretary; and I. E. Moore, Treasurer. 


Civil Servants of Alberta Sever 
Connection with CLC Federation 


The Civil Service Association of Alberta, 
with a membership of 9,000, has severed 
its affiliation with the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, ending a 31-year-old relationship. 

The decision, at the Association’s con- 
vention last month by a vote of 81 to 3, 
was taken because the Association believes 
civil servants should not be associated with 
any organization that is backing a political 
party. In October the Federation gave 
approval in principle to the “New Party” 
being formed with the backing of the 
CCF and the Canadian Labour Congress 
Cis G? VNOV pesllsO): 
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Former Labour Gazette Editor, 


Harry J. Walker Retires 


Harry J. Walker, Editor-in-Chief of the 
LaBpour GAZETTE from 1936 until April 
1958, and a civil servant for 40 years, 
ended his service with the Department of 
Labour on November 15. 

From April 1, 1958 until his retirement 
he served as an assistant to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Arthur H. Brown. 

Prior to entering the government service, 
Mr. Walker was a reporter in the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery for The Ottawa 
Journal, from 1912 to 1914; then editor, 
until he went overseas with the Sth Battery, 
C.C.A., of the Renfrew Journal. He joined 
the Department in 1919 on his return from 
the First World War. 


Canadian Credit Unions Increase 


In Number, Membership, Assets 


Membership of Canadian credit unions 
grew 7 per cent and total assets 19 per 
cent in 1958, it is reported in Credit Unions 
in Canada, annual publication by the 
Economics Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. Increases were also reported 
in the number of credit unions and in the 
number of loans granted during the year. 

In 1958 there were 4,436 chartered credit 
unions, compared with 4,349 the previous 
year. Members totalled 2,212,698, com- 
pared with 2,059,835 in 1957. Assets rose 
during the year from $846 million to $1,008 
million. Loans to members totalled $394,- 
187,000 in 1958, up from $344,791,000 in 
79575 

Members of credit unions in 1958 made 
up 13 per cent of Canada’s total population. 


Canada Ratifies U.N. Convention 


On Nationality of Married Women 


On October 21, Canada became the 18th 
country to ratify the United Nations Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Married 
Women. 

The Convention, which was adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly in January 1957 
and went into force on August 11, 1958, 
was originally drafted by the Convention on 
the Status of Women. 

The Convention provides that neither 
marriage nor its dissolution, nor the change 
of nationality by the husband during the 
marriage, shall automatically affect the 
nationality of the wife. 

Contracting states also agree that an 
alien wife may, at her request, acquire her 
husband’s_ nationality through specially 
privileged naturalization procedures. 
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Shorter Maximum Work Week, 
Higher Minimum Wage Requested 


In its annual brief to the provincial 
Cabinet last month, the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour asked, among other 
things, for legislation establishing a makxi- 
mum work week of 40 hours without reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, a higher minimum 
wage, and a comprehensive program of 
health care. 

In repeating its request for a maximum 
40-hour week, the Federation quoted figures 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics showing that output per non-agricultural 
wage-earner in the province had increased 
by 191.2 per cent since 1949. In the same 
period, the brief said, labour income has 
increased by less than 50 per cent. This 
showed, the Federation argued, that even 
making the largest allowance for the in- 
creased cost to employers of introduction 
of the 40-hour week, there would still 
remain “a very, very wide margin of advan- 
tage for employers.” 

The legal minimum wage, which in 1946 
was 58 per cent of the average wage, has 
now dwindled to 44.2 per cent of the 
average wage, the brief stated. The Feder- 
ation asked the Government at least to 
restore the balance between minimum and 
average rates. 

The brief requested the extension of 
health services to provide preventive, diag- 
nostic, curative and rehabilitative service by 
“physicians, surgeons, dentists and other 
specialists, for all citizens in Saskatchewan.” 

The Federation also requested: 

—That workmen’s compensation be raised 
from the present 75 per cent of earnings to 
100 per cent or, if the Government decided 
that this could not be done immediately, 
that this scale should be used at least in 
fixing pensions. 

—Several measures to deal with unem- 
ployment, including: research into the nature 
and sources of unemployment, planning of 
public works so as to minimize seasonal 
and other unemployment, and special pro- 
grams, such as low-rental housing projects, 
to create employment. 

—A number of changes in the Trade 
Union Act. The Federation especially em- 
phasized its opposition to “any move to 
institute the misnamed ‘right-to-work’ law 
in Saskatchewan.” 

—A provincial sick-pay law and estab- 
lishment of a provincial fund for partly 
disabled workers. 

—Calling of a national conference on 
labour laws, to be convened by the federal 
Government, and participated in by provin- 
cial governments and national and provin- 
cial labour bodies. 


—Implementation of an immediate pro- 
gram of low-cost housing construction. 

—Free school text books in Saskatchewan 
schools up to and including Grade 12. 

Old age pension of $85 a month at 
age 65, without a means test. 

—Larger exemptions in the personal 
income tax for workers, and greater con- 
sideration for high school and university 
students in connection with income tax. 





NUPSE Convention Approves 
Re-opening of Merger Talks 


The 14th convention of the National 
Union of Public Service Employees, held in 
London on November 12, 13 and 14, unani- 
mously approved the immediate re-opening 
of talks directed towards a merger with the 
National Union of Public Employees, with 
the object of holding a founding convention 
of a new merged body in the fall of 1960. 

Earlier this year merger talks between 
the two unions were broken off, and sub- 
sequently delegates at the NUPE conven- 
tion urged further investigation of the plan. 

The convention, which was attended by 
about 150 delegates, passed a series of 
amendments to the constitution. These 
included a provision barring from affiliation 
local unions dominated by communists or 
fascists and a provision requiring the books 
of subordinate bodies to be open to inspec- 
tion by the national union, and giving the 
Executive Board the power to conduct an 
investigation when it is believed that a local 
may be under the control of corrupt ele- 
ments. Another amendment limited to two 
years the period for which the national 
union may put a local under trusteeship 
and restricted the administrative authority 
to normal business. 

The convention approved other resolu- 
tions that: 

—Asked for amendment of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to extend coverage 
to hospital employees, and to prevent the 
exclusion of any NUPSE member from the 
operation of the Act, either voluntarily or 
by compulsion. 

—Urged support for the new political 
party, but at the discretion of the individual 
locals. 

—Asked for legislation to implement a 
portable pension plan, thus eliminating one 
of the main barriers to the employment of 
older workers. 

Leo Lebrun, President of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Municipal Employees (CLC) 
told the delegates that his union was holding 
discussions with the national officers of the 
NUPSE with a view to a merger. 


British Columbia labour legislation mak- 
ing unions legal entities was attacked as 
“vicious” by Henry Rhodes, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Organization for the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

J. E. Clark was re-elected President, and 
Kealey Cummings, Timmins; Colin C. 
Mainds, Oshawa; and F. O. Rogers, Hamil- 
ton, were re-elected Vice-Presidents. 


Fewer Blind Allowances Paid 
But More to Aged, Disabled 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,735 at June 30, 
1959 to 8,712 at September 30, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,050,956.93 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, compared with $1,052.- 
163.68 in the preceding quarter. Since the 
inception of the Act, the federal Govern- 
ment has contributed $25,298,948.46. 

A Canoe piemberan50,. 1959.8 Ine saverage 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $50.71 to $54.18. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 98,560 
at June 30, 1959, to 98,747 at September 
30, 1959. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,630,266.99 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, compared with $7,609,- 
958.91 in the preceding quarter. Since the 
inception of the Act, the federal Govern- 
ment has contributed $174,289,539.07. 

At September 30, 1959, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $48.91 to $53.26, except in one prov- 
ince where the average was $44.55. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid was 
$55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 48,476 at June 30, 1959, 
to 48,821 at September 30, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,979,614.48 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1959 compared with $3,967,- 
455.21 in the preceding quarter. Since the 
inception of the Act, the federal Govern- 
ment has contributed $47,620,900.17. 

At September 30, 1959, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $51.94 to $54.68. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 
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Named Deputy Minister of New 
Alberta Department of Labour 


Kenneth Pugh, formerly Chairman of 
the Alberta Board of Industrial Relations, 
has been appointed Deputy Minister in the 
recently formed Alberta Department of 
Labour. 

The new department was created when 
the former Department of Industries and 
Labour was split into the Department of 
Labour and the Department of Industries 
and Development. 

Mr. Pugh has been in the provincial pub- 
lic service for 23 years, and during his 
entire service has been connected with 
labour matters. 


Former Railway Union Officer, 
Thomas Broad Dies in Ottawa 


Thomas Broad, at one time Chairman of 
the General Executive Board of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, died November 
9 in Ottawa after a short illness at the 
age of 75. years. 

Mr. Broad joined the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1904 as a car cleaner and 
repairer in Ottawa. He subsequently became 
electrician and rose to be a car inspector. 
He was appointed employee member of the 
CPR pension plan, and helped to for- 
mulate the present CPR pension plan. He 
was an officer of Ottawa Lodge 230. 

He became Chairman of the General 
Executive Board of the union in 1947, and 
held the post until he retired on March 1, 
1948. 


Hugh Purdie 


Hugh Purdie, President in 1944 of the 
Regina Trades and Labour Council, Secre- 
tary of the Regina Civic Employees Feder- 
ation from 1945 to 1948, and Director of 
the Regina Civic Employees’ Credit Union 
for 13 years, died in Regina on November 
1, at the age of 70 years. 


G. W. Scanlon 


Gerald Walter Scanlon, local chairman 
for many years of Division 36, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, died in Halifax on Octo- 
ber 31, at the age of 50 years. 

He was a delegate and committee mem- 
ber in the Halifax, Dartmouth and District 
Labour Council, a member of the Joint 
Protective Board and member of the system 
adjustment board for the sleeping and 
dining car employees. 
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Department’s Annual Report 


For 1958-59 Now Available 


“During the year the Department’s efforts 
to stimulate winter employment gained 
momentum. In July the National Winter 
Employment conference was convened by 
the Minister of Labour; early action on 
some of the conference’s recommendations 
undoubtedly contributed to the increase in 
employment during the 1958-59 winter,” it 
is stated in the 59th annual report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1959. The report is just 
off the press and available from the Queen’s 
Printer at 25 cents per copy. 


The report notices that in the last fiscal 
year the Prime Minister proposed a Muni- 
cipal Winter Works Incentive Program in 
which all provinces participated. An esti- 
mated 41,353 men were hired for 1,683,157 
man-days of work as a result of the pro- 
gram. Two branches of the Department, 
the Special Services Branch and the Infor- 
mation Branch, devoted much effort during 
the year to the stimulation of winter 
employment. 


Conciliation proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act during the year directly affected 196,823 
employees, almost 50 per cent of the em- 
ployees within federal jurisdiction. 


The Department’s conciliation officers 
effected settlements in 62 of the 108 labour- 
management disputes referred to them, the 
report reveals. 


The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch sought 
improvement in co-operative arrangements 
with the provinces to encourage a steady 
increase in the number of disabled persons 
benefitting from rehabilitation services. Dur- 
ing the year there was an increase from 
1,055 to 1,174 in the number reported by 
the provinces as rehabilitated. 


The report mentions the survey of pub- 
licly owned and operated facilities for 
vocational training in trade and technical 
operations, part of the Research Program 
on the Training of Skilled Manpower, that 
was completed during the year, along with 
surveys of training in agriculture, commer- 
cial and service occupations. Work on a 
survey of training in federal Government 
departments is continuing, the report says. 


The Economics and Research Branch 
improved its methods of collecting and 
publishing information on current collec- 
tive bargaining activities, extended its annual 
wage and salary survey into the area of 
community and inter-industry rates and 
expanded its working conditions survey 
to cover a greater number of employers. 

















NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 


As Minister of 
Labour I am pleas- 
Cut takew tits 
opportunity to ex- 
tend New Year’s 
greetings to’ the 
people of Canada. 

Tine veaitauwe 
have just completed 
has been a good 
one for most Cana- 
dians. During the 
course of it we were 
able to make fuller 
use of our resources 
and our economy 
benefited as a re- 
sult. 

Our Gross Na- 
tional Product for 
the year will prob- 
ably stand at $34 
billion dollars 
when final figures are compiled, an 
increase of more than 7 per cent over 
1958. Production and exports were 
both higher than last year, and the 
number of new houses completed will 
probably be close to an all-time high. 


iihecre sweressimore ssemployment 
opportunities, and the total number 
of persons employed increased by an 
average of about 160,000 over the 
year. Canadian workers gained sub- 
stantially in wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile unemployment declined 
compared with the year before. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1959 the 
number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work averaged about 15 per 
cent fewer than in the same period of 
1958. At the same time, those who 
did become unemployed were without 
work for shorter periods, and there 





was less partial un- 
employment. 

Present indica- 
tions suggest that 
the unemployment 
figure for this win- 
ter will continue to 
be lower than that 
of the year before. 
Continued _ effort, 
however, on_ the 
part of industry— 
both employers and 
workers—of gov- 
ernments and of 
every individual ci- 
tizen is needed to 
ensure this result. 

Fortunately the 
national winter 
work campaign is 
receiving increasing 
support every year, 
and I sincerely hope this year’s cam- 
paign, which starts in January, will 
encourage even larger numbers of 
home and business owners to have 
their interior repair and renovation 
work done in the cold months and so 
increase winter employment. The 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program, introduced last year, is again 
in full swing. Through the co-opera- 
tion of provincial and municipal 
authorities a large number of projects 
have already been approved and many 
are under way. 

In labour-management relations, 
there were again some prolonged and 
difficult disputes. In the great majority 
of cases, however, both parties to col- 
lective bargaining have shown a real 
desire to find solutions to their dif- 
ferences with the least amount of lost 
time and lost production, with the 

(Continued on page 1338) 


bass 


Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


We approach the New 
Year confident of new 
gains in both the economic 
and political fields; the 
year 1960 may well prove 
to be one of the most 
successful in the history of 
the Canadian labour move- 
ment. 


As we look back on the 
year just ending we are 
well aware that it has, in 
some respects, been a stren- 
uous one for trade unions. 
Those who would benefit 
from a weakened labour 
movement have used every 
opportunity to discredit 
workers’ organizations, and unwarranted 
attacks have been made from many angles. 
This has had one very real effect which 
seems, so far, to have escaped public notice: 
it has welded the trade union movement 
in Canada into a stronger and more unified 
organization than ever before. It has given 
new strength to the unit which was achieved 
when Canada’s two larger labour con- 
gresses merged in 1956. 

These attacks have aroused in trade union 
membership across Canada a new aware- 
ness of the importance of their organiza- 
tions. Conventions and other gatherings 
have been attracting record attendances and 
the proceedings have been marked by a 
seriousness and a sense of purpose which 
leave no doubt about the determination 
of these workers to protect the unions which 
are their means of expression and of action. 
Organized labour has a very definite role 
in Canadian life and we enter a new year 
better prepared than ever to fulfil that role 
in an efficient and a positive way. 

There is a spirit of optimism abroad in 
our country as we reach the turn of the 
year. We in organized labour share that 
spirit. We recall that many months ago 
unions were told to “hold the line’. We 
were warned of dire consequences if work- 
ers insisted on seeking wage increases. We 
did not share the rather pessimistic view of 
those who said that a “hold the line” posi- 
tion was necessary in a period of recession. 

We felt that steps were necessary to give 
people new confidence and to create new 
demands for goods and _ services. Such 
demands would naturally follow increased 
earnings, Trade unions did seek wage 
increases and to a considerable extent 
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obtained them. Increases 
in hourly earnings have 
been recorded in practic- 
ally all sections of our 
economy over the past 
year. 

It is encouraging now to 
find the Prime Minister 
reporting to the nation that 
ODO PAW illeepIOVems tombe 
one of the best years in 
Canada’s economic history, 
and that 1960 may be even 
better. 

Workers, through their 
unions, will doubtless con- 
tinue to seek a fair share 
of this increasing prosper- 
ity. No apology is needed for this position; 
it is one which we feel sure will benefit 
Canadians as a whole. 

Canadians can also benefit from improve- 
ments in social legislation. Our interest in 
legislation has contributed much towards 
arousing a new and widened interest in 
politics and public affairs among those 
active in the labour movement. The estab- 
lishment of a new political party now seems 
assured and final steps towards this end 
are likely to be taken in 1960. When this 
party is established it will be the product 
of long and detailed discussions in which 
many thousands of men and women, both 
in and out of the labour movement, have 
participated. 

The suggestion of a new party has aroused 
criticism, particularly from those who have 
vested interests to protect, but the position 
of the Canadian Labour Congress is clear. 
Time and again, in all sections of the 
country, our membership has voiced dis- 
satisfaction with the inadequacy of the 
representation that now exists. The year we 
are beginning will be an extremely impor- 
tant one in providing opportunities for 
ordinary Canadian people to have a political 
voice. 

The new sentiment which is pervading 
organized labour in Canada is not one of 
belligerence or hostility; it is rather one of 
stern determination to contribute to a better 
life for all, a sentiment surely appropriate 
to this season when we speak of good will 
to all men. 


Roger Mathieu 
President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 

Every year Christmas re- 
minds us again of the most 
important message ever 
received on this earth— 
a message of joy and 
peace—a message intended 
for men of good will. 

May Christmas 1959 
afford us an opportunity to 
reflect once more on those 
conditions that must be 
realized if this joy and 
peace’ are to increase 





among us and be shared 
by all men of good will. 

As Christians, let us re- 
call that all joy and peace 
come from God, and that 
man can find them only in 
justice and charity. 

On behalf of the CCCL, 
I extend wishes for a very 
merry Christmas to all our 
fellow-citizens, men and 
women, and especially to 
all who are active in the 
labour movement. 


A.H. Balch 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


The past year, although 
it had its dark spots, show- 
ed an improvement in the 
economy of Canada. The 
running trades all received 
increased wages and a step 
up in conditions. It is true 
the betterments are gradual 
but in the final analysis 
they are improvements. 

Railroadmen are still 
feeling the impact of auto- 
mation; all branches of 
the service have felt the 
cruelty of layoffs. Govern- 
ment was appealed to and 
request made to investigate 
and report on the effects of technological 
changes. Loss of income through enforced 
idleness is always serious for the worker and 
his family, regardless of cause. 

The abandonment of lines and terminals 
without compensation for a change of 
residence is a question that must be pressed 
upon the Government for relief. The 
National Legislative Committee, after the 
set-back from the Supreme Court in the 
New York Central (Ottawa to Cornwall) 
abandonment case, appealed to the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet for change in the 
Railway Act to cover like amendments. The 
railroadmen do not wish to question the 
right of the railways to make changes in 
operation in order to effect economies, but 
they insist that provision should be made 
to protect employees against financial loss 
as a result of such changes made for the 
benefit of the railways. An appeal is to 
be made to the Royal Commission on 





Transportation requesting 
they study the matter and 
report to the Government. 

It is to be noted that 
during the past year a more 
definite outcry against un- 
protected level crossings is 
being made through the 
medium of the press and 
public bodies. The National 
Legislative Committee for 
a good many years have 
requested government ac- 
tion on this question. It 
is to be hoped that, now 
public opinion has been 
aroused, the far-sightedness 
of railwaymen will at last be recognized. 

In international affairs we are pleased 
to note a relaxation in the “cold war”. The 
advance made during the past year in a 
better understanding between the two great 
powers is noticeable. We feel Canada has 
a great role to play as a powerful third 
power to act as an intermediary, and sup- 
pert our Government in their action and 
interest in this, which is so vital to the 
rest of the world. 

The Railway Brotherhoods are greatly 
interested in the economic security of the 
aged and it is gratifying to note that during 
the past year a study was made relating to 
old age security systems in effect in Canada 
and the United States. We have advocated 
a form of government controlled contribu- 
tory pension plan, including provisions for 
portable pensions. The inclusion of this 
provision would tend to eliminate the “too 
old at 40” cry of the employer. 


Weal 


Canada and the First Year of the ILO 


Government Adviser at first International Labour Conference in 1919 writes 
about Canadian participation in ILO’s establishment and its first conference 


The following article, published to com- 
memorate the 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, was written especially for the 
LaBourR GAZETTE by Dr. Walter A. Riddell, 
who, as Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, attended the first International 
Labour Conference, 1919, as an adviser to 
the Government Delegates. 


The International Labour Organization is 
celebrating this year just ending the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding and of its first 
International Conference. 

In the early months of 1919, the Paris 
Peace Conference, along with the general 
peace settlement and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, considered and adopted 
a report of its Commission on International 
Labour Legislation. 

The terms of reference of this Commis- 
sion were “to inquire into the conditions of 
employment from the international aspect, 
and to consider the international means 
necessary to secure common action on mat- 
ters affecting conditions of employment, and 
to recommend the form of a permanent 
agency to continue such inquiry and con- 
sideration...” A charter of labour enforced 
by an international organization had long 
been the goal of workers’ associations, and 
more especially during the war. 

The British Ministry of Labour had pre- 
pared and brought to the Peace Conference, 
in anticipation of action, the text of a 
draft scheme for the establishment of such 
a permanent organization for labour. This 
scheme was accepted by the Labour Com- 
mission as its basis of discussion. 

The plan of control under the British 
scheme was unique, for it recognized the 
three parties to industry: governments, em- 
ployers and workers, the two latter groups 
together being accorded equal voting power 
with the representatives of governments. 
This tripartite system has continued to 
prove acceptable to the three groups. 

Its organs were to comprise a Conference, 
meeting at least annually in which each 
member state would be represented by two 
government delegates, one employers’ dele- 
gate and one workers’ delegate; a Govern- 
ing Body of twenty-four members, twelve 
representing governments, six employers 
and six workers; and a Labour Office or 
Secretariat. 

The decisions of the Conference were 
to take the form of Conventions and Recom- 
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mendations. These required a _ two-thirds 
vote of the Conference for adoption, and if 
adopted the only obligation resting upon 
a member state was that of bringing the 
convention or recommendation before its 
legislative authority. If, however, a Con- 
vention were ratified, it at once became 
an international obligation of the member. 


The Canadian Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Borden, although not a member of the 
Commission, took an active interest in its 
progress, being kept informed by his labour 
advisor, P. M. Draper, then Secretary of 
the Trades and Labour Congress. 


The framers of the British scheme for 
a permanent labour organization had shown 
ingenuity in devising machinery for a tri- 
partite organization, and had tailored it 
to meet the requirements of industrial 
Europe. They had, however, overlooked 
providing for (1) differences in industrial 
development between countries due to 
climate and scarcity of trained labour, (2) 
countries with federal constitutions, and 
(3) the eventuality that the Dominions 
would demand equal conditions of member- 
ship. The last two omissions caused much 
concern to the Canadian _ delegation. 
Canada, being a federal state, could not 
assume obligations and rights reserved to 
the provinces under the constitution. This 
was overcome by a provision inserted in 
Article 19 that a federal state might treat 
a draft Convention as a Recommendation. 


The other problem for the Canadian 
Federal Government arose from Article 8 
of the “Declaration of General Principles” 
which, it was considered, ran contrary to 
legislation in two of the Provinces. Borden, 
however, got around this by redrafting the 
General Principles, which not only greatly 
improved the text but modified “the offend- 
ing article.” He then moved, in the plenary 
session of the Conference, that his draft 
be substituted for the earlier statement. 
This was at once agreed to. 


Canada and the other Dominions met 
with even greater difficulty, however, in 
trying to establish their eligibility to seats 
on the Governing Body. For they were 
specifically debarred, in draft Article 7, 
by the following words, “No member 
together with its Dominions and Colonies 
whether self-governing or not shall be 
entitled to nominate more than one mem- 
ber.” It was only after much argument 
and some threat that these words were 


The Canadian delegation to the first 
annual meeting of the International Labour 
Conference, held in Washington on October 
29 to November 29, 1919, was led by Hon. 
Gideon Robertson, Senator and Minister of 
Labour for Canada. Hon. Newton W. 
Rowell, President of the Privy Council of 
Canada and Acting Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, was the other Government 
Delegate. 

P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the 
Worker Delegate; and S. R. Parsons, Presi- 
dent, British American Oil Company 
Limited, was the Employer Delegate. 


Others making up the delegation were: 

Advisers to Government Delegates: F. A. 
Acland, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Canada; Loring C. Christie, Legal Adviser 
to the Department of External Affairs; 
Daniel A. Cameron, Member of the Provin- 
cial Legislature of Nova Scotia; Hon. C. W. 
Robinson, Member without Portfolio of the 
Government of New Brunswick; Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, former Minister of Labour 
for Canada; Louis Guyon, Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Quebec; Dr. Walter A. Rid- 





deleted. The Dominions then became en- 
titled to elected seats, and Canada shortly 
after, by virtue of her right as one of the 
eight states of chief industrial importance, 
was elected. 

On April 11, 1919, the Peace Conference 
adopted the constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, and it was _ incor- 
porated as Chapter XIII of the Peace 
Treaty. 

President Woodrow Wilson, before leav- 
ing Paris, had invited the first International 
Labour Conference to be held at Washing- 
ton. The transistory provision of the con- 
stitution had fixed the date as October 
1919. An International Organizing Com- 
mittee consisting of the appointees of seven 
members had been arranged for, and the 
following agenda agreed upon: 


1. The eight hour day or the forty-eight 
hour week. 


2. Preventing or providing against unem- 
ployment. 


3. Women’s employment 
(a) Before and after childbirth, in- 
cluding maternity benefit 
(b) During the night 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
4. Employment of children 
(a) Minimum age 
(b) During the night 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
5. Extension and application of the Bern 
Conventions 1906 
(a) Prohibition of night 
women 


work of 


Canadian Delegation, First International Labour Conference, Washington, 1919 


dell, Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario; 
Hon. Thos. H. Johnson, Attorney-General 
for Manitoba; T. M. Molloy, Secretary 
of the Bureau of Labour for Siskatchewan; 
Hon. C. R. Mitchell, Provincial Treasurer 
for Alberta; J. D. McNiven, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour for British Columbia; Gerald 
H. Brown, Secretary of the Reconstruction 
Committee of the Government of Canada. 


Advisers to Worker Delegate: Tom Moore, 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Arthur Martel, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Robert Baxter, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; David Rees, 
Vice-President, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; Mrs. Kathleen Derry, 
Member, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: J. E. 
Walsh, General Manager, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. T. Stirrett, General 
Secretary, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa Represen- 
tative, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; J. B. Hugg, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. Merrick, Secretary, 
Canadian Employers’ Association. 


(b) Prohibition of use of white phos- 
phorus. 


The Conference could not have been 
held at a more embarrassing time. Wash- 
ington was in the throes of the bitter 
struggle over the ratification of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, which included not only the 
Convention of the League of Nations but 
also the Constitution of the ILO. Both of 
these were sharing, not only in the Capital 
but throughout the nation, tae criticism 
and abuse of the opponents of ratification. 
President Wilson’s attempt to salvage the 
Treaty by carrying his case direct to the 
people had failed; with his paralytic stroke, 
he was a very sick man. 

The officials of the organizing committee 
who had come to Washington to make 
preliminary arrangements found that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s invitation had yet to be 
approved by Congress, and even when its 
approval was obtained, no funds had been 
voted for the Conference. Fortunately the 


British Government advanced £3,000, 
which enabled the Conference to take 
place. 


It was in this depressing atmosphere of 
American political turmoil and anti-foreign 
feeling that the delegates arrived from 37 
countries to take part in what they were 
convinced was a new and hopeful venture 
in Jabour regulation and protection. 

Many members had sent large and well- 
qualified delegations, and none more than 
Canada. Ours was the largest delegation 
in the Conference, numbering twenty-six. 
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Not only was the federal Government well 
represented but also all of the provincial 
Governments. Among the delegates were 
two federal and three provincial Ministers. 
The employers’ and workers’ groups each 
comprised a delegate and five advisers. The 
Japanese had the next largest delegation 
with twenty-three, the Belgians with twenty- 
one, the British with twenty and the French 
with fourteen. 

The United States was not officially 
represented at the Conference, since Con- 
gress had stipulated that no delegates should 
be appointed until the treaty had been 
ratified. The Secretary of Labor, W. B. 
Wilson, presided over its sessions most 
acceptably. 

The first International Labour Confer- 
ence, in spite of many handicaps, was one 
of the most successful of the many that 
have since been held. The questions on 
the agenda, listed above, were adequately 
dealt with, and resulted in six Conventions 
and six Recommendations. The Convention 
on the application of the principle of the 
eight hour day and the forty-eight hour 
week, as was to be expected, aroused the 
greatest interest, and occupied more time 
than the other decisions. Certain em- 
ployers were apprehensive of its economic 
effects, fearing competition from the United 
States if it refused membership in the 
Labour Organization. 

The personalities of the Conference 
represented such names well-known at the 
time as Barnes and Delevinge of Great 
Britain, Fontaine and Jouhaux of France, 
Mahaim and Mertens of Belgium, Des 
Planches and Baldesi of Italy, Oka and 
Masumoto of Japan, and Rowell and 
Robertson of Canada. Rowell, with his 
keen constitutional mind, proved invaluable 
in keeping the Conference within the bounds 


of its treaty limitations. As chairman of 
the Commission on Application for Admis- 
sions, he so ably defended his minority 
report of one on the admission of Finland 
that it was adopted as againt the majority 
report of four. 


In reviewing the activities and accom- 
plishments of the ILO since its first year, 
it must be acknowledged that it has more 
than justified the faith of its founders. 
It has adopted 114 Conventions and 112 
Recommendations covering a wide range of 
labour problems. Up to 1959 these Con- 
ventions have received about 2,000 ratifica- 
tions by the 80 member nations. 


The Organization survived World War 
II, and after its sojourn in Montreal emerged 
stronger than ever as a Specialized Agency 
of the United Nations with a still broader 
and more ambitious program. Its early em- 
phasis on industrial research, international 
labour standards and the publication of 
labour legislation has been supplemented by 
an operational program of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped states in matters 
connected with labour and social policy. 


For this purpose the ILO has established 
in various parts of the world field offices 
which serve as centres for assistance to 
governments in setting up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the devel- 
opment of training facilities and of social 
security programs. In this work it co- 
operates closely in the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
More recently it has been occupied with 
the problems of industrial relations, auto- 
mation, the hazards of radiation, occupa- 
tional health services, workers’ housing, and 
fishermen’s problems. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the ILO is continuing to fulfil 
the promise, 61. 19192 





The Unesco Courier, a monthly publica- 
tion of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, has 
devoted its issue for November to the 40th 
anniversary of the International Labour 
Organization. 

Thirty-two pages of articles and photos 
enable readers to obtain an idea of what 
has been achieved by the ILO in collabora- 
tion with the governments, employers and 
workers of its 80 member countries on 
behalf of working men and women through- 
out the world. 

Among the contents of this issue are: 
“The Impact of Social Change,” by David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the ILO; “40 
Years of Struggle for Social Justice,” by 
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Edward J. Phelan, former Director-General 
of the ILO; “Labour’s Union: An Inter- 
national Triangle,” by Ronald S. Fenton; 
and a special report from the ILO on 
automation and its effect on lives and jobs. 
Other articles and photos illustrate the 
various aspects of the work of the ILO. 

The Unesco Courier appears each month 
in four languages: English, French, Spanish 
and Russian. 

UNESCO, Paris, sends a free specimen 
copy of the publication on request and 
provides details about taking out a sub- 
scription. 

The ILO has a limited number of copies 
of the November issue in English and 
French. Copies will be sent on request as 
long as supplies last. 
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Provisions for Income Security 
in Canadian Manufacturing Industries 


Almost half of establishments surveyed provided for reporting pay and almost 
three quarters for sickness indemnity insurance; but only about three per cent 
4 had provisions for layoff benefits and about same number for guaranteed wages 


A recent survey by the Department of 
Labour of income security plans provided 
in Canadian manufacturing establishments 
showed that almost half had reporting pay 
arrangements, only about 3 per cent had 
layoff benefit plans, almost three quarters 
provided sickness indemnity insurance, and 
only about 3 per cent had any form of 
guaranteed employment or wages. 


The results of the study, based on the 
1957 Working Conditions Survey of the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch, are contained in a report, Provi- 
sions For Income Security in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, just released. 
Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printematra, pricesof 2) cents each. 


The report has a chapter on each of 
the four forms of income security plans 
covered in the survey: reporting pay, layoff 
benefits, sickness indemnity insurance, guar- 
anteed employment or wages. In addition, 
11 tables give statistical details of the find- 
ings of the survey. 


Reporting Pay 

Reporting pay is described in the survey 
questionnaire as work or pay guaranteed 
to non-office employees for a_ specified 
number of hours, on condition of their 
reporting at the usual starting time, even 
when there proved to be no work for 
them. 


The incidence of reporting pay provisions 
was found to vary greatly from one indus- 
try to another, ranging from 88 per cent 
of the establishments covered in the non- 
ferrous metal products industry and 87 
per cent in the electrical apparatus industry 
(Om venDeibe Cont sands. 9s. per —cent sin the 
tobacco and leather products industries 
respectively. 

The percentage of workers covered by 
the provisions ranged from 70 in eight 
industries and between 69 and SO per cent 
in six industries, to less than SO per cent 
in three industries. 

“The number of hours for which report- 
ing pay was provided varied from one to 
as many as ten hours,” the report says. 
“However, among establishments which 
reported this benefit, 47 per cent, with 60 
per cent of the workers, provided for four 
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hours. The next most common provision 
was for two hours (18 per cent of the 
WOLKErSsim ance titce NOUS ellie Del cent). 
The four-hours provision was the most 
common in 12 out of the 17 manufacturing 
industries surveyed, while two-hour and 
three-hour reporting pay was predominant 
in only four industries. A guarantee of eight 
hours pay was most common in the printing 
and publishing industry. 


The prevalence of reporting pay was 
found to vary directly with the size of the 
establishment. Of the establishments hav- 
ing from one to 49 plant employees, about 
39 per cent provided for reporting pay; of 
the establishments employing 200 to 499 
workers, 73 per cent; and of those that 
employed 1,000 or more, 88 per cent. 


Layoff Benefits 


Layoff benefit was defined in the survey 
questionnaire as “a plan providing a fund 
from which benefits are paid to eligible 
laid-off employees,” such as a supplementary 
unemployment benet plan, which may or 
may not be related to unemployment insur- 
ance. 


The prevalence of provision for such 
benefits was found to vary widely from 
industry to industry. In the rubber products 
and transportation equipment industries, 42 
and 33 per cent respectively of non-office 
workers were in establishments reporting 
such plans. Two industries, tobacco prod- 
ucts and petroleum and coal _ products, 
reported no layoff benefit provisions. Of the 
remaining 13 groups, the percentage of em- 
ployees to whom layoff benefits were avail- 
able was 4 per cent or less in 11 industrial 
groups, 5 per cent in one group and almost 
i, pet cent) in=the othersroup,; the report 
says. 

As in the case of reporting pay, the prev- 
alence of layoff benefit provisions appeared 
to’ be’ directly related to the size of estab- 
lishment, the report says. “In the smaller 
establishments about 2 per cent of the 
non-office workers were in plants reporting 
this benefit, while the proportion was just 
Under pet Cent. In the. medium sized 
establishments and 20 per cent in the largest 
places of employment.” 
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Sickness Indemnity Insurance 


Unlike some of the other types of income 
security, the prevalence of sickness indem- 
nity insurance, defined in the survey ques- 
tionnaire as an “insurance plan providing 
cash compensation for wage loss due to 
illness,” did not vary widely from one 
industry to another. “In none of the 17 
groups of manufacturing industries were 
less than 60 per cent of non-office workers 
in establishments with such a plan.” In 
seven of the groups, between 90 and 100 
per cent of the plant workers were covered. 
In eight other groups, between 70 and 90 
per cent, and in the remaining two groups 
between 60 and 70 per cent of the em- 
ployees, were eligible. 


Most employers paid at least half the 
cost of the plan. 


Here again the incidence of the plans 
was directly related to establishment size. 
This correlation, however, did hold in regard 
to the extent of contributions by employers. 
In general, the proportion of employees in 
establishments in which the employer con- 
tributed from 50 to 100 per cent of the 
cost was about 80 per cent in the smallest 
establishments and 73 per cent in the 
largest ones. 


Guaranteed Employment or Wages 


The fourth type of income security pro- 
vision covered, defined in the survey as “a 
formal guarantee which assures employ- 


ment, or payment in lieu of employment, 
for a specific length of time,’ was found 
most frequently in the food and beverages 
group of industries, where nearly 15 per 
cent of all plant employees were covered. 
In two other groups the proportion was 
about 9 per cent, and in another 11 groups 
the proportion was less than 5 per cent. 
No such plans were reported in three indus- 
try groups. 

The duration of the guaranteed employ- 
ment period may vary from a week to a 
year. The most common period in the 
industries that reported and gave informa- 
tion on such plans was one week. “In the 
13 industry groups where establishments 
provided information on the nature of their 
provisions, a one-week guaranteed employ- 
ment period was predominant in nine 
groups. In two groups one month was the 
most common period, while in one other 
the predominant period was one year,” the 
TeEpOlia states: 

Guarantees of employment were found 
to be somewhat more frequent in large 
establishments than in the smaller ones. 
In the smallest establishments, just under 
3 per cent of the employees were covered; 
in the second largest group the propor- 
tion was 5 per cent. The most frequent 
single provision throughout was a one-week 
guarantee, and the incidence of the one- 
week period was greater in the larger 
establishments. 





Professional Manpower Advisory 
Committee Holds Fifth Meeting 


Members emphasize that persons who advise young people on choice of a career 
should not attach undue importance to short-term fluctuations in the demand 
for engineers, scientists, and others, that may run counter fo general trends 


Parents, high school counsellors and 
others who advise young people on the 
choice of a career should beware of attach- 
undue importance to short-term fluctuations 
in the demand for engineers and scientists, 
as well as for other kinds of workers, which 
may run counter to general trends. This 
point was emphasized by several members 
of the Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower at the Committee’s fifth meeting, 
held November 19. 


The demand for new engineers in par- 
ticular, it was point out, is closely con- 
nected with the business cycle. It was 
suggested that the present drop in enrol- 
ments for first-year engineering courses at 
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Canadian universities might result in a fall- 
ing off in graduations in the future at a 
time when demand for such professionals 
is strong. 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of professional associations, industry, 
education, and of federal Government 
departments and Crown corporations. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of La- 
bour, was chairman of the meeting. 


J. P. Francis 


A change of plans for conducting the 
next cycle survey of a one-third sample 
of all engineering and scientific manpower 





in Canada its expected to speed up the 
availability of preliminary data based on 
the survey. They are expected to be avail- 
able early in April, compared with Novem- 
ber in 1958 and August in the previous year, 
said J. P. Francis, Chief of the Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, in a review of the profes- 
sional manpower research activities of the 
Branch in 1959. 


In order to achieve this improvement, the 
first mailing of questionnaires would be 
made before the end of the year to which 
the data refer—namely 1959. “We do not 
think this will seriously jeopardize the 
validity of our results,” he remarked. 


So far three cycle surveys have been 
conducted and the response rate has risen 
from 64 per cent in the first to just over 
70 per cent in the latest survey, the speaker 
said. A further improvement is expected 
in the survey now under way. However, 
there were still a sizeable number who do 
not reply, and the Branch considered it 
important to find out whether this gap in 
replies biased the results in any way. There- 
fore, this year the Branch undertook a 
sample survey of the non-respondents, in 
which special efforts had ‘been made to 
reach the non-respondents by mail, and in 
some cases by telephone. 


“Up to now, we have managed to secure 
information on 75 per cent of the original 
sample (of those who had not replied) and 
we hope to be able to raise that to about 
90 per cent,” Mr. Francis said. 


The information contained in the replies 
from this sample group will be compared 
with that contained in the replies received 
earlier, to find out the extent and kind 
of bias introduced by the failure of some 
to reply to the questionnaire. 


One way to obtain a substantial improve- 
ment in response had been discovered, Mr. 
Francis said. During the past season a 
survey conducted in collaboration with the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry had brought 
a rate of response of “an astonishing 89 
per cent” compared with 64 and 70 per 
cent obtained in the previous year by the 
Forestry Institute and the Department 
respectively in separate surveys of a similar 
group. 

Besides the main cycle survey, a number 
of much smaller surveys had been con- 
ducted, Mr. Francis said. One of these 
supplementary surveys covers each year the 
students who graduate in engineering and 
science from our universities and colleges. 

This survey showed that this spring 54 
per cent of the engineering students had 
found a job before graduation, 30 per cent 
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were still looking for one, 14 per cent were 
planning postgraduate study, and 2 per cent 
had no definite plans. Of those who had 
found jobs, 89 per cent said that they would 
be working in Canada. 


Other parts of their work, Mr. Francis 
said, were keeping in touch with Canadian 
students in universities and colleges in 
the United States, arrangements with the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
for getting in touch with immigrant engi- 
neers and scientists, securing information 
from various professional associations re- 
garding their new members, and a reciprocal 
arrangement with the National Science 
Foundation in the United States for the 
exchange of questionnaires on citizens in 
the respective countries. 


Question Period 


In the question period that followed 
Mr. Francis’s address, L. M. Nadeau, Cana- 
dian Council of Professional Engineers, 
expressed doubt about the need for a 
survey of professional salaries by the 
Government, when professional associations 
such as his own, as well as other organiza- 
tions, were already conducting surveys of 
the kind. 


Dr. Dymond said that there were two 
kinds of surveys. There was the kind in 
which the information was obtained from 
employers, which might be most useful to 
those concerned with setting salary rates. 
There was also the kind in which the 
replies were obtained from individual em- 
ployees. 


Income, he pointed out, might be derived 
from more than source, which would lead to 
a difference between the data obtained from 
the two kinds of surveys. He also remarked 
that not much extra effort was involved 
in asking and answering one question on 
salaries in addition to some 16 asked about 
other matters in the questionnaire sent out 
by the Department. 


Dr. Dymond and Dr. Casselman also 
made the point that information obtained 
from outside sources was anonymous, and 
for this reason, as well as because the groups 
covered were different, it could not be 
combined with information obtained by the 
Department. 


The Chairman thought, however, that 
co-operation between the Department and 
other agencies making surveys would be of 
value, especially, as one of the members 
suggested, in the matter of publication of 
the results. Co-operation in conducting a 
survey had been put into practice with the 
Forestry Association during the past year, 
with very good results. 
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A. D. Boyd 


It is quite possible that the well-known 
fact that the demand for engineers and 
scientists is closely related to the business 
cycle may be partly due to the concentration 
of such professionals in types of industries 
that are especially vulnerable to business 
ups and downs, said A. D. Boyd, of the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch, in a paper on “The Current Labour 
Market Situation and Outlook for Scientists 
and Engineers.” 

The speaker noted that 82 per cent of the 
engineers and 52 per cent of the scientists 
are employed in industry, and that this 
sector of the economy is more subject to 
the impact of business trends than, for 
instance, the government sector. 

Regarding the present supply and de- 
mand situation. Mr. Boyd reported that 
last year’s biennial survey of requirements 
for professional personnel indicated that, 
compared with 1957, expected employment 
of engineers in 1958, 1959, and 1960 would 
be cut approximately in half—from an 
annual increase of about 10 per cent in 
1957 to an average annual increase of 4.3 
per cent during 1959 and 6.4 per cent in 
1960. 

Another indication of the labour market 
situation was the statistics reported by the 
National Employment Service on vacancies 
and applicants for engineering positions, he 
said. These statistics showed “an easier 
labour market for engineers in 1954, an 
increasingly tight market and shortage be- 
tween 1955 and 1957, with a much easier 
market in 1958 and 1959.” However, he 
said, at the rate of improvement over last 
year, the vacancies-to-applicants ratio should 
be in balance by the first quarter of 1960. 

Between 1957 and 1959, contrary to the 
trend between 1955 and 1957, industrial 
earnings increased more than salaries of 
engineers and scientists. This, Mr. Boyd 
said, indicates a “definite slackening in 
demand” for these professionals. 

The other evidence he had given indicat- 
ing a change in this situation to one of 
stronger demand was supported, Mr. Boyd 
said, by the verbal reports of field men 
employed by the Department and by the 
reports of local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service. These showed that there 
was now a good demand for engineers, and 
actual shortages in some places and for 
some kinds of engineers. 

Reviewing the outlook for the supply of 
engineers and scientists, the speaker said 
that figures supplied by the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Professional Engineers indicated a 
drop in first-year engineering enrolment in 
universities and colleges. A drop in first- 
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year enrolments was also shown by reports 
from 18 universities. The prospect was 
that there would be a continued rise in 
engineering graduations, but a drop of 8 
to 10 per cent in the 1962-64 period as a 
result of the recent decline in first-year 
enrolments. 

Net immigration, which was another 
important source of supply, was very diffi- 
cult to forecast, Mr. Boyd said. “Yet cur- 
rent trends indicate that the most important 
change on the supply side is that net 
immigration has fallen to negligible levels 
from a proportion in 1957 where it was 
just as important a source of supply as 
were graduations.” 

Summing up, he said, “On balance the 
1960 outlook for the supply of engineers is 
towards a fairly sharp increase, from 18 to 
30 per cent or more over 1959, depending 
on net immigration.” 

On the demand side, he said that. it 
seemed quite possible that during the next 
year or so a general shortage of engineers 
and scientists may develop. “It appears 
quite unlikely, however,” he added, “that 
the shortage will be nearly as severe as 
that which occurred during the 1955-57 
period.” 


P. J. Beaulieu 


A paper entitled “A Survey of Graduate 
Students Registered in Canadian Univer- 
sities during 1958-59” was read by P. J. 
Beaulieu, Awards Office, National Research 
Council. 

Mr. Beaulieu’s paper dealt with the 
information obtained from a survey of 
students enrolled last year in the graduate 
schools of Canadian universities in phy- 
sical sciences, engineering and biological 
sciences. The survey was conducted by 
means of a questionnaire sent to all stud- 
ents on a list that has been maintained 
by the National Research Council for a 
number of years. 

This list, which included practically all 
graduate students in Canada, contained 
2,196 names; of these, 1,363, or 62.1 per 
cent, replied to the questionnaire. Mr. 
Beaulieu gave the highlights of the survey, 
some of which were: 

—The median age of the respondents 
was 25.9 years. 

—More than a third were non-Canadians. 

—Only 6.2 per cent of the respondents 
were women and a little more than a third 
of these were married. 

—In physics, chemistry and mathematics, 
only 6 per cent were part-time students, 
compared with 27 per cent in engineering 
and 19 per cent in biological and agricul- 
tural sciences. 





—Educational expenses, including fees, 
books and supplies, vary from one univer- 
sity to another, since tuition fees differ 
considerably; expenses were highest in 
Quebec. 

—About a fifth of the single students 
were living at home, and about 40 per 
cent of the married students reported that 
their wives were employed full time. 

—The median living expenditure of single 
students living at home was $100 a month, 
and for those not living at home $120 a 
month; for married students with no chil- 
dren it was $225 a month, and for those 
with one or more children, $250. 

—Most students had only one source 
of support. Of the 1,150 full-time students, 
36 per cent were supported by scholarships, 
42 received research or teaching assistant- 
ships, 6 per cent had other types of sup- 
port, and 16 per cent did not report any 
assistance except perhaps a demonstrator- 
ship. 

About a quarter of the 1,150 full-time 
students received their support from the 
National Research Council, either directly 
from a scholarship or indirectly as research 
assistants employed under NRC grants. 
Another quarter received their support from 
the university, 50 from scholarships and 
250 from research or teaching assistant- 
ships. Eight per cent received support from 
the provincial governments, and 6.5 per 
cent from industry. 

Scholarships from the National Research 
Council in 1958-59 were worth $1,000 or 
$1,200 for the academic year, Mr. Beaulieu 
said. In addition a student could receive 
$800 for the four summer months if he 
remained at the university to continue his 
research. The median value of scholarships 
granted by the universities was $900, that 
of scholarships from industry $1,200. More 
than a quarter of the latter, however, were 
worth $1,500 or more. The middle 50 
per cent of provincial scholarships varied 
between $500 and $1,200. 

The salaries of students employed as 
research assistants under NRC grants are 
set at about $100 less than the NRC 
scholarships, and are subject to income 
tax. Research and teaching assistants em- 
ployed by the universities received a median 
salary of $1,200. 

The median annual expenditure of single 
students was $1,770. In the universities 
of Western Canada this median expenditure 
would be somewhat less than $1,700, Mr. 
Beaulieu pointed uot, because of lower fees 
and perhaps lower cost of living. In the 
province of Quebec, where educational costs 
were highest, and in Montreal and Toronto, 
where the cost of living is higher, the 


annual median expenditure would probably 
be about $2,000 a year. For married 
students the median annual expenditure 
was about $3,000 and nearly $3,300 in 
Quebec and in the larger cities. 

“Ideally a scholarship should cover a 
reasonable portion of the needs of a 
student,” he thought. Fees, he suggested, 
could perhaps be paid directly to the 
institutions, so that all students across 
Canada would receive a similar amount for 
their living expenses. Also allowances for 
married students could be considered. How- 
ever, he said that opinions on this latter 
point differed, depending on whether in 
defining a scholarship one places emphasis 
on merit rather than on the student’s needs. 


Dr. W. G. Fleming 


Three extensions of the Atkinson Study 
dealing with the progress of students in 
science and engineering were outlined by 
Dr. W. G. Fleming, Ontario College of 
Education, who gave a report on the 
Atkinson Foundation follow-up study of 
such students. 

These extensions were: (1) A study of 
success and failure throughout the univer- 
sity course for all Atkinson students who 
entered university in Ontario; (2) A follow- 
up of science and engineering students 
through and beyond university; and (3) A 
study of the financial aspects of attending 
university for the Atkinson students. 

None of these projects, Dr. Fleming 
explained, is more than well under way at 
present; and his report was therefore con- 
fined to “outlining hopefully what we have 
in mind.” 

The Atkinson program began in nearly 
all Ontario secondary schools in the 1955-56 
term with a group of 9,573 Grade 13 
students, the speaker said. Each student 
completed a four-page questionnaire giving 
details about his family background and 
educational intentions, a group of teachers 
filled out a one-page questionnaire on each 
student consisting of ratings on key per- 
sonnel characteristics and a record of his 
school progress from Grade 9 to Grade 
12, a number of tests were administered to 
the group, and the results of the Grade 13 
departmental examinations were used. Since 
June 1956 members of the Atkinson gorup 
had been followed up by questionnaires sent 
to them individually and by _ inquiries 
addressed to the educational institutions in 
which they were enrolled. 

One of the conclusions drawn from the 
investigation of the first year’s results, Dr. 
Fleming said, was that the average marks 
for all subjects in the Grade 13 depart- 
mental examinations were indisputably the 
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best indicator of a student’s chances of 
success. The average marks for each of 
Grades 9 to 12 were also of considerable 
value. Other criteria, of more or less value, 
were academic aptitude scores and teachers’ 
ratings. Most background data were of 
little value. 


The speaker described the methods being 
used in the study to find out the cost of 
attendance and the sources of financial sup- 
port for students attending Ontario univer- 
sities. This part of the study was designed 
to provide data by means of which it would 
be possible to describe and interpret “the 
main aspects of the financial problem in a 
way that we hope will lead to worthwhile 
suggestions for a program of student aid.” 


One piece of information obtained showed 
that about half the men reporting, and the 
majority of the women, had received sub- 
stantial financial help from the “parental 
family.” 


Dr. F. E. Whitworth 


Dr. F. E. Whitworth, Director, Education 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
spoke briefly about the study of drop-outs 
and retention rates in Canadian educational 
institutions that the Bureau has been work- 
ing on for a considerable time. He drew 
attention to the connection between this 
study and the manpower question. 


Dr. Whitworth outlined some of the diffi- 
culties that had delayed the completion of 
the study for several years. Complications 
to be dealt with included: differences 
between the systems of education in the 
various provinces, migration of students 
from one province to another, retardation 
and acceleration, transfers between private 
and public schools, and overlapping between 
high school and university. 


However, the speaker said that he believed 
the data obtained had value, and he hoped 
that a report would be published within 
the next few months. 


Dr. P. H. Casselman 


More Canadian _ professional workers 
emigrated to the United States during the 
period 1950-58 than U.S. professionals came 
to work in Canada, it was shown in tables 
on immigration to and emigration from 
Canada of professional and technical man- 
power, presented to the meeting by Dr. 
P. H. Casselman, Chief, Professional Man- 
power Section, Economics and Research 
Branch. 


During that period, net emigration of 
Canadian professionals totalled 22,222. In 
1950, the excess of emigration to over 
immigration from the United States was 
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1,676, smallest number in the nine-year 
period. The largest excess shown in the 
tables was 4,454, in 1957. 

However, the total net immigration of 
professionals into Canada from all sources 
during the period was 38,457, more than 
making up for the loss to the United States. 

The nursing profession lost the highest 
proportion through emigration, 12.0 per 
cent of nurses in the Canadian labour force 
at the 1951 Census. Professional nurses 
made up the largest group both of immi- 
grants and emigrants during the period 
1950-58. The total number of nurses 
admitted to Canada during these nine years 
was 10,253. The total number who emi- 
grated to the United States during those 
years was 10,071. The net gain was there- 
fore very small. 

As a proportion of the labour force at 
the 1951 Census, lawyers and teachers lost 
the smallest proportion, 0.8 and 1.3 per 
cent respectively, but in numbers, more 
teachers emigrated than any other group 
except nurses and engineers. 

Dr. Casselman said that on the basis 
of the DBS Labour Force Survey it was 
estimated that in February of this year 
there were 685,000 postwar immigrants in 
the Canadian labour force. This amounted 
to 11.3 per cent of the total of 6,084,000 
persons in the labour force. Of the total 
number -of immisrants, 10/5" per cent; or 
more than 70,000 persons, were estimated 
to be professionals. 

The belief that a high proportion of 
immigrants to this country use Canada as 
a stepping stone to the United States is 
disproved, he said, by statistics from the 
U.S. Immigration Service, which show that 
80.5 per cent of the Canadian immigrants 
to that country during the period 1950 to 
1955 were born in Canada. 


Dr. G. T. Page, General Secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, gave the 
conference an outline of a survey of the 
diverse methods followed for educating and 
training engineers in certain countries of 
Europe and in the United States, which was 
conducted by an international group known 
as the Engineering Societies of Western 
Europe and the United States (EUSEC). A 
comprehensive report of the survey is now 
in preparation. 

Canada does not participate in EUSEC, 
Dr. Page explained, and is not represented 
in the study. Nevertheless, he was confident 
that the results of the study, when published, 
would be of inestimable value to Canada 
and would provide useful information to 
interested Canadian organizations. 


38th Annual Convention of Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Acclaimed as “unity convention,” meeting reaches or nears agreement on many 
problems, including affiliation with Canadian Labour Congress, political action, 
confessional nature of CCCL. Roger Mathieu unanimously re-elected President 


(Translation) 


The 38th annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held in Quebec City from September 13 
to 19, was acclaimed as being a “unity 
convention.” 

Speakers and observers noted a renewal 
of unity within the 100,000-member con- 
gress when the delegates, numbering more 
than 500, agreed on many problems: affilia- 
tion with the CLC, political action and the 
confessional nature of the CCCL, among 
others. 

Maurice Bouladoux, fraternal delegate 
from the International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, remarked in his address 
that “this CCCL convention has been one 
of unity”. 

In his moral report delivered at the 
opening of the convention, the General 
President stressed the problem of the right 
of association and the exercise of this right, 
rallying all sectors to union solidarity. 

The problems of the confessional nature 
of the CCCL and affiliation with the CLC, 
among others, were not solved then and 
there but discussions at the convention 
indicated that an early solution will be 
found. 

Concerning affiliation, the convention 
decided to carry on the negotiations with 
a view to reaching an agreement that would 
allow the CCCL to affiliate with the CLC 
as a national union. 

Regarding the confessional nature of the 
CCCL, some twenty delegates agreed that 
the time had come to make certain adjust- 
ments, but it was decided to consult the 
Episcopate before proceeding with the 
matter. 

It was probably on the political action 
front that the greatest progress was made, 
through the passing of a resolution authoriz- 
ing unions to adopt such views as did not 
conflict with the general interests of the 
movement. 

At the same time, the CCCL offered its 
“loyal co-operation” to the new Premier of 
Quebec. 

Resolutions adopted at the six-day con- 
vention requested, among other things: 

—The federal Government to set up an 
Economic Council; 


—The provincial Government -to par- 
ticipate in the national health insurance 
scheme; 


—tThe setting up, by provincial authori- 
ties, of an intensive inquiry into Quebec 
hospitals; 

—A slight increase in union dues; 


—The holding of conventions every two 
years; 

—The bimonthly publication of “Le Tra- 
vail”, 

The election of the new Executive brought 
but one significant change, the replacement 
of Treasurer René Bélanger by Jacques 
Dion. 


When the convention ended on Saturday 
afternoon, all the questions on the agenda 
had been covered, a rare occurrence. For 
once, no night sessions were held. 


Official Opening 

The official opening of the 38th conven- 
tion of the CCCL was held on Sunday 
afternoon, in the syndicates’ own building, 
in the presence of an imposing number of 
representatives of government, clergy and 
fraternal associations. 


It was on this occasion that the General 
President read his moral report (see below), 
which was devoted to the question of the 
right of association. A number of the 
guests of honour, speaking briefly after 
Mr. Mathieu, stressed the importance of 
this right. 


Gerard Tremblay 


Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Quebec, first apologized for 
the absence of his Minister, Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, and expressed the hope that with 
the “new provincial administration” it may 
be possible to settle certain difficulties which 
have come up in relations between the 
labour movement and the Government. 


Jean Marie Martin 


Jean Marie Martin, Dean of the Faculty 
of Social Science at Laval University, 
referred to the producers’ strike at the CBC 
last winter. Calling this dispute a “new 
stage in the struggle for the right of asso- 
ciation in Canada.” Mr. Martin said that 


the setting up of unions for managerial and 
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Re-elected General President 


executive groups will be a much more 
difficult task in this country than organizing 
factory workers. 

Adding that the effort put forth by this 
small group of producers must not be in 
vain, the Dean concluded that “the right 
of association must be assured at all levels.” 


Rey. G. H. Levesque 


Rev. Georges Henri Levesque, O-.P., 
referred to Mr. Martin’s statement to the 
effect that when a right is attacked some- 
where everybody suffers, pointing out that 
the right of association is a right that is 
common to all citizens and that every one 
must therefore fight to defend it. 

“Every one must feel in the bottom of 
his heart, and it must be a feeling of revolt, 
any attacks against the common good. And 
this feeling must ascend from the heart to 
the wili and give rise to whatever action 
is called for,” he said. 

Father Levesque called the CCCL a 
school of solidarity “par excellence” and 
an example to all professional bodies. 


Rey. Jacques Cousineau 


Rey. Jacques Cousineau, S.J., congratu- 
lated the General President on having 
“opened a gaping wound in our social 
body.” 

The trade union movement, he explained, 
cannot be true to itself unless it continues 
its demands until it has obtained complete 
freedom of association. 
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J. B. Lemoyne 


The President of the Catholic Farmers’ 
Union, Jean Baptiste Lemoyne, stated that 
there Is a common ground between labour 
union members and farmers. 

“Farmers,” he said, “need a class of con- 
sumers with a good income to buy their 
produce. On the other hand, with the 
mechanization of farms, farmers have 
become interesting consumers for industrial 
products.” 

Fernand Quirion 


The last person to speak during the 
afternoon was Fernand Quirion, President 
of the CBC Producers’ Association (ind.). 

Saying that he considered himself an 
adopted son of the CCCL, Mr. Quirion 
admitted that he would rather have been 
among the delegates to the convention than 
among the guests. 

(The understanding reached following the 
dispute at the CBC last winter provides 
that the Producers’ Association can nego- 
tiate a collective agreement but cannot 
become affiliated with any labour congress.) 

Thanking the CCCL for its support, the 
President of the Producers’ Association 
said that he was happy “to have taken 
part in the crusade of those who want to 
protect the freedom of association in 
Canada”. 

Among the other guests noted at the 
opening of the convention were: Rev. 
Gérard Dion, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations at Laval University; 
Gérard Hamel, Acting Mayor of Quebec; 
Alfred Charpentier, former President of the 
CCCL and a member of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board; and F. L. Picard, Manager 
of the National Employment Service at 
Ouebeck 


General President's Report 


The report by Roger Mathieu, CCCL 
General President, at the opening of the 
convention dealt with the right of associa- 
tion, its fundamental importance, the viola- 
tions it suffers in the province of Quebec 
due to the lack of “proper” labour legis- 
lation, and the action to be taken to remedy 
this situation. 

Tradition decrees that the President’s 
moral report, instead of giving a review of 
the activities of the past year, should con- 
sist of a few comments on a problem of 
present interest. 

Mr. Mathieu explained the choice of his 
subject as follows: “Throughout the entire 
year we have witnessed this sad spectacle 
of unscrupulous employers repeatedly violat- 
ing this fundamental right or refusing to 
let it be put into practice; of civil authorities 


indifferent to these violations or doing their 
best, as for example in Newfoundland, to 
encourage the violators; and of public 
opinion being so little aware of the serious- 
ness of these events as to show practically 
no reaction on hearing about them”. 


Having stated that all other freedoms 
may be undermined once the right of asso- 
ciation ceases to be recognized, Mr. Mathieu 
added: 

Without freedom of association there is no 
religious freedom, no real political freedom, 
still less economic democracy. That is why 
it is so difficult to understand how so many 
Christians, so many democrats, so many 
apostles of free enterprise can be indifferent 
to flagrant violations of the right of others 
to associate. They fail to realize that their 
own freedom is in jeopardy every time their 
neighbour’s is attacked; they do not seem to 
know that democracy is like a ship, and that 
holes bored in the hold, where the poor 
passengers live, are just as dangerous to the 
ship, and even more so, than if they were 
made in the panelled walls of the first-class 
cabins. 

The first form that scorn for the right 
of association takes, the General President 
explained, is acknowledged refusal to recog- 
nize a union, refusal to negotiate. 


In this connection he denounced the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which, 
he said, “refused to negotiate, stated offi- 
cially that it did not recognize the group 
(the producers in Montreal) and for 69 
days supported the work stoppage which 
resulted from this attitude.” 

The fact that a Crown Corporation, sup- 
ported by public funds and devoted to the 
service of the highest Canadian interests—the 
fact that such a corporation should stubbornly 
persist in an inexcusable refusal, should have 
recourse to all sorts of reasons, especially the 
worst ones, to justify this refusal, and should 
support a long strike before permitting the 
putting into practice of a fundamental right— 
that is what seems serious and indicative of 
a certain mentality. 


Dismissals for union activity, according 
to Mr. Mathieu, are the most common as 
well as the most odious form of anti- 
unionism. 


“Every year, in the province of Quebec,” 
he said, “hundreds of workers lose their 
livelihood and are thrown into a state of 
anxiety and sometimes even destitution 
because they have legally exercised a right 
that is recognized and sanctioned by the 
law of the country.” 


Mr. Mathieu then gave a list of some 
twenty concerns which, during the past 30 
months, have dismissed a total of nearly 
350 employees for union activities. 

“We are reaching a point in our province,” 
he said, “and I am speaking of something 
I know well, where any attempt at union 
organization in a plant, a concern or a 
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The General President’s report, which 
was prepared and printed before the death 
of Hon. Maurice Duplessis, took the Premier 
to task. Mr. Mathieu apologized for this 
and said that he could not foresee such a 
sudden death. 


The President took the opportunity of 
offering the new Premier, Hon. Paul Sauvé, 
the “Joyal co-operation” of the CCCL. 
“Now that a new Premier has succeeded 
the one who departed so suddenly,” he 
said, “may I express the wish that, in 
future, we shall have every reason to be 
satisfied with the co-operation between the 
new Government and the CCCL. We do 
not ask of Mr. Sauvé that he be always 
in agreement with us down to the most 
minute detail, and we hope that he will 
not ask it of us.” 


service is met with mass or selective dis- 
missals used by the employers as weapons 
of combat.” 


Mr. Mathieu then denounced dilatory 
certification procedures and the threat to 
the right to strike posed by police action. 


“That the provincial police constitutes 
here one of the most serious obstacles to 
the exercise of the right of association,” 
said the General President, “that it is used 
as an anti-union weapon to the advantage 
of the employer, that it acts thus in defiance 
of the most elementary democracy, is a 
truth which no honest and seriously in- 
formed mind will ever doubt.” 

Turning to political institutions, the Pre- 
sident denounced the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board, by the spirit which prevails 
im its décisions; it has been either” an 
inefficient body, or else, quite frankly, an 
instrument of oppression in the service of 
the employers.” 

Finally, as another obstacle to freedom 
of association, Mr. Mathieu mentioned 
“the dishonest manipulation” of collective 
agreements extended by decree under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 

The General President stated that if the 
right of association is encroached upon, it 
is first of all because “our labour laws are 
scandalously insufficient as regards the pro- 
tection of the right of association” and, in 
the second place, because “public opinion in 
Quebec is not sufficiently well-informed of 
the problem. 

“The time has come,” he said, “for 
employers and all their allies in the various 
liberal professions to realize that in under- 
mining the principles of natural right, in 
depriving the workers of liberties which 
they demand in no uncertain terms for 
themselves, they are compromising the 
entire social structure and, in the long 
run, their own interests.” 
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Msgr. Maurice Roy 


In his sermon at a mass for delegates 
to the convention, His Excellency Msgr. 
Maurice Roy, Archbishop of Quebec, urged 
that Canadian employers and workers en- 
gage in resolute conversation and that the 
leaders on both sides make an effort to set 
up co-operative structures. 

The Archbishop of Quebec, who is at the 
same time Primate of the Canadian Church, 
pointed out that there is no lack of subjects 
of common interest to leaders among man- 
agement and labour, such as: morality in 
labour circles, the unemployment question, 
the development of natural wealth, social 
legislation, technological changes. 

He added: 

It is an idea dear to the Church that the 
persons concerned should themselves, through 
their associations, take whatever action is neces- 
sary for a healthy development of economic 
life. If they do this, the state will not have to 
intervene at every turn, and its activities will 
not end up by taking the place of the normal 
activities of employers’ and workers’ groups. 

It will be up to the governments to encour- 
age and promote all forms of co-operation by 
calling on employers and workers, as often as 
possible, to sit on administrative boards or on 
committees which are merely advisory. 

Pointing out that unions carry on their 
activities in a field in which the pursuit of 
divergent interests is legitimate, and that 
it must be expected, therefore, that dif- 
ferent opinions will be upheld, Msgr. Roy 
said that one must avoid applying to Cana- 
dian unions “those severe judgments which 
other labour groups have merited from 
time to time by reason of certain excesses” 
without first having carefully made sure 
whether such abuses really do exist in 
Canada. 


The Archbishop also said that even if 
Canada has not known any open class 
struggles in the field of labour-management 
relations, our situation is still, nevertheless, 
short of the Christian social ideal. 

“Even if there is no strenuous opposi- 
tion,” he said, “neither is there enough 
effective co-operation or constructive be- 
haviour, outside of the disputes which arise, 
between leading employers and leaders of 
the working class.” 

He noted that it does not suffice to reject 
the class struggle in theory; there must be 
a desire to establish class co-operation in 
actual fact as well as in thought. 


Msgr. Roy voiced this warning: if employers 
and workers intend to use the strength of 
their organizations as a purely defensive or 
offensive weapon; if they seek, in practice, only 
to weaken or destroy their opponents, no 
healthy social economic order can result. One 
cannot deliberately want to maintain an 
atmosphere of conflict, and hope for industrial 
peace beneficial to those concerned and to 
the general good. 
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General Chaplain’s Message 


“Those who oppose the right of associa- 
tion,” said the General Chaplain of the 
CCCL in his traditional message to the 
convention, “are not only violating a right, 
but are preventing the workers from carry- 
ing out a duty and fulfilling an obligation.” 

Returning to the General President’s 
theme and taking inspiration from the Que- 
bec bishops’ 1950 pastoral letter on labour 
problems, Canon Henri Pichette said that 
it is the duty of the head of a Christian 
concern “to recognize the unions and to 
consider them as the appointed representa- 
tives of the workers in all matters concern- 
ing the vast field of labour relations.” 

The General Chaplain pointed out that 
employers often yield to fear reflexes in 
fighting the labour movement, but drew 
their attention to the fact that if they do 
this they are closing the door to an impor- 
tant element of order in their concern. 

The unions must continue, he said, to 
awaken the conscience of the public to 
that respect which is due the freedom of 
association, so that there may be “a spon- 
taneous reaction to any violation of this 
right just as there is to certain serious 
offences against society.” 

Turning to the unemployment problem, 
Canon Pichette noted that “those who have 
the initiative with respect to offering em- 
ployment are primarily responsible. 


“People in industry and commerce,” he 
went on, “call loudly for free enterprise; 
to be logical, they should realize that it 
is their collective responsibility to offer work 
to all working people. They want to have 
the means of production at their disposal; 
at the same time they must be prepared to 
offer remunerative employment to all who 
are willing and able to work. They should 
realize that if they neglect this collective 
responsibility they are in danger of having 
the state take away from them that initiative 
which they refuse to honour.” 


As for the CCCL’s internal problems— 
the question of unity, the question of the 
direction to be taken—Canon Pichette 
reminded the delegates that they alone are 
qualified to make decisions, and advised 
them not to let themselves be divided by 
intervention from outside. 


“These are problems which concern you, 
and which must be settled within your 
union framework,” he said. “These are 
domestic problems which do not concern 
the neighbours. You are capable of finding 
solutions for all your problems, and with 
the intelligence, the good sense and the 
good will which I know you have, I feel 
certain that everything will be settled.” 














IFCTU Delegate 


Maurice Bouladoux, President of the 
French Federation of Christian Workers 
and fraternal delegate from the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, re- 
minded the delegates that the problems of 
the working classes are no longer settled 
on) the level) of the: concern’ they are 
settled, rather, on a national or even an 
international scale. 

Stating that it is no longer possible 
nowadays for the working class of a country 
to settle its problems alone, Mr. Bouladoux 
stressed the need for labour unity on the 
international level. 

He also called upon the international 
organizations to adjust themselves and 
advocated reform of the International 
Labour Organization. 

“There must be reformation of the ILO 
based on regionalization,” he said, “as it 
is impossible to compare a country en- 
dowed with advanced social legislation with 
another whose social legislation is back- 
ward.” 

He also expressed the hope that the ILO 
might be realistic and build up “tripartism” 
on a healthy basis. 

ThesiPG Ui tepresentative. called- also 
for international agreements to put an end 
to unfair competition between countries. 
Pointing out that a country which becomes 
industrialized without granting its workers 
adequate social legislation is creating unfair 
competition, Mr. Bouladoux said that there 
must be no economic competition to the 
detriment of the working classes. 

Christian trade union activities, he said, 
are situated between the two notions of 
state socialism and capitalism. “We are 
all for economic efficiency,” he went on, 
“provided it is for the benefit of mankind. 
Creating wealth is all very well as long as 
it is shared among men.” 

Mr. Bouladoux said that he was unable 
to accept the theory of rigid economic 
laws. Terming it nonsense for an industry 
to remain idle for reasons of monetary 
exchanges on a world scale, he called for 
world-wide economic planning. 

The IFCTU delegate stressed the need 
for world-wide labour unity, but said that 
such unity must be established “in clarity 
and in truth.” 

He pointed out that in France, where 
there are three large labour congresses, 
inter-federal cartels are used to ensure unity 
of action. 

In closing, the fraternal delegate from 
the IFCTU said that “it is in our hands 
to safeguard the dignity of the human being, 
of our families, our cities and our nations. 





Maurice Bouladoux 
IFCTU Fraternal Delegate 


“We cannot leave everything to these 
technocrats who have nothing in mind,” 
he said, “but problems of technical effi- 
ciency; for there are human problems too.” 


Labour Unity 


The CCCL decided to continue its con- 
versations on unity with the CLC during the 
Vea 


The convention approved the report sub- 
mitted by the labour unity committee 
recommending the reappointing of a com- 
mittee to carry on negotiations for affiliation 
With sthesCwe- 


The delegates also decided that “if agree- 
ment were reached with the Canadian 
Labour Congress” during the year, a referen- 
dum would be held, the terms and con- 
ditions of which would be decided upon 
by the Confederal Bureau. 


The resolution, submitted by Marcel 
Pepin of the Metal Trades Federation, 
means that in the event an agreement that 
appeared satisfactory to the committee was 
reached on those points that still remain 
to be discussed, the Confederal Bureau will 
have to hold a vote among all members 
of all the syndicates affiliated with the 
CCCL to find out whether or not they want 
affiliation on the terms negotiated. 


The question of labour unity did not 
give rise to any lengthy discussion as it 
has in past conventions. 
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According to the report by the labour 
unity committee, the main questions still 
at issue involve the conservation of the 
CCCL’s integrity after affiliation, as well 
as its possibilities of future expansion. 

The delegates declared unanimously that 
the CCCL must not sacrifice its integrity, 
its doctrine, its framework or its chances 
for expansion. 

Gérard Picard, former President of the 
CCCL, said that labour unity is necessary 
for the protection of Canadian workers, 
and more particularly for workers in the 
province of Quebec. “There is no future 
for the CCCL,” he said, “if it continues to 
mark time in the basic industries.” 

S. Ted Payne of the Metal Trades Feder- 
ation also stressed the fact that the workers 
must unite to “meet the growing concen- 
tration of big industry.” He explained that 
the need for standardized collective agree- 
ments throughout the country requires that 
trade unions unite their bargaining power. 

The Assistant Director of the Education 
Service, Jean Paul Lefebvre, warned the 
delegates against separatism on the trade 
union level. Calling on the delegates to 
increase their contacts with union members 
in other spheres, Mr. Lefebvre said that if 
the CCCL is as “dynamic” as it says it is 
there should be no fear for its future. 

CCCL General Secretary Jean Marchand 
emphasized how difficult it is, on both sides, 
to get the CCCL into the CLC as a national 
union. He urged the convention, however, 
to trust its bargaining committee, which 
wants to preserve the integrity of the CCCL. 

*The CCCs Saiiliationswith” thesGue 
should be carried out under such condi- 
tions,” said Mr. Marchand, “that our move- 
ment may be able not only to survive but 
also to make progress.” 

When a vote was taken on Mr. Pepin’s 
resolution, less than thirty delegates, repre- 
senting mainly the Federation of Municipal 
and School Corporations, were opposed 
LORIE: 

The labour unity committee, elected at 
the conclusion of the convention, is made 
up of Adalbert April, Floriant Boisvert, 
Angelo Forte, J. N. Godin, René Gosselin, 
Camille Larocque, Jean Marchand, Roger 


Mathieu, James McCullough, S. Ted Payne, 
Adrien Plourde, Gérard Picard, André Roy, 
Roland Thibodeau and Henri Vachon. 


Religious Ties 


After a rather lengthy discussion, the 
convention decided that it had become 
essential “to make certain adjustments 
regarding the religious ties of the CCCL” 
but, before making any decision in the 


matter, the Confederation would consult 
the Roman Catholic authorities of the 
province. 


The 500 delegates, with the exception of 
about twenty, approved the General Secre- 
tary’s four-point resolution, thus establishing 
the principle of non-confessional unionism, 
if not its particulars. 

Mr. Marchand’s resolution stated: 

(a) that in view of the North American 
system of trade unionism, it is essential 
to bring about certain adjustments with 
regard to the religious ties of the CCCL; 

(b) that before coming to any decision 
in the matter, the CCCL continue to con- 
sult with Their Excellencies the Archbishops 
of the province of Quebec; 

(c) that following consultation, a sys- 
tematic study, within the organization, of 
the adjustments deemed desirable be pro- 
ceeded with; 

(d) that, should the Confederal Bureau 
deem it urgent, following the said consul- 
tations, to initiate certain adjustments, it 
be authorized to call a special convention 
or a plenary session of the Confederal 
Bureau in order to make whatever decisions 
might be considered desirable. 

It was Mr. Picard, past General President 
of the CCCL, who began the debate on the 
resolution, suggesting that the CCCL elim- 
inate the word “Catholic” from its name 
and replace, in its declaration of principles, 
the reference to the social doctrine of the 
Church by a reference to “Christian social 
morality.” 

Mr. Picard stressed that there was no 
question of ignoring the teachings of the 
Church in matters of social doctrine any 
more than there was a question of eliminat- 
ing the chaplains. 


Membership of the CCCL 


CCCL membership declined during the 
period from May 31, 1958 to May 31, 1959 
but the number of its locals increased. 

According to the report of the Con- 


federal Bureau, submitted by the General 
Secretary, the CCCL on May 31 had 95,212 
paying members, or 2,826 fewer than a year 
before. On the other hand, it has gained 
five more syndicates, bringing the number 
of affiliated syndicates to 456. 
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Metallurgy is mainly responsible for the 
decrease in membership, Mr. Marchand 
explained, this sector being severely hit by 
unfavourable economic conditions. There 
were also membership decreases in the pulp 
and paper industry, in the full-fashioned and 
circular hosiery industry and in construction. 

Increases were recorded in hospitals and 
in municipal and school corporations. 





He explained that under the present sys- 
tem of labour organization, where the 
union must represent all the workers in 
the bargaining unit, all discrimination must 
be avoided. 

Mr. Picard was supported by René Gos- 
selin, CCCL Vice-President, who declared 
that the CCCL must enter all labour spheres 
and that, in order to do so, it must avoid 
all appearances of sectarianism. 

S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of the 
National Metal Trades Federation, stated 
that Protestants refuse to accept the social 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church in 
order to become members of the CCCL. 
He added that if it was desired to suppress 
Protestant prejudice against the CCCL, the 
word “Catholic” must be eliminated from 
the name of the CCCL and all references 
to the social doctrine of the Church must 
be deleted from the declaration of prin- 
ciples. 


Another CCCL Vice-President, Angelo 
Forte, asked the delegates to consider the 
future of the movement, which, in order to 
expand, must assume the status of a national 
union. It behooves the CCCL to take the 
lead, he said, towards a national unionism 
movement in Canada. He reminded the 
delegation that it was not the CCCL’s name 
that was responsible for the doctrine that 
inspires the federation’s dynamism. 


On the other hand, René Bélanger, of 
Quebec City, sought to have the discussion 
deferred to the next convention, when the 
Executive will have had time to consult 
with the Episcopate. 

It was here that Mr. Marchand presented 
his resolution, asking the convention to at 
least give the Executive a policy. 


He added that the CCCL must adjust 
itself to changing conditions in Quebec, 
noting that it was unreasonable to think 
that the CCCL could change the whole 
system of labour organization in North 
America. 


Brief from Former Chaplains 

Having considered the report of a special 
committee that studied a pamphlet entitled 
Considerations from Former Chaplains, the 
convention censured the authors for having 
published a document filled with “false- 
hoods and unfair accusations” against the 
GCCE. 

The paper, written by five former chap- 
lains of the CCCL, accuses “the Executives 
of the CCCL and the CLC of using devious 
and obscure ways and means, which throw 
off the Catholic members, dumbfound the 
former chaplains and create confusion in 


Political Action 


The convention amended the CCCL con- 
stitution with regard to political action, 
replacing Sections 30 and 30a with a new 
Section 30 as follows: 


30. The CCCL is a labour congress which 
is independent of all political parties, and 
it is prohibited from joining any such party. 

Nevertheless, the CCCL; 

(a) should present to the various govern- 
ments, at opportune times, either 
alone or jointly with other labour 
congresses, such requests as are of 
a nature to promote the professional, 
economic and social interests of the 
workers; 

(b) can set up, through its Confederal 
Bureau, a political education com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering 
and judging the attitudes of govern- 
ments, political parties and public 
men; this committee reports to the 
Confederal Bureau, which makes 
whatever decisions it thinks fit: fin- 
ally, this committee is authorized to 
co-operate with the CCCL’s Educa- 
tion Service in making known the 
nature and the scope of the CCCL’s 
demands; 

(c) can establish a special fund to enable 
the political education committee to 
play its part effectively, but this fund 
will be built up exclusively by volun- 
tary subscriptions collected from the 
CCCL and its affiliated organizations; 


the minds of all’ in order to achieve 
labour unity. 
(d) authorizes the General President, 


and, in his absence, the General 
Secretary, to make public statements 
of a political nature on behalf of 
the CCCL; but they are forbidden to 
make such statements of a political 
nature during election campaigns, 
except in reply to attacks on the 
CCCL or on themselves; 

(e) requires the General President and 
the General Secretary to resign from 
office if they want to take an active 
part in politics, but does not deny 
them the right to hold any other 
office which might be entrusted to 
them within the movement; 

(f) can, on an official invitation, outside 
of election periods, appoint represen- 
tatives to one or other of the poli- 
tical parties for the purpose of taking 
part in drawing up the party pro- 
gram, but the attitudes of such 
representatives are not binding on 
the CCCL; 

(g) does not intervene in whatever atti- 
tudes the affiliated organizations 
think fit to adopt with regard to 
politics, unless such attitudes should 
run counter to the general interests 
of the movement; 


(h) recognizes the full rights of a citizen 
for every union member. 
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The special committee report, submitted 
by its secretary, Fernand Jolicceur, Director 
of the CCCL’s Education Service, did not 
bear on the fundamentals of the questions 
raised, namely the religious ties of the 
CCCL, and its merger with the CLC, but 
instead “called attention to certain false 
statements and unfair accusations con- 
tained in the pamphlet.” 

A member of the special committee, 
Adalbert April of Quebec City, dissented 
and submitted a written statement of his 
reasons for such action. Some twenty dele- 
gates from the floor opposed the adoption 
of the report. 


Political Action 


The convention amended the CCCL’s 
constitution to enable its affiliated groups to 
adopt whatever attitudes they may think fit 
in political matters, provided these attitudes 
do not run counter to the general interests 
of the movement. (See box page 1273). 

This amendment to the constitution, pro- 
posed by Gérard Picard, a member of the 
National Council of the Social Democratic 
Party, would seem to make it possible for 
the syndicates, federations and central coun- 
cils affiliated with the CCCL to join a 
political party. The resolution provides, 
however, that the affiliated groups must not 
engage in any action contrary to “the 
general interests of the movement.” 





The CCCL General President, who was re-elected for a second term, is 


(The leaders of the CCCL do not seem 
to be agreed with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of this reservation, namely as to what 
attitudes, from the political point of view, 
are contrary to the general interests of the 
movement. ) 

The resolution is explicit, however, with 
regard to the Confederation itself, stipulat- 
ing that the CCCL is independent of poli- 
tical parties and that it “is prohibited from 
joining” a political party. 

The list of resolutions contained six 
dealing with political action, some sug- 
gesting more extensive activities and others 
advocating complete divorcement of the 
labour movement from political action. Mr. 
Picard’s resolution replaced the six on the 
list and was carried by a large majority. 

The former General President stressed 
that there was no question “of making an 
effort to affiliate the CCCL with a new 
political party.” He pointed out, however, 
that there was pressure within the move- 
ment at the present time for more definite 
political action, and that it would be advis- 
able to clarify the constitution on this point. 

As a matter of fact, he said, this amend- 
ment to the constitution is simply sanction- 
ing a state of affairs that already exists. 

Michel Chartrand, provincial leader of 
the Social Democratic Party, and fraternal 
delegate to the convention, objected to 
Paragraph (d) which prevents the officers 
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some members of his Executive (left to right): 2nd Vice-President Angelo Forte, 
Ist Vice-President Rene Gosselin, President Roger Mathieu, General Secretary 
Jean Marchand, and the newly elected CCCL Treasurer, Jacques Dion, of Quebec. 
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of the CCCL from engaging in politics 
during election campaigns. “This,” he said, 
“amounts to preaching virtue without fight- 
ing sin.” 

An amendment to Mr. Picard’s resolution, 
aimed at striking out Paragraph (g), was 
moved by René Perron of Arvida but 
defeated on a vote. 


The Political Education Committee, an 
organization set up at the last CCCL con- 
vention, announced that it is preparing a 
manifesto based on the attitudes already 
adopted by the CCCL concerning the main 
political problems in the province of Que- 
bec. 

The manifesto, it said, “will be drawn up 
in very simple language and will be abun- 
dantly illustrated”. 


Education Service 


The report of the Education Service, 
submitted by Fernand Jolicceur and Jean 
Pauley Cetebvre, Director “and “Assistant 
Director respectively of the Service, rede- 
fined the CCCL’s concept of union educa- 
tion. 


The report insists on the necessity for 
integrating education with union activities. 
The best means of achieving this, it said, 
iSetO, 

(a) Develop modern educational tech- 
niques suited to the workers’ mentality; 


(b) Build education committee structures 
appropriate to all union organizations; 

(c) Offer educational programs suited to 
the needs of the various labour groups and 
to the labour movement in general; 

(d) Help the officers and the permanent 
personnel to use modern techniques for 
adult education; 

(e) Maintain in the labour movement 
that unity of purpose necessary for the 
promotion of the best interests of the 
workers. 

The Education Service suggested to the 
convention a program of activities for the 
coming year, including, among other things: 
the completion of the structures of the 
regional and local education committees, 
the holding of provincial and regional study 
sessions, and the publication of a series of 
pamphlets and an education bulletin. 


National Economic Council 


The convention called for the setting up 
of a National Economic Council for Canada 
in order to maintain prosperity and full 
employment in the country. 


According to the General Secretary, who 
sponsored the resolution put forward during 
the discussion on unemployment, this 
Economic Council would be made up of 
representatives from the federal and provin- 
cial Governments and from employer and 





More members of the CCCL’s 1959-60 Executive (left to right): 4th Vice-President 
Adrien Plourde; 7th Vice-President Jeanne Duval; Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain; 6th Vice-President Daniel Lessard; 5th Vice-President Guy Thibodeau, 
only newcomer to vice-presidential ranks; and 3rd Vice-President Rosario Gosselin 
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employee organizations. Its main duties 
would be to inquire into the causes of 
economic slumps, the economic structures 
of the country and markets, and to make 
recommendations to the various levels of 
government as to the steps to be taken to 
attain full employment and maximum pros- 
perity. 

The convention further requested that 
the federal Government conclude agree- 
ments with provincial and municipal Gov- 
ernments to secure, by means of public 
works, work for all available Canadians. 

Moreover, as suggested by the Assistant 
Director of the Education Service, the 
CCCL decided to set aside a sum of money 
for research on the problems of unemploy- 
ment. Mr. Lefebvre deplored the lack of 
information on unemployment, particularly 
on seasonal unemployment. 

Mr. Marchand explained that the Econ- 
omic Council, as contemplated by the 
CCCL, would act as “the conscious brain 
of economic activity in the country.” He 
added that this Council, authorized at first 
to make surveys and recommendations, 
could later be given power to apply its own 
suggestions. 

“Such ‘a’ council, the General “Secretary 
remarked, could some day replace the 
Senate!” 


Biennial Conventions 


Following the example set by the CLC, 
the CCCL will hereafter hold its conven- 
tions every two years only. 

The next convention, however, will be 
held in 1960, at a place and on a date to 
be set by the Executive. 

Among the reasons given for the change 
are: the heavy expenses incurred at a con- 
vention; the example set by the CLC; the 
need to devote more time to guidance and 
administration of the organization outside 
of convention time; and, lastly, the holding 
of conventions by the federations and cen- 
tral councils. 


Resolutions 


During the six days of discussions, the 
convention studied some 125 resolutions. 
Besides the resolutions mentioned above, 
the convention gave the Executive Com- 
mittee the following instructions bearing on 
problems pertaining to federal or provin- 
cial government jurisdiction and also to 
internal jurisdiction. 


At the Federal Level 
Implementing the moral report of the 
General President, who charged the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board with denying the 
right of association, the convention recom- 
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mended that the Executive Committee urge 
the federal Government to request the 
International Labour Organization to inquire 
into union freedom in Ontario, particularly 
in the province of Quebec. 

At the request of the National Metal 
Trades Federation, the delegates approved 
some ten resolutions dealing with the 
marine industry. 

They specifically recommended: 

—that the marine industry be put under 
federal jurisdiction as far as wages and 
working conditions are concerned; 

—that fishing vessels operating in Cana- 
dian waters be built in Canada; 

—that one of the three members of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission be a repre- 
sentative of the labour movement; 

—that repairs to ships of Canadian 
ownership be made in Canada, under 
penalty of a 50-per-cent ad valorem duty; 

—that Canada fit out an autonomous 
inland merchant marine; 

—that Canada maintain and operate an 
inland and high seas merchant marine. 


The convention also requested the federal 
Government to: 

—Nationalize the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; 

—Establish loans to housing at a maxi- 
mum rate ol 3s perncent: Over. a periodaor 
20 Vears: 

—Grant old age pensions at age 60 
instead of 65; 

—Pay unemployment insurance benefits 
during the whole period of unemployment; 

—Contribute to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund an amount equal to the employer 
and employee contributions, that is, one 
third. 

At the Provincial Level 


Among other things, the convention re- 
quested from the provincial Government: 

—Immediate participation of the prov- 
ince in the national health insurance plan; 

—Establishment of free education at all 
levels; 

—A public inquiry into hospitals, bear- 
ing, among other things, on the costs of 
hospitalization, the quality of services ren- 
dered, the wages paid hospital employees 
and, finally, the turnover in hospital per- 
sonnel; 

—Enacting of legislation providing two 
weeks paid vacation and eight paid statu- 
tory holidays for all Quebec workers; 


—In cases of under 20-per-cent disable- 
ment due to industrial accidents, the pay- 
ing of full amount of pension within three 
months after permanent disability has been 
established; 


—The hiring by the provincial Govern- 
ment of a safety officer for all groups of 
250 workers. 


Internal Jurisdiction 

With regard to internal matters, the con- 
vention adopted a number of amendments, 
the most important of which provide: 

==Aniticreases of 5) cents a: member -a 
month in per capita dues; 

—Publication every two weeks instead of 
weekly of the CCCL journal Le Travail; 

—The holding of “union solidarity” days 
in the different parts of the province; 

—The study of a plan for a mutual 
insurance society. 


Elections 


Roger Mathieu, Montreal Journalists’ Syn- 
dicate, was unanimously re-elected General 


President of the CCCL. Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary, was also re-elected 
unanimously, for a twelfth term. 

The CCCL elected a new Treasurer, 
Jacques Dion of Quebec, who ran against 
the former Treasurer, René Bélanger, and 
a third candidate, L. P. Boily. 

Vice-Presidents elected were: Ist Vice- 
President, René Gosselin, Granby; 2nd Vice- 
President, Angelo Forte, Montreal; 3rd 
Vice-President, Rosario Gosselin, Quebec; 
Ath Vice-President, Adrien Plourde, Arvida; 
5th Vice-President, Guy Thibodeau, Sha- 
winigan; 6th Vice-President, Daniel Lessard, 
Thetford Mines; and 7th Vice-President, 
Miss Jeanne Duval, Montreal. 

Guy Thibodeau, replacing Horace Laver- 
dure of Montreal, who did not run, is the 
only new figure among the Vice-Presidents. 





Third Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC) 


Discusses steps necessary to put labour-backed political party into power in 
Canada, and means to obtain better relationship between labour and country’s 
media of communication. David Archer re-elected President for his second term 


Essential steps for putting a labour-backed 
political party into power in Canada, and 
better relationship between labour and the 
communication media of the country were 
extensively discussed by the 768 delegates 
to the 3rd Annual Convention of the On- 
tario Federation of Labour, at Niagara 
Falls from November 2 to 4. 

The importance attached to the proposed 
new labour party was indicated by the 
attendance of more than 800 delegates and 
visitors to the convention at a special pre- 
convention session, sponsored by the OFL 
Political Action Committee, held Novem- 
Dera il 

More than 100 resolutions dealing with 
automation, wages, working conditions, pro- 
vincial and federal labour laws and other 
matters of interest to labour were dealt 
with by the delegates. When the convention 
was adjourned, a number of resolutions 
were turned over for attention to the incom- 
ing executive. 

David Archer, elected President of the 
Federation last year, was returned to that 
post by acclamation; Douglas Hamilton was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Attending the convention were 722 dele- 
gates from 366 local unions, 36 delegates 
from 24 labour councils, and 10 officers, 
for a total of 768. 


Arthur Kent; President of the Niagara 
Falls Labour Council, was chairman of 
the opening session. Delegates were wel- 
comed to the city by Mayor Franklin 
Miller, and Reeve E. Mitchelson of Stam- 
ford Township. Ontario Labour Minister 
Charles Daley extended the welcome of 
the province. 


The proposed New Party will be launched 
at the founding convention, to be held “in 
the fall of 1960, or more likely in the 
spring of 1961,” said Donald C. MacDonald, 
MPP and Ontario CCF leader, a guest 
speaker at the convention. Education work 
in connection with the party is continuing, 
he said, and “before the end of the year 
the National Committee will publish two 
pamphlets, one dealing with the constitu- 
tion, the other dealing with policy.” 

Hazen Argue, leader of the CCF in the 
House of Commons, praised the idea behind 
the formation of the New Party and pre- 
dicted that it would succeed in its objectives 
despite all opposition. 


President's Address 


Fee-charging job agencies in Canada were 
severely criticized by OFL President Dave 
Archer, charging that they “exist for the 
purpose of preying on jobless workers.” 
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Mr. Archer called some of the agency 
operators “modern-day finks who will gladly 
undertake to break a strike or a union by 
supplying non-union workers to the em- 
ployer; collect from the worker and the 
boss. They charge a registration fee of $5 or 
more just to put a man’s name on their list 
and then relieve him of from a week’s to a 
month’s pay if and when they find him a job.” 

Mr. Archer noted that these operators 
had no knowledge of or interest in employ- 
ment problems, and their operating equip- 
ment in many instances consisted of a 
desk, a telephone, a telephone directory— 
and, no doubt “a cash box.” 

He said it was up to the Federation “to 
see that the Ontario Government takes 
prompt action to eliminate this exploitation 
of the unemployed. He added that it was 
unfortunate that last year the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission had managed 
to get a regulation approved outlawing any 
fee-charging agency only to see it rescinded 
by the Government as_ unconstitutional 
before it could be put into effect. 

Coupling together his remarks on unem- 
ployment and automation, Mr. Archer said 
that unemployment in Canada at the present 
time is the highest in the English speaking 
world outside of the British West Indies, 
and that the situation is getting worse. 

“Every time some new automatic or semi- 
automatic machine goes into operation it 
eliminates one or ten or fifty job oppor- 
tunities,” and what is needed “is the opening 
up of new opportunities to compensate for 
those that have been lost...” 

He noted that at the present time there 
are 2,350,000 persons in the Ontario work 
force and that this number will be increased 
tremendously during the next 10 years as 
the children of postwar marriages reach 
working age. 

“So far,” said Mr. Archer, “the Govern- 
ment has made no effort whatever to grapple 
with the basic problems of unemployment; 
management’s answer to workers displaced 
by automation in most cases is to tell them 
to lay down their tools and leave without 
making a fuss... The future prosperity of 
Canada depends to a great extent on how 
well and how soon we solve the problem 
of unemployment.” 

He pointed out that the OFL has repeat- 
edly demanded that the Government under- 
take long-range planning of investment in 
order to ensure a more regular rate of 
growth in various industries, and had made 
urgent requests for official investigations 
into the effects of automation. Industry had 
been requested to take responsibility for 
retraining displaced workers to do the 
new jobs that labour has been assured will 
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be opened up by the use of modern machin- 
ery and production techniques. But, Mr. 
Archer said, not enough has been done in 
answer to these requests. 


Claude Jodoin 


CLC President Claude Jodoin, in order 
to clear up the controversy that arose over 
a speech he delivered at Winnipeg last 
August, told the convention that the move 
for a new Canadian political party has the 
unreserved support of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

Mr. Jodoin said it had long been known 
that the CLC did not plan to affiliate as 
a body with the new party, although it 
supported the idea and hoped its affiliated 
unions would join up. 

He pointed out that the Congress, “con- 
sisting of a large number of affiliated but 
autonomous organizations must leave com- 
plete freedom of choice to each union on 
the question of affiliation, and must remain 
free to carry out its legislative functions in 
relation to any government,” a position, he 
was certain, that in no manner implies lack 
of support for the new party. 

A widely distributed press story after the 
Winnipeg meeting said Mr. Jodoin had 
“splashed cold water” on the CLC’s support- 
ing a new political party. 

Commenting on the denial the month 
before of a wage increase for federal civil 
servants, despite the recommendation of the 
Civil Service Commission, Mr. Jodoin 
advocated collective bargaining rights for 
federal civil servants. The federal Govern- 
ment employees, he said, “constitute one 
of the few groups of wage and salary 
earners still barred from the right to engage 
in collective bargaining. 

‘We urge the Government to consider the 
serious harm it is doing to the morale of 
its employees by treating them as second- 
class citizens so far as collective bargaining 
rights are concerned.” 

The convention later unanimously voted 
to support federal and provincial civil ser- 
vants in “their fight for decent treatment,” 
and to demand that these governments 
recognize the right of civil servants to proper 
collective bargaining processes. 


Donald MacDonald 


CLC Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald told the convention the Canadian 
Labour Congress, representing as it does 
directly about one quarter of the Canadian 
people and indirectly far more, has a stake 
in a new political party that will give it 
the kind of representation that it needs and 
is entitled to in the Parliament and Legis- 
latures of Canada. 








He said it should come as a surprise to 
no one to find the CLC participating in 
the creation of a new political force in 
Canada. “It is doubtful,” he remarked, “if 
there was a time in Canada or in the 
United States when organized labour did 
not have some kind of commitment in 
relation to political events of the day.” 

There are some in the labour movement 
who justify their opposition to political 
action by their professed adherence to the 
policy laid down by Samuel Gompers. Mr. 
MacDonald believed these persons were 
“deluding themselves if they think that by 
supporting the Gompers policy they are 
supporting non-intervention in the political 
life of their country.” 

Samuel Gompers “was not opposed to 
political action,’ said Mr. MacDonald. He 
was very much in favour of it. His policy 
was one of direct political action geared 
to the structure of the American Govern- 
ment, which is so very different from that 
of Canada. His suggestion was to “reward 
your friends and punish your enemies.” 

In the opinion of Mr. MacDonald, “you 
do not reward your friends nor do you 
punish your enemies by sitting idly with 
folded hands during an election.” 

Our Parliamentary system of Government 
is such that if we are to reward our friends 
and punish our enemies, we can do so only 
if we distinguish between them in terms 
of parties and not as individuals, he 
declared. 

Mr. MacDonald said that labour-manage- 
ment relations are now a three-party rather 
than a two-party affair, and that the charac- 
ter of the third party, the Government, 
is a matter of considerable importance to 
labour. 

“The kinds of alliances that exist in the 
United States and that cut across parties 
are virtually unknown here. We know what 
the old-line parties stand for. We know 
that if we wish to reward our friends, 
we will not find them there. If we wish 
to punish our enemies, we can do so in 
one way, and in one way only, that is 
to replace them with our friends and that, 
in turn, means replacement by a party 
other than one of the old-line parties.” 


Morden Lazarus 

Morden Lazarus, Political Action Direc- 
tor of the Ontario Federation of Labour, 
informed delegates that there had been 
the closest co-operation in the recent Ontario 
election between the CCF Party and the 
OFL. 

Of the $30,789 spent by the CCF for 
the entire campaign in the whole province, 
PAC contributed one-third, obtained en- 


tirely through labour councils. It marked 
the first time that PAC had established 
objectives for labour councils and asked 
them to appeal to the locals. No direct 
approach to the locals was made. Nineteen 
labour councils responded. 

It was emphasized by Mr. Lazarus that 
the PAC contribution to the central cam- 
paign did not represent all the financial 
assistance from trade unions to CCF can- 
didates. More money was donated at the 
local level to the constituency than to the 
provincial fund. 

Mr. Lazarus noted that there was need 
for greater support for the new political 
party and suggested that the way to get 
that support was through a basic educational 
program. 


Public Relations 


In a public relations forum, held as an 
evening session in conjunction with the 
convention, Ontario’s labour leaders were 
advised to stop criticizing the press and 
make their own good deeds more widely 
known. 


Speakers at the forum stressed that the 
labour movement should: 


—Stop complaining about newspaper 
attacks on labour and talk about labour’s 
community welfare projects; 

—Get more labour leaders 
munity welfare organizations; 

—Get the chip off the shoulders of 
labour leaders who complain because the 
newspapers do not agree with everything 
they do; 

—Admit the press to all labour council 
deliberations; 

—Get away from name-calling and adopt 
a positive attitude; 


into com- 


Differentiate between news stories and 
editorials. 


Jack Williams, Public Relations Director 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, summed 
up the matter by saying: “We don’t make 
enough effort to let our own good deeds be 
known.” 


Resolutions 


Two “emergency” resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously by the convention. One 
recorded support for the Steelworkers “in 
their fight against the robber barons” of 
the U.S. steel industry. The other was in 
support of federal and provincial civil 
servants “in their fight for decent treat- 
ment” and urged the federal and Ontario 
governments to recognize the right of civil 
servants to proper collective bargaining 
processes. 
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In other resolutions, the convention urged 
the provincial Government to: 

—Give serious consideration to providing 
a completely free higher education to those 
with proven ability; 

—Establish a minimum wage of $1.25 
per hour for both male and female em- 
ployees in Ontario; 

—Make changes to the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 1951, to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in hiring on the grounds of age; 

—Amend the act that limits municipalities 
to contributing only 50 per cent of the total 
cost of group life insurance, pensions and 
other such welfare benefits for its em- 
ployees; 

—Amend the present hospital act to 
provide that all diagnostic services be in- 
cluded in the Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission Act 1957; 

—Amend the Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions With Pay Act to reduce the present 
48-hour work week to a 5-day, 40-hour 
week, and make possible payment of time- 
and-a-half for all time worked in excess of 
the 5-day, 40-hour week; 

—Amend the Judicature Act to prohibit 
the use of ex parte injunctions in labour 
disputes; 

—Delete section 78 from the Ontario 
Labour Act, and restore the fundamental 
right of municipal and county employees to 
bargain collectively with their employers if 
they so desire; 

Adopt legislation similar to that in 
Saskatchewan, requiring that every employer 
observe eight statutory holidays per year, 
providing for holiday pay whether or not 
a particular holiday falls within the work- 
ing week, and stipulating that additional 
pay at not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate be paid for any work 
performed on a paid holiday. 

—Enact legislation to provide for two 
weeks vacation after one year of service and 
three weeks vacation after five years of 
service, and have vacation pay calculated 
on an employees’ gross earnings for the 
vacation year; 

—Review the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act every four years, by a committee 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives from employers and organized 
labour; 

—Change workmen’s compensation per- 
manent disability benefits from the mini- 
mum of $100 per month to $25 per week 
and temporary disability benefits from the 
minimum of $15 per week to $25 per 
week, the increases to apply to all those 
now drawing benefits. 

Another resolution asked the provincial 
Department of Public Works to refrain 
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from employing as tradesmen persons who 
are not qualified tradesmen. 

Premier Frost of Ontario was asked in 
another resolution to make public his 
representations to the federal Government 
in connection with the Canadian textile 
industry and explain why his talks on the 
subject with Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
have been ineffective. 

The CLC was asked to convey to the 
federal Government the need for world 
disarmament so that the wishes of working 
people for a permanent peace be realized. 


The Ontario Federation of Labour was 
requested to take all possible steps to ensure 
passage of a pension plan, instituted through 
government agencies, to assure adequate 
pensions for all Canadians; and to go on 
record as favouring the idea of portable 
pensions and do all possible to have them 
become a reality. 


It was proposed that the OFL endorse 
the recommendation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, and exert pressure 
on the federal Government, through the 
Canadian Labour Congress, to have the 
Unemployment Insurance Act amended to 
make it compulsory to include hospital 
employees. 


One resolution proposed that a drive be 
organized and undertaken between now and 
the founding convention of the “New Party” 
to get local unions committed to the sup- 
port of the CLC New Party resolution, 
that the OFL recommend to the National 
New Party Committee that locals which 
endorse the resolution be assured of 
representation at the founding convention 
on an equitable basis to be decided by the 
National Committee, and that the OFL 
carry out the program and policies of the 
National Committee to the fullest possible 
extent. 


A proposal that the OFL hold conven- 
tions two years rather than annually was 
rejected. 


Elections 


David Archer was re-elected by acclama- 
tion for a second term as President. George 
Hutchins of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers was nominated but 
declined to stand for election. 

Douglas Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
was returned to office when he defeated 
Stan Thornley of the United Rubber Work- 
ers by a vote of 559 to 93. 


Sixteen were nominated for the ten vice- 
presidencies. Nine of last year’s vice-presi- 
dents were re-elected and Edward Liness, 
International Hod Carrier’s, Building and 

(Continued on page 1302) 

















Training for Provincial Department of Labour Personnel 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick join in providing one-week course for personnel 
in their departments of labour, first provinces to make use of course outline 
prepared by the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


The first course to be held for the 
training of provincial Department of Labour 
personnel was conducted at Truro, N.S., 
from September 14 to 19 by the Institute 
of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, at 
the request of the Nova Scotia and the 
New Brunswick Departments of Labour. 

These two provinces were the first to 
make use of Part I of a training syllabus for 
labour inspectors that was drawn up last 
year by the Canadian Association of Ad- 
ministrators of Labour Legislation with the 
assistance of the federal Department of 
Labour. 

Twenty-five provincial Department of 
Labour staff members attended the one- 
week course. They represented various 
divisions within their department. Two 
observers were present from the Quebec 
Department of Labour and a senior member 
of the Ontario Department of Labour acted 
as an instructor. 

The purpose of the course was to develop 
further the type of resourcefulness, judg- 
ment and efficiency that assures maximum 
performance on the job, and, to achieve 
this, the course was designed to improve 
skills, increase knowledge, and broaden 
viewpoints. 

The course had four parts: (1) personal 
Skis dol. the: jobs. 16.5" hours; (2)> the 
labour inspector at work, 6 hours; (3) the 
provincial Department of Labour, 3 hours, 
and (4) the nature of our industrial society, 
7.5 hours. 

Course instructors included university 
professors of commerce, economics, public 
administration, and social work; industrial 
relations and public relations officers from 
industry; labour and management spokes- 
men; provincial Department of Labour offi- 
cials, and representatives of the federal 
Department of Labour and federal Civil 
Service Commission. 

Almost every lecture was followed by a 
group discussion and question period. 


Personal Skilis for the Job—This unit 
of the course included sessions on inter- 
personal relations and group behaviour, 
communications and human relations within 
a department of labour, principles of im- 
parting information and instruction, tech- 
niques of interviewing, and public relations. 

The fundamental principles of adminis- 
tration and methods of improving reading 
comprehension and speed were dealt with. 
An hour of instruction was given daily in 
report and letter writing, with special atten- 
tion to purpose, content and composition. 

The Labour Inspector at Work—One ses- 
sion a day was spent dealing with the nature 
of the labour inspector’s job and its prob- 
lems. Care was taken to delineate the inspec- 
tor’s role in carrying out responsibilities 
delegated from the provincial Legislature, 
through the Cabinet, to the departmental 
personnel. Relative merits of persuasion, 
versus the threat of litigation, were examined 
in terms of administrative and discretionary 
powers granted by legislation. 

The Provincial Department of Labour— 
Lines of administrative responsibility and 
communication were examined and _ inter- 
preted with reference to the official organi- 
zation chart of the Government of Nova 
Scotia and its departments. Functions of 
the civil servant as agent and adviser were 
discussed in terms of the need for main- 
taining appropriate personal initiative within 
a necessary complex of administrative 
responsibility. 

Our Industrial Society—This portion of 
the course provided a ‘background survey 
of the continuing Industrial Revolution and 
the society it has produced. The historical 
influences which brought departments of 
labour into existence were discussed as 
well as the character of the current social 
and labour legislation. Federal and provin- 
cial jurisdictions were reviewed, with par- 
ticular attention to labour legislation in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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The Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation sponsored the 
preparation of a course outline that could 
be used by any labour department in 
Canada in developing a training program 
for its inspectors and other personnel. Part 
I of the syllabus, used by the labour depart- 
ments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
for the course described in this article, deals 
with general training and is designed to give 
the trainee a knowledge of the functions 


and organization of a labour department, 
the history and development of labour legis- 
lation, the role of the labour inspector—his 
qualifications, duties, responsibilities, con- 
duct, and relations with the public—and to 
provide instruction in basic inspection pro- 
cedures and in such skills as report and 
letter writing and public speaking. Part II, 
when completed, will cover specialized train- 
ing for safety inspectors, apprenticeship 
supervisors, and others. 


DS 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Nursing Seminars 
Saskatchewan medical organizations sponsor two three-day seminars designed to 
disseminate latest information on physical rehabilitation techniques in nursing 
profession. Employer's insurance rates do not rise when he employs disabled 


Two three-day seminars on rehabilitation 
nursing were held in Saskatchewan last 
month to disseminate as widely as possible 
among the province’s nurses the latest infor- 
mation on physical rehabilitation techniques 
in the nursing profession. 

Participants, who came from _ hospital 
training schools, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, public health services, and from 
among supervisory nurses at special hos- 
pitals, are expected to teach what they 
learned at the seminars to nursing students 
and staffs at their institutions. 

The project, first of its kind in Saskat- 
chewan, was sponsored jointly by the 
Saskatchewan Registered Nurses Associa- 
tion, the Victorian Order of Nurses, the 
provincial Department of Public Health, the 
University of Saskatchewan School of Nurs- 
ing, the Saskatchewan Physical Therapists 
Association, the Saskatchewan College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and the Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 
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There is no basis for an employer’s 
fear that his insurance rates will go up 
ecause he employs disabled persons on his 
staff, says Dr. Gustave Gingras, Executive 
Director of the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal. 


The belief that the rates will go up, says 
Dr. Gingras, “is based on complete mis- 
understanding of the compensation proce- 
dures, since the employment of impaired 
workers does not affect the insurance rates, 
which are based on the relative hazards of 
the industry and the employer’s previous 
accident experience. 

“It has been clearly shown that the 
accident rate is not increased when the dis- 
abled are properly placed. We can look 
forward to more interest and action on the 
part of employers as soon as they realize 
that there is no essential danger of higher 
insurance cost as a result of employing the 
physically handicapped. 

“The establishment of second injury pro- 
visions protects the employers from any 
additional costs by providing for the pay- 
ment of compensation from a second-injury 
fund for any additional disabiliy arising 
from the combination of first and second 
injuries. 
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“These provisions hold the current em- 
ployer liable only for the second injury,” 
Dr. Gingras explained. 

Declaring that undue importance was 
attached to the danger of second injuries, 
he referred to a study that showed that of 
3,376 cases, only 12 had sustained a second 
injury. 

He said it had been conclusively shown 
that handicapped workers compare favour- 
ably with the non-disabled on four main 
points: less absenteeism, greater reliability 
and better work habits, lower personnel 
turnover, and equally good job performance. 
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Operation Reliance Inc., a manufacturing 
company in North York staffed entirely by 
handicapped persons (L.G., March 1958, 
p. 263), has been self-sustaining since April, 
according to its recent annual report. By 
July 31, profits had totalled $2,810. 

The enterprise, which began two years 
ago with nine disabled employees, has 
expenses and operating costs comparable to 
any other company—it pays standard wage 
rates—yet has been able to meet competi- 
tion, both as to prices, quality of product, 
and delivery dates. Sales in the two years 
have totalled more than $80,000. 

The company now has a large backlog 
of orders, large enough to make the direc- 
tors consider a move to larger premises. 
Among the concerns placing orders with 
Operation Reliance Inc. are Northern Elec- 
tric, Ford, Collins Radio, Diwalt Sales, Joy 
Manufacturing, and International Business 
Machines. 

Aims and objectives of the Western 
Canada Epilepsy League were stated recently 
in a circular letter. They are: 

—To provide educational programs for all 
interested persons; to acquaint them with 
the problems of epileptics and epilepsy itself; 

—To assist epileptics in their efforts to 
find employment in private industry; 

—To provide social and recreational acti- 
vities of a safe and adequate type necessary 
for the fullest measure of livelihood possible; 

—To provide sheltered workshops, resi- 
dence, health units and rehabilitation cen- 
tres for epileptics in Western Canada; 

—To do whatever possible to provide a 
better life for epileptics. 





Older Workers 


Ministers Campaign Arouses Interest 


By mid-November 2,500 replies had been received fo letter to employers outlining 


older worker problem and seeking help in solution; hundred a day still arriving 


The Minister of Labour’s campaign to 
create a more favourable employment 
climate for older workers (L.G. Nov., p. 
1172) is arousing considerable interest. 


By the middle of November approx- 
imately 2,500 replies had been received to 
the Minister’s letter to employers from 
coast to coast outlining the problem of the 
older worker and asking their assistance in 
finding a solution. They indicated con- 
siderable interest on the part of industry. 
At that time letters were still arriving at 
the rate of 100 or more a day. 


Significant information is emerging from 
this growing wealth of information. In- 
cluded is the fact that many companies 
_are raising retirement ages from the gener- 
ally accepted “age 65” to 67, 68 and in 
several cases to 70. Among the reasons 
given for such action were: spreading 
contributions to pension plans over a longer 
period tends to lower costs; it makes entry 
to pension plans possible at a later date and 
thus facilitates the hiring of older workers; 
and it enables the retention of valuable 
employees for longer periods of service. 


Another significant item is the fact that 
some of Canada’s largest employers, who 
are usually involved with all the factors 
so frequently cited as reasons for arbitrary 
age limits in hiring, such as pension plans, 
collective agreement provisions, promotions 
from within, etc., are successfully utilizing 
the services of older workers. 


Pension plans are frequently given as a 
deterrent factor “to; -the’ hiring of © older 
workers and several employers have men- 
tioned the desirability of more portability 
in pensions. Portable pensions were dis- 
cussed in a paper by J. C. Maynard, The 
Canada Life Assurance Company, entitled 
“Portable Pensions,” which was recently 
presented to the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration: 

The term “portable pension” is a new one 
in the terminology of Canadian pensions and 
requires a definition. A member of a private 
pension plan may leave the plan for reasons 
other than death or retirement and may retain, 
in the form of a pension, some or all of the 
values which have accrued to him under the 
plan. If this happens, then that pension which 


he retains may be defined as a portable pension. 
In some private pension plans all of the 


accrued pension is portable but in most plans 
this is not the case. The lack of complete 
portability has been discussed widely in the 
last two or three years under three main head- 
ings: equity between persons who change em- 
ployment and those who do not, the mobility 
of labour and the employment problem of the 
older worker. 

Commenting on the problem of the 
older worker, Mr. Maynard said: 

There is no doubt that most older workers 
who do not fave employment for one reason 
or another have greater difficulty in obtaining 
it than younger workers. The terms of pension 
plans are one of the important influences on 
this problem. One way in which pension plans 
could assist would be in providing portable 
pensions. The older worker could then assure 
a new employer there was no need to build 
up an entire pension in a short period. I think 
we can leave the topic of the older worker with 
the comment that although a greater degree of 
portability would be helpful, it should certainly 
not be regarded as a complete solution of the 
problem. 

* * *k 


Notes from the United States 


Economic Aspects of Aging and Em- 
ployment—Self-employed persons in busi- 
ness and the professions do not usually 
elect to retire at age 65 if they are in 
good health and if retirement means sub- 
stantial economic sacrifices, states Dr. 
Charles E. Haines, Director of the Em- 
ployment and Retirement Section Olathe 
National Committee on the Aging. What 
would rank-and-file workers in industry 
choose to do at age 65 if given a choice— 
work or retire? 


This question was addressed to 64-year- 
old male employees in a survey recently 
sponsored by the Employment and Retire- 
ment Committee of the National Commit- 
tee on the Aging. Forty-seven participating 
corporations, each employing 10,000 or 
more persons, supplied information in- 
dicating that, on average, about one half 
of male employees interviewed in these 
corporations would elect to forgo Social 
Security and private pension benefits at 
age 65 and continue working in their 
regular jobs, and about two-thirds to three 
fourths of all male employees who want 
to work after 65 are acceptable to manage- 
ment for continued employment in their 
regular jobs. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers Opportunities and Needs 


ILO prepares working paper on recent trends in women workers’ opportunities 
and needs for use at recent meeting of consultants on problems of women workers 


“Recent Trends in Women Workers’ 
Opportunities and Needs” was one of the 
four key questions considered at the first 
meeting of the Panel of Consultants on 
the Problems of Women Workers of the 
International Labour Organization. In pre- 
paration for the meeting the ILO Secre- 
tariat produced a working paper on the 
subject, from which the following excerpts 
have been taken. 


Preparation for Work 


Vocational training—“There appear to be 
a whole series of developing needs and 
problems for women relating to vocational 
training. Some of these needs and problems 
are general, affecting boys as well as girls, 
men as well as women; for example, the 
adaptation of training to new industrial 
developments and methods of work. Others 
are more special to girls and women. These 
include: equality of access to training facili- 
ties of all kinds and at all levels (even 
those closed to women by virtue of tradi- 
tion); development of appropriate facilities 
and methods for the training of girls and 
women for certain occupations in which 
very largely women only are employed; 
greater realism in the training programmes; 
and constant review and revision of admis- 
sion policies, and training curricula in the 
light of changes in women’s economic 
opportunities and preferences as well as in 
the light of such other factors as tech- 
nological change... 

“However, perhaps the most important 
thing is a change of attitude towards the 
role of women in society and growing social 
awareness of the fact that their vocational 
preparation is an important matter to the 
society as a whole. 

“It is perhaps equally clear that action to 
improve and to modernise the vocational 
preparation of girls and women for work 
life is a prerequisite to all other action 
aimed at bettering their conditions and 
status as workers. 

On-the-job training—‘“It would seem to 
be necessary...to provide wider oppor- 
tunities for women to acquire further train- 
ing on the job and to encourage them to 
develop their skills and capacities and to 
raise the level of their productive qualifica- 
tions. Experience in a number of coun- 
tries has indicated that employers some- 
times tend to neglect this form of training 
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for their women workers on the ground 
that turnover among them may be high 
and also that women themselves often tend 
to take inadequate advantage of such 
facilities as do exist for developing their 
working skills on the like ground that they 
are simply ‘passing the time’ until mar- 
riage. Both these attitudes may change 
should the tendency persist for larger num- 
bers of married women to remain in em- 
ployment for some years after marriage and 
to return to employment after the active 
years of motherhood. 


The transition between school and work— 
“In many cases, the transition between 
school and work is very abrupt and for 
girls even more than for boys may be a 
particularly difficult period of adjustment. 

“In some of the more highly industrialized 
countries, a growing amount of attention 
is being given to the needs of adolescent 
girls brought directly from school into 
work life in big industries. The girls are 
usually very young—15-16 years of age, 
and in an important period of formative 
development. In many cases, too, they are 
aware that by reason of their lack of 
vocational qualifications no real vocational 
‘career’ is open to them; and at the same 
time, their future married life is still both 
uncertain and usually rather unrealistically 
conceived. This, while as much a social 
as a work problem, has many practical 
implications, more particularly for em- 
ployers and trade unions and for youth 
organizations... 

“Certain recent inquiries into youth prob- 
lems suggest that the initial adjustment of 
girls to modern work life outside the home 
is perhaps far more significant to them 
and to society than has so far been recog- 
nized in social and industrial practice.” 


The Older Woman Worker 


Vocational preparation—‘‘The trend to- 
wards a resumption of work outside the 
home by women who have withdrawn from 
employment for a number of years for one 
reason or another is bringing with it new 
needs for vocational counselling and many 
of these women need realistic advice and 
most need encouragement as well. In many 
cases, refresher training is necessary, both 
to re-accustom the women to the pace and 
character of the work and to familiarise 
them with new methods or techniques. In 














other cases, basic training is necessary in 
order to give the women employability in a 
changed employment situation. It is prob- 
able that rather more adequate and flexible 
counselling and training arrangements for 
older women entering employment for the 
first time or re-entering employment can 
make a substantial contribution both to the 
productive efficiency of these workers and 
to the solution of some aspects of the 
problem of unemployment among older 
workers... 


Working conditions—‘“‘In addition to the 
problems of vocational counselling, re- 
training and placement which arise for 
these women, there are also many prob- 
lems in the field of working conditions: 
remuneration, holidays, employment secur- 
ity and social security, retirement, and so 
forth. These problems have rarely been 
raised up to now, because those most 
directly concerned have not as a rule been 
disposed to raise them for fear of jeopardis- 
ing hard-won jobs. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, it will doubtless be necessary to look 
more closely into this matter with a view 
to ensuring reasonable and equitable con- 
ditions of work for this category of women 
workers, in their interests and also in the 
general interests of all workers. 


Part-time work—“One of the most widely 
affirmed needs of women workers, more 
especially married women and older women, 
is for part-time work permitting them to 
fulfil their varied responsibilities without 
too great risks to their health and without 
exposing them to the serious depreciation 
of working capacity which is an almost 
inevitable consequence of prolonged absence 
from the employment market. 

“Clearly there are certain pitfalls to be 
avoided—in particular, the development of 
unfair competition with the full-time and 
part-time workers, special conditions affect- 
ing eligibility of part-time workers for social 
security, and so on. Moreover, the interests 
of the employers require full consideration: 
do, for example, part-time workers cost 
more than full-time workers in the long 
run? If so, have they any compensating 
qualities as workers? From the standpoint 
of many women workers, part-time work 
has only a positive side—for them, for 
their families, for the community as a 
whole; others fear extension of part-time 
work may prejudice full-time career oppor- 
tunities for women.” 


Opportunities for Advancement 


“While barriers to the admission of 
women to certain professions, occupations 
and industries have been breaking down, 
the same barriers are building up at the 


higher levels of responsibility and_ skill 
within these professions, occupations and 
industries and constituting increasingly seri- 
ous obstacles to the career-advancement 
of women. In some of the industrially 
developed countries, particularly, many of 
the vestiges of discrimination against women 
are beginning to concentrate, not around 
access to employment or occupation, but 
around the question of promotion oppor- 
tunities. 

“Research has shown that many different 
factors limit women’s opportunities for 
promotion and govern employers’ feelings 
that women are not a good promotion 
‘risk’ or ‘investment’. Again, as in other 
matters relating to women’s employment, 
there seems to be some tendency to assimi- 
late individual cases to the general charac- 
teristics ascribed to women workers. It is 
also possible that the changing work pat- 
terns of women may modify this tendency 
and make it easier for women workers to 
advance within their chosen occupational 
channels on their own merits and with less 
dependence on the qualities commonly 
associated with their sex.” 


An Educational Approach 


“In many countries, there seems still 
to be an overriding need for what might be 
called an educational approach to problems 
relating to women workers and their work- 
ing conditions. If employers—and in many 
cases the trade unions—understood more 
clearly what the real needs and desires of 
women workers are, more would be done 
to meet them wherever possible. If women 
workers understood more clearly what their 
rights and responsibilities are as workers 
and took a greater interest in their con- 
tribution to economic activity, then they 
would find their problems easier of solu- 
tion. If they played a greater part in trade 
union activities, doubtless the trade unions 
would be more active in defence of their 
legitimate practical interests. If they dis- 
played a firmer commitment to work, turned 
in a better work performance and sought 
to increase their skills and capacities, man- 
agement would take more interest in their 
professional advancement... 

“In looking towards the future, there 
would seem to be clear signs of a continuing 
erosion of traditional attitudes towards 
women’s employment and a_ constantly 
widening area of opportunity for women in 
all sectors and at all levels. It would seem 
equally clear that this evolution will be 
accompanied by a practical action aimed at 
improving the efficiency and meeting the 
real needs and problems of women as 
workers, whatever form the action may 
take in different countries and regions.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1909 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Toronto scene of 29th annual convention of American Federation of Labour, which 
brought together 316 delegates. Hull, Que., teachers given $10-a-year increase 
and Moncton, N.B., fextile workers have work week reduced from 60 to 49 hours 


Toronto was the scene of the 29th annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor—from November 8 to 20, 1909. It 
was attended by 316 delegates representing 
88 national and international unions, 22 
state federations, 14 trade and federal labour 
unions and 16 fraternal organizations. 


Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Minister of 
Labour, sent a telegram expressing regret 
at being unable to be present and good 
wishes for the success of the convention. 
Addresses of welcome were given by the 
Mayor of Toronto, the Minister of Public 
Works for Ontario and the President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


In a short speech on the international 
labour movement, Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the Federation, said that there was 
a greater percentage of Canadians in execu- 
tive positions in the international unions, in 
proportion to their numbers, than there 
were natives of the United States. He also 
stated that, in proportion to the amount 
contributed, as much was spent in Canada 
out of American trade union funds as was 
spent in the United States, if not more. 


“The report of the president dealt at 
considerable length with the injunction and 
contempt of court proceedings pending 
against President Gompers, Vice-President 
Mitchell and Secretary Morrison,” the 
LABOUR GAZETTE of December 1909 said 
in its report of the convention. 


The convention decided, the Lasour 
GAZETTE reported, that if these officers 
“were compelled to serve the sentence im- 
posed upon them by the court, they be paid 
salaries at the rate of $5,000 per annum 
for the whole period of their incarceration”. 

The reports of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer showed receipts for the year as 
$371,005.53 and expenditure as $203,702.07, 
with a balance on hand of $167,303.46. 

The interim report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Industrial Education, described 
by the Labour GAZETTE as “one of the most 
interesting documents laid before the con- 
vention,’ commended the technical educa- 
tion schemes undertaken by certain unions 
as deserving of the consideration of all 
unions. The unions specially mentioned in 
this connection were: the Typographers 
Union, the Electrotypers and Stereotypers, 
the Photo-Engravers, the Printing Pressmen, 
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the Granite Cutters, the Horseshoers’ Union, 
the Patternmakers’ League, and the Car- 
penters of Chicago and Cook County. 

The Committee also favoured the estab- 
lishment of trade schools in connection with 
the public school system. “The course of 
instruction in such a school should be Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physics, chemistry, ele- 
mentary mechanics and drawing; the shop 
instruction for particular trades and for 
each trade represented, the drawing, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, physical and biological 
science applicable to the trade, the _his- 
tory of that trade and a sound system of 
economics, including and emphasizing the 
philosophy of collective bargaining,” the 
Committee’s report recommended. 

The report of the Hull correspondent in 
the December 1909 issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE included the following paragraph: 
“The only increase of wages in Hull of 
late was one granted by the school com- 
missioners to teachers of both sexes. Ten 
dollars a year increase had been granted 
to about 40 teachers, whose pay varies from 
$180 to $225 a year.” 

In the previous paragraph he had reported 
that men working on an extension to the 
waterworks were being paid $2.25 and 
$2.50 a day; which, with steady work and 
the prevailing six-day week, would amount 
to about $700 and $780 a year. 

The correspondent from Moncton stated 
that “The Dominion Textile Company, 
commencing with November 1, reduced the 
working hours of their operatives from 60 
hours per week to 49 hours. About 250 
hands are employed in the factory here, 
50 of whom are men and boys. Hours are 
from 7.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with four hours 
Saturday.” 

The Vancouver correspondent said that 
“The blacksmiths will be assessed one day’s 
pay during the current year and one day’s 
pay in 1910 to finance a campaign for an 
eight-hour day throughout the country.” 

A “pronounced” shortage of domestic 
servants in almost all portions of the 
Dominion was reported by the LABour 
GazeETTE. “The recent increase in activity 
in the lighter manufacturing industries has 
withdrawn a large number of young women 
from domestic service to employment in 
these establishments. Wages have been 
upward.” 





INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Sixth Session of ILO Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee 


Adopts series of conclusions concerning young workers in construction industry 
and resolution on international migration of workers in the industry. Canada 
one of 20 ILO member countries fo send tripartite delegations to the meeting 


The Sixth Session of the ILO Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee,* which met from October 19 to 30, 
adopted unanimously a series of conclu- 
sions concerning young workers in the 
construction industry and a resolution on 
the international migration of workers in 
this industry. Tripartite delegations from 
20 ILO member countries attended the 
meeting. 

The question of young workers in the 
industry, their situation and prospects, was 
one of two technical questions on the agenda 
for the meeting. The other was the inter- 
national migration of labour in the con- 
struction industry. 

In its conclusions on young workers in 
the construction industry, to which the 
attention of governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in each country 
was drawn, the Committee stated: 

(a) it is essential to ensure greater 
stability in the industry if young workers 
are to be attracted to it; 

(b) this being understood, employers’ 
and workers’ organizations and govern- 
ments—each in so far as they may be 
concerned—should take appropriate mea- 
sures: 

—to survey as far as possible, for instance 
by means of a periodical assessment, the 
need for additional workers in the industry; 

—to attract them to the industry; 

—to arrange for their recruitment, induc- 
tion and training; 

—to provide such environment, condi- 
tions of work and possibilities of advance- 
ment as will encourage young workers to 
make a life career in the construction 
industry. 


*One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international indus- 
tries. 


On the basis of this declaration, the Com- 
mittee set forth the measures it thought 
should be taken. It emphasized the im- 
portance of co-operation between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations and_ public 
authorities. It suggested preparatory voca- 
tional training and the granting of scholar- 
ships for supplementary training to advanced 
workers. 

The Committee believed that: 

—to attract and retain young workers in 
the construction industry, remuneration and 
conditions of work should stand comparison 
with those in other industries; 

—too long a working day for the younger 
workers should, so far as possible, be 
avoided; 

—the safety record of the industry is 
an important factor in recruitment. 


The following countries were represented 
on the Committee: Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, France, India, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Venezuela. 

Head of the Canadian delegation and 
Government Delegate was J. L. MacDougall, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. The other Government Delegate 
was H. H. Morritt, also of the Industrial 
Relations Branch. 

Worker Delegates were: Joseph Arcand, 
Secretary of La Fédération des Travailleurs 
du Batiment du Canada (CCCL), and Harry 
Colnett, International Representative, Bro- 
therhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America (CLC). 

Employer Delegates were: Raymond 
Brunet, Ed. Brunet & Fils Ltée., Hull, Que., 
and W. G. Malcolm, Malcolm Construction 
Company Ltd., Winnipeg. P. A. Savard of 
P. A. Savard Limitée, Ste. Foy, Que., and 
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Armand Trottier, Philippe Trottier Inc., 
Quebec, attended as employer observers. 


Problems of the Building Industry 


Reports on the two technical questions 
on the agenda were prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for debate by the 
Committee. 

In its report on the problems facing the 
building industry, the Office said that the 
need to adapt itself to the techniques of 
modern progress is undoubtedly one of the 
most serious problems facing the construc- 
tion industry. Bulldozers, scrapers, dumpers, 
mechanical shovels and tower cranes are 
now used on construction sites throughout 
the world and have radically altered the 
nature of much work, particularly in civil 
engineering, which now uses the helicopter. 
Proposals have indeed been made for the 
use of nuclear devices for large-scale blast- 
ing and removal of rocks. 

The introduction of new methods brings 
with it diversified social problems. The 
daily work of the workers is no longer the 
same; and the structure of the trade unions, 
as well as vocational training, may be 
appreciably affected. 

Studying the development of the industry 
in various countries since the previous ses- 
sion, the report gives statistics of employ- 
ment and unemployment in the last few 
years. In general, activity in the industry 
increased. At the same time, in several 
countries, development in the industry was 
affected by the economic recession of 1957- 
58, as well as by anti-inflationary measures. 

However, stability in the construction 
industry is still a main preoccupation for 
governments, employers and workers be- 
cause the rapid increase in the population 
of the world accentuates the need for 
housing, while economic progress through- 
out the world requires the construction of 
new factories, highways, hydro-electric 
schemes, etc. 


Debate on Industry's Problems 


The chairman of the Committee was 
Max Kaufmann, Government deputy mem- 
ber for Switzerland on the ILO Governing 
Body. During the plenary sittings, there 
was a debate on the most important prob- 
lems facing the construction industry, such 
as long-term stability, the introduction of 
new techniques, the fight against accidents, 
and vocational training. 

Replying to the debate, the representative 
of the ILO Director-General remarked: 
“The Committee has been shown that in 
this age in which the various branches of 
activity are in full expansion, there is a 
real danger for those who cannot overcome 
seasonal fluctuations.” 

He gave some details about the technical 
assistance activities of the ILO in the field 
of vocational training for workers in the 
construction industry in some of the dey- 
eloping countries. 

He recalled that the ILO is creating, 
with the co-operation of the International 
Association for Social Security, an inter- 
national information centre for safety and 
health, whose first notes will be published 
next January. 

The Committee noted that the question 
of workers’ housing was on the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference in 
1960 and drew attention to a recommenda- 
tion it had already made concerning national 
housing programs and full employment. 

It further suggested that the question of 
the technological changes in the construc- 
tion industry and their socio-economic con- 
sequences, and the question of vocational 
training and education in the construction 
industry in the less industrialized countries, 
should be placed on the agenda of the 
next session of the Committee. 

The conclusions of the Committee will 
now be placed before the Governing Body 
of the ILO. 





Panel of Consultants on Problems of Women Workers 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Panel of Consultants on the Problems of 
Women Workers, which met in Geneva 
from October 12 to 17, emphasized the 
crucial importance of the education and 
training of girls and women for work life 
and suggested that the ILO might draw the 
attention of governments to this question 
and to the possibilities of obtaining technical 
assistance in this field. The Panel was 
composed of 27 consultants representing, in 
equal numbers, governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 
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The chairman of the meeting was Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the United 
States Secretary of Labor. The vice-chair- 
men were: Walter Hauser, of the Austrian 
Federal Chamber of Industry, and Miss 
Maniben Kara, of the Indian Trade Union 
“Hind Mazdoor Sabha”. 

During their week’s work at the ILO, 
the Panel considered the following four 
key questions: (1) recent trends in women 
workers’ opportunities and needs, (2) con- 
ditions and problems of women working in 
agriculture, (3) women’s wages, and (4) 


ILO’s future program as regards women 
workers. 

The Panel is an advisory body and its 
discussions were designed to help the ILO 
orient and develop those aspects of its 
program of special concern to women work- 
ers. The members had a comprehensive 
discussion of the four key questions and 
set down in a paper their views on how 
the ILO program should be developed. 

Regarding women working in agriculture, 
the Panel recognized the complexity of 
problems and the great diversity of national 
needs and conditions. It proposed that the 
ILO Governing Body consider placing the 
question of the employment and conditions 
of work of women in agriculture on the 
agenda of an early session of the ILO’s 
Permanent Agriculture Committee. 

The Panel noted that in its future work 
high priority would certainly need to be 
given to the question of equal remuneration 
for work of equal value with particular 


reference to the principle of equal pay set 
forth in the ILO 1951 Convention on this 
subject. 

It further suggested that the question of 
job classification and evaluation and other 
methods of objective appraisal of job con- 
tent might usefully be studied and examined 
by the ILO Industrial Committees. 

Next, the Panel urged that the ILO should 
continue to collect and co-ordinate statis- 
tical data relating to the employment of 
married women. It expressed the view that 
it was desirable to study the extent to which 
there are arrangements for the part-time 
employment of married women who choose 
to work, and the character of such arrange- 
ments. 

The Panel also discussed other questions 
affecting women workers, such as the im- 
pact of technological change on women’s 
employment, the problems facing older 
workers, domestic service workers, and the 
problems of industrial home workers. 





143rd Session of Governing Body 


A series of proposals relating to the ILO 
management development program were 
presented to the 143rd session of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 


Organization by David A. Morse, ILO 
Director-General. 
The broad aim of the management 


development program is to assist indus- 
trialists and managers, including directors 
and manager of public undertakings in the 
less developed countries, to develop further 
the insight and managerial skills that will 
permit them to make the best possible use 
of resources at their disposal for the benefit 
of their undertakings, the people employed 
in them, and the community as a whole. 

The management development program is 
an extension of the ILO’s program of 
assistance in raising productivity carried 
out successfully for the past seven years 
in nearly a score of countries, in the course 
of which a considerable amount of training 
of managers has been done. 

The ILO does not undertake to train 
industrialists directly but, as in the case 
of ILO technical assistance progams in 
allied fields, assists in setting up new 
institutions, in the expansion of existing 
ones, and in the training of their staff so 
that the necessary management training 
facilities may be established on a continuing 
basis. The proposals were formulated by 
Mr. Morse with the advice of Donald K. 
David, former Dean of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration and a _ recog- 
nized authority on management training 
and development. 


Under the methods already used in some 
countries, two types of courses are en- 
visaged: study courses of short duration 
(3-5 days) for top management, and basic 
courses of 6-8 weeks duration for middle 
management, 

The program set forth by Mr. Morse is 
flexible in character and is intended to be 
adapted as necessary within the limits of 
available resources to the particular needs 
of countries which seek the assistance of 
the ILO in this field. 

The Governing Body was informed that 
the Government of the United Kingdom has 
indicated that it will welcome a mission 
to study the situation relating to freedom 
of association in that country. The British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Trades 
Union Council have indicated to the Gov- 
ernment that they would be ready to assist 
the ILO in making such a study. At the 
request of the Governing Body the ILO is 
undertaking a general inquiry into the ques- 
tion of freedom of association in the mem- 
ber states of the ILO. Studies have already 
been made in the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and Sweden has invited a 
survey mission to that country. 

The Governing Body unanimously decided 
to place the following questions on the 
agenda of the 1961 session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference: 

—A general discussion on the problems 
and policies of employment; 

—Equality of treatment of nationals and 
non-nationals in social security matters; 

—Vocational training. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


At the Woodstock, Ont., branch of Silver- 
wood Dairies Ltd., labour and management 
are engaged in a joint project that is 
indirectly proving that a labour-manage- 
ment committee has a vital role to play in 
the operation of a small plant. Though the 
Woodstock branch employs a staff of only 
45 men and women, its labour-management 
committee is making contributions on a 
scale one might expect to encounter only 
in a much larger organization. 

Manager Harold Swanson has stated that 
when the committee was established in 1958 
by the company and its employees—mem- 
bers of the Woodstock division of Local 
647 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters—a “no holds barred” policy was 
adopted. 

“Criticism is welcome from any quarter,” 
explained Mr. Swanson. “Our main objec- 
tive is to improve the Woodstock operation, 
and our members are prepared to explore 
every avenue to reach that objective.” 

Discussion of safety regulations for the 
firm’s drivers and for plant and office per- 
sonnel resulted in a proposal that a separate 
safety committee be formed. Such a group 
was subsequently organized, its membership 
made up of representatives from each depart- 
ment. Like the parent body, it holds regular 
monthly meetings and is responsible for the 
over-all plant safety and accident prevention 
program. 

Plant and vehicle housekeeping routines, 
regular repair and maintenance schedules 
for all vehicles and production equipment, 
systematic inspection and grooming of 
the horses, and a plan to take care of all 
parking requirements around the dairy also 
arose out of committee activity. 

On-the-job employee instruction, methods 
for reducing wasted effort and materials, 
the streamlining of salesmen’s routes to 
provide maximum customer service with 
minimum time loss, simplification of handl- 
ing-packaging-shipping operations, employee 
morale and quality control of products have 
all received their share of scrutiny. 

Members even became curious about how 
the sales department handles its end of the 
business—an interest which led to animated 
discussion of sales techniques used by the 
men on the milk routes, and considera- 
tion of incentive plans and other devices 
whereby sales might be promoted. 
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One of its key projects is a program of 
inter-departmental co-ordination to stimulate 
employee interest in all phases of the 
manufacturing and distribution processes. 
Periodic meetings arranged for the produc- 
tion, sales and office staffs keep the three 
groups informed on each other’s problems 
and objectives. 


Not all the worthwhile ideas are gener- 
ated by the committee members. The 
group encourages the active participation 
of all employees by using a novel variation 
of the suggestion plan. A current problem 
is written out in detail and posted on the 
plant bulletin board, and cash awards are 
paid for the best practical solution offered. 


Early in 1959 the committee introduced 
its “Man of the Month” plan as a means of 
“publicly patting a man on the back for a 
good job.” One outstanding achievement of 
a candidate for the award was that of Ralph 
Walker, who is a foreman in the milk 
department. Mr. Walker received his cita- 
tion “in recognition of the splendid effort 
to reduce milk losses at the dairy branch.” 

“At one time, milk losses in the Wood- 
stock branch ran as high as 8,000 pounds 
a month. The minimum average loss for 
an operation this size would be roughly 
2,500 pounds. Mr. Walker built himself 
quite a reputation by chopping our average 
to 1,000 pounds a month. He achieved this 
figure by seeing to it that a little more care 
was exercised in every phase of our milk 
production program,” Mr. Swanson said. 


Said Keith Tupper, union representative 
and current committee chairman: “We're 
saving time and money. The men are more 
satisfied. Co-operation is better than ever 
before. Our morale is higher than it’s ever 
been. They (other small plants) should all 
try it. If they experience anything like the 
success we’ve had with our committee, 
they’d keep it.” 

Added Anson Slater, chief steward of 
the Woodstock division of Local 647: “Right 
from the start it gave us something we 
never had before: a mutual opportunity for 
labour and management to understand one 
another. I would certainly urge small out- 
fits to try a Labour-Management Com- 
mittee. They might head off a lot of prob- 
lems before things get rough.” 





Establishment of 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 


Labour-Management 


of Labour. In addition to field representa- 

tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

a in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 








INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during October. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered twenty-one representa- 
tion votes and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received 17 applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. National Harbours Board Group, 
Churchill, Man., of the Civil Service Asso- 
clation of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
arecnurchille Man. CLG: sept... pr 914), 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the British Yukon Navigation Company, 
Limited, aboard the M.V. Clifford J. Rogers 
operating on the west coast. The Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervened (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1178). (See also “Applications rejected” 
and reasons for judgment, below). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by Young & Gore 
Tugboats Ltd., Vancouver. The Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, intervened (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1178). (See also “applications rejected” 
and reasons for judgment, below). 

4, International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), on behalf of 
a unit of operations employees of La Com- 
pagnie Nationale Air France employed at 
Montreal Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1049). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in its Regional Account- 
ing Office, Merchandise Services, at Van- 
eouver (liG. Ochs p.71049); 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Chenaga, operated by 
Monarch Marine Products Ltd., South 
Burnaby, B.C. The Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
INtervencums(L.Cx uN OVs.08 Daum lhlu) 2) ie GSE 
also “applications rejected” and reasons for 
judgment, below). 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mechanics, drivers, and 
warehousemen employed by Arrow Transit 
Lines Limited, operating in and out of its 
Winnipeg terminal (L.G., Nov., p. 1177). 

8. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5197, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Terminus Maritime Inc. at 
Sept lless: Quem(.G-a Nov.; ps L178). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Victor Gould, et al, applicants, and 
the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes and 
Eastern District, respondent, and the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
respondent (L.G., April, p. 389). The 
Board ordered a vote of the employees 
following consideration of an application 
for revocation of certification (Returning 
Officer: Rémi Duquette) (See reasons for 
judgment below). 

2. John Wood, on behalf of Rodrigue 
Castonguay, et al, applicants, and Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited, respondent, 
and National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes and 
Eastern District, respondent (L.G., May, 
p. 474). The Board ordered a vote of the 
employees following consideration of an 
application for revocation of certification 
(Returning Officer: Rémi Duquette) (See 
reasons for judgment below). 








This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. John Wood, on behalf of Alcide Lan- 
dry, et al, applicants, and Branch Lines 
Limited, respondent, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 612). The Board 
ordered a vote of the employees following 
consideration of an application for revoca- 
tion of certification (Returning Officer: 
Rémi Duquette) (See reasons for judgment 
below). 


4. John Wood, on behalf of John A. 
Dodd, et al, applicants, and Mohawk Navi- 
gation Company Limited, respondent, and 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
meers of Canada, Inc., Great Wakes” and 
Eastern District, respondent (L.G., June, p. 
612). The Board ordered a vote of the 
employees following consideration of an 
application for revocation of certification 
(Returning Officer: Rémi Duquette) (See 
reasons for judgment below). 

5. John Wood, on behalf of Ross Robert- 
son, ef al, applicants, and Beaconsfield 


Steamships Limited, respondent, and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern 
District, respondent (L.G., June, p. 612). 
The Board ordered a vote of the employees 
following consideration of an application 
for revocation of certification (Returning 
Officer: Rémi Duquette) (See reasons for 
judgment below). 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Island Tug & Barge Limited, Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1049). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Canadian Tugboat Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, B.C., respondent, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 





Canadian District, intervener (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1050). The Board directed that the 
names of both the applicant and the inter- 
vener be placed on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (See reasons for judg- 
ment below). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Griffiths Steamship Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1050). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. intervener (L-G., Oct., p. 1050). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (See reasons for judgment below). 


10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1050). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
F. M. Yorke & Son Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1050). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe (See 
reasons for judgment below). 


12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Great West Towing and Salvage Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, -intervener (LG; Oct; sp.) 1051): 
The Board directed that the name of both 
the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (See reasons for judgment below). 

13. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Gilley Bros. Ltd., New Westminster, B.C., 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Nov., p. 1176). The Board 
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directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 

14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Straits Towing Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, intervener (tugs) (L.G., Nov., p. 
1177). The Board directed that the names 
of both the applicant and the intervener 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (See reasons for judgment 
below). 

15. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited, Vancou- 
ver, respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
intervener (L.G., Nov., p. 1177). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 

16. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Bute Towing Ltd., Vancouver, respondent, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, intervener 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1177). The Board directed 
that the names of both the applicant and 
the intervener be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (See 
reasons for judgment below). 

17. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Straits Towing Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vener (barges) (L.G., Nov., p. 1177). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and the intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 

18. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Ontario Northland Railway, 
respondent, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, intervener( conduc- 
tors) (L.G., Nov., p. 1178). The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

19. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, The Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, respondent, and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), intervener (deck officers) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1178). The Board directed 
that the names of both the applicant and 
the intervener be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: T. B. McRae). 
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20. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, respondent, and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), intervener (deck officers) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1178). The Board directed 
that the names of both the applicant and 
the intervener be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

21. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, Transit Tankers & Terminals Limited, 
respondent, and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (Eastern Branch), inter- 
vener (deck officers) (L.G., Nov., p. 1178). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and the intervener be placed 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, The British Yukon Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, respondent, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, intervener 
(M.V. Cliford-J- Rovers) "(E.G Nov. ep: 
1178). The application was rejected for 
the reason that, in the representation vote 
taken by the Board among the unlicensed 
employees of the company in which the 
name of the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, as 
well as that of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Work- 
ers appeared on the ballot, at a date sub- 
sequent to the date of the application made 
by the union, the result indicated that the 
applicant, Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, did 
not have the support of a majority of the 
employees affected (See also “applications 
granted,” above). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, 
Young & Gore Tugboats Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
iitervener (IeGei Mover sp se lis eee he 
application was rejected for the reason that 
in the representation vote taken by the 
Board among the unlicensed employees of 
the respondent company in which the name 
of the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, as well 
as that of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
appeared on the ballot at a date subsequent 
to the date of the application made by the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, the result 
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indicated that the applicant, Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, did not have the support of 
a majority of the employees affected (See 
also “applications granted” above). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Barn- 
hill’s Transfer Limited, operating in and 
out of Lower Truro, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of flight dis- 
patchers employed by Pacific Western Air- 
lines Ltd. at the Vancouver and Edmonton 
airports (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers employed by 
Pontiac Bus Lines Limited, Campbell’s Bay, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Caledon Terminals Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

6. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

7. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Terminal Warehouses Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

8. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local Union 
No. 138, on behalf of a unit of painters 
employed by National Harbours Board at 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Gulf 
of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 

10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by Straits Towing 
Ltd., Vancouver. 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Island 
Tug and Barge Limited, Vancouver. 

12. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 


of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Cana- 
dian Tug Boat Co. Ltd., New Westminster, 
BG 

13. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by Griffiths Steam- 
ship Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 

14. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs and barges operated by Van- 
couver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 


15. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels operated by F. M. Yorke 
& Son Ltd., Vancouver. 

16. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by Great West Towing 
& Salvage Ltd., Vancouver. 

17. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by Gilley Bros. Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


and 


Island Tug and Barge Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


These reasons for judgment relate also to applications for certification made by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers on behalf of units 
of unlicensed employees of British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited; Young & Gore 
Tugboats Ltd.; and Monarch Marine Products Ltd. (see “Applications for Certification 
Granted,” above); and of Canadian Tugboat Co. Ltd., Griffiths Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf 
of Georgia Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., F. M. Yorke & Son lids 
Great West Towing and Salvage Ltd., Gilley Bros. Ltd., Straits Towing Ltd. (tugs), 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited, Bute Towing Ltd., and Straits Towing Ltd. (barges) 
(see “Representation Votes Ordered,” above).—Editor. 


This is one of 13 applications for cer- 
tification as bargaining agent made by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, in which the 
Seafarers’ International Union were inter- 
veners, all of which came before the Board 
on September 30, 1959. Two other cases, 
with the same union as applicants and 
the same union as interveners, were heard 
by the Board on September 10 and 11, 
1959. In all but two of the fifteen appli- 
cations the intervener holds collective bar- 
gaining agreements signed by the several 
respondents. 

Apart from differences between the two 
unions as to membership, the chief grounds 
of contention apply generally to all 15 
of the applications, and it is with these 
general contentions that these reasons for 
judgment are chiefly concerned. 

While the applications are in the name 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers it was 
contended by counsel for the SIU that a 
local union of the Brotherhood, Local 400, 
recently formed in_ British Columbia, 
would be the inheritor and beneficiary of 
any certificate or certificates that might be 
granted to the Brotherhood. It was further 
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contended that certain officers of this 
Local 400 were Communists, that Local 
400 was Communist dominated, and that 
the Board has a discretion in the matter 
which it should exercise by not granting 
certication to the applicant. In support 
of this last point counsel referred to the 
constitution of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, with which the CBRT and GW is 
affiliated, reading Article III, Section 9 
thereof: 


Any organization controlled or dominated 
by Communists, Fascists, or other totalitarians, 
or whose policies and activities are consistently 
directed towards the achievement of the pro- 
gram or purpose of the Communist Party, any 
Fascist organization, or other totalitarian move- 
ment shall not be permitted as affiliates of this 
Congress or any of its provincial federations 
of labour or local labour councils. 


Counsel submitted that this clause in 
the CLC constitution illustrated that the 
majority of the trade union movement are 
in favour of excluding from the Congress 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, QC, 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 
Tease AOuUst. Aw ritls. G, Picara. 7A. GC. 


Ross and H. Taylor, members. The judg- 
ment of the Board was delivered by the 
Chairman. 
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any organization dominated by Commun- 
ists. He further submitted that if the 
chief organizers and officials of a union 
are Communists they do in fact dominate 
the union, having regard to the way in 
which, of necessity, officials must carry out 
the functions of a local trade union. He 
then argued that the attitude of the CLC 
towards Communist dominated organiza- 
tions should have considerable persuasive 
influence upon the Board in making its 
decision as to the way in which it would 
exercise its discretion. 

Counsel contended that rejection of the 
applications would be in accordance with 
the policy applied by the Board in 1950 
in the case of Branch Lines Limited and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (CLL R p. 
12044). 

For a number of reasons the Board con- 
siders these arguments to be unsound. In 
the first place the Brotherhood as a 
whole is the applicant and no attack has 
been made on the Brotherhood as such. 
Secondly, if the applications are granted 
it is the Brotherhood, not Local 400, that 
will be certified, and the Brotherhood 
will have both the right and the respon- 
sibility to act under the certificates. There 
is no provision in the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act for assign- 
ment of certificates. Therefore no cer- 
tificate granted to the Brotherhood could 
be assigned to Local 400. 

In the third place the Board is not 
satisfied on the evidence that some or 
any of the officers of Local 400 are now 
Communists or have been Communists 
during the past several years. In our 
opinion the provisions of the constitution 
of the CLC cited by counsel are irrelevant 
in these proceedings before the Board. 
Our decisions are based upon the law of 
Canada and particularly upon the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, not upon the attitude of any group or 
organization towards any political party or 
its objectives. In any event, the Board has 
not found that Local 400 is dominated by 
Communists, and no suggestion of Com- 
munist domination has been made against 
the CBRT and GW. 


In the fourth place, and this, in the 
Board’s opinion, is the crux of the whole 
matter, Communism is not outlawed in 
Canada. There is nothing unlawful in 
Canada about being a Communist, nor is 
there anything contrary to Canadian law 
in a union’s having a Communist officer 
or officers. The Board, in dealing with 
applications for certification, is not con- 
cerned with the political views of members 
of the applicant union. So long as the 
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applicant union is formed for the purpose 
of regulating relations between employers 
and employees and is pursuing that pur- 
pose it is a trade union as defined in 
the Act. On the other hand if an organi- 
zation that claims to represent employees 
is not genuinely engaged in _ legitimate 
trade union activities but has for its real 
purpose the advancement of other and 
quite different objectives, the Board may 
conclude that it is not a trade union within 
the meaning of the Act and therefore 
should not be certified. That was the basis 
for the Board’s decision in the Branch 
Lines case. 

The foregoing statement accords with 
the views expressed by RAND J. in the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in the case of 
Smith and Rhuland Limited v. The Queen, 
1953. 2 S.C.R., 95, where he said at 
page 96: 

This is an appeal from a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia sitting in banco 
by which an order made by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of that province rejecting an 
application by the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 18, 
for certification as the bargaining agent of 
employees in a collective unit was, on certiorari, 
set aside and a mandamus to the Board directed. 
The latter had found the unit to be appropriate 
for bargaining purposes and that the other 
conditions to certification had been met; but, 
on the ground that one Bell, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Union, who had organized the 
local body and as its acting secretary-treasurer 
had signed the application, was a Communist 
and the dominating influence in the Union, 
refused the certificate. The court in appeal 
held the Board to have had, in the circum- 
stances, no discretion to refuse, but that even 
if it had, the discretion had been improperly 
exercised. 


And again at page 98: 


There is no law in this country against 
holding such views nor of being a member of 
a group or party supporting them. This man 
is elegible for election or appointment to the 
highest political offices in the province: on 
what ground can it be said that the legislature 
of which he might be a member has em- 
powered the Board, in effect, to exclude him 
from a labour union? or to exclude a labour 
union from the benefits of the statute because 
it avails itself, in legitimate activities, of his 
abilities? If it should be shown that the 
union is not intended to be an instrument of 
advantage and security to its members but one 
to destroy the very power from which it seeks 
privileges, a different situation is presented and 
one that was held to justify a revocation of the 
certificate by the Dominion Labour Board in 
Crane Lines Limited v. Canadian Seamen’s 

nion. 


And again at page 100: 


I am unable to agree, then, that the Board 
has been empowered to act upon the view 
that official association with an individual hold- 
ing political views considered to be dangerous 
by the Board proscribes a labour organization. 
Regardless of the strength and character of the 
influence of such a person, there must be some 
evidence that, with the acquiescence of the 











members, it has been directed to ends destruc- 
tive of the legitimate purposes of the union, 
bebore that association can justify the exclusion 
of employees from the rights and privileges of 
a statute designed primarily for their benefit. 


The evidence in these 15 cases does 
not lead the Board to the conclusion that 
either the applicant Brotherhood or Local 
400 is not engaged in legitimate trade 
union activities. 

Counsel for the intervener advanced a 
further general argument, that in the 
majority of these cases the applications 
were premature because of the existence 
of a collective bargaining agreement with 
the intervener signed by the several com- 
panies, which agreement had not been in 
effect for ten months prior to the dates 
of the respective applications for certifica- 
tion. 

Secuionves/ (4) "ot “the Act 
follows: 

Where a collective agreement is in force, the 
application may be made at any time after the 
expiry of 10 months of the term of the collec- 
tive agreement, but not before, except with 
the consent of the Board. 

Counsel submitted that the clear intent 
of Parliament was to maintain stable 
labour relations for a period of 10 months, 
and that the period of 10 months can only 
commence to run where an agreement is 
signed. He referred to Section 2 (1) (d) 
of the Act which states that a collective 
bargaining agreement “means an agree- 
ment in writing...”. He then argued that 
an agreement cannot exist unless it is in 
writing, and therefore it has no existence 
until it is signed. His argument continued 
that this being so, the 10 months begins to 
run whenever the agreement comes into 
existence, i.e., when it is signed. 

One agreement held by the intervener, 
which affects 10 of the respondents, bears 
at the top of the first page the words: 
“This agreement made this Sth day of 
January, 1959”. All of the applications 
were made less than 10 months after 
January 5, 1959. Counsel therefore con- 
tended they were all premature, and as 
consent of the Board had not been given 
to their being made within the 10-month 
period they should be rejected. 

Another section of the agreement, sec- 
tion 17, states: 


This agreement shall be effective October 1, 
1958 and shall remain in effect until September 
30, 1961, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to sixty (60) days notice in writing of 
the desire to revise, amend or terminate same. 
Such notice may be given any time after July 
S11 961. 


The submission of counsel for the inter- 
vener was, therefore, that section 17 only 
defined how the parties had chosen to 
dispose of a three-month period, i.e., from 
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October 1, 1958 to January 5, 1959, prior 
to the time the agreement came into 
effect, and that to hold otherwise would 
mean that the parties could frustrate Sec- 
tion 7 (4) of the Act. 

Before examining this argument two fur- 
ther facts concerning the agreement should 
be noted: 

1. It provided for wage increases to take 
place on the Ist of January 1959, not on 
October 1, 1958, or on January 5, 1959. 

2. There had been a previous agreement 
between the same parties which expired 
on September 30, 1958. 

It is clear from Section 2 (1) (d) of the 
Act that a collective bargaining agreement 
must be in writing. It does not come into 
existence therefore until it is signed, but 
this only states the rule that no contract 
exists until it has been made. In so far 
as its retroactive effect is concerned there 
is no difference between a contract in 
writing and one by parol. 

It is clear to the Board that the parties, 
when signing the agreement on January 5, 
1959, intended it to be retroactive to 
October 1, 1958, in order that there would 
be no hiatus between the expiry of the old 
agreement and the beginning of the new 
one. The date on which wage changes were 
to take effect was no doubt settled by col- 
lective bargaining, and the changes were 
in fact retroactive in effect to January 1, 
1959, but the new agreement as a whole 
was intended to succeed the old one without 
any gap in time. 

Counsel for the intervener agreed that 
in contract law the parties to an agreement 
may provide for its retroactive operation, 
but argued that the language of Section 
7 (4) of the Act restricted this power of 
the parties. He submitted that once the 
agreement was signed the parties were bound 
by any of its provisions concerning wages 
or conditions of employment, including 
changes in wages or conditions which were 
stated to come into effect before the date of 
the signing of the agreement. On the other 
hand he argued that the clear intent of 
Section 7 (4) was that the term of the 
agreement must begin on the day the agree- 
ment was signed, in order that the 10-month 
period of stability in labour relations could 
not be shortened; and that any attempt by 
the parties to make the term of the agree- 
ment begin at a date prior to its signing 
must therefore be invalid and void. He 
further argued that such a provision was 
severable from the contract as a whole, 
which otherwise remained in full force and 
effect. 

In the Board’s opinion the language of 
Section 7(4) of the Act should not be 
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interpreted in this way. The subsection 
States: 


Where a collective agreement is in force, 
the application may be made at any time after 
the expiry of 10 months of the term of the 
collective agreement... 

It does not speak of 10 months from the 
day on which it is signed. The term of a 
contract is the period of time during which 
the parties provide and intend that it shall 
operate. There is nothing in the language 
of Section 7 (4) which, in the Board’s 
opinion alters this ordinary rule of contract 
law. Counsel argued that the fact that 
under the Act an agreement must be in 
writing, combined with the language of Sec- 
tion 7 (4), altered the situation, but the 
Board cannot see any difference in this 
respect between a contract in writing and 
one by parol. 

In the Board’s opinion, therefore, the 
term of this collective agreement was in- 
tended to begin on October 1, 1958, and 
did begin on that date, even though the 
agreement was not signed until January 5, 


1959. As all of the applications were made 
more than” 10®months afters Octobera tl: 
1958, the intervener’s argument fails. 

In this particular application involving the 
Island Tug and Barge Limited, and in all 
the other cases in which the SIU holds a 
subsisting agreement or in which dues to 
the SIU are being checked off, there was 
some dispute as to the number of members 
supporting the applicant. The Board con- 
siders that the best way to solve this ques- 
tion is to follow its usual course where the 
intervener holds a subsisting agreement and 
to take a secret ballot vote of the affected 
employees, under Board supervision. The 
Board accordingly has ordered that votes 
be taken to determine the wishes of the 
employees in each of these cases. 

(Sed.) C. R. SmirH, 
for the Board. 


For the Intervener 
Maurice Wright R. H. McKercher 
Elroy Robson L. J. McLaughlin 


Dated at Ottawa, October 15th, 1959. 


For the Applicant 


Reasons for Judgment in Application for Revocation 


of Certification Affecting 


Victor Gould, et al, 
and 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited, 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


This is an application, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 11 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, for revocation 
of an order for certification of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, 
granted on June 24, 1953, as bargaining 
agent for a unit of second engineers and 
third engineers employed on vessels oper- 
ated by the respondent company, excluding 
the chief engineers. 

The application is made by four engineer 
officers who at the time of the application 
comprised the entire unit for which the 
respondent union was certified as bargaining 
agent. The applicants state that they are 
no longer members of the respondent union, 
having through amalgamation taken out 
membership in another organization repre- 
senting marine engineers, known as the 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, 


esa and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 


me...’ Aoust, (Al JeHiliss Al GC. Ross 
G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The 
judgment was delivered by the Chairman. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, Licensed Divi- 
sion, and have asked the director of this 
latter organization to request the revocation 
of the certification issued to the “National 
Association of Marine Engineers Inc., Great 
Lakes and Eastern District, or to the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
Inc. in its own right”. 


The respondent company does not con- 
test the application for revocation. 


The respondent Union has contested the 
application and in its written reply to the 
application denied that the applicants were 
deprived of their membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers, Inc., 
and stated that they in fact continued to 
pay dues to the NAME during 1958. It 
denied that the applicants are no longer 
members of the NAME by reason of an 
alleged amalgamation with the Licensed 
Division, Seafarers’ International Union, 
and stated that no such amalgamation had 
ever taken place between the NAME and 
Sis 





With respect to the point that there had 
been an amalgamation between the NAME 
and the SIU, which affected the membership 
status of the applicants in NAME, the 
director of the Licensed Division of the 
SIU stated at the hearing that an East 
Coast District Council of the NAME had 
been formed on August 8, 1958 by four 
persons appointed by the president of the 
NAME. This council never received a war- 
rant from the national office of the NAME. 
He further stated that a membership meet- 
ing of this East Coast District Council on 
Monday, September 29, 1958 authorized 
amalgamation with the SIU. 

It appears that no general notice of the 
meeting to consider the proposed amalgama- 
tion was given and that only some 15 
persons of about 750 said to be affected 
attended the meeting, these 15 having been 
given oral notice thereof during that week- 
end. On this evidence the Board is not 
satisfied that a valid amalgamation between 
that District of the NAME and the SIU 
occurred. Consequently in the Board’s 
opinion there was no transfer of member- 
ship of the applicants to the SIU, Licensed 
Division, by reason thereof. It is further 
noted that counsel for the respondent union 
filed two letters dated November 4, 1958 
and February 5, 1959, received by the 
NAME from certain of the applicants, 
which indicated that dues had been paid 
by them to the NAME for 1958. 


It was urged by counsel for the appli- 
cants that the order of certification should 
be revoked because the District Council 
which was certified in 1953 ceased to exist 
by virtue of a Bylaw passed by the NAME 
Inc., ordering that the warrant of the Dis- 
trict Council be forfeited. 


The Great Lakes and Eastern District 
Council was duly established under the 
bylaws of NAME Inc., and in due course 
a warrant was issued pursuant to a bylaw 
passed by the NAME Ince., in respect of 
the District Council. The District Council 
was certified on June 24, 1953, as a bar- 
gaining agent for second and third engineers, 
excluding chief engineers, employed by the 
respondent company. As a result of internal 
dissension, involving the non-payment of 
union dues and other matters, between the 
officers of the District Council and NAME 
Inc., this warrant was “forfeited” by the 
NAME Ince. by an appropriate bylaw passed 
on July 29, 1957. However, after the 
conflict had been settled, the NAME Inc., 
by bylaw dated December 15, 1958, rein- 
stated the Great Lakes and Eastern District 
Council, and the District Council has con- 
tinued to act as such since that time, 
performing the same functions as it had 


performed prior to the “forfeiture” of its 
warrant. 

The arguments advanced by both the 
applicant and respondent unions raise tech- 
nical legal questions as to the effect of the 
forfeiture, and the bylaws of the NAME 
Inc. do not provide any clear answer to the 
question raised. 

In these circumstances, in the absence 
of a decision from an appropriate tribunal 
as to the technical legal effect of the “for- 
feiture’, the Board is of the view that 
it should not disturb the status quo, and is 
satisfied that it should deal with this 
application on the basis that the order of 
certification of 1953 has application to the 
District Council as presently constituted. 

With regard to the subject matter of the 
application, under section 11 of the Act 
the Board may revoke the certification of 
a bargaining agent only where in the opinion 
of the Board the bargaining agent no longer 
represents a majority of employees in the 
unit for which it was certified. There is 
limited and conflicting evidence before the 
Board of this question, and it is the view 
of the Board that the most appropriate 
step to take in this case to determine 
whether the application should be granted 
would be to determine, in the first instance, 
the wishes of the employees concerned by 
vote taken under the direction of the Board. 

Therefore, the Board hereby orders a 
vote of the engineer officers affected on the 
following question: 

“Are you in favour of revoking the 
certification granted June 24, 1953, to 
the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., Great Lakes 
and Eastern District, so that the said 
trade Union will no longer represent 
you as your bargaining agent in collec- 
tive bargaining with your employer?” 

and the matter is referred to the chief 
executive officer of the Board to make the 
necessary arrangements for taking the vote. 
(Sed.) C. R. SMITH, 
Chairman. 
For the Board. 


For Victor Gould, et al. 
Gordon F. Henderson, Esq., Q.C. 
R. H. McKercher, Esq. 
oun J Wood, Esq., -O:C: 
Bruce Smith, Esq. 
For Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited 
Ruston B. Lamb, Esq., Q.C. 
For the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
Maurice W. Wright, Esq. 
R. Greaves, Esq. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 1, 1959. 


eee, 


Reasons for Judgment in Applications for Revocation 


of Certifications Affecting 


John J. Wood, 
and 


Transit Tankers & Terminals, Ltd., 


and 
Branch Lines Limited, 
and 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited, 


and 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, 


and 


The National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 


These are four separate applications made 
by the applicant on behalf of certain 
marine engineer officers employed by each 
of the respondent companies for revocation 
of orders of certification of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., Great Lakes and Eastern District, as 
bargaining agent for units of employees of 
the various respondent companies, compris- 
ing marine engineers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed on vessels operated 
by the said companies, excluding specifically 
or by implication the masters, mates and 
unlicensed personnel. The certification orders 
were issued in 1955 and 1956. 

The applications are made by the appli- 
cant on behalf of certain named persons 
in the units and are supported by evidence 
in writing from a majority of the engineer 
officers affected who were employed by 
the respondent companies on the date of 
the applications. 

The respondent companies have each 
advised the Board that it is not their 
intention to intervene to contest the appli- 
cations. 

The facts and circumstances surrounding 
these applications for revocation are prac- 
tically identical with those pertaining to a 
similar application for revocation affecting 
engineer officers employed by the Gulf and 
Lake Navigation Company Limited, which 
was heard by the Board on April 8, 1959, 
and in which the Board ordered a vote of 
employees and gave reasons for judgment 
dated this date, October 1, 1959. 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 
3. A “DAoust,” Ave aiiliss AunGalh oss: 


G. Picard and H. Taylor, members. The 
judgment was delivered by the Chairman. 
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The arguments presented by the repre- 
sentatives and counsel of the parties at the 
hearing of these four applications on May 
12, 1959, were also similar in effect to those 
made at the hearing in the case affecting 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited. However, there was one additional 
argument presented by counsel acting for 
the applicant in these four applications. 


Counsel contended that under Section 11 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act the Board has no power 
to order a vote for the purpose of determin- 
ing the desires of the employees. His 
argument was that whereas Section 9, deal- 
ing with applications for certification ex- 
pressly authorizes the taking of a vote for 
this purpose, Section 11, dealing with revo- 
cation of certification, makes no reference 
to a vote. He submitted that if Parliament 
had intended to authorize a vote it could 
easily have done so, and that from the 
omission, only two sections after Section 9, 
it must be inferred that no right to hold 
a vote was intended in revocation pro- 
ceedings. 

The Board does not agree with this 
argument. There are important differences 
between Section 9 and Section 11. Section 
9 requires an application for certification, 
and it gives the Board authority to grant 
certification in two circumstances only, viz., 
(1) If it is satisfied that the majority of 
the employees in the unit are members 
in good standing of the trade union and, 
(2) if, as a result of a vote of the em- 
ployees in the unit it is satisfied that a 
majority of them have selected the trade 
union to be a bargaining agent on their 
behalf. 














On the other hand Section 11 does not 
even require an application for revocation, 
and it places no restriction on the authority 
to revoke where, in the opinion of the 
Board the bargaining agent no longer repre- 
sents a majority of employees in the unit 
for which it was certified. Unlike Section 9 
it says nothing about the nature of the 
evidence the Board may rely on, nor about 
the procedure to be followed by he Board 
before reaching a conclusion. The Board 
must come to a conclusion and it must 
have information that satisfies it on which 
to base its decision. Under these circum- 
stances it seems clear that the Board has 
a discretion as to the steps it will take 
before forming an opinion. 


After considering the provisions of the 
Act the Board is not aware of any prin- 
ciple therein that would preclude it from 
taking a vote of the employees affected as 
a means of assisting it in arriving at a 
conclusion as to whether a particular bar- 
gaining agent no longer represents a majority 
of those employees. What better method 
of informing itself could be adopted by the 
Board than a vote by secret ballot, par- 
ticularly in the contentious circumstances 
of these cases? 


For the reasons given herein and in the 
Gulf and Lake case, the Board hereby 
orders that votes be taken of employees of 
each of the respondent companies in the 
units for which certification was granted, 
on the following question: 

“Are you in favour of revoking the 
certification granted (appropriate date 
entered) to the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., Great 
Lakes and Eastern Dstrict, so that the 
said trade union will no longer represent 
you as your bargaining agent with your 
employer?” 

and these matters are referred to the chief 
executive officer of the Board to make the 
necessary arrangements for taking the vote. 
(Sed.) C. R. SMITH, 
Chairman. 
For the Board. 
For John J. Wood 

Gordon F. Henderson, Esq., Q.C. 

R. H. McKercher, Esq. 

For the National Association of Marine 

Engineers of Canada, Inc. 

R. G. Greaves, Esq. 

Dated at Ottawa, October 1, 1959. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

2. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. The Grand River Railway Company, 
The Lake Erie and Northern Railway Com- 
pany and Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Preston, Ont., and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 
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5. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

6. Sea-Van Express Limited, North Bur- 
naby, B.C., and Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 15 (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., (office and technical employees ) 
and District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Nov., p. 1178). 

2. The Bessborough Hotel (Canadian 
National Hotels, Limited), Saskatoon, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H .R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Oct., p. 
1054). 

3. The Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian 
National Hotels, Limited), Winnipeg, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Oct., p. 
1054). 
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4. Chateau Laurier Hotel (Canadian Na- 
tional Hotels, Limited), Ottawa, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
H..R.-Pettiorove) eU2GsOct-aps 1054) 


5. The Charlottetown Hotel (Canadian 
National Hotels, Limited), Charlottetown, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officers Hy Re Petticrove) (Cz.G...Oct;, 
pe 1054). 

6. Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Hotels, Limited), Jasper, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway ,Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
HR. Pettigrove)a (Gs Octs pa 1054): 


7. Hotel Vancouver (Vancouver Hotel 
Company, Limited), Vancouver, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
GcR. Currie) (lL eGe Oct. ep, 1054). 


8. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited (Dominion Shipping Division), 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 831): 

9. Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and General Truck Drivers & 
Helpers Union, Local 31 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, and Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(EG uly.2 ps 720): 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (production em- 
ployees) M(L.G..3 Now. p ld 78s 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 


a dispute between Milliken Lake Uranium 
Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and Dis- 
trict No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1179) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge John B. Robinson, Hailey- 
bury, Ont., as Chairman. Judge Robinson 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
David W. Mundell, QC, and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between The Shipping Federation 
of Canada, Inc., Montreal, and International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1179) was fully constituted 
in October with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, Bridgetown, 
N.S., as Chairman. Judge Crowell was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. Paul Barry, QC, Saint 
John, N.B., and James A. Whitebone, Lan- 
caster, N.B., who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Federation and 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received during Month 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, Ont., and Local 13173, Region 
77, District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America (L.G., Sept., p. 916). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached Following Conciliation Board 
Procedure 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Van- 


couver, and Canadian Air Line Navigators’ 
Association (L.G., Sept., p. 916). 





Ontario Federation of Labour 
(Continued from page 1280) 


Common Labourers’ Union of America, 
was chosen in place of I. M. Dodds of the 
Teamsters, who was not a candidate. 
Results of the voting for the vice-presi- 
dents were: 
Samuel Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, 
564; William Boothroyd, Machinists, 549; 


Purdy Churchill, Printing Pressman, 541; 
George Watson, United Textile Workers of 
America, 537; George Barlow, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
536; Richard Courtney, United Auto Work- 
ers, 513; Michael Fenwick, Steelworkers, 
507; William Punnett, United Rubber 
Workers, 489; Edward “Scotty” Liness, Hod 
Carriers, 432; Wilfred Ostling, Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, 432. 





Canada’s iron mining industry employed 5,366 mine workers in 1958. Of these 
3,520 were surface workers and 1,846 were underground workers. In addition, 803 
persons were employed in mills or plants, DBS reports. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Port Hope, Ont. 


and 


Local 13173, Region 77, District 50, United Mine Workers 


of America 


This conciliation board met with the 
parties at Cobourg, Ont., on August 22 
and again at Ottawa on September 12 of 
this year. 

The major item for consideration was 
the matter of a general wage increase, as 
the recommendations of Conciliation Offi- 
cer F. J. Ainsborough had been accepted 
by the parties, generally speaking, with 
respect to union security, annual paid vaca- 
tion, powerhouse helpers, supplementary 
welfare and retroactivity. 

The union request was for a_ general 
wage increase of 12 cents per hour fully 
retroactive to June 1, 1959. 

The current collective agreement covers 
approximately 220 employees and its date 
of expiry was May 31, 1959. 

This Board sincerely regrets that in spite 
of every effort it was unable to bring the 
parties together in a settlement of all the 
issues and so must make this report. 


Board Report 


The main difficulty facing the Board was 
the reluctance of the company to grant a 
substantial wage increase and the insistence 
by the union that it was entitled to such. 


The company’s stand was based upon 
four main factors, viz: 


(1) the collective agreement between the 
parties ran from June 1, 1958 to May 
31, 1959 and was not signed until 
November 3, 1958 due to no fault of 
the company. For this renewal the 
company granted an across the board 
wage increase of 11 cents per hour, 
fully retroactive to June 1, 1958, 
together with classification adjustments 
amounting to 3 cents per hour. Thus 
the company paid in effect 14 cents 
per hour as recently as November 
1958 for a contract with only seven 
months to run 


(2) this company pays wage rates con- 
siderably in excess of the other five 
major industries in the Port Hope area 


(3) recently the company, of its own voli- 
tion, made substantial improvement in 
the pension plan which required the 
company to contribute $300,000 for 
the purchase of past service benefits 
for the employees. The improvements 
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to the plan including the $300,000 
would cost the company the equivalent 
of 7 cents per hour during the next 
five years 


(4) the supply of uranium now exceeds 
demand and the uranium industry and 
more particularly the refining of uran- 
ium depends largely upon meeting 
world competition. As labour costs 
amount to about 35 per cent of the 
total refining cost the company is 
obliged to keep labour costs within 
reasonable limits or its future compe- 
titive position will be seriously pre- 
judiced. 


The union position was based generally . 
upon three main points as follows: 


1. admittedly this company pays higher 
rates than those paid by some of the 
other major industries in the Port Hope 
area but it pays considerably lower 
rates than those paid in the smelting 
and refining industry or in the chemical 
industry in Ontario or in Canada as 
a whole. 


2. the union cannot agree that the 11 
cents an hour general wage increase 
negotiated between the parties in 
November 1958 for the contract period 
June 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 can 
be or should be carried over into the 
present negotiations even in part par- 
ticularly as the company showed a net 
profit of approximately seven and one- 
half million dollars in 1958. 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Local 13173, 
Region 77, District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited, Port Hope, Ont. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Kenneth C. Gray, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., and I. F. Graham, 
Collins Bay, Ont., nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. The report of 
the Board was signed by all three members 
but contains majority and minority recom- 
mendations. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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3. the union proposal on wages would 
still leave this company’s rates well 
below those current in the smelting 
and refining or chemical industry. 
Admittedly it is difficult to find an 
industry comparable in nature but the 
operations of this company in refining 
uranium are much more closely allied 
to smelting and refining and _ the 
chemical industry than they are to 
the manufacturing industry. 


Views of Board Chairman 


I can sympathize with the difficulties 
facing this company and its natural desire 
to avoid increases in cost which may well 
jeopardize the competitive position of the 
company in the fairly near future. 


As labour costs constitute about 35 per 
cent of the total refining costs the company 
is particularly sensitive to substantial in- 
creases in wages. 


Again the cost to the company of the 
recent improvements in the pension plan 
are most substantial but these improve- 
*ments were undertaken by this company 
unilaterally, without consulting the union, 
and involve an increase in the employee 
contribution of about 1 per cent. 


Thus it is very difficult for the company 
to obtain any bargaining value from im- 
provements so effected even though the 
cost to the company is very considerable. 


As to industry comparison it appears to 
me that the operations of this company at 
the Port Hope refinery may be more 
reasonably compared to the chemical indus- 
try than to manufacturing generally. 


Board Recommendations 


The majority of the Board, consisting of 
the Board chairman and Mr. Graham, 
recommends that the parties enter into a 
renewal of their collective bargaining agree- 
ment to provide as follows: 


I. A renewal agreement running from 
June 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960 inclusive 
which shall provide for 


nN 


. a general wage increase of 6 cents per 
hour retroactive to June 1, 1959 


3. all other items as agreed upon between 
the parties which may be listed as 
follows: 


(a) improvement in overtime provisions 
(b) improvement in union security 
(c) progression of maintenance helpers 


(d) reclassification of power house 
helpers 


(e) Christmas and New Years time off 
(f) tool allowance for tradesmen 
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(g) allowance for difference between 
regular pay and jury fees. 


Mr. Gray is unable to agree with the 
Board majority as he considers that the 
employees are generously treated in the 
present collective agreement. In his view 
this company is now paying the highest 
wages in the Port Hope area and the cost 
of the last renewal of 14 cents per hour, 
retroactive for over five months, was most 
substantial. 

Taking into consideration these factors 
and the considerable cost of the recent 
pension plan improvements, the future of 
the industry, which will depend upon its 
ability to withstand world competition, and 
thus the prime necessity of avoiding undue 
costs, he considers that the company offer 
is generous and can see no justification for 
an increase beyond it. 

Accordingly Mr. Gray recommends that 
the parties enter into a renewal of their 
collective agreement to provide 


1. An agreement to run for one year 
from the date of signing which shall 
provide 


(a) for a general wage increase of 
3 cents per hour retroactive for 
all work performed since June 1, 
1959 


(b) and for all those improvements 
agreed upon between the parties 
and which are set out above in 
3 (a) to (g) inclusive in the Board 
majority recommendation above. 


Conclusion 

This Board was impressed by the good 
relations existing between the parties and 
is confident that in spite of differences of 
opinion, which are bound to exist at times, 
the parties will be able to sit down and 
work out a full settlement of their differ- 
ences in an amicable manner. 

The Board chairman wishes to express 
his appreciation for the fullest co-operation 
extended to him by his colleagues upon 
this Board. 


Dated at Haileybury this 1st day of 
October, 1959. 


(Sed.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) I. F. GraHaM, 
Member. 


(Sod: ¥ke.CAGRAy; 
Member. 














LABOUR LAW 


U.S. Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959—II 


First six “Titles” of Act, which became law on September 14 for unions and 
employers engaged in interstate commerce, impose measure of public control on 
internal affairs of unions, attempt to prevent unethical management practices 


This is the second article on the U.S. Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; it deals with the first six Titles of the 
Act. The first article, which appeared in the 
November issue (page 1181), dealt with Title 
VII, amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, which became law 
in the United States on September 14 for 
the unions and employers who are engaged 
in interstate commerce, imposes a measure 
of public control on the internal affairs of 
unions with a view to encouraging demo- 
cratic processes and preventing abuses. It 
also attempts to prevent certain unethical 
and illegal practices of management in its 
dealings with unions and its employees 
which have been shown to exist and which 
are contrary to the spirit if not the letter 
of existing federal labour legislation. 

As is usual in the statutes of the United 
States, the new legislation contains a “declar- 
ation of findings, purposes and policy” 
which is somewhat similar to the preambles 
that sometimes form part of enactments of 
legislative bodies in this country. This 
statement reaffirms the responsibility of the 
federal Government to protect the rights 
of employees to organize, choose their own 
representatives, bargain collectively and 
otherwise engage in concerted activities for 
their mutual aid or protection. It then 
goes on to Say: 


The Congress further finds, from recent 
investigations in the labor and management 
fields, that there have been a number of 
instances of breach of trust, corruption, dis- 
regard of the rights of individual employees, 
and other failures to observe high standards 
of responsibility and ethical conduct which 
require further and supplementary legislation 
that will afford necessary protection of the 
rights and interests of employees and the public 
generally as they relate to the activities of 
labor organizations, employers, labor relations 
consultants, and their officers and representa- 
tives. 


It is therefore found to be necessary to 
enact legislation “to eliminate or prevent 
improper practices on the part of labor 
organizations, employers, labor relations 
consultants, and their officers and repre- 
sentatives” which distort and defeat the 
policies of existing labour legislation and 
obstruct the free flow of commerce. 

As in the case of other federal labour 
legislation in the United States, the ultimate 
purpose of the Act is declared to be to 
accomplish the objective of a free flow of 
commerce, since the constitutional basis for 
federal legislation in this field is the com- 
merce clause in the Constitution. 


The Act seeks to carry out these pur- 
poses by setting out a Bill of Rights of a 
union member within his organization and 
by providing that a union member may 
bring a civil action against the union if 
one of these rights is infringed (Title I); 
by requiring every union to adopt a con- 
stitution and by-laws and to file a copy 
with the Secretary of Labor, together with 
other reports including annual financial 
reports, and by requiring union officers, 
labour relations consultants and employers 
to file reports on certain types of trans- 
actions (Title II); by setting out the general 
purposes for which trusteeships may be 
established by parent bodies over local 
unions and making certain rules in respect 
to the conduct of trusteeships (Title III); 
by laying down rules with respect to the 
frequency and procedure of union elections 
(Title IV); and by providing that union 
officers hold positions of trust and have a 
duty to manage the union’s money and 
property in accordance with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the union and resolu- 
tions of its governing body (Title V). 
“Miscellaneous provisions” are contained in 
ile 1. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Title I—Bill of Rights of Members of Labour Organizations 


The Select Committee on Improper Acti- 
vities in its interim report of March 1958 
listed as the first of its major conclusions 
that “there has been a significant lack of 
democratic procedures in the unions studied” 
and recommended legislation “to ensure 
union democracy.” One of the means which 
Congress adopted to carry out this recom- 
mendation was to set out certain rights of 
union members, provide that any provisions 
of the constitution and by-laws of a union 
which are inconsistent with these provisions 
are of no force and effect, and that if any 
of these rights are infringed the aggrieved 
member may bring a civil action in a 
federal district court for an injunction or 
other relief. In addition to the rights set 
out in Title I, a number of other rights, 
or further guarantees of rights, will be 
found in the other Titles. 


Under the heading “Bill of Rights” the 
Act provides that subject to “reasonable 
rules and regulations” in the union’s con- 
stitution and by-laws, all union members 
have equal rights to nominate candidates 
for union office, to vote in elections or 
referendums, to attend membership meet- 
ings and to discuss and vote on the business 
of the meeting. 


A member is also guaranteed freedom to 
meet with other members and to express 
any views, and, at meetings of the union, 
to express his opinion upon candidates for 
election or upon any business before the 
meeting subject to the union’s “established 
and reasonable rules” governing conduct of 
meetings. However, there is reserved to 
the union the right to adopt and enforce 
reasonable rules as to the responsibility of 
every member towards the organization as 
an institution, and requiring him to refrain 
from conduct that would interfere with the 
union’s legal or contractual obligations. 


Another provision specifies that rates of 
union dues and initiation fees in effect on 
the date the Act came into effect may not 
be increased and no assessments may be 
levied unless such increases and assessments 
are approved by the membership in the 
following manner. In the case of a local 
union, the action must be approved by secret 
ballot of members in good standing at a 
general or special membership meeting after 
reasonable notice to the eligible voters or 
by majority vote of the members in good 
standing voting in a membership referendum 
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conducted by secret ballot. In the case of 
national or international unions, or other 
union organization except a local, the action 
must be approved by majority vote of the 
delegates voting in a convention of which 
the constituent locals have had at least 
30 days’ notice; or in a secret ballot referen- 
dum of the members in good standing; or 
by majority vote of the executive board 
pursuant to express authority in the con- 
stitution and effective only until the next 
convention. 


It is also provided that a trade union 
may not limit the right of any member to 
institute an action in court or before an 
administrative agency against the union or 
its officers or to appear as a witness in such 
proceedings or to petition any legislature 
or communicate with any legislator. How- 
ever, a member may be required to exhaust 
reasonable hearing procedures within the 
union, not to exceed a four-month lapse of 
time, before instituting legal or adminis- 
trative proceedings against the organization 
or any officer. Interested employers are 
forbidden, directly or indirectly, to finance, 
encourage, or participate in, except as a 
party, any such action, proceeding, appear- 
ance or petition of a union member. 


Another relevant provision states that 
a union member may not be fined, sus- 
pended, expelled or otherwise disciplined 
by the union, except for non-payment of 
dues, unless the member has been served 
with written specific charges, given a reason- 
able time to prepare his defence, and 
afforded a full and fair hearing. 


It is also specified that an employee, on 
request, has a right to a copy, or access 
to a copy, of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment which directly affects his rights. The 
secretary or corresponding principal officer 
of a local union is required to send a 
copy of any such agreement to an employee 
who requests it. If the agreement is entered 
into by a larger unit of the organization 
such as a national or international union, 
its officers are required to forward a copy 
of each agreement to each constituent unit 
which has members directly affected, and 
copies are to be made available for inspec- 
tion by any member or by any employee 
whose rights are affected at the principal 
office of the union. An obligation is also 
placed upon every union to inform its 
members of the provisions of the new Act. 





Title I1—Reporting by Labour Organizations, Officers and Employees of 
Labour Organizations, and Employers 


Reporting by Unions 


Two types of reports must be filed with 
the Secretary of Labor by all unions, a 
report on the union’s constitution and rules 
of practice, and a financial report. This is 
one of the means adopted in the Act to 
deal with the disclosure by the Select Com- 
mittee that in some unions there has been 
widespread misuse of union funds and that 
“the rank-and-file member has been shorn 
of a voice in his own union affairs, notably 
in financial matters.” 

The aim behind the reporting require- 
ments imposed upon unions is set out in 
the following words in Report No. 741 of 
the Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives: 


It is the purpose of this Bill to ensure that 
full information concerning the financial and 
internal administrative practices and procedures 
of labour organizations shall be in the first 
instance available to the members of such 
organizations. In addition, this information 
is to be made available to the Government and, 
through the Secretary of Labor, is to be open 
to inspection by the general public. By such 
disclosure, and by relying on voluntary action 
by members of labour organizations, it is hoped 
that a deterrent to abuses will be established. 
The report further emphasized that the 
rules governing the conduct of a union’s 
business, such as dues and assessments pay- 
able by members, membership rights, dis- 
ciplinary procedure,s election of officers, 
provisions governing the calling of meetings, 
should all be known to the members. The 
members of a union are the real owners of 
the money and property of the union, and 
are entitled to a full accounting of all 
transactions involving money and property. 

The Act first of all requires that every 
union adopt a constitution and by-laws and 
file a copy with the Secretary of Labor. 
There must also be filed a statement of the 
initiation fees or fees for work permits 
required and the regular membership dues, 
and also a statement of the operating rules 
contained in the constitution and by-laws 
or in established practice with respect to: 
qualifications for or restrictions on member- 
ship; levying of assessments; participation 
in insurance or other benefit plans; authori- 
zation for disbursement of funds of the 
labor organization; audit of financial trans- 
actions of the labor organization; the calling 
of regular and special meetings; the selec- 
tion of officers and stewards and of any 
representatives to other bodies composed 
of labor organizations’ representatives, with 
a specific statement of the manner in which 
each officer was elected, appointed, or 
otherwise selected; discipline or removal of 


officers or agents for breaches of their trust; 
imposition of fines, suspensions, and expul- 
sions of members, including the grounds 
for such action and any provision made for 
notice, hearing, judgment on the evidence, 
and appeal procedures; authorization for 
bargaining demands; ratification of contract 
terms; authorization for strikes, and issuance 
of work permits. Any change in the infor- 
mation required has to be reported at the 
time the financial report is sent in each 
year. 

At the end of its fiscal year, every union 
is required to file with the Secretary of 
Labor a financial report showing assets and 
liabilities at the beginning and end of 
the year; receipts and their sources; dis- 
bursements and their purpose; and any 
salary, allowances and expense reimburse- 
ments of more than $10,000 yearly received 
by any union officer or employee from the 
union and its affiliated bodies, and loans 
to any officer, employee or member totalling 
more than $250 yearly. In the case of such 
loans, the report must also show the 
purpose, security given and arrangements 
made for repayments. Loans to any busi- 
ness enterprise must also be reported and 
similar information shown. 

Both the report on constitution and pro- 
cedure and the financial report must be 
signed by the union president or treasurer 
or corresponding officers. The officers who 
sign them are personally responsible for any 
statements which they know to be false. 

The reports become public information 
after they are filed with the Secretary of 
Labor and they may be used to compile 
studies and statistical reports. The reports 
may be inspected at the request of any 
person according to regulations issued by 
the Secretary (September 29, 1959; 24 F.R. 
7949). Photocopies may be bought for 
26 cents per 9 x 12 inch page. 

Records on which the reports are based 
must be preserved for five years. Each 
union has a duty to make the information 
in the reports available to its members and 
to permit any member “for just cause” 
to examine the records on which the reports 
are based. 

The reports required from unions under 
the new Act are essentially the same as the 
reports that have been required under the 
Taft-Hartley Act of any union wishing to 
use the representation and unfair labour 
practices procedure of the National Labor 
Relations Board. However, as indicated 
above, they will now be enforced by civil 
actions or criminal proceedings in the 
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federal courts and will be made public. The 
reporting requirements in the Taft-Hartley 
Act were repealed. 


“Conflict of Interest’ Reports 


One of the findings of the Select Com- 
mittee was that certain managements had 
extensively engaged in collusion with unions 
and also had engaged in a number of illegal 
and improper activities interfering with the 
rights of employees to organize and to 
bargain collectively. To deal with this 
situation, the Act requires reports on “con- 
fict of interest” transactions from union 
officers and union employees and from em- 
ployers and labour relations consultants. 
The Select Committee noted that while an 
employer who engaged in collusion or anti- 
union conduct would probably be com- 
miting an unfair labour practice, nothing 
in the Taft-Hartley Act covered such actions 
if committed by a middleman. 

Reports by Union Officers and Em- 
ployees—The transactions upon which a 
union officer or employee is required to 
report to the Secretary of Labor are those 
which are considered to interfere with the 
discharge of his duties as a worker’s repre- 
sentative. If, in the preceding fiscal year, 
a union officer or employee, or his spouse, 
or a minor child, have been involved in 
certain transactions, he must file a report 
listing and describing such transactions. 
They include any securities or other interest 
held in the business of an employer whose 
employees his union represents or is seek- 
ing to represent, or in any business which 
has substantial dealings with that employer, 
or in any business which has dealings with 
the union. Also included are any pay- 
ments (including reimbursed expenses) from 
such an employer or a labour relations 
consultant acting for him. Reports are not 
required on bona fide investments in pub- 
licly traded or publicly regulated securities 
or on any of the payments permitted by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Reporting by Employers—Employers are 
required to file reports with the Secretary 
of Labor for any year in which they are 
made of any payment or loan of money 
or other things of value, including reim- 


bursed expenses, to any union, union officer, 
agent, shop steward or other representative, 
except payments on loans made by banks 
and other recognized credit institutions and 
payments of the kind permitted by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


An employer must also report any pay- 
ment to any of his employees or any group 
or committee of his employees for the 
purpose of causing them to persuade other 
employees to exercise, or not to exercise, 
or as to the manner of exercising, the right 
to organize and bargain collectively “unless 
such payments were contemporaneously or 
previously disclosed to such other em- 
ployees.” Also required is a report on any 
expenditure with the object of interfering 
with, restraining, or coercing employees in 
the exercise of their right to organize and 
bargain collectively or to obtain information 
concerning employees or union activities in 
connection with a labour dispute except 
information for use solely in connection 
with an administrative, arbitral, criminal or 
civil court proceeding. 

An employer must also report any agree- 
ment or arrangement with a labour relations 
consultant or other independent contractor 
with the purpose of persuading or coercing 
employees as described above. Services 
rendered to an employer in connection with 
administrative or court proceedings or col- 
lective bargaining negotiations need not be 
reported. 

Reporting by Labour Relations Consul- 
tants—Any person who, pursuant to an 
agreement with an employer, undertakes 
activities where an object is to persuade 
employees to exercise, or not to €Xercise, 
or as to the manner of exercising the right 
to organize and bargain collectively, or to 
furnish an employer with information con- 
cerning employee or union activities in con- 
nection with a labour dispute, must also 
report to the Secretary of Labor. Such a 
person must report any arrangements made 
during the preceding fiscal year, including 
a detailed statement of the terms and con- 
ditions of the agreement, and also any 
payments made as a result of the agreement. 

All of these reports must be filed within 
90 days after the end of each fiscal year. 


eee 


A comprehensive operations manual offering thorough treatment of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 has been published by The Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D.C. Containing 502 pages, the manual is titled 


The Labor Reform Law. 


In the book, BNA experts have drawn on the testimony before congressional com- 
mittees, on debates in both Houses, and on their own knowledge and experience to 
throw some light on provisions of the law that are not clear on their face. 

The book has three parts: Part I explains how the law affects unions, employers 
and employees; Part II is a section-by-section analysis of the law; and Part III is the 
legislative history. The complete text of the law is given in an appendix. 
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Title Ill—Trusteeships 


A trusteeship is defined in the Act as “any 
receivership, trusteeship, or other method of 
supervision or control whereby a labour 
organization suspends the autonomy other- 
wise available to a subordinate body under 
its constitution or by-laws.” 

That the institution of trusteeship is open 
to abuse, and has been abused by some 
unions, was established by the Select Com- 
mittee. One of the Committee’s conclusions 
was: 


The international unions surveyed by this 
committee have flagrantly abused their power 
to place local unions under trusteeship or 
supervisorship. 

(a) Some trusteeships have been baselessly 

imposed. 


(b) Some have lasted for as long as 30 
years. 


(c) Rank-and-file efforts to throw off such 
shackles have been ignored, rejected, 
and sometimes met with violence and 
intimidation. 

(d) Locals under trusteeship have been 
plundered by the very officials entrusted 
with the management of their affairs. 

(e) Locals under trusteeship have been used 
as pawns in political battles within inter- 
national unions, often in order to boost 
the ambitions of particular candidates 
for high office. 


With the aim of correcting these abuses, 
the Act sets out the purposes for which 
a trusteeship may be established as “cor- 
recting corruption or financial malpractice, 
assuring the performance of collective bar- 
gaining agreements or other duties of a 
bargaining representative, restoring demo- 
cratic procedures or otherwise carrying out 
the legitimate objects of such labour organ- 
ization.” 

It further provides that trusteeships shall 
be established and administered “only in 
accordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of the organization which has assumed 
trusteeship.” 

To prevent trusteeships from being used 
to control election of officers, it is provided 
that during the period of the trusteeship, 
it is unlawful to count the vote of delegates 
from a local in trusteeship unless the dele- 
gates have been chosen by secret ballot in 
an election in which all the members in 
good standing of the local in trusteeship 
were eligible to participate. 

To prevent the exploitation of local union 
funds through a trusteeship, it is made 
unlawful to transfer any funds from the 
local in trusteeship to the parent body 
except the normal per capita tax and assess- 
ments payable by locals not in trusteeship. 
However, this provision is not to prevent 
the distribution of a union’s assets in 
accordance with its constitution and by-laws 
in case of a bona fide dissolution. Any 


person who wilfully violates these provisions 
is subject to a maximum fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 

The legislation also seeks to prevent the 
prolonging of a trusteeship unnecessarily. 
It provides that in any proceeding relating 
to trusteeships, a trusteeship properly estab- 
lished is presumed to be valid for a period 
of 18 months from the date of its estab- 
lishment and may not be attacked during 
that period except upon clear and convincing 
proof that it was not established or main- 
tained in good faith for an allowable pur- 
pose. After 18 months the presumption is 
that it is invalid. 

To make these standards effective, labour 
organizations which establish trusteeships 
over subordinate bodies must file a report 
with the Secretary of Labor within 30 days 
after the date of enactment of the Act or 
the imposition of the trusteeship and semi- 
annually thereafter. The report must be 
signed by the president and treasurer of 
the union imposing the trusteeship and by 
the trustees. It must contain a detailed 
statement of the reasons for establishing the 
trusteeship and the nature and extent of 
participation by members of the local in 
trusteeship in the selection of delegates to 
conventions and in the election of officers 
of the parent union. The initial report must 
contain a full and complete account of the 
local’s financial condition at the time the 
trusteeship was established. During the 
trusteeship, the parent union must file for 
the trusteed local the annual reports required 
by Title II. 

These reports must be made available to 
union members and are declared to be 
public documents. Any person who makes 
a false statement or fails to reveal a material 
fact commits an offence punishable by a 
fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. Each individual 
required to sign a report is held personally 
responsible for the filing and for any state- 
ment contained in it which he knows to be 
false. 

Enforcement by civil actions may be 
undertaken by a member or subordinate 
body of the union imposing the trusteeship 
or by the Secretary of Labor acting upon 
the written complaint of a member or of 
a locai union that a trusteeship has been 
wrongfully imposed or that the provisions 
of the Act have not been followed. 

The rights and remedies provided by the 
trusteeship provisions of the Act are not 
exclusive, but they are in addition to the 
rights and remedies available at common 
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law and equity. However, upon the filing 
of a complaint by the Secretary, the juris- 
diction of the district court becomes exclu- 
sive and final judgment bars any other suit. 

The Secretary of Labor is bound by the 


statute to submit to the Congress at the 
expiration of three years from the date of 
enactment of the Act a report regarding the 
operation of the trusteeship provisions of 
the Act. 


Title V—tlections 


The Select Committee recommended that 
legislation should cover the question of the 
frequency of elections of union officers and 
provide for the application of the principle 
of secret ballot. The Act carries out these 
recommendations and deals in detail with 
the elections of union officers, the terms of 
their office, nomination of candidates, elec- 
tion procedures and other related matters. 

All these provisions aim at securing for 
union members the safeguard of impartial 
election of union officials and at preventing 
office holders from becoming a self-per- 
petuating group. Reasonably frequent and 
unfettered elections combined with an im- 
partial count of ballots represent important 
elements of union democracy recommended 
by the Committee. 

There is ai direct links between" the, Bill 
of Rights (Title I) discussed above and the 
provisions of Title IV (Election of union 
officers); the latter represents a_ specific 
example of the implementation of certain 
rights granted union members in the Bill 
of Rights. 

International and national labour organ- 
izations are required to hold elections of 
officers not less often than every five years; 
intermediate bodies, such as general com- 
mittees and joint boards, not less often than 
once every four years; and local unions, 
every three years. 

Every labour organization, whether local 
or international, is required to give to all 
members a reasonable opportunity for the 
nomination of candidates and every mem- 

er in good standing is eligible to be a 
candidate and hold office. The election must 
be conducted by secret vote in the case 
of direct elections. When union officers are 
elected at a convention of delegates, the 
secret ballot requirement applies to the 
choice of delegates to the convention. 

The Act also seeks to give effective means 
of protecting the legitimate interests of bona 
fide candidates for office. Unions are under 
a legally enforceable duty to comply with 
all reasonable requests of any candidate to 
distribute, at the candidate’s expense, cam- 
paign literature to all members in good 
standing. Once within 30 days prior to an 
election a candidate is permitted to inspect 
a list containing the names and addresses 
of all members of the organization who are 
subject to a collective bargaining agreement 
requiring membership as a condition of em- 
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ployment. Adequate safeguards have to be 
provided by labour organizations to ensure 
a fair election, which include the right of 
any candidate to have an observer at the 
polls and at the counting of the ballots. 

Each member in good standing is entitled 
to cast one vote and to support candidates 
of his choice, without being subject to 
reprisals of any kind by his union or any 
of its members. 

The votes cast by members of each local 
organization must be counted and the results 
published separately. All ballots and other 
election records must be preserved for one 
year. 

When officers are chosen by a convention 
of delegates elected by secret ballot, the 
credentials of the delegates and other 
records of the convention must also be 
preserved for one year. 


The Act prohibits the use of union dues, 
assessments and similar levies for financing 
campaign expenses of candidates or paying 
campaign workers. The same prohibition 
applies to any funds which might be con- 
tributed by an employer towards promoting 
a candidate in an election. However, the 
union’s funds may be used in connection 
with general expenses of an election, such 
as notices and factual statements of issues 
not involving candidates. 


The Secretary of Labor may, upon appli- 
cation of a member of a local labour 
organization, make possible the removal of 
an elected officer guilty of serious miscon- 
duct. However, the Secretary’s intervention, 
following a hearing, can take place only 
in those cases where he has determined 
that the constitution and the by-laws of 
the union do not provide adequate pro- 
cedures for the removal. The Secretary’s 
role is to assist the members by providing 
an administrative procedure that enables the 
members to decide the case in a secret ballot 
vote. When the Secretary has made such 
a determination, the officer may be removed, 
if misconduct is established in a fair hear- 
ing, by secret ballot vote of the members 
conducted by the union officers. 


The right of members of labour organi- 
zations to seek redress through adminis- 
trative procedures is not limited to the 
case of the removal of union officers for 
misconduct but it covers the violation of 
any provisions dealing with elections. 


Before filing a complaint with the Secre- 
tary, a member of a labour organization, 
must, however, show that he has exhausted 
the remedies available under the union 
constitution and by-laws or prove his 
failure to obtain a final union decision 
within three months. The Secretary, after 
the investigation of a complaint, may either 
dismiss the complaint or bring a civil action 
in a federal court within 60 days. If the 
court finds that an election has not been 
held within the prescribed time, or that 
any other violations of election provisions 
have affected the outcome of the election, 
the election shall be declared to be void 
and a new election under the supervision 
of the Secretary shall be ordered. The 
results of such supervised election and the 
names of the persons elected must be cer- 
tified by the Secretary and confirmed by a 
court decree. 

An order directing an election, dismissing 
a complaint, or designating elected officers 
of a labour organization is appealable in 


the same manner as the final judgment in 
a civil action, but an order directing an 
election is not to be stayed pending appeal. 

The provisions of Title IV become effec- 
tive at different dates, depending on how 
the various unions amend their constitu- 
tions and by-laws. A union whose con- 
stitution and by-laws can be changed by 
its officers or governing body becomes sub- 
ject to the provisions of Title IV 90 days 
after the date of enactment. A union whose 
constitution and by-laws can be amended 
only by a constitutional convention becomes 
subject to the provisions of Title IV not 
later than the next constitutional conven- 
tion following the date of enactment or 
one year after such date, whichever is 
sooner. If no such convention is held 
within such one-year period, the executive 
board or similar governing body empowered 
to act for such labor organization between 
conventions is empowered to make such 
interim constitutional changes as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


Title V—Safeguards for Labour Organizations 


In addition to the duties and responsibili- 
ties imposed in the first four titles, Title V 
deals further with the regulation of union 
officers. 

It first of all states that union officers 
have a fiduciary relationship with the union 
and its members. This provision does not 
restrict unions with respect to the purposes 
for which their funds may be used or the 
investments that can be made, but simply 
provides that union officers are required to 
hold, invest and expend the union’s money 
and property solely for the benefit of the 
union and its members and in accordance 
with the constitution and by-laws. Further, 
union officers are required to refrain from 
dealing with the union in an adverse 
capacity or on behalf of an adverse party 
in any matter connected with their duties as 
officers. A union officer is also required 
to account to the union for any profit 
received by him in connection with his 
work as a union Officer. 

A general exculpatory provision in the 
union’s constitution such as a declaration 
that officers shall not be held liable for 
any breach of fiduciary duties is declared 
to be “void as against public policy.” 

Enforcement of this provision may be 
through the action of the members of the 
union. A member alleging that an officer 
has violated his fiduciary duties must first 
go to the union with his complaint, but 
if, after a reasonable time, the union fails 
to take action, the member may ask a 
federal or state court for leave to sue. If 
he can show that he has complied with the 


Act, and can show good cause, he may 
sue the union officer, seeking damages or 
other appropriate relief. A trial judge may 
allot a reasonable part of any recovery in 
such an action to pay the legal and other 
costs necessarily incurred by the member 
in bringing the suit. 

There is another form of enforcement 
in that the Act makes embezzlement of 
union funds by a union officer a federal 
offence punishable by a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than five years, or both. 


A bond is required by the Act for all 
union officers, agents, shop stewards or other 
representatives of employees who handle 
the funds or property of a union or of 
a trust in which a union is interested “for 
the faithful discharge of his duties.” This 
requirement applies to all unions except 
those whose property and annual financial 
receipts do not exceed $5,000. 


The bond must be fixed at the beginning 
of the union’s fiscal year and must be in 
an amount not less than 10 per cent of 
the funds handled by the person it covers, 
or his predecessor, in the preceding fiscal 
year. In no case is it required to be more 
than $500,000. The bond may be individual 
or schedule in form and the surety company 
must be one on the certified list of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as an acceptable 
surety on federal bonds. A union officer, 
representative or employee who is_ not 
bonded is forbidden to handle or control 
any funds or property of the union. 
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A violation of the bonding requirement 
appears to subject the union as well as the 
officer or employee to criminal penalties, a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 

The Act also provides that no union 
shall make loans to any officer or employee 
of the union which result in a total in- 
debtedness to the union of more than 
$2,000 on the part of a particular officer 
or employee. A union is also forbidden to 
pay the fine of any officer or employee 
convicted of any wilful violation of the 
Act. The penalty for violation of either 
of these provisions is a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

The Act bars Communist Party members 
and persons convicted of certain crimes 
from serving as officers, directors, trustees, 
members of governing bodies, business 
agents, managers, organizers, or as any 
other employees of a union. Such persons 
are also forbidden to be employed as labour 
relations consultants to employers or em- 
ployers’ associations. 

Former Communists are affected by the 
prohibition during five years after the ter- 
mination of their membership in the Com- 
munist Party. By an amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, non-Communist affidavits 


are no longer required of union officers as 
a condition of access by the union to the 
procedures of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and need no longer be filed with 
the Board. 

The exclusion of felons from holding 
union office covers persons who have been 
convicted of robbery, bribery, extortion, 
embezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, 
arson, violation of narcotics laws, murder, 
rape, assault with intent to kill, assault 
which inflicts grievous bodily injury, or a 
violation of Title II or III of this Act, or 
conspiracy to commit any such crimes. 

The employment bar may be removed 
from a felon within five years after con- 
viction if citizenship rights revoked as a 
result of conviction are fully restored or 
the Board of Parole of the Department of 
Justice determines in accordance with the 
appropriate procedures that the prohibited 
employment would not be contrary to the 
purposes of the Act. 

Unions and their officers are forbidden 
from knowingly permitting any Communists 
or felons to assume or hold office in viola- 
tion of this prohibition. 

Wilful violation of these provisions is 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. 


Title VI—Miscellaneous Provisions 


The Secretary of Labor may make inves- 
tigations for discovering violations of any 
provisions of the Act, except the provisions 
of Title I (the Bill of Rights of union mem- 
bers). In this connection, the Secretary 
may enter such places, inspect such records 
and question such persons as he may 
consider necessary to enable him to get 
the facts. The Secretary may report to 
interested persons or officials concerning the 
facts required to be shown in any report 
required by this Act and concerning the 
reasons for failure or refusal to file such 
a report or any other matter which he 
deems to be appropriate as a result of such 
an investigation. 

Picketing for the purpose of, or as part 
of any conspiracy or in furtherance of any 
plan or purpose for the personal profit or 
enrichment of any individual by taking or 
obtaining any money or other thing of value 
from an employer against his will or with 
his consent, is made a federal crime. Wilful 
violations of this provision are punishable 
by a fine of up to $10,000, imprisonment 
for up to 20 years, or both. Picketing to 
secure bona fide wage increases or other 
employee benefits, however, is expressly 
excluded from the application of this pro- 
vision. 
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Unions, their officers and employees are 
prohibited from fining, suspending, expelling 
or otherwise disciplining any member for 
exercising any right to which a member 
is entitled under the Act. Persons whose 
rights have been infringed by any violation 
of these provisions may bring a civil action 
in a district court of the United States for 
such relief as may be appropriate. If force 
or violence or the threat of force or 
violence has been used in restraining the 
exercise of any such right, a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both, may be 
imposed. 





Making public a report on the first two 
months of operation of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959, U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell said that the law was already 
beginning to show beneficial effects on 
the labour-management relations scene by 
beginning to rid unions of such corrupt 
elements as exist and by assuring all union 
members a full voice in the affairs of their 
union. 








“Reports from around the country indi- 
cate,” the Secretary said, “that rank-and-file 
members of unions which have been mis- 
managed in the past are pleased with the 
results of the new law. Members of one 
local wrote to tell me that for years their 
union had been organized so that out of 
5,500 members only 600 had a right to 
vote for officers. This will be changed 
now, they say. 

“Upon being informed of the Act’s pro- 
visions, the membership of another local 
union sent their international president a 
wire demanding that the trusteeship of 
their local be lifted. 

“A member of still another union local 
wrote me to say that the first union meet- 
ing he attended after the law was passed 
was ‘the first meeting where no one was 
ever out of order. If you said something 
before, and the officers didn’t like it, you 


This time you 
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were always out of order. 
had your say, and we like it that way. 


Highlights of Mr. Mitchell’s report were: 


The removal from office of several union 
officials with recent criminal or Communist 
records; 


The release from trusteeship of a num- 
ber of local unions by their international 
organizations; 

The investigation by the Labor Depart- 
ment of complaints made to it by union 
members and the referral to the Justice 
Department of matters found to warrant 
consideration for possible criminal prosecu- 
tion; 

The receipt and public disclosure of 
reports on 500 trusteed unions; 

The receipt and public disclosure of 
reports from labour-management consult- 
ants. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Court quashes CLRB order fo bargain because of organizational changes in union 
concerned. Salesmen on commission held not subject to Saskatchewan vacation 
act. U.S. Supreme Court upholds Taff-Harfley injunction issued in steel strike 


In certiorari proceedings arising out of 
an order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board requiring a shipping company to 
bargain, it was held that the parent union 
organization did not take over the bargain- 
ing rights of one of its councils when the 
council was dissolved. 

The Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act 
was held not to apply to a real estate 
salesman because in the particular circum- 
stances of this case an employer-employee 
relationship did not exist. 

In the United States, an injunction 
restraining the steel strike for a period of 
80 days under the emergency dispute pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act was appealed 
to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
held that the federal court which issued 
the injunction had adequate grounds for 
finding that continuance of the strike would 
imperil the national safety, and upheld the 
injunction. 


Ontario High Court. . . 


...rules parent organization may not substitute 
itself for one of its units as bargaining agent 


On April 21, 1959, Chief Justice McRuer 
of the Ontario High Court in certiorari 
proceedings quashed the Canada Labour 
Relations Board’s order requiring a com- 
pany to bargain collectively with the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 


of Canada, Inc., parent organization of the 
Great Lakes and Eastern District Council 
of the Association, which previously was 
certified as a bargaining agent for a unit 
of the company’s employees and_ subse- 
quently was dissolved by the parent organi- 
zation. The Court held that the Board had 
no jurisdiction to direct the company to 
bargain with a corporation that was not 
in fact certified as a bargaining agent. 

The National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., was incorporated 
on August 27, 1926 under a Canadian 
charter. The charter empowered the National 
Council of the Association, under such 
regulations as it might make from time to 
time, to organize and constitute subordinate 
councils which would have local autonomy 
and control over their own assets and 
finances. Under the by-laws of the Associa- 
tion, any number of sub-councils whose 
territory is contiguous to one another may 
form themselves into a District Council for 
their mutual benefit, and the National Pre- 
sident may issue a warrant, or certificate, 
to a District Council so formed. Further, 
the by-laws provided that District Councils 
have authority to conduct all the business 
and to control all the affairs pertaining to 
their districts when in conformity with the 
by-laws of the National Council. 
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In due course, pursuant to the constitu- 
tion of the National Corporation, district 
councils were formed, among them the 
Great Lakes and Eastern District. 

On May 7, 1953, an application was made 
by the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., (Great Lakes 
and Eastern District) to the Canada Labour 
Relations Board for certification as bargain- 
ing agent of certain employees of the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
and in due course the certification was 
granted. 

Later, however, difficulties arose between 
the national body and the Great Lakes and 
Eastern District Council, resulting in the 
dissolution of the District Council pursuant 
to By-law XXVIII of the parent body. 
Section 4 of that by-law provides: 


The forfeiture or cancellation of the Warrant 
of a Council involves the suspension of all its 
members from the rights and privileges of the 
Association except those who have paid their 
dues and assessments and are not involved in 
any act committed by the Council involving 
forfeiture. Such members may be transferred 
to a council of their choice. 


On February 13, 1959 the Board ordered 


The Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited forthwith to commence collective bar- 
gaining with the National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada, Inc., the certified 
bargaining agent of marine engineers employed 
by the Company exclusive of chief-engineers 
with a view to the completion of a collective 
agreement between them covering such engi- 
neers and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude such agreement. 


The validity of the 1959 order of the 
Board was challenged in certiorari proceed- 
ings on the application of a rival union. 

Chief Justice McRuer defined the issue as 
follows: Did the Board have jurisdiction 
to order the Company to bargain with the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., as the certified bargaining 
agent of its employees? 

It was contended by the applicant that 
the order of certification made pursuant to 
the application of May 7, 1953 was a cer- 
tification of the Great Lakes and Eastern 
District, an autonomous body of employees 
formed under the provisions of the charter 
and by-laws of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. Further, 
it was argued that the Board had no juris- 
diction to direct that the employers bargain 
with a corporation which was not on the 
record as the certified bargaining agent 
representing the employees. 

In Chief Justice McRuer’s opinion, the 
issues involved in this matter had far- 
reaching consequences. The charter of the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada provides for a body which is to 
have a National Council which may organize 
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and constitute subordinate councils with 
local autonomy. If the Court were to accept 
the argument presented by counsel of the 
Association, it would be within the power 
of the national body to organize so-called 
local autonomous councils which could 
apply for certification on behalf of the 
employees constituting the local council and 
then the national body could dissolve all 
the local councils and by that act create 
itself the bargaining agent of the local 
bodies, although they had been organized 
with local autonomy, and thus destroy the 
effect of the constitution giving them self- 
governing power and the right to speak for 
themselves. 

Chief Justice McRuer examined the rele- 
vant provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigations Act and the 
original order of the Board made pursuant 
to the application of May 7, 1953. He 
noted that the bargaining agent certified 
under this order was the autonomous body 
known as the Great Lakes and Eastern 
Council. Its officers applied for certification 
in the name of the autonomous unit and 
it was certified in that name. 

Chief Justice McRuer rejected the sub- 
mission made by counsel of the Association, 
who argued that the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., is a 
corporation and the acts done by the local 
councils must be taken to be corporate 
acts and, as a result, it was in fact the 
corporation that was certified as the bar- 
gaining agent as distinct from the group 
which composed the Great Lakes and 
Eastern District Council. In Chief Justice 
McRuer’s opinion, to accept such argument 
would be to do great violence not only to 
the letter but to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. He concluded that the Board had no 
jurisdiction to order the Company to bar- 
gain with a corporation that was not in 
fact certified as a bargaining agent. 

Accordingly, the order of the Board 
requiring the company to bargain collec- 
tively with the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., was 
quashed. Banks et al. v. Canada Labour 
Relations Board et al. (1959) 19 D.L.R. 
(2d); Partede&eS tp325- 


Saskatchewan District Court... 


. rules that Annual Holidays Act does not apply 
to real estate salesman working on commission 


On June 29, 1959, Mr. Justice Friesen 
of a Saskatchewan District Court allowed 
an appeal of a real estate company from a 
conviction under the Annual Holidays Act 
for failing to pay holiday pay to a salesman 
working on commission on the termination 
of his employment. 








In allowing the appeal, the Court held 
that the relationship between the agency 
and the salesman was not that of master 
and servant, but of principal and com- 
mission-sales agent. When the relationship 
of master and servant does not exist, then 
there is no employer-employee relationship 
within the meaning of the Annual Holidays 
Act and the Act does not apply. 


The following were the circumstances of 
the dispute. 

A real estate agency in Regina was 
convicted under the Annual Holidays Act 
for failing to pay holiday pay to one of 
its salesmen on the termination of his 
employment. 

The company carries on the business of 
real estate and insurance brokers, and acts 
as agents for loan companies and other 
financial institutions in receiving applica- 
tions for and completing mortgage loans on 
real property. Each salesman is given a 
book containing listings of properties listed 
with the company and the salesman then 
endeavours to contact prospective pur- 
chasers. The salesman applies whatever 
time he wishes to his occupation and is 
under no obligation to the company to 
apply any portion of any day, week or 
month. The company supplies the sales- 
man with office space and with a telephone 
and other services usually provided in an 
office at the firm’s expense but the salesman 
is under no obligation to use such services 
if he does not wish to. The salesman works 
on a commission on the sale of a property. 
The usual commission is 5 per cent of the 
purchase price, of which one-half goes to 
the salesman. The company keeps a record 
of all sales and commissions earned by the 
salesman. The salesman is entitled to pay- 
ment as soon as the sale is completed, but 
may be allowed a drawing account. As a 
matter of office routine, settlement is usually 
made at the end of each month. If no 
sale is made, no commission is payable or 
earned by the salesman. 

The salesman in question made his own 
income tax returns, which disclosed his 
gross commissions earned during the year 
without deductions of any kind such as 
would normally be made for unemployment 
insurance, income tax, etc. He also deducted 
the costs of operating his car, house tele- 
phone and other expenses in connection 
with his operations. 

He had been associated with the appellant 
company from May 1954 until July 2, 1958. 
He never made a request for holidays 
during the time he was associated with the 
firm. He was under.no obligation to come 
to the firm’s office at any specific time, but 
came and went as he pleased. The firm 


did not check or in any way supervise his 
activities. There was no rule of practice 
or conduct laid down by the company. 


On February 27, 1959, the company was 
convicted in Magistrate’s Court, upon infor- 
mation of a Labour Standards Officer, for 
failing to pay the salesman holiday pay on 
termination of his employment as required 
by the Annual Holidays Act. 


The company appealed this conviction on 
a number of grounds, inter alia, on the 
ground that the magistrate who convicted 
the company erred in finding the company 
was an employer within the meaning of the 
Annual Holidays Act, and in finding that 
the share of commission paid to the sales- 
man was remuneration within the meaning 
of the Act. 


Dealing with the company’s appeal, Mr. 
Justice Friesen noted that the nature of the 
business carried on by the firm brought 
both the firm and the salesman within the 
provisions of the Real Estate Agents Licens- 
ing Act, under which the firm was required 
to be licensed as an “agent” and the sales- 
man was required to be licensed as a 
“salesman.” Both were duly licensed. 


Counsel for the Crown admitted that the 
evidence did not establish the usual rela- 
tionship of master and servant and that the 
principles of law applicable to such relation- 
ship did not apply. However, Counsel 
argued that notwithstanding the absence of 
such relationship, the Annual Holidays Act 
should apply; that the Annual Holidays Act 
must be read along with the Real Estate 
Agents Licensing Act, because both use 
such terms as “employer,” “employ,” “em- 
ployed” and “employment”; that said words 
must be construed and interpreted as having 
the same meaning in both acts and there- 
fore the conviction should be upheld. Coun- 
sel for the company, on the other hand, 
contended that each of the said Acts must 
be construed and interpreted without refer- 
ence to the other. 


Although, Mr. Justice Friesen noted, it 
was admitted that the relationship of master 
and servant did not apply to the situation 
in the dispute, he thought that it would be 
desirable to ascertain the law with respect 
to such relationship. 


In 25 Halsbury, 3rd ed., p. 447, the 
characteristics of the relationship between 
master and servant, in general, are stated 
as follows: 

Whether or not, in any given case, the rela- 
tionship of master and servant exists is a 
question of fact; but in general, the relation- 
ship imports the existence of power in the 
employer not only to direct what work the 
servant is to do, but also the manner in which 
the work is to be done. 
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The relationship of master and servant is 
characterized by a contract of service, express 
or implied, between the master and the servant. 
A contract of service is one in which a person 
undertakes to serve another and to obey his 
reasonable orders within the scope of the duty 
undertaken. 

In some legal decisions the following 
have been stated to be the signs of a con- 
tract of service: (1) the master’s power 
of selection of his servant; (2) the payment 
of wages or other remuneration; (3) the 
master’s right to control the method of 
doing the work; and (4) the master’s right 
of suspension or dismissal. 

Also, it was noted that whether in any 
given case the relationship of master and 
servant exists or not is a question of fact, 
but the relationship imports the existence of 
power in the employer not only to direct 
what work the servant is to do but also 
the manner in which it is to be done 
(Howes v. Chemical Distributors (1929) 
1 W.W.R. 217). 

Where there is no obligation on the part 
of a person to do work for a company, and 
no obligation to provide work for a person, 
but merely a provision that the company 
would, in a certain event, pay certain remun- 
eration to a person, the contract between 
the parties cannot be properly described as 
one of hiring and service or employment 
but rather is one of agency, that may, in 
the absence of a term expressed or implied 
to the contrary, be terminated at the will 
of either party. 

In a further reference to some legal 
decisions, Mr. Justice Friesen noted that 
the difference between the relationship of 
master and servant and of principal and 
agent may be said to be this: A principal 
has the right to direct what work the agent 
has to do, but the master has the further 
right to direct how the work is to be done. 

In a recent case of Keshen v. Lipsky 
& Co. (1956) O.W.N. 277, the trial judge 
made the following references to the rela- 
tionship of a principal and a commission 
sales agent: 

My opinion of the plaintiff's status is fortified 
by his own admission that he was not bound 
to work any specified number of hours or 
days, that his time was his own, and that he 
could devote as little time or as much time as 
he chose to the business of the defendant. He 
regarded himself as a “free-lance agent”. I am 
unable to form any other view than that the 
relationship between the plaintiff and _ the 
defendant company is that of a principal and 
a commission sales-agent simpliciter, as con- 
trasted with a form of agreement which falls 
more closely within the analogy of the strict 
master and servant cases... 

Relying on the authorities above cited, 
Mr. Justice Friesen concluded that accord- 
ing to the evidence presented the relation- 
ship between the company and the salesman 
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was that of principal and agent, or to use 
another phrase, principal and commission 
sales-agent. The company in no way laid 
down any rules of conduct so far as the 
salesman was concerned; he was free to 
apply his efforts and energy when and 
where he wished; his income was dependent 
entirely upon his own efforts; he could work 
the whole day, part of a day or not at all; 
he could sever his association at any time 
without notice to the company except such 
as was required by the Real Estate Agents 
Licensing Act. 


Next, Mr. Justice Friesen examined the 
relationship between the Annual Holidays 
Act and the Real Estate Agents Licensing 
Act. 


Counsel for the Crown argued that the 
words “employed,” “employment” and ‘“em- 
ployer” in certain sections of the Real 
Estate Agents Licensing Act supported the 
contention that this salesman was in fact 
as well as in law an “employee” of the 
company. 

Mr. Justice Friesen did not accept this 
argument. He was of the opinion that the 
sections referred to by counsel for the 
Crown must be considered along with other 
sections of the Act, including the section 
which defines “salesman”: “Salesman means 
a real estate salesman and includes a person 
employed, appointed or authorized by a 
real estate agent to trade in real estate...” 


If a person was employed for wages or 
salary, that would normally establish the 
relation of master and servant. But, on the 
evidence adduced, this salesman was not 
an “employee” or “employed” by the com- 
pany within the meaning of the word ‘“em- 
ploy” as used in the above definition. 


In Mr. Justice Friesen’s opinion, the Act 
has clearly drawn a distinction between 
commission or other remuneration. A sales- 
man could no doubt enter the service of an 
agent at an agreed monthly salary or similar 
compensation and agree to work only a 
required number of hours per day during 
the ordinary business day and _ therefore 
be subject to the control or direction of 
the agent. Under such circumstances, such 
person would be a person who is employed 
by the agent. 


The word “employment” used in the Act 
could not be taken at its ordinary meaning, 
but it must be related to “employed, 
authorized or appointed” and may therefore 
have several meanings according to the 
nature of the terms of the agreement 
between the parties. On the evidence Mr. 
Justice Friesen found that the salesman was 
not “employed” by the company in the 
ordinary sense of the word but that he 

















was “appointed or authorized” by the com- 
pany to trade in real estate. He was “so 
appointed or authorized” to trade in real 
estate, he was licensed as a salesman and 
the company was entitled to “permit or 
engage” him to trade in real estate and 
was obligated to pay only commission on 
each “trade”. The evidence shows that no 
other remuneration was ever paid or agreed 
to be paid. 


If he was then not “employed” within the 
Real Estate Agents Licensing Act, what 
then was his position and that of the com- 
pany under the Annual Holidays Act? 


Counsel for the Crown contended that 
the word “remuneration” as used in the 
Annual Holidays Act is wide enough to 
include the payment of commission by the 
company to the salesman, and that it does 
not merely include wages as such. 


Section 2 (3) reads: “employee means a 
person of any age of either sex who is in 
receipt of or entitled to any remuneration 
for labour or services performed for an 
employer.” 


Counsel for the company contended that 
the word “employee” as defined in Section 
2 (3) could not be construed and inter- 
preted until the word “employer” was 
construed and interpreted. With this sub- 
mission Mr. Justice Friesen agreed. 

Section 2 (4) reads: 

“employer” means any person, firm or cor- 

portation employing one or more employees 

and includes every agent, manager, represen- 
tative, contractor or principal and every other 
person who either 
(a) has control or direction of one or 
more employees, or 
(b) is responsible, directly or indirectly, 
in whole or in part, for the payment 
of wages to, or the receipt of wages 
by, one or more employees. 

Since the relationship of master and 
servant did not exist, as had been admitted 
by Counsel for the Crown, then, in Mr. 
Justice Friesen’s opinion, the Act did not 
apply to the company because there was, as 
already found, no control or direction of or 
by the company of the salesman and there 
was no responsibility on the part of the 
company to pay “wages” to him. The com- 
pany’s appeal was allowed and the convic- 
tion of the magistrate set aside and the 
information dismissed. Clarke v. Clear and 
May Company Limited, (1959) 28 W.W.R., 
Pari oe Pao: 


U.S. Supreme Court... 


.,.Upholds injunction ordering steelworkers to go 
back to work for 80-day cooling-off period 

On November 7, 1959, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in certiorari 
proceedings, upheld a judgment of the Court 


of Appeals for the Third Circuit, affirming 
an injunction issued by the District Court 
ordering the members of the United Steel- 
workers of America, on strike against the 
major steel companies, back to work for 
an 80-day period. 


The issue came before the Supreme Court 
when the Steelworkers appealed the injunc- 
tion obtained under the emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The collective bargaining agreements 
between the Steelworkers and the steel com- 
panies expired on June 30, 1959. ‘The 
failure to reach a new agreement between 
the union and the steel companies resulted 
in a strike that began on July 15, 1959. 
On October 9, 1959, the President of the 
United States, acting under the national 
emergency provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947 (the Taft-Hartley 
Act), issued an Executive Order appoint- 
ing a Board of Inquiry to inquire into 
the issues involved in the dispute. The 
President expressed the opinion that the 
strike, if permitted to continue, would 
imperil the national health and safety. 


The Board of Inquiry made an investiga- 
tion of the issues and attempted to have 
the parties resolve the dispute by free col- 
lective bargaining. These efforts were 
unsuccessful. The Board of Inquiry ren- 
dered its written report to the President on 
October 19, 1959, with a conclusion that 
the parties had failed to reach an agree- 
ment and there was no prospect for an 
early cessation of the strike. The day on 
which he received the report, the President 
instructed the Attorney General, pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 208 of the Act, 
to petition the appropriate district court 
in the name of the United States to enjoin 
the continuance of the strike. 

On October 20, 1959, the Attorney 
General filed a petition in the District 
Court in Pittsburgh for an injunction to 


order the striking steel workers back to 
the mills. 


District Court 


On October 21, 1959, Federal Judge 
Herbert P. Sorg granted an injunction 
restraining the strike. The Court accepted 
the governmental submissions pointing to 
the effects of the strike on the defense 
programs and on the general economy of 
the United States. The Court reached the 
conclusion that the strike, if permitted to 
continue, would imperil the national health 
and safety and thereby cause irreparable 
injury to the United States and, therefore, 
the Government was entitled to the relief 
asked for. 


eM 


Court of Appeals 


The decision of the District Court was 
appealed by the Steelworkers to the Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

Before the Court of Appeals the union 
challenged the decision first on constitu- 
tional grounds. The union contended that 
there was no “case or controversy” before 
the District Court which it could adjudicate 
in the sense required by the constitution. 
Further, the union contended that an injunc- 
tion could be issued lawfully only if it was 
employed as a remedy to enforce a pre- 
existing legal duty; and that the injunction 
issued was creating the right and at the 
same time enforcing it. 

In dealing with the union’s submissions, 
the Court of Appeals pointed out that Con- 
gress intended the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act to operate by its terms when a 
strike “affects an entire industry or a sub- 
stantial part thereof...” and “will imperil 
the national health or safety...” and it was 
the duty of the District Court to find or 
not to find that the circumstances were such 
that the national health or safety was im- 
periled. 

When, in those circumstances, the juris- 
diction of the United States District Court 
in invoked, it is the duty of the Court 
in the exercise of its sound legal discretion 
under the Act to issue an injunction if it 
finds the necessary operative facts. 

The union also contended that the con- 
tents of the affidavits submitted by the 
Government were insufficient to bring the 
case within the reach of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The scope of the emergency provi- 
sions is limited to situations which will 
imperil “the national health or safety.” The 
union argued that the country, despite the 
strike, is prosperous, and that a compara- 
tively small part of the steel output is 
needed for national defense work and that 
the steel required for “health” in order to 
meet the needs of hospital construction and 
the like is very limited indeed. Moreover, 
the union asserted that if the United States 
needs more steel for any particular defense 
use the union would co-operate patriotically 
in seeing that the necessary supply of steel 
was forthcoming. The union indicated also 
that there is a good-sized inventory of steel 
on hand, that steel is available from foreign 
sources and, therefore, any contention that 
the industrial dispute is imperiling the safety 
and health of the nation is unrealistic 
because there is no immediate threat of 
harm. 

In countering these arguments, the Court 
pointed out that the Act speaks to the 
future: “If (the strike is) permitted... 
to continue (it) will imperil the national 
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health or safety.” The Act does not say 
how far into the future the United States 
and the courts may look. However, the 
testimony presented was that the current 
supplies of steel were rapidly diminishing. 
The union’s willingness to get a plant or 
plants open would not be, in the Court’s 
opinion, of much help. The steel industry 
is too vast and too complicated to be seg- 
mented so as to make such a result prac- 
ticable. 

The Court reviewed the affidavits pre- 
sented by the Government regarding the 
effect of shortage of steel on governmental 
defense programs and health and safety of 
the nation, noting that these affidavits con- 
tained strong statements indicating that the 
effect of a prolongation of the present 
strike would definitely imperil the national 
health and safety. 

The Court reviewed also the affidavits 
presented by the union and concluded that 
it could not be said that the findings made 
by the Court below were clearly erroneous. 

The union argued that even if it was 
assumed that the findings of the District 
Court were not clearly erroneous, an injunc- 
tion was far too sweeping a remedy for 
the ills which the court found would result 
from the continuance of the strike. The 
Act merely gave to the District Court 
“jurisdiction to enjoin” and that Court, in 
granting the injunction, abused its legal 
discretion. —The Government, on the other 
hand, argued that if the Court below had 
not granted the injunction, the refusal would 
have been a breach of discretion. 

The union argued that there are other 
statutes that could have been employed by 
the United States adequately to relieve any 
danger to the national health or safety and 
application of which would call for a much 
less drastic remedy than the injunction. 
In this respect the union pointed to some 
provisions of the Defense Production Act 
and to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. The Appeal Court did not 
accept the union’s argument. If there is 
sufficient evidence of present or future 
danger to national health or safety, then 
the danger is great enough to call for a 
remedy as sweeping as the law permits. 
Consequently the District Court did not 
abuse its discretion in granting the relief 
which the Government asked for. Also, the 
Court pointed out that without an injunc- 
tion, the further statutory procedure for 
the settlement of the dispute designed by 
Congress to effect an end to the labor 
dispute, that is, reconvening the Board of 
Inquiry, the publication of its report, the 
secret ballot of the employees on the ques- 
tion whether they wish to accept the final 

















offer of settlement made by the employers, 
could not be applied. 

For these reasons, the Court of Appeals 
confirmed the judgment of the District 
Court. 

Circuit Judge Hastie, in a dissenting 
opinion, indicated that he was not per- 
suaded that a case has been established 
for the issuance of a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion. In his opinion, the primary purpose 
of a temporary injunction under the emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is not to force strikers to return to work 
but to facilitate a settlement of a serious 
industry-wide strike by collective bargaining. 
The evidence presented would indicate that 
an injunction would not facilitate, and might 
even make more difficult, a negotiated 
settlement of the steel strike. Therefore, in 
these circumstances, an exercise of sound 
discretion would rather have led to a denial 
of the requested injunction. 

The primary purpose of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is to achieve a negotiated settlement of 
the dispute, Judge Hastie continued. To 
accomplish this primary purpose the statute 
invokes the equity jurisdiction of the district 
courts. ~The Court must consider in the 
normal fashion of equity whether injunctive 
relief will serve the intended purposes of 
the Act. Equity refrains from issuing orders 
which appear vain in that they seem unlikely 
to serve their intended purpose. Therefore, 
a court, before issuing an injunction, should 
satisfy itself that there is a reasonable basis 
for belief that a forced suspension of the 
strike will accelerate the process of collec- 
tive bargaining. In the case at bar there 
is nothing which would warrant a conclusion 
that the objective of more productive bar- 
gaining would be served by an injunction. 
On the contrary, there is reason for appre- 
hension that the granting of an injunction 
will remove existing and rapidly mounting 
economic pressure upon all parties to settle 
their differences quickly, and thus be harm- 
ful to the statutory objectives of promoting 
a strike settlement by bargaining. 

Also, Circuit Judge Hastie was of the 
opinion that it was within the equitable 
power of the district court, while refusing 
to enjoin the strike, to require the parties 
to follow such procedures as under the 
terms of the statute would be mandatory 
after an injunction. In this respect he dis- 
agreed with the view of the majority that 
such procedures as the statute requires after 
an injunction are legally impossible without 
one. He would have the district court order 
the parties to engage in continuing and 
persistent bargaining, to accept the assistance 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and the Presidential Board of In- 


quiry and, if settlement should not result 
within sixty days, to permit the National 
Labor Relations Board to take a secret 
ballot of the employees of each employer 
involved on the acceptance or rejection of 
their employer’s final offer of settlement. 

On October 30, 1959, the union appealed 
the ruling of the Court of Appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court. On November 
3, 1959, arguments were heard by the 
Supreme Court. The decision of the Supreme 
Court upholding the injunction and direct- 
ing workers back to work was rendered on 
November 7, 1959. 


Supreme Court 


In its judgment, the Supreme Court noted 
that in the lower courts the parties argued 
the propriety of the District Court’s exer- 
cising its equitable jurisdiction to enjoin 
the strike in question once the findings 
have been made. These arguments ranged 
widely into broad issues of national labor 
policy, the availability of other remedies 
to the Executive and the effect of a labor 
injunction on the collective bargaining 
process. 

The Supreme Court did not believe that 
Congress in passing the statute intended 
that the issuance of an injunction should 
depend upon judicial inquiries of this nature. 
Congress was not concerned with the merits 
of the parties’ positions or the conduct of 
their negotiations. Its basic purpose seems 
to have been to see that vital production 
should be resumed or continued for a time 
while further efforts were made to settle 
the dispute. 

To carry out its purposes, the judgment 
of the Supreme Court continued, Congress 
carefully surrounded the injunction pro- 
ceedings with detailed procedural devices 
and limitations such as the public report 
of the Board of Inquiry, the exercise of 
political and executive responsibility per- 
sonally by the President in directing the 
commencement of injunction proceedings, 
the statutory machinery to settle the dispute 
during the injunction, and the limited dura- 
tion of the injunction. These measures 
represent a Congressional determination of 
policy factors involved in the difficult prob- 
lem of national emergency strikes and are 
binding on the Courts. 

The statute imposes upon the Courts the 
duty of deciding, upon the evidence adduced, 
whether a strike or lockout imperils the 
national health or safety. 

Accordingly, the Supreme Court reviewed 
the findings of the two lower Courts. The 
union contested the findings of the Courts 
that the continuation of the strike would 
imperil the national health and safety. The 
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parties disputed the meaning of the statu- 
tory term “national health’; the Govern- 
ment insisted that the term comprehends 
the country’s general well-being, its eco- 
nomic health; the union argued that the 
term means simply the physical health of 
the citizens. The Supreme Court did not 
find it necessary to solve this controversy 
because, in its opinion, the judgment below 
was amply supported on the ground that 
the strike imperils the national safety. The 
Court was satisfied with the evidence point- 
ing to the strike’s effect on specific defense 
projects without deciding whether “national 
safety” in this context should be given a 
broader construction and application. 


As to the union’s suggestion that a selec- 
tive reopening of some of the steel mills 
would suffice to fulfil specific defense 
needs, the Supreme Court stated that the 
statute was designed to provide a public 
remedy in times of emergency and could 
not be construed to require the Govern- 
ment either to formulate a reorganization 
of the affected industry to satisfy its defense 
needs without the complete reopening of 
closed facilities, or to demonstrate in Court 
the unfeasibility of such a reorganization. 


The union contended that the statute is 
constitutionally invalid because it does not 
set up any standard of lawful or unlawful 
conduct on the part of Labour or Manage- 
ment. In the Supreme Court’s opinion, the 
statute does recognize “certain rights in the 
public to have unimpeded for a time pro- 
duction in industries vital to the national 
health or safety.” It makes the United 
States the guardian of these rights in liti- 
gation. 

In conclusion the Supreme Court affirmed 
the judgment of the Court of Appeals 
affirming that of the District Court. 

Mr. Justice Douglas dissented. In his 
dissenting opinion he noted that the Presi- 
dent, in asking for the injunction, construed 
the word “health” to include the material 
well-being or public welfare of the nation. 
In the decision of the District Court, the 
meaning of “national health” was so con- 
strued and the Court of Appeals, in sustain- 
ing the injunction, was apparently of the 
same view. This seemed to Mr. Justice 
Douglas to be an interpretation that was 
unwarranted. In his opinion, Congress, 
when using the words “national health,” 
was safeguarding the heating of homes, 
the delivery of milk, the protection of 
hospitals, and the like. The coal industry, 
closely identified with physical health of 
people, was actually mentioned in the 
Senate in illustration of the need for the 
measure. During the debate, reference was 
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made to strikes in industries “like coal or 
steel” among those to be barred in “the 
public interest” but the Senate did not go 
that far, and the Senate view prevailed. 


Mr. Justice Douglas agreed that steel 
production in its broadest reach may have 
a great impact on “national health’. The 
shortage of steel could, for instance, affect 
the production of machinery for processing 
food, or could affect the hospitals’ require- 
ments for surgical instruments. However, 
that there are such shortages that imperil 
the “national health” was not shown in 
the evidence presented. Unless these par- 
ticular findings were made, in Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ opinion, no case could be made 
out for founding the injunction on im- 
pending peril to the “national health”. 

Neither, in his opinion, could this broad 
injunction be sustained when it is rested 
solely on “national safety”. 


The District Court found that “certain 
items of steel required in top priority mili- 
tary missile programs are not made by 
any mill now operating, nor available from 
an inventory or from imports”. But one 
cannot find in the record the type or 
quantity of the steel needed for defense, 
the name of the plants at which those 
products are produced, or the number or 
the names of the plants that will have 
to be reopened to fill the military need. It 
is known, Mr. Justice Douglas continued, 
that for one and a half years ending in 
mid-1959 the shipments of steel for defense 
purposes accounted for less than 1 per cent 
of all the shipments from all the steel mills. 
If 1,000 men, or 5,000 men, or 10,000 
men can produce the critical amount the 
Defense Departments need, what authority 
is there to send 500,000 men back to work? 
Without knowing what fraction of the 
industry is necessary to produce the portion 
of steel needed for defense purposes, the 
District Court was not capable of pro- 
nouncing a decree that would safeguard 
the national “safety” and still protect the 
rights of labour. 

Mr. Justice Douglas would reverse the 
injunction decree and remand the cause to 
the district court for particularized findings 
as to how the steel strike imperils the 
“national health” and what plants need to 
be reopened to produce the small quantity 
of steel now needed for the national 
“safety”. The inquiry should also include 
any questions pertaining to “national health” 
in the narrow sense in which the Act 
uses those words. United Steelworkers of 
America v. United States, United States 
Supreme Court, November 7, 1959. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Amended Newfoundland regulations require medical examinations for workers in 
dust-exposure occupations, and new apprenticeship regulations require certain 


motor vehicle repairmen, after 


In Newfoundland, amendments to the 
Mines (Safety of Workmen) Regulations 
require applicants for employment in dust- 
exposure occupations to undergo medical 
examinations with annual check-ups. New 
apprenticeship regulations provide that after 
May 1, 1960, tradesmen in the motor vehicle 
repair trade in the Avalon Peninsula must 
have certificates of qualification. 

Other regulations deal with certificates of 
qualification in the radio technician trade in 
Alberta, compensable industrial diseases in 
New Brunswick, apprenticeable trades in 
Manitoba, and penalties under the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Regu- 
lations. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Alberta Regulation 279/59 under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act was gazetted August 
31, amending Alta. Reg. 362/57 (L.G. 1958, 
p. 190). The new regulation permits the 
following type of shot-firing device for use 
in underground mines: M-S-A 20-Shot Blast- 
Unit (U.S. Bureau of Mines Approval No. 
16 D-10). 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 

In Alberta, regulations governing the 
trade of a radio technician were amended 
by Alta. Reg. 315/59 to provide that per- 
sons engaged in the trade must now have 
four years experience in the trade instead 
of three before they may be eligible to try 
the examinations for a certificate of quali- 
fication. 

As before, a candidate who fails to qualify 
for a certificate may be given an appropriate 
standing as an apprentice and register as 
an apprentice and complete his training 
according to the Apprenticeship Act and 
Regulations. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


By a proclamation gazetted on Septem- 
ber 17 as B.C. Reg. 269/59, cement, glass 
and chemical factories and hospital laun- 
dries have been exempted from the provision 
of the Factories Act requiring factories to 
be closed on specified holidays. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board recently issued a regulation 
increasing from $300 to $500 the maximum 
penalty that may be imposed for a breach 


next May, to hold certificates of qualification 


of the accident prevention or other regula- 
tions under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

The new regulation, which was gazetted 
on October 1 as B.C. Reg. 276/59, was 
made under authority of a 1959 amendment 
to the Act permitting the Board to raise 
the ceiling on fines. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


In Manitoba, the machinist trade was 
declared to be a designated trade under 
the Apprenticeship Act by a proclamation 
gazetted October 31. 

The Schedule to the Act lists 71 trades 
deemed to be suitable for apprenticeship. 
To date 18 have been designated. 


New Brunswick Workmen's Compensation Act 


In New Brunswick, meat handlers in 
meat packing and allied occupations who 
contract brucellosis (undulant fever) in the 
course of their employment are now entitled 
to compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, as a result of a regulation 
approved by O.C. 59-709 gazetted on Sep- 
tember 16. 

Brucellosis is also listed in the schedules 
of compensable industrial diseases in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


New regulations of the Newfoundland 
Apprenticeship Board gazetted on October 
27 require tradesmen in the auto body and 
motor vehicle repair trade in a prescribed 
area to hold a certificate of qualification. 

Other apprenticeship regulations gazetted 
that day authorize the Board to grant a 
Newfoundland certificate of qualification in 
a designated trade to a person who has 
been licensed in another province and set 
out fees for examinations, certificates, per- 
mits and renewals. 

The regulations respecting certificates of 
qualification in the auto body and motor 
vehicle repair trade apply in the Avalon 
Peninsula, including Bell Island, except the 
land beyond an imaginary line drawn from 
Chapel’s Arm in Trinity Bay to Long Har- 
bour in Placentia Bay. They cover all motor 
mechanics who make adjustments and 
repairs and replace worn or damaged 
mechanical, electrical or body parts. They 
do not apply, however, to persons who do 
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work commonly performed by service- 
station attendants such as repairing tires, 
installing motor vehicle accessories, replac- 
ing hose, fanbelts, etc., cleaning or replacing 
spark-plugs or recharging batteries. 


Under the new regulations, every em- 
ployer or self-employed person who is 
engaged in or who employs persons engaged 
in the motor vehicle and auto body repair 
trade is now required to register with the 
Apprenticeship Board. 


Subject to certain exceptions, no person 
may work as an auto mechanic or auto body 
repair man after May 1, 1960, unless he is 
the holder of a valid certificate of qualifica- 
tion in the trade. 


The exceptions are: (1) apprentices, (2) 
persons between 16 and 21 years whom 
the Board has granted permits under Section 
27A of the Act authorizing them to work 
up to three months in any year, and (3) 
persons already engaged in the trade who 
have been given special permission to con- 
tinue working without a certificate of 
qualification. 


Permits to work without a certificate of 
qualification may be granted to persons 
who were engaged in the auto body or 
motor vehicle repair trade when the regula- 
tions came into force or within the previous 
year, provided applications are submitted 
within one year after May 1, 1960. To 
be eligible for a permit, the applicant must 
satisfy the examining board that he has 
had experience in the trade and does not 
wish to try the examinations necessary to 
qualify for a certificate of qualification. 
If a permit is refused, the applicant may 
appeal to the Apprenticeship Board. 


Certificates and permits issued before 
December 31, 1960 will expire on that date. 
Those issued later must be renewed every 
two years. 


An application for renewal must be sub- 
mitted to the Director of Apprenticeship 
within three months before or within one 
year after the date of expiration of the 
certificate or permit and will be considered 
by the appropriate examining board. If a 
certificate is not renewed within the pre- 
scribed period, the holder must pass the 
examinations prescribed under the Certifi- 
cates of Qualification Regulations, 1955, 
before he may be issued a new certificate. 
A permit will not be renewed unless the 
holder applies within the period specified. 


The regulations also require certificates 
and permits to be posted in workplaces. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 


In Newfoundland, the Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) Regulations, 1959, 
issued under the Regulations of Mines Act, 
were gazetted October 6. They incorporate 
into the existing regulations (L.G. 1957, 
p. 722) new provisions requiring medical 
examinations in dust-exposure occupations, 
and come into operation on April 1, 1960. 


“Dust-exposure occupation” means under- 
ground work, surface work in ore or rock- 
crushing processes where water or a chem- 
ical solution is not used, and other work 
designated by the chief inspector. 


An applicant for employment in a dust- 
exposure occupation must undergo complete 
physical examination by a medical examiner 
appointed by the Minister of Health, and 
obtain a medical certificate to the effect that 
he is free from active disease of the respir- 
atory organs, has no history of active 
tuberculosis during the preceding five years, 
and is otherwise fit for such employment. 
He must have his medical certificate renewed 
annually, undergoing a complete physical 
examination. 


A mine operator is forbidden to employ 
a person in a dust-exposure occupation 
without a medical certicate. An exception 
is made in the case of a person who is not 
able to obtain a medical certificate immed- 
lately before, or within three months after, 
his employment began because a medical 
examiner was not available. A person 
engaged in a dust-exposure occupation for 
less than 50 hours in a month is also 
excepted. 

The medical certificate is to be in pre- 
scribed form, and the holder of a medical 
certificate is required to give it to his em- 
ployer, who must record his employment 
on it. The manager or superintendent of 
the mine is under obligation to obtain the 
medical certificate for the purpose of making 
this endorsation. The employer may retain 
the medical certificate during the period 
of employment, but must return it one 
month before the employee’s annual phy- 
sical examination or when his employment 
is terminated. The employer is also required 
to keep a record of medical certificates in 
his custody. 

It is further specified that “this regulation 
does not apply to a person who has been 
continuously employed in a dust-exposure 
operation since the date of the coming 
into force of this regulation”. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for benefit and of initial and renewal claims, average 
weekly number of beneficiaries, average weekly benefit payment, and total of 
benefits paid in September all less than year-earlier figures, statistics* show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 201,600 on September 30. 
This was 4 per cent fewer than on August 
31 and 29 per cent below the total on 
September 30, 1958. On September 30 
males comprised 62 per cent of the total, 
compared with 63 per cent on August 31 
and 70 per cent on September 30, 1958. 

The total of 115,100 initial and renewal 
claims for benefit in September was about 
13 per cent more than in August but 27 
per cent below the total in September 1958. 
The monthly increase in initial claims was 
14 per cent, slightly higher than the 10-per- 
cent increase in renewal claims. More than 
60 per cent of the decrease from last year’s 
157,600 claims was in renewal claims. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 155,000 for Sep- 
tember, 154,700 for August and 224,000 
for September 1958. 

The average weekly payment was $20.54 
in September, $20.19 in August and $21.10 
in September 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for September show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,541,695 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1. 

At September 30 employers registered 
numbered 323,768, an increase of 1,706 
since August 31. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or ‘total 
job applicants”. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 6,135. Of these, 3,924 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions and 127 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 2,084 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 166 cases, 63 
against employers and 103 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,620.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in September totalled $19,953,- 
518.86 compared with $20,426,861.74 in 
August and $22,780,521.77 in September 
1958. Benefits paid in September totalled 
$13,375,586.41 compared with $13,123,- 
155.75 in August and $19,813,097.35 in 
September 1958. The balance in the fund 
on September 30 was $455,238,779.41; on 
August 31 it was $448,660,846.96 and on 
September 30 last year, $643,876,775.25. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1682, October 1, 1959 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, whose application for benefit will serve 
as a test case for a large number of other 
insured persons (members of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees, the National Association of Broad- 
casting Technicians, and the Association 
of Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada), was regularly employed as an 
assistant script writer by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in Montreal, 
when, according to her statement, she lost 
her employment on December 29, 1958 
for the following reason: “Labour dispute. 
I am a member of the IATES. I was 
unable to cross the picket line. Unem- 
ployed, capable of working and available 
for work.” Subsequently, she explained 
that she had not crossed the picket line to 
go to work “in order to avoid any physical 
and moral violence.” 


The labour dispute referred to is the one 
described in the document known as ex- 
hibit No. 11, the particulars of which are 
as follows: 


1. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Montreal Division, employs the services 
of some 2,700 persons in the following 
classes: 

Supervisory and confidential employees, 
about 600; 

Members of the class of workers re- 
presented by the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada 
(ARTEC), including announcers, clerical 
workers, switchboard operators and others, 
about 800; 

Members of the class of workers rep- 
resented by the Association of Radio 
(ANG), consisting of news editors, about 
50; 

Members of the class of workers repre- 
sented by the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, including janitors, 
cleaners and others, about 55; 


Members of the class of workers repre- 
sented by the Canadian Council of Authors 
and Artists, about 93; 


Members of the class of workers repre- 
sented by the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees (IATES), in- 
cluding stage hands, studio hands, cos- 
tumers, film editors and cutters, painters, 
ee and others, numbering about 
Members of the class of workers repre- 
sented by the National Association of 
Broadcasting Technicians (NABET), in- 
cluding operators and persons employed in 
the maintenance of equipment, about 450; 
T.V. producers, recently organized into the 
Association of T.V. Producers, affiliated 
with the Canadian & Catholic Confedera- 
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tion of Labour, numbering about 85 (in- 
cluded in the figure of 600 shown under 
supervisory and confidential). 


. T.V. Producers had been employed on 


individual written contracts of employment 
on term basis and were not covered by any 
collective bargaining agreement. 


. In the evening of 5 December 1958, a 


general meeting was held by the T.V. pro- 
ducers, who decided to request bargaining 
rights for their association which they had 
just formed. As a consequence of this, the 
employer called a meeting of the T.V. 
producers on 11 December 1958 at which 
the T.V. producers indicated that they 
were seeking recognition by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for their Asso- 
ee to act as the bargaining agent for 
them. 


. On 19 December 1958, the elected execu- 


tive committee of the T.V. Producers’ 
Association requested a meeting with the 
employer, which was held the same day. 
The Association representatives advised 
the employer that the members of the 
Association had voted in favour of form- 
ing a professional association incorporated 
under the Professional Syndicate Act of 
the Province of Quebec and of becoming 
affiliated with the Canadian & Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. Official demand 
was also made at this meeting for recog- 
nizing the Association as bargaining agent 
for the T.V. producers. The employer 
rejected this demand. 


. On 23 December 1958, the Association of 


T.V. producers held a meeting of its 
members, who took a strike vote giving 
authority to their executive committee to 
call a strike at the opportune moment. 


. Upon being informed of the strike vote, 


the employer arranged a meeting with the 
Association representative, which was held 
on Monday, 29 December 1958. As no 
agreement was reached at this meeting, 
the Association called a strike to take 
effect at 5 p.m., on 29 December 1958. 


. At 5 p.m., on 29 December 1958, 74 T.V. 


producers out of a total of 85 walked off 
the premises and established a picket line. 


. During the evening of 29 December 1958, 


a mass general meeting was held by the 
members of all unions representing the 
various classes of workers employed by 
the employer in Montreal. It was decided 
at the meeting that the members of these 
unions would support the T.V. producers’ 
strike and would not cross the picket line. 
Pursuant to this decision, about 1,700 
members of the various classes of workers 
employed by the CBC in Montreal refused 
to continue to work and did not report 
to work, as from 30 December 1958. It 
is reported that a few union members who 
did cross the picket line walked out again 
when they were called out by their union 
officials. There remained at work about 
900 employees, including supervisory and 
confidential staff, most employees of head- 
quarters engineering and employees of the 
International Service. 
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. As a result of the 


‘tion of the T.V. pro- 
ducers and the 1,700 members of other 
classes of workers,'#the normal operations 
of the Montreal Division of the CBC were 
considerably reduced. 

The essential operations of actual broad- 
casting were performed by the supervisory 
and confidential group and thus the tele- 
vision and radio stations were kept in 
operation. However, several regular pro- 
grams were stopped and some of them 
were replaced by films rented for this 
purpose or by recordings taken from the 
reserve stock. 

Thus, the production of live television pro- 
grams was stopped, the only live broadcasts 
being the daily news and “Ce Soir” (a 
short broadcast to announce the program 
for the evening), and the production of 
Kines was also stopped. The production 
of live radio programs was greatly reduced 
and so was the production of recordings. 
There was a considerable reduction on 
commercials and a consequential reduction 
in revenue. There was a reduction of about 
23% in the production of the International 
Service. 


. The actual broadcasting time of television 


was also reduced. Prior to the strike, 
CBFT, the French television station, had 
been broadcasting 704 hours per week, 
consisting of 16 hours of films, 52 hours 
of live programs and 23 hours originating 
from other stations in the network. By 
reason of the strike, the broadcasting time 
was reduced to 58 hours per week, con- 
sisting of 504 hours of films (generally 
rented), 54 hours of live programs and 
24 hours originating from other stations 
in the network. The English television 
station being mainly fed from the English 
network originating in Toronto did not 
have to reduce its broadcasting time to 
the same degree, but whereas there had 
been 13 hours a week of English live 
programs produced in Montreal prior to 
the strike, this was reduced to five hours 
by reason of the strike. 

Because of the absence of the technicians, 
the maintenance of equipment has virtually 
stopped since the strike although it is a 
very important part of the employer’s 
operations. 

Clerical work was also virtually stopped. 
On 12 January 1959, some 600 (mainly 
clerical workers) members of the class of 
workers represented by the Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada 
(ARTEC) returned to work on the instruc- 
tions of the National Headquarters of their 
Union. However, about 200 members of 
this Union, including most of the announ- 
cers, maintained their refusal to return to 
work and continued to support the T.V. 
producers. In addition, the members of 
the classes of workers represented by other 
unions also maintained their refusal to 
return to work and their support to the 
T.V. producers. Although the return to 
work of clerical workers made it possible 
to resume clerical work, the continued 
absence of the other workers, including 
technicians, theatrical workers, announcers, 
artists, etc., prevented a resumption of the 
other normal work that had been stopped 
or greatly reduced by reason of the strike. 
Since the date of the strike, several meet- 
ings were held between the T.V. Producers’ 
Association and the employer, but no 
agreement was reached. 
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Mass meetings of all unions involved have 
been held at various times since the strike. 
On 9 January 1959, a mass meeting was 
held which indicated continued support for 
the T.V. producers (Montreal Star, 9 
January 1959). At this meeting, the mem- 
bers of the Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Employees of Canada (ARTEC), 
among others, voted in favour of honouring 
the picket line (La Presse, 12 January 
1959). On 12 January 1959, about 1,000 
union members of CBC employees staged 
a public demonstration in the heart of the 
Montreal shopping district and in front of 
the CBC building, after a mass meeting of 
some 1,800 members. This meeting had 
discussed an order to return to work 
received from the National Headquarters 
of the Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada (ARTEC) and it 
was indicated by the meeting that the 
other unions involved were still fully behind 
the strike. It is on that same date that 
some 600 members of the class of workers 
represented by the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada 
(ARTEC) returned to work in accordance 
with the order received from their Union 
headquarters. The newspaper accounts 
report that no violence took place when 
these employees crossed the picket line to 
return to work on 12 January 1959 (Mont- 
real Star, 12 January 1959). At the mass 
meeting of 12 January 1959 also, some 200 
members of the Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada (ARTEC* 
protested the order to return to work 
received from their Union headquarters 
and requested a general meeting of their 
Union to clarify the situation (La Presse, 
12 January 1959). On 14 January 1959, 
another mass meeting of the members of 
all unions involved reaffirmed full support 
for the strike and decided to continue 
picketing (Montreal Star, 14 January 
1959). On 21 and 22 January 1959, the 
members of the National Association of 
Broadcasting Technicians (NABET) and 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees (IATES) re-affirmed at 
a meeting their decision to support the 
strike and to respect the picket line by 
votes of over 90% in favour of such 
action (La Presse, 22 and 23 January 
1959). 

No violence has been reported on the 
picket line and no report has been made 
of any violence elsewhere against the 
employees who reported to work and 
crossed the picket lines prior to 8 January 
1959. However, some incidents of violence 
were subsequently reported in newspaper 
accounts. The Montreal Star of 10 January 
1959 reported that three officials of the 
CBC who were remaining at work stated 
that their houses had been damaged in 
the early morning of 8 January 1959 when 
some paint in soft-drink bottles was thrown 
through the windows. The Montreal Star 
of 13 January reported that on the previous 
day jars of paint had been heaved through 
the front windows at the home of another 
employee, a union technician who had 
gone back to work three days before. The 
Montreal Star and La Presse of 14 January 
1959 reported that the Vice-President of 
the Montreal Local Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Employees 
of Canada (ARTEC) had been assaulted 
in the hall of his home as he returned 
from work at 7:30 in the evening of 13 
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January. La Presse of 14 January 1959 
also reported that during the previous 
week a 10-inch ash-tray had come out 
of a window of the 4th floor of the 
CBC. building and fallen on the street, 
some two feet from one of the pickets, 
and that sugar or molasses was put in the 
gas tanks of several cars belonging to the 
supervisors at work. The Montreal Star 
and La Presse of 14 January 1959 also 
reported that, on the previous day, several 
tires on cars belonging to supervisors and 
employees at work were deflated. La 
Presse of 23 January 1959 reported that 
the wife of a producer who had remained 
at work was slapped across the face at 
the door of her home. 


On January 30, 1959, the insurance offi- 
cer notified the claimant that she was 
disqualified as of January 4, 1959 and for 
the duration of the work stoppage, because 
she had lost her employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work attributable to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
she was employed and because she had 
participated in the said dispute. 

On February 26, 1959, the claimant 
appealed to the board of referees, in part 
as follows: “I did not lose my employment 
on December 29, 1958, because of a stop- 
page of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poravionier. 

On April 13, 1959, the board of referees 
heard the appeal. The claimant, who testi- 
fied at the hearing, was represented by Guy 
Merrill Desaulniers, solicitor. The CBC was 
represented by Mark Devlin, regional indus- 
trial relations agent, who also testified. René 
Lessard, President of NABET, and Yvon 
Dansereau, business agent for IATSE, were 
also present at the hearing. Another claim- 
ant, William Allan, also appeared as a 
witness. 

Briefly, the claimant’s solicitor submitted 
first that there had been no labour dispute 
within the meaning of section 2 (j) of the 
Act, since the dispute was between em- 
ployers, the producers being part of the 
management or direction of the Corpora- 
tion and the other employees not having 
any dispute with the latter. 

The solicitor then submitted that even 
if the board of referees came to the con- 
clusion that there had been a labour dis- 
pute, it was impossible to pretend that a 
substantial stoppage of work had occurred 
in the production, since the Corporation, 
either locally or throughout the country, 
had at no time substantially reduced the 
duration of its broadcasts. He supported 
his statements with figures and jurisprudence. 

In the course of her testimony, the 
claimant stated, among other things, that 
she had been present at the meeting of 
December 29, 1958, that she had reported 
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to work the next day, that there was a 
picket line and that she had been warned 
that it was better for her not to go in. She 
added that the police did not prevent her 
from going in, that she could have walked 
in had she wanted to but she did not know 
“what would have happened afterwards,” 
and that her abstention was a question of 
sympathy and also a “question of principle 
toward the picket line,” of “danger” and 
of “fear” since people who had crossed 
the picket line had been “roughly handled 
afterwards.” As for herself, she had not 
been “directly” threatened. 

The claimant added that she was an 
employee of the CBC, working “under the 
direction” of a producer, but that it was 
not the latter who had hired her and that 
he did not have the power to dismiss her. 

On April 14, 1959, the board of referees, 
by a majority vote, confirmed the decision 
of the insurance officer. The dissenting 
member was of the opinion that the claim- 
ants should have been disqualified under 
section 60 of the Act. 

On June 8, 1959, the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada appealed to the Um- 
pire. The appellant’s solicitor, Guy Merrill 
Desaulniers, then requested an extension 
of time, which was granted to him by the 
Umpire, and following his request on 
August 20 for a hearing, the case was 
heard in Montreal on September 9, 1959. 
Those present at the hearing were Mr. 
Desaulniers, solicitor for the appellant, 
F. G. Power, acting for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Rosaire Parent, 
Assistant Personnel Manager of the Quebec 
Division, and Mark Devlin, Industrial Rela- 
tions Regional Agent, both from the CBC, 
and Yvon Dansereau, acting for IATSE, 
and René Lessard, President of NABET. 

During the hearing, Mr. Power produced 
as an exhibit a blank form of the under- 
taking applicable to the producers involved 
in the work stoppage of December 29, 1958. 
The contract, which covers so many months 
and provides for an “annual salary,” reads 
in part as follows: 


(2) IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT as a 
Television Producer your services shall include 
the creation and production of Television pro- 
grams and also such other functions and duties 
associated with or related to CBC program 
production as may be assigned to you. It is 
to be fully understood that your services shall 
relate to sustaining or commercial production. 


(3) YOU AGREE that you will faithfully, 
honestly and diligently serve the Corporation 
exclusively during the term of your employ- 
ment and that you will devote your labour and 
skill to said exclusive service and you shall not 
accept payment, bonus, gratuity, or salary from 
any person other than the Corporation and it 


























is further agreed, unless otherwise expressly 
authorized in writing on behalf of the Cor- 
poration that you will not engage in any em- 
ployment or services with or without remuner- 
ation or gain outside of the services of the 
Corporation. 

(4) IN THE CASE of productions to be 
broadcast simultaneously or otherwise over 
television and other transmission media, the 
Corporation shall have the right to assign to 
you the entire production of the program. 

(5) YOU UNDERTAKE and agree to carry 
out your engagement and services in accord- 
ance with such Regulations, Instructions and 
Directions as shall issue from time to time 
governing production and program content 
thereof to the end that the standards of the 
Corporation may be maintained at all times 
and that the Corporation may be protected 
from demands and claims made against it by 
third persons arising out of contract, or in 
tort, or arising out of Copyright. 

(6) IT IS ALSO AGREED and understood 
that all Property Rights in Copyright or by 
which any substantive right may arise with 
respect to live, transcribed or recorded (film) 
television productions, shall vest in the Cor- 
poration; the intention being that all such 
Rights shall vest in the first instance in the 
Corporation by reason of the Character of 
your engagement. 

(7) UNLESS otherwise directed by the Cor- 
poration, your daily routine for the perform- 
ance of your services shall comprise every 
day of the month including statutory and reli- 
gious holidays; provided that you shall have 
13 days off with pay, as may be assigned by 
the Corporation, for every period of 13 weeks 
of continuous service. 

(8) THE AVERAGE weekly number of 
hours of work and services on the Corpora- 
tion’s premises or on location, which you will 
be called upon to perform, shall be not less 
than 40 hours and not more than 50 hours 
averaged over a 13-week period. 

(9) IN ADDITION to the days off pro- 
vided for in Clause 7 you shall also be entitled 
to annual leave with pay at the rate of 4 
weeks per annum, either as assigned by the 
Corporation or aS may be granted on account 
of illness. 

(10) IF during the term of this contract it 
has been impractical or impossible to grant 
you all the leave earned under Clause 9, 
hereof, the Corporation shall: 

(a) If this agreement is not renewed, reim- 
burse you in cash at this contract rate 
for all leave to your credit or 

(b) In the event that a further contract of 
employment is concluded with you, give 
you, at its discretion, the privilege of 
being reimbursed in cash for all or part 
of the said leave or give you the privi- 
lege of taking during your next contract 
period such leave which has not been 
reimbursed. 


(11) IT IS AGREED AND UNDERSTOOD 
that you do not qualify for participation in the 
CBC Pension Plan but you will participate in 
and come under the terms of the CBC Group 
Life Insurance Plan during the period of your 
engagement with the Corporation. It is further 
agreed and understood that you authorize the 
Corporation to make the necessary deductions 
from your salary for this purpose. 

(12) SHOULD your assignment of duties 
involve necessary travelling and expense on 
your part, the related expenses incurred shall 
be entirely governed by the Travelling Regula- 
tions of the Corporation. 


(13) IT IS AGREED that this agreement 

may be terminated: 

(a) By either party without cause by giving 
ninety days’ notice in writing to the 
other party directed by registered mail 
in your case to the undersigned (or his 
successor), in care of the Corporation’s 
office where you are employed and in 
the case of the Corporation to the last 
aura address signified by you to it; 
an 

(b) Forthwith by the Corporation in the 
event that you ‘should: 

(i) Engage in any employment or serv- 
ice with or without remuneration 
or gain outside of the service of 
the Corporation as herein provided 
for and set forth; 

(ii) Accept payment, bonus or gratuity 
from any person other than the Cor- 
poration relating to your services; 
or 


(iii) Conduct yourself in a manner such 
as in the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, may cause discredit to the Cor- 
poration or violate the provisions 
of Clause 5. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I have 
carefully studied the considerations which 
the solicitor for the appellant and the 
representative of the Commission have, very 
clearly and precisely, placed before me 
at the hearing. 

The evidence indicates that the producers, 
at the time they stopped working had a 
dispute with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corportion and that such dispute dealt with, 
on the one hand, a request for, and on 
the other hand, a refusal of, permission to 
establish a professional association of pro- 
ducers under the Province of Quebec 
Professional Syndicates Act and the consent 
to the affiliation of such an association with 
the Confédération des Travailleurs Catho- 
liques du Canada; the dispute, therefore, 
according to the jurisprudence followed in 
CUB-1446, was in connection with the 
conditions of employment of the said 
producers. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
is undoubtedly, and this does not seem 
to have been contradicted, an employer. 
As to the producers, whether or not they 
were part of the management or the direc- 
tion by virtue of an ad hoc delegation of 
powers and responsibilities, I cannot see 
how they could be held that this should be 
a reason for them to be considered, either 
individually or collectively, as being em- 
ployers in the sense that they were “mas- 
ters” without being “servants” as to the 
carrying out of their duties. On the con- 
trary, the evidence given by the claimant 
before the board of referees as well as 
the terms of their contract of employment, 
clearly indicate that the producers were 
employees within the meaning ordinarily 
given to that word when, for example, 
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supervisors or foremen are involved, and 
this is sufficient, in my opinion, to include 
the producers within the class of “em- 
ployees” contemplated by section 2 (j) of 
the Act. The dispute, as it existed on 
December 29, 1958, between the producers 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was, therefore, a “labour dispute” within 
the meaning of that expression in that 
section. 

The evidence also indicates that the said 
labour dispute occurred at the place where 
the claimant was employed on December 
29, 1958. As this fact, which in my opinion 
is clearly shown by the evidence, was ques- 
tioned from at least one other point of 
view, I think I should stress the fact that 
the place of employment, for the purpose 
of applying section 63 of the Act to the 
claimants involved in this case, could only 
be the “premises” of the Montreal division 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and not all of its “premises” in Canada, 
or elsewhere if there be any. Subsection 
(3) of the said section provides that the 
separate departments of the same employer 
on the same premises may, under certain 
conditions, be deemed to be separate prem- 
ises for the purposes of the said section; 
a fortiori, such distinction must be made 
when, as in the present case, the premises 
mentioned are geographically far apart and 
also separated physically as well as func- 
tionally for the purpose of the administra- 
tion of each division. 

As to the question of the work stoppage, 
it is a fact on record that the ordinary or 
normal “production” at the premises of the 
Montreal division of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation stopped, so to speak, 
completely as of December 29, 1958. In 
such a case, and in the absence of any 
proof that the Corporation had decided to 
make permanent the change made in the 
nature and the extent of its activities, I 
must conclude that the improvised and 
essentially provisional arrangements made 
on account of the walk-out of the producers 
and other employees are not such as to 


make “inapplicable” within the meaning of 
the established jurisprudence, not only the 
number of employees no longer at work, but 
also the nature and quantity of ordinary 
work that could no longer be carried out, 
viz., the live broadcasts as opposed to the 
film programs that were substituted therefor. 
Under those circumstances, a stoppage of 
work within the meaning of the Act must 
indeed be said to have taken place on 
December 29, 1958, and since nothing in 
the evidence indicates that such a stoppage 
would have occurred in the absence of a 
dispute between the producers and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, I must 
maintain that the claimant lost her employ- 
ment “by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute” at the 
premises where she was employed. 


Since the insurance officer and the board 
of referees have resolved in favour of the 
claimant the questions of interest and financ- 
ing, the only question left for examination 
is whether the claimant can benefit from 
the exception provided under subsection 
(2) of section 63 in favour of an insured 
person who can prove that he did not 
participate in the labour dispute. 


In this connection, I can only share 
the majority opinion of the board of 
referees, because the evidence clearly in- 
dicates that it was of their own will, and 
more precisely following a joint decision, 
the obvious, if not to say the anticipated, 
effect of which was to support the pro- 
ducers’ demands, that the claimant and 
other employees of her grade or class 
refused to cross the picket line to go to 
work and that some of them even joined 
the said line. The allegation of violence or 
fear of violence, or even of threats, is 
contradicted by the evidence in the records, 
since hundreds of employees were in fact 
able to continue to go to work. 

For all the above reasons, I must main- 
tain the majority decision of the board of 
referees and dismiss the appeal of the 
union. 





Workers covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act increased about 26 per cent 
during the five years ending December 1958, 
according to the Supplement To The Statis- 
tical Report on the Operation of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1954-1958 released 
last month by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


In the same period, however, claims filed 
increased almost one-third and benefit pay- 
ments more than doubled. 
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Part III of the report is of particular 
significance as it comprises several appen- 
dices designed to facilitate an understanding 
of concepts and of the benefit provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. This 
section includes a discussion of basic dif- 
ferences between the 1940 and 1955 Acts, 
and statistical implications. A resume of 
major amendments to the Act together with 
the contribution and benefit schedules effec- 
tive over the period is also provided. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 200 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 


trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
aa (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
at: 

d (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
DETENCesPTOAUC HON Mine en Aneel 102 $271,637.00 
Ost Micenaaneer mn een tr ke, 10 157,613.19 
1S CG Bd ea Ce ok ee eh rr 4 19,698.10 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 








The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 


modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


{hay 2) 





(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $11,532.12 was collected from 20 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been or 
will be distributed to the 380 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Ste Anne de la Pocatiere Que: Montpelier Construction Ltd, paving of roads & yards, 
Experimental Farm. Melfort Sask: Homme Petroleum Construction Ltd, supply & erection 
of grain drying & storage shed, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of two classroom extension 
to existing school (DND 4/59). Greenwood N S: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site 
improvement & planting for 100 housing units (DND 7/58); Watkinson Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing & burning for road allowances (DND 10/59). Halifax N S: Eastern Woodworkers 
Ltd, construction of 348 housing units including ground services, paving & sodding 
(FP 2/58). Gagetown N B: Fowler Bros, repairs to color-bestos siding; Conniston 
Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for 391 row housing units, Project 
1/354. Montreal Que: Metallic Industries Ltd, *re-roofing garages, Benny Farm; Giuseppe 
Ottoni & Bachetti & Son, *snow removal, Benny Farm & Villeray Terrace; Industrial 
Maintenance Ltd, repointing of brick work. Valcartier Que: Service Paysagiste de Lorette- 
ville, site improvement & planting for 19-room elementary school & gymnasium (DND 
9/57). Deep River Ont: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 41 housing units 
(AECL 27/59). Hamilton Ont: Economy Home Builders, construction of 91-row housing 
units (FP 7/57). Toronto Ont: Green Lawn Landscapers, site improvement & planting 
for 105-row housing units, & additional tree planting & resodding at Regent Park South 
(FP 1/53); Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, site improvement & planting for 250 housing 
units (FP 5/54), Lawrence Heights; Season-Aire Aluminum, supply & installation 
of storm windows for 253 housing units, Regent Park South (FP 1/53). Windsor Ont: 
National Painting & Decorating Ltd, *painting of porches (Projects 4 & 13). Wingham 
Ont: McLellan & Son, *installation of eavestroughs (Project 1/48). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Pierreville Indian Agency Que: Donatien Therous, construction of 1.5 miles of road, 
Odanak Reserve. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Freiheit Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to study & common rooms, MacKay IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Humphrey 
Aluminum Window Co, replacing storm sash & window screens with aluminum units, 
Onion Lake IRS. The Pas Indian Agency Man: Frain Electric, wiring of houses, The 
Pas Indian Reserve. Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction 
of four-classroom school with vocational training & assembly hall, Cowessess IRS. 
Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Tundra Contracting Ltd, construction of 11 miles of road, 
Blackfoot Reserve; C Bolderhey Construction Co Ltd, general repairs, Crowfoot IRS. 
Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Thomas Koziak, construction of nine porches for existing 
houses, Stony Plain Indian Reserve. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: B Boe Ltd, improve- 
ments to heating system, Lejac IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfid: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, painting interior of hangar No 2 & leantos, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Central Construction Co, construction of shore protection, Osborne 
Head Gunnery Range. St Margarets N B: Rayner Construction Ltd, reconstruction of 
PMQ access road & additions to storm drainage system, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: 
P H Longley & Co Ltd, construction of guard house bldg, HMCS Hochelaga. Nicolet Que: 
Dufort & Lavoie, reconstruction of bridge over Chenal de la Ferme at Inspection Services, 
Proof Establishment. St Hubert Que: R F Walsh Co Ltd, interior fire retardant coating 
of four hangars, RCAF Station. London Ont: Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, erection & 
finishing of steel prefabricated garage, with outside services, Wolseley Barracks. Trenton 
Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardent painting of interior of four 
hangars, RCAF Station; Quinte Roofing Ltd, re-roofing of Hangar No 9, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, erection of superstructure of laboratory bldg for 
NAE high speed wind tunnel. Calgary Alta: Bluebird Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, fire 
retardent painting of interior of Hangar No 3, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: 
Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of tank firing range bldg. Cold Lake Alta: John 
Thompson-Leonard Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of steam generating unit & appur- 
tenances, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Canadian National Railways, *rail spur to 
USAF bulk fuel compound, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Northwestern Utilities Ltd, 
*installation of natural gas service extension to USAF Development, RCAF Station. 
Ralston Alta: Oland Construction (1959), installation of joint reinforcing of timber trusses 
in Shopping & Recreation Center, Suffield Experimental Station. Chilliwack (Vedder 
Crossing) B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of standard grenade range & 
latrine. Masset B C: Pacific Coast Pipe Co Ltd, supply & erection of water storage tank 
& tower. Frobisher Bay N W T: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of intake 
pipe through dam wall from reservoir. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Gander Nfld: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. 
St Johns Que: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, fire retardent painting of interior of hangar No 101 
& leantos, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of 
roads & parking areas, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden Ont: Automatic Sprinkler 
Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of deluge foam & water system for automatic 
fire protection equipment, RCAF Station; Worcester-Rockwood Ltd, supply & installation 
of preaction system for automatic fire protection equipment, RCAF Station; Grinnell Co of 
Canada Ltd, supply & installation of wet pipe sprinkler system for automatic fire protection 
equipment, RCAF Station; Viking Automatic Sprinklers (Canada) Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of dry pipe system for automatic fire protection equipment, RCAF Station; Disher- 
Farrand Ltd, asphalt surfacing of roads & road repairs, RCAF Station. Cobourg Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior wall waterproofing & exterior painting of 
warehouses 5 & 6, 26 COD. Downsview Ont: M G Reed & Associates, replacement of 
cables at Sub-Station, RCAF Station. Oshawa Ont: Vickery Electric Co, rewiring & 
relighting of Armoury. Ottawa Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, re-roofing of RCASC garage, 
Beach Bldg. Moose Jaw Sask: Atlas Roofing & Siding Co Ltd, supply & application of 
asbestos shingles to hangars & drill hall, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Park & Derochie 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, Currie Barracks. Boundary Bay B C: 
Scotland & Adamson Paving Ltd, repairing & seal coating of paved roads, Vancouver 
Wireless Station. 


Depariment of Defence Production 


Bedford N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, alterations to wiring in Magazine bldgs, RCN 
Magazine. Cornwallis N S: M L Foster, interior painting of two bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Dartmouth N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, renewal of asphalt pavement on 
runway, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of addition to fire hall, Bldg No D26, HMC Dockyard. St Margarets N B: Wm J Kerr 
Ltd, grubbing & grading of area designated as fire break, RCAF Station. Hull Que: 
National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, re-roofing of Armoury at Aylmer Road & 
St Joseph Blvd. Montreal Que: Milbern Mercantile Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum 
storm windows at Longue Pointe Ordnance Depot, 6565 Notre Dame St E. Picton Ont: 
Lundy Fence Co Ltd, replacing security fencing at Camp. Fort Churchill Man: Canada 
Catering Co Ltd, catering. Portage la Prairie Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, painting 
interiors of PMQs, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: McKenzie Bros, construction & 
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placing of concrete forms, reinforcing steel, etc, No 11 Works Company, RCE. Comox 
B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking Ltd, paving roads in Explosive Storage Compound to 
main taxi strip, RCAF Station; Cochrane Fuel & Trucking Ltd, application of hot mix 
asphalt concrete at expansion joints on Runway 11-29, Aerodrome. Prince Rupert B C: 
Yarrows Ltd, repairs to oil line in pipe culvert under CNR Lines & cleaning of oil storage 
tank, Morse Creek. Watson Lake Y T: Fleck Bros Ltd, application of asbestos fibre 
insulation to interior of metal garage bldg. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure, 
Section 6 of Champlain Bridge; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, repairs & alterations to exterior 
concrete walls, Grain Elevator No 2; Spino Construction Ltd, supply & placing of fill 
at Sections 58-61. Vancouver Harbour B C: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart 
Ltd, construction of transit shed No 2 on Centennial Pier. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Hay River N W T: Neveroski Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of federal 
day school. Yellowknife N W T: Territorial Electric, electrical installation, Vocational 
Training Bldg. 

Department of Public Works 

St John’s Nfld: McNamara Marine Ltd, harbour improvements (demolition of part 
of CNR fire damaged wharf). Enmore P E I: Ralph Ford, construction of landing wharf. 
Squaw Point P E I: Norman N MacLean, sea wall extension. West Point P E I: Hayes 
Paving Co Ltd, paving of wharf. Clarke’s Harbour N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, harbour 
improvements. East Cove (Seal Island) N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, 
extension of existing slipway protection. Janvrin’s Harbour N S: Albert MacDonald, 
construction of wharf. Jones Harbour N §S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf & breakwater 
repairs. New Germany N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, construction of Post Office. Pictou 
N S: R A Douglas Ltd, removal of quay wall superstructure; McDougall Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of shed (Old Pier “C”). Queensport N S: Rayner Construction Ltd, 
construction of wharf. Three Fathom Harbour N S: Naugle Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, 
repairs to causeway. Cape Bald N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of haul-out. 
Richibucto N B: Modern Construction Ltd, wharf repairs & paving roadway. Sackville 
N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Black Cape 
(Howatson’s Point) Que: A O Ramier, wharf repairs. Bonaventure East (Cullen’s Brook) 
Que: J P Boileau, construction of protection works. Bromptonville Que: Maurice & Claude 
Co Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Cap de la Madeleine Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, construction of retaining wall; Marautier Construction Inc, construction of protection 
works. Cap des Rosiers (Riviere Whalen) Que: Clement Dumaresq, harbour improvement. 
L’Anse au Beaufils Que: Bisson & Dallaire Enrg, harbour improvements. Mechins (Les 
Tlets) Que: Wilfrid Verreault, construction of hauling plant & slipway. Pabos Mills (Anse 
aux Canards) Que: Gulf Construction, jetty reconstruction. Pointe aux Trembles Que: 
Jean Marie Cote, construction of protection wall. Pointe Bleue Que: Jean Paul Pelletier 
Inc, construction of pump house & sewage system, IRS. Pointe-du-Lac Que: Marautier 
Construction Inc, construction of protection work. Rimouski Que: Les Pavages Lauren- 
tiens Inc, wharf repairs & improvements (asphalt pavement). St Anselme Que: Edmond 
Cloutier, construction of Post Office. Ste Marie de Beauce Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, 
construction of protection works. Sault au Mouton Que: Leon Simard, wharf improvements. 
Cedar Point Ont: Bermingham Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Cyclone Island Ont: 
Bergman & Nelson Ltd, repairs to Customs Wharf. Elliot Lake Ont: The Foundation 
Co of Ontario Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Eric R 
Norman, construction of house. Ottawa Ont: J H Meilleur, general repairs to roof 
surfaces & flashings & related work, No 1 Temporary Bldg, Wellington St; H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, parking lots, sewers, sidewalks, etc, Phase 
3, Riverside Drive Development; Metro Industries Ltd, installation of new domestic hot 
water tanks for Senate & House of Commons, Parliament Bldgs; Queensview Contracting 
& Development Co, resurfacing of inner courtyards & related work, Supreme Court 
Bldg, Wellington St. Port Maitland Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
pier. Sioux Lookout Ont. Svein Flostrand, construction of staff unit, Sioux Lookout Agency. 
Norway House Man: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of nurses’ residence & paint 
shop. Snow Lake Man: Prendiville Sawmills Ltd, construction of seaplane landing. 
Barrhead Alta: Dell Construction Ltd, construction of Post Office. Gilford Island & 
Turnour Island B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, construction of approach & float, 
Gwayasdums IR No 1 & Karlukwees IR No 1. near Ladner B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, Deas 
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& Rose Islands, bank protection, Fraser River improvements. McBride B C: Stange Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters Nanaimo B C: J H McRae 
Co Ltd, electrical rehabilitation, hammerhead crane, Assembly Wharf. Nakusp B C: 
Guy Guido, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. West Bay B C: Fraser River 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of single staff quarters, 12 apartments (1959-1960). 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Brule N S: R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Buctouche N B: Emery Lareenaire, exterior 
cleaning & repairs, federal bldg. Shediac N B: Eastern Painters & Applicators, general 
alterations, federal bldg. Harrington Lake Que: The B Philips Co Ltd, rebuilding of 
chimney & fireplace, Prime Minister’s summer cottage; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, 
installation of hot air system, Prime Minister’s summer cottage. Masson Que: Donat 
St Amour & Fils, brickwork repairs, federal bldg. Mont Laurier Que: Simeon Belec, 
construction of new fence, federal bldg. Quebec Que: Louis Rheaume, supply & installa- 
tion of examination cubicles, Champlain Harbour Station. Ste Anne de Beaupre Que: 
Eugene Goulet, improvements to mail lobby, post ‘office. Arnprior Ont: Don McLennan 
Plumbing, replacement of hot water pipes, Civil Defence College. Hamilton Ont: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, dredging. Niagara Falls Ont: James A McKechnie Ltd, supply & installation of 
reversible conveyer, post office. Ottawa Ont: Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving of 
furniture, Jackson Bldg; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, washroom alterations, “A” Bldg, Cartier 
Sq; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, installation of five window air conditioners, Transportation 
Bldg; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, boiler repairs, National Research Council, Sussex 
Drive; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, installation of hoist, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Montreal Rd; A Bruce Benson Ltd, construction of new fence, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Montreal Rd; Able Construction Co, erection of tower, Meterological Office, CEF; F G 
Bowie & Sons Ltd, repairs to fire alarm system, CEF; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, 
plumbing alterations, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Canartic Refrigeration Ltd, supply 
& installation of air conditioners, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; J H Meilleur, roof 
repairs, Norlite Bldg; Coleman Cinkant & Son Ltd, cafeteria alterations, DVA Bldg, 
Wellington St; De-Lux Decoration, redecoration of various rooms, No 1 Temporary 
Bldg; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, repointing of marble & stone work, Postal Terminal 
“B”; Federal Electrical Construction Ltd, supply & installation of new lighting fixtures, 
RCMP Headquarters, Tremblay Road; Vaillancourt Agencies, repairs to venetian blinds, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Thompson Bros, maintenance of 
hydrants on Crown properties. Owen Sound Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd, construction 
of twin screw tug. Smith Falls Ont: H Hagan & Sons, replacement of heating boiler, 
federal bldg. Toronto Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. New Westminster B C: John 
Manly Ltd, construction & delivery of survey launch. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of low intensity lighting on Approach 

27, Airport. Stephenville Nfid: United Construction Trades Ltd, heating plant modifications, 
Terminal Bldg. Torbay Nfid: Wm Jacobs Ltd, construction of water mains, pump house & 
related work. Bunker Island N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
combined fog alarm bldg & tower, repairs to pier & demolition of existing combined 
dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, installation of low intensity 
approach lights on Approach 14 & medium intensity runway lights on Runway 14-32, 
Airport. Beaconsfield Que: J R Robillard Ltd, repairs to Transmitter Bldg. Dorval Que: 
The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fuel hydrants & associated piping in 
apron area of new terminal bldg, Montreal Airport; Dufresne Engineering Co Ltd, 
installation of heating tunnels & vault, Central Heating System, Montreal Airport. Grind- 
stone M I Que: Fred C Lapierre, construction of garage & storage bldg. Montreal Que: 
Omega Construction Co Ltd, excavation, foundation, waterproofing & plumbing works 
for fingers, tunnels & aeroquay, Air Terminal Bldg. Prince Shoel Que: Construction 
Borings Ltd, *test borings & soil investigation work. Cardinal Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons 
Ltd, construction of radio coast station & related work. Detroit River Ont: McQueen 
Marine Ltd, *buoy maintenance. Fort William Ont: Mayotte Corefloor Ltd, extension 
to power house including sewer & water systems & related work, Lakehead Airport. 
Kenora Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, development of Airport. London Ont: E R Taylor 
Construction Ltd, addition to maintenance garage & related work, Airport. Nakina Ont: 
Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated steel maintenance garage & 
related work. Ottawa (Uplands) Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
(Continued on page 1338) 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, November 1959 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) edged up slightly between October 
and November this year from 128.0 to 
128.3. It was the fourth successive rise 
and again brought the index to an all-time 
high.* The current index is 1.6 per cent 
above last year’s November index of 126.3. 

The food component declined 0.3 per cent 
in the month; increases of 0.8 per cent 
in the clothing index and 1.0 per cent in 
the other commodities and services index 
were largely responsible for the upward 
movement in the total index. Fractional 
increases of 0.1 per cent were registered 
both by the shelter and household operation 
indexes. 

The clothing index advanced from 110.5 
to 111.4 as November prices for women’s 
fur coats and boys’ parkas were up from 
prices prevailing at the end of last season 
as well as above the level of a year ago. 
Footwear recorded further price increases, 
particularly children’s shoes, which were up 
4.6 per cent. A number of men’s furnishings 
rose slightly. 

The rise in the other commodities and 
services index from 135.5 to 136.9 was due 
largely to initial prices of 1960 passenger 
cars, which were 4 per cent above the 1959 
model prices of a year ago and 13 per cent 
higher than model year-end prices of Octo- 
ber 1959. Higher prices were also in 
evidence for theatre admissions, pharma- 
ceuticals, personal care items, men’s hair- 
cuts, and women’s hairdressings. 

The shelter index increased from 142.4 
to 142.6; rents were up 0.1 per cent and 
home-ownership up 0.3 per cent. 

The change in the household operation 
index from 123.4 to 123.5 reflected a num- 
ber of minor price increases for household 
utensils, supplies and fuel. 

The food index declined from 124.2 to 
123.8. Lower prices were reported for 
eggs, grapefruit, canned vegetables, some 
beef and pork cuts, and lamb. Most fresh 
vegetable prices were higher. 

Group indexes for November 1958 were: 
food 123.2, shelter 139.8, clothing 110.4, 
household operation 121.5, and other com- 
modities and services 133.1. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1959 

Eight of the ten regional consumer price 
indexes (1949=100) advanced between Sep- 
tember and October*. Increases ranged 
from 0.3 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina to 
1.0 per cent in Vancouver. The Montreal 
index remained unchanged and the index 
for St. John’s declined 0.3 per cent. 

In eight of the ten regional cities, in- 
creases in the food component were largely 
responsible for advances at the total level. 
Egg prices rose significantly and seasonal 
increases were recorded for fresh tomatoes 
and lettuce. Milk prices rose in Toronto 
and Ottawa. 

Clothing prices rose in seven of the ten 
cities, largely owing to the new season’s 
lines. Price increases were particularly 
apparent in women’s wear and children’s 
wear. The household operation index in- 
creased in five cities, declined in St. John’s 
and Halifax and remained unchanged in 
Montreal, Saskatoon-Regina and Edmonton- 
Calgary. Slight increases occurred in coal 
prices in Montreal and Winnipeg and wood 
prices rose in Vancouver. Prices of house- 
hold items such as light bulbs and soap 
flakes were generally higher. Increases in 
seven cities were recorded for the other 
commodities and services component; in- 
dexes remained unchanged in Montreal and 
Ottawa and declined in Edmonton-Calgary. 
Doctors’ and dentists’ fees rose slightly in 
some centres. The shelter index remained 
unchanged in two cities, advanced slightly 
in four and declined in the remaining four 
Centres. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Vancouver +1.3 to 129.6; 
Winnipeg +1.1 to 125.0; Ottawa +1.0 to 
128.6; Toronto +0.9 to 130.3; Halifax 
+0.7 to 127.0; Saint John +0.7 to 129.0; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.5 to 124.5; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.4 to 124.6; St. John’s 
—0.4 to 114.5+. Montreal remained un- 
changed at 127.8. 


Wholesale Price Index, October 1959 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased lower by 0.3 per 
cent in October to 230.1 from 230.9 in 
September but was 1.3 per cent above last 
year’s October index of 227.2. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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The decline between September and Oc- U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1959 
tober conforms with the pattern of the The United States consumer price index 
last 10 years, although it is smaller than ({947-49—100) rose to another record in 
average. Indexes were lower for four of mid-October, the sixth in seven months. A 
the major groups, higher for three, and drop of 0.3 per cent in the food index was 
unchanged in one. more than offset by price rises in every other 
major group, with the result that the total 


index climbed 0.2 per cent to 125.5. Since 
creased 2.4 per cent to 252.4 from 258.6, Weak Gnouiiues lisa mien Groa latanl 


textile products group index declined 0.3 except August, when it declined 0.1 per 

per cent to 227.7 from 228.3, and the index cent, and each rise equalled or surpassed 

for non-metallic minerals eased to 185.7 previous record highs. 

from 185.8, and for wood products to 304.4 es 

frames 04 4: U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1959 
The vegetable products index rose 0.4 per The United Kingdom index of retail prices 


cent to 198.6 from 197.7, non-ferrous metals (Jan. 17, 1956=100) dropped 0.6 per cent 

edged up to 173.5 from 173.3, and chemical between mid-August and mid-September AS 

108.7, its lowest point since September 

products to 187.9 from 1o7eT- 1958. Except in June, when it rose 0.2 per 

The iron products group index at 255.9 cent, and in July, when it rose 0.3 per 

was unchanged for the third consecutive cent, the index has declined steadily since 
month. the first of the year. 


The animal products group index de- 





The number of establishments in the Canadian clothing industries rose 1 per cent 
fo. 2.550) 11957 «from! 2,525’ in 1956; employees’ 1.5 per cent to’91,114 from 87,799; 
and their salaries and wages 5.2 per cent to $218,959,000 from $208,216,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

Fuel and electricity costs increased 4.7 per cent to $3,369,000 from $3,218,000, and 
value added by manufacture 4.6 per cent to $352,614,000 from $337,266,000. Material 
costs were virtually unchanged from the preceding year at $398,406,000 compared with 
$399,249,000. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 


in which it was listed in the LaBour 
GAZETTE. List No. 134 
Accidents 


1. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Injury Rates in Sawmills 
and Planing Mills. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 33. 

2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Injury Rates in the 
Manufacture of Cooperage. Washington, 
GPO BLO ee pre2 te 


Based on information supplied by 137 com- 
panies employing more than 4,500,000 work- 
men. 


Annual Reports 


3. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Annual Report, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 19. 

4. CANADA CoUNCIL. Second Annual 


Report to March 31, 1959. Ottawa, 1959. 
Pps: 

5. GREAT BRITAIN. Factory DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories for the Year 1958. London, 
anew 1959. Pp. 95. *See note at end of 
ist. 

6. GREAT BRITAIN. Factory DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories on Industrial Health for 
the Year 1958. London, HMSO, 1959. 
Pp. 61. *See note at end of list. 

7. U.S. ConcRrEss. Joint Economic Com- 
MITTEE. Joint Economic Report, 1959. 
Report...on the January 1959 Economic 
Report of the President with Minority and 
Other Views and the Economic Outlook for 
1959... Washington, GPO, 1959, Pp. 76. 

8. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Eighth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1958. Washington, GPO, 
1950 Ep OA6: 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following eight broadcasts were pub- 
lished by the Federal Department of Labour 
in Ottawa in 1959, 


36 


9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABour. The 
Trial of Joe Crosby—a Dramatized Story 
of Prejudice and Discrimination. Pp. 8. 

10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
“The Two Way Street.” Pp. 9. 

This is a short play describing how labour- 
management relations are improved in a small 
plant by the formation of a labour-management 
committee for joint consultation. 

11. Douse, H. L. The Older Worker—a 
Challenge to Thinking People. Pp. 5. 


The speaker, Secretary of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers, discussed the problem of the older 
worker in Canada and suggested possible causes 
and remedies for the situation. 


12. FRANCIS, JACK PETER. Job Prospects 
for Engineering Graduates. Pp. 4. 

Points out that future employment prospects 
for engineering graduates in Canada are good. 

13. HEES, GEORGE Harris. What the 
St. Lawrence Seaway means to Canada. 
Pp. 4. 

Mr. Hees discussed the economic aspects of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and described the 
ceremonies which took place when the Queen 


and President Eisenhower officially opened the 
Seaway. 


14. LyzE, W. K. The Soldier Apprentice 
Pig Does 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lye is with the Royal 


Canadian Engineers at Army Headquarters in 
Ottawa. He described the Soldier Apprentice 
Plan which is designed for young men of 16 
years of age with Grade 8 education or better. 

15. MacCuisy, Roy H. Apprenticeship— 
and You. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is Assistant Director of the 
Vocational Training Branch of the Department 
of Labour in Ottawa. He spoke about program 
for apprentices which exists in Canada today. 

16. TRUDEAU, WILFRED J. Do You want 


to work for the Government? Pp. 5. 


The speaker is the Chief Information Officer 
of the Civil Service Commission. He gives a 
general idea of the type of jobs available for 
high school or university graduates in the civil 
service. 


Congresses and Conventions 


17. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 
Official Proceedings of the 62nd Annual 
Convention, Seattle, Wash., June 15-18, 
1959; Newark, N35 °19595 Pp. 387: 

18. BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTER- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 
PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE BOARD OF ON- 
TARIO. Minutes of Proceedings of Forty- 
Third Convention ...held at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., February 21 and 22, 1959. Hamilton, 
[9597 Pose44) 

19. COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMER- 
1cA. Daily Proceedings and Reports, 21st 
Annual Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
22 to 26, 1959. Washington, 1959. 1 
volume (various pagings). 


20. CONFERENCE ON LABOR RELATIONS IN 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, 1958. Proceedings of a Conference 
on Labour Relations in Public Employment 
presented by the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Berkeley and 
University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Northern Area, in Co-operation with 
State or Local Organizations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees, 
and others. Berkeley, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 1958. 
Pp. 40. 


Consists of two papers: The Rights and 
Privileges of Public Employees to bargain 
Collectively, by Irving Bernstein; and, Wages 
and Fringe Benefits for Public Employees, by 
Helen Nelson. 

21. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH AS- 


SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, December 28-29, 
1958. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. 
Madison, 1959. Pp. 310. 


Some of the topics discussed were: the prob- 
lems posed by automation, changes in unem- 
ployment insurance, wage-price issues, control 
of internal union affairs, research in industrial 
relations and human relations, and education 
in industrial and human relations. 

22. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOV- 


ERNMENT LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws 
and Their Administration; Proceedings of the 
Forty-First Convention ...held in Augusta, 
Georgia, August 24-28, 1958. Washington, 
GPO 19S 823 p. 432. 

23. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
WoMEN. Report of the Thirty-Fifth Na- 
tional Conference of Labour Women held 
at Gt. Yarmouth on May 13, 14 and 15, 
1958. London, The Labour Party, 1958. 
Pp. 46. 

24. SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
NortH AMERICA. Proceedings, Ninth Bien- 
nial Convention, Montreal, May 25, through 
May 29, 1959. Chicago, 1959. Pp. 146. 

25. MANITOBA FARMERS’ UNION. Eighth 
Annual Convention, Winnipeg, December 1, 


2, 3, 1958. Program. Winnipeg, 1958. 
PD ag.0. 
Industrial Relations 

26. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATION. Catalog of Current Industrial 
Relations Research. January 1959. Madison, 


19593) Pp: 54. 
There are 6 sections: Labor-Management 
Relations. Labor Movements and Organization. 


The Labor Market. Labor Law and Legislation. 
Social Insurance and Welfare. Personnel and 
Human Relations. 

27. LESIEUR, FREDERICK G., ed. The 
Scanlon Plan: a Frontier in Labor-Manage- 
ment Co-operation. Cambridge, Technology 
Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology,.195827Ppe-173; 

The Scanlon Plan is a joint union-manage- 


ment productivity plan providing for a bonus 
for workers for tangible savings in labor costs. 
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The bonus is shared by all workers in the plant. 
This book consists of articles about the plan 
and talks given at the 1957 Conference for 
Management and Unions (Scanlon Plan Con- 
ference) sponsored by the Industrial Relations 
Section of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


28. WIEDEMANN, CHARLES. Labor-Man- 
agement Relations. New York, Reinhold, 
1959%,°Pp. 142. 


Some of the topics discussed are the union 
contract, union security, management rights, 
wage incentives, management rights, seniority, 
the strike threat, grievance procedures, arbitra- 
tion, and administering the union contract. 


International Labour Organization 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
42ND, GENEVA, 1958. DELEGATION FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN. Report by the Delegates 
of HM Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, HMSO, 1958. Pp. 63. *See note 
at end of list. 

30. TieToN, JOHN Bruce. Participation 
of the United States in the International 
Labor Organization. Champaign, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, 1959. Pp. 150. 


The author deals primarily with four points: 
the formation of the ILO, the entry of the 
United States into the ILO in 1934, the Declar- 
ation of Philadelphia made at the 1944 Inter- 
national Labour Conference, and the recent 
opposition to the ILO from the employer 
group. 


Prices 


31. CLAGUE, Ewan. Prices, Wages and 
Productivity. Address before the Labor 
Relations and Arbitration Conference, Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, Cal., 
May 25, 1959. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Maborsstatistics; 1959s epee 2! 

32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
The Consumer Price Index, a Short Descrip- 
tion. Jan. 1959. Washington, 1959. Pp. 11. 


Public Welfare 


33. GREAT BRITAIN. WORKING PARTY ON 
SOCIAL WORKERS IN THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 
HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. Report. 
London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 375. *See note 
at end of list. 

At head of title: Ministry of Health. Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland. 

34. ONTARIO WELFARE COUNCIL. COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WELFARE PoLicy. Econ- 
omic Needs and Resources of Older People 
in Ontario; Report. Toronto, 1959. Pp. 50. 


Wages and Hours 

35. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Wage and Salary Rate Survey—Alberta, 
1 May 1958. Range of Wages, Weighted 
Averages and Medians, Alberta and Four 
Major Cities. Edmonton, 1958. 1 volume 
(unpaged). 


Lined) 


36. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Re- 
view of Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, 
1945-1958. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
PD,e5 3: 

37. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Escalator Clauses from Selected Collective 
Bargaining Agreements. Washington, 1959. 
Pp. 16. 


Miscellaneous 

38. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Uni- 
versity Student Expenditure and Income in 
Canada, 1956-57. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1959. Pp. 96. 

39. CARL, KENNETH E. Training for 
Employment; a Report on the Expansion of 
Vocational Training for Adults in Pennsyl- 
vania, prepared for the Dept. of Public 
Instruction, the Dept. of Labor and Indus- 
try and the Dept. of Commerce by Ken- 
neth E. ‘Carl? Harrisbure, Pas, 1959. Pp.. 60: 

40. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. On- 
tario Grade 13 Students: their Aptitude, 
Achievement, and Immediate Destination. 
Toronto, Dept. of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, University 
Ol) VOrontowo Sat pao). 


41. LEISERSON, WILLIAM Morris. Amer- 
ican Trade Union Democracy. With a fore- 
word by Sumner H. Slichter. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 354. 

During his lifetime the author served as first 
chairman of the National Mediation Board 
and of the Railway Labor Panel during the 
Second World War and he was also a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board for 
four years. In this book the author discusses 
union government, union democracy, union 
constitutions, union conventions, union leader- 
ship, the judicial process within the unions, 
local, district and regional union governments, 
and, the AFL-CIO. 

42. LING, THOMAS MorRTIMER, ed. Re- 
habilitation after Illness and Accident. 
Edited by Thomas M. Ling and C. J. S. 
O’Malley. London, Bailliere, Tindall and 
COxs8 Lo Sb pemle: 

43. MCGINLEY, EUGENE. The Lumber 
Industry in the Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council, 1959. 
Pp. 24. 

Contains statistical analysis of the lumber 
industry, consisting of woods operations and 
sawmilling, within the regional economy of 
the four Atlantic provinces. 





* British government documents are obtain- 
able from United Kingdom Information Service 
offices in Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, and Quebec. 





Labour Conditions (Continued from page 1333) 


of standby electric power plant & related work, Airport. 


Fort William & Kenora Ont: 


Winnipeg Man: Regina & Saskatoon Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Co Ltd, installation of 
heating & ventilating systems for powerhouses. Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co 
Ltd, additional development of Airport; Maple Leaf Construction, reconstruction of 
parking area, International Airport. Calgary Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, installation 
of MI taxiway lighting power facilities, Airport. Edmonton Alta: Tallman Terminal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of water supply mains & sewage disposal lines, International 
Airport. Ashcroft B C: C H Bergstrom, construction of dwelling. Crescent Valley B C: 
Columbia Builders, construction of dwelling. Quesnel B C: Peebles Construction, con- 
struction of dwelling. Smith River B C: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection 
of prefabricated metal storage bldg & related work; also construction of basements under 
two bungalows & related work. Frobisher Bay N W T: Carter Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of temporary married quarters. Hay River N W T: Yukon Construction Co 
Ltd, extending utility rooms in dwellings T6 & T7 & stabilizing dwellings T4 & TS. 
Teslin Y T:; Whitehorse Electric Co Ltd, construction of power distribution line & related 
work. 





New Year's Message (Continued from page 1255) 


result that the number of disputes 


at the federal level to bring about 
involving lost time was fewer and the 


solutions to our problems in the labour 


length of time they lasted was shorter 
in 1959 than in the year before. 

It is my hope that the inevitable 
problems of the coming year will be 
met, as they arise, with the same 
degree of restraint and good will. 

As Minister of Labour, I assure you 
that I shall do everything possible 
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field. The outlook for the coming 
year gives us every reason for con- 
fidence, and with the co-operation of 
workers, employers and governments, 
1960 should be a happy and pros- 
perous year for Canadians. 

My very best wishes to you all for 
the coming year. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 19, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















PB Man. 
—— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes Skt CO REO BOO DER RRC Or erica 6,291 122 446 1,763 2,292 1,104 564 
PN STACUILUL AM ire mon irisits sas sge.c ees aH 758 be 63 165 191 309 26 
NonoAtericul tural eerste 5epae 118 383 1,598 2,101 795 538 

Males.. Be cab bi MES 0 ae ee een 4,718 102 342 1,329 1,685 830 430 
PNGPACUI OUT ANS etter yess 2 ie dei rs ns 697 z 58 156 176 279 24 
INon=Aenicultural ssn rneeikiee setter: 4,021 98 284 iL 7 1, 509 551 406 

1S aa sll les | oa cep ORO DOO TO Ot re C OC Tae Le 20 104 434 607 274 134 
INpaaouliaiiel oahe.congacpeceaonaeoGoene 61 iy bs ae 15 30 Z 
Nicaea ane oo ocoocodooanbooDon fos2, 20 99 425 592 244 132 

BAI Nvore gee srecrede eee farce MN ater PP viea shiv ley oil ators at 6,291 122 446 T7633: 2,292 1,104 564 
HA LOM E@RTS scammers wets cS ake esis - 595 16 48 208 185 100 38 
oA: VCATS waitaet sce st florcr ais) nic reraje nitheges 787 20 56 251 260 134 66 
2 AASV CALS: crtciiielerato de hares sincoloreucovauere 2,909 57 188 811 1,085 500 268 
AD—O4 VY. CALS eo eo cye este coe 6 or85) 8 Gave 65% 1,769 28 133 442 674 321 171 
GCORYCATS AN GuOWeLr aaeeecls sem seine 212 231 * 21 51 88 49 21 

Persons with Jobs 

INURE ACODINE, cna Ae oo foncmoU ee omiao oe 6,078 109 421 1,691 2,225 1,091 541 
Vises ies OPER terion rettiees rs costes 4,542 90 320 1,270 1,680 820 412 
I MeVaaSN Ie feats Go da Grohe CMa mT EeIe eee 1,536 19 101 421 595 PHA 129 
(Man lb ened aoe he doenmaacsne 750 ig 62 162 188 308 26 
None Ae riculture leaner rere ee 5,328 105 359 i529 2,037 783 515 

1a MWh laalesbcebcae ope no more cn Coren 4,911 95 334 1,395 1, 888 739 460 
Mialest tac a. ottocosee - doe), ARES 3,529 78 246 L013 1,339 512 341 
dS eeeas ce sn og WA oo Aer Ae cee 1,382 17 88 382 549 227 119 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
g SYoelalrictad Cocbesea Gh amED c Oo 0 o SO ORGIES BOO oes 213 13(2) 25 72 67 13 23 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BOGE SONOS esate eke ek wate tine eiohen ete 5,318 148 455 1,516 1,792 888 519 
Mialesi.s see eee retain ante 1,072 40 100 290 334 186 122 
LO TINELOS sterner Petetaete cia ce ciel etetsia sere 4,246 108 855 1, 226 1,458 702 397 


hh 
* Less than 10,000. 
(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized 
in any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








4— § months 
7—12 months 
13—18 months 


19—and over 


Worked 


Week Ended 
September 19, 1959 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (!) 
237 227 
213 204 
83 — 
71 — 
28 a 
eo — 
* sath 
x ed 
24 23 
* * 
18 Ney 











Week Ended Week Ended 
August 22, 1959 September 20, 1958 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 

Work (1) Work (1) 

257 242 294 283 

239 226 al 262 

85 — 81 — 

81 —- 94 —- 

32 — 43 _ 

Pa — 38 

* vat * as 

10 — x — 

18 16 3) 21 

* * * * 

12 11 16 14 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 


National Accounts. 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Quarterly Totals! 




















| 








Be) (0 (€)16),6 ele; simslualiend) ee! 6) bee) rei esl elsiis) els lel @ jeibiilis: (elidia lain (a-(6))||'au eas) Tale: sila iiieiif\ silat miierelel sts, 


Monthly Totals 
Trans- 
co a ni dee teae rs : 
Month . anu- torage vonstruc-| Public 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities 
Communi- 
cations? 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 We Silt 310 869 204 
1955—Total....} 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 
1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 Al 1,210 239 
1957—Total....| 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1, 664 PTO 1, 336 285 
1958—Sept..... 43.9 403.5 142.9 
Octane 42.5 398, 8 142.3 
INOvaRee 42.3 400.9 141.7 82.8 BB ler 72.3 
Deck ae 42.0 393.2 139.0 
1959—Jan....... 44.8 400.9 146.1 
Bebe aaeee 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.9 292.3 dale 
Marsa oe 44.7 405.3 137.0 
ADI eee 44.9 409.2 140.2 
May ae 45.1 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 18.8 
June...... 46.5 429.2 150.7 
July.. 47.2 419.0 152.9 
August* 46.5 422.5 15206 62.4 430.9 78.6 
Sept.f....] 47.0 433.1 151.8 


Finance 
Services SoeP a 
Trade Couns Tobede 
overn- 
ment) Income 
1,794 3,010 494 
1,870 Bi itil 538 
2,069 3,546 617 
2,263 3,954 673 
2,356 4,334 717 
616.8 Dle2eed 184.4 
603.0 1,159.9 185.7 
626.0 1. 220.5 191.7 
637.0 MePala) 195.2 





Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


Totals 


12,452 
13, 223 
14, 890 
15,996 
16, 434 


1,552.2 


} Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 
3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 


of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at August, 1959 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,847,050. Tables C-4 
(every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables 
C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas 
C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-i—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 












































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) ; Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
Year and Month Woe: Week 
Employ- | \Rereate| Av Wee’y| Wagesand|| Employ- |Aaereaate|‘Wv.Weekly wes and 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

Averages 

eR OS biennale 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 

LOD Des GR ae tn ene 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 

IL Ghee He aie Kae aioe Ak ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 15ST 66.71 

LOD rene Metta ket ied.s 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 

LOSS ieee her as ae kee 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 TGos0 72.67 
1958 

EXUSUS ime EP e Lee oes. 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 Nits) 184.9 164.7 72.40 

Neptenibety se.ar.- seen: 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 (CBIR 

cto per ate ae hacen 120.1 199.5 165.6 THe} 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 

INovemlberss: scene once 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 

Meceniperwsi hee csene cers 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 

Uwe veNie! . e oa ee aie ee Say 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 

PSUS Vem colatitee ecco 113.0 193.1 170.2 UR! 10725 186.2 ied) 75.59 

(Mia tCla waren cnc. k es be « lie 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 18.22 

PACD cl Beate civs.oe tedt e arsis 115.7 198.0 L055 (3.26, 109.5 189.9 AT 2 75.69 

Ng. Bee ke bia, Ge ae ae 119.6 206.3 eles 73.82 AIS 7 195.2 Wate 76.20 

AR at si Pin es CUR te 128.5 212.8 1713.6 (8. 01 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 

ys aera ee, Wren Meter 123.1 212.4 Aileen 13.20 De, 194.6 171.8 75.56 

ANIGUSUPremeencn. wee cet ee: 124.2 Biltoeo 171.0 73.46 113.4 196.2 171.4 15.387 














1 Ineludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 


Trcunicat Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 
to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period 
in a month were labelled ‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the 
last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly 
expressed in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Galanies Gn Dolla 








Area SE — I 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland aeceve vcrctes trie skavarcvevonomtoe erent tasee evetets 143.4 143.9 138.1 63.43 64.44 61.57 
Prince dwardllslandep eee cere eet: 148.6 146.5 126.3 53.71 52.66 50.14 
INOVALSCOtla nasser eins ranrer sie dele tects eiteryeelsierie eerie: 102.5 101.5 98.3 59.87 60.50 58.18 
INGw Bruns wiG lest eercsrct ps soso lacks aetenetertore te tiske 106.7 106.8 103.1 60.73 61.11 57.88 
Quebec ctr a rate erouehneue zee erooe te eterettcls erence aeskars 123.8 12a 12a 70.41 70.65 67.70 
ODtATIO Es Soe ro ce oe hors atetcie aesirnte See uepeetrere Sere 124.7 123.8 2 76.64 77.02 73.62 
Mignito bai ae acreage aera an eve de te por eich eee rae 118.8 117.9 113.2 71.46 71.08 67.96 
Saskatehe waniswnts skeccctert acta taster enscleksoccrore eran ee tae 141.7 141.4 WS37e2 70.84 70.67 69.55 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 166.6 164.5 161.9 75.26 15.12 73.58 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 112.2 110.2 120.5 79.63 80.07 75.65 
Canada... Seen oe ote eee 124.2 123.1 121.8 73.46 73.76 70.67 
Urban Areas 

St. Johmn's:; se doe died eeseetee on eee ee eee 148.2 144.4 133.9 52.70 53.87 51.46 
DV GHEY. ascii sane tte he se bee RIN oie ete rey entire 91.5 93.3 91.5 72.70 oso 72.76 
1g bit > egemenge ayn AIMEE SO Le PR pe ED On cee ga Tiss. 7 Aline 127 60.13 60.09 57.59 
Moncton. avtasohnn. auc i ee ene ee eee 102.6 102.0 99.4 57.40 58.23 54.67 
Sain two. ee seers cit cere hare ence cee eer 99.5 97.3 93.0 Bia 58.35 53.76 

Chicoutimi-JonGulereaaeeeea testicle trae err 115.3 VE Olle a atereioticc 86.03 HAC, Tere ael sees A 
Quebee.c8 es has ete dake es ce eae Ee eee 115.3 IS} 109.2 62.01 61.47 58.90 
Sherbrooke geek ciios Sore wee ee ee er eirctee: 102.8 98.5 98.4 59.74 58.97 57.55 
OHA wan lee ey becca eteercs telson Pee cree 103.4 103.4 106.1 80.31 78.60 76.30 
‘Three: Rivers ous cone een tat Cok Srs eee 1225 117.6 68.41 67.54 64.76 
Drummond illen mercer aie Bere icenes cas 78.1 76.8 73.7 60.30 59.20 59.29 
Montreal (202% ocean nae nee eee 2550 124.2 123.2 72.36 72.46 69.27 
Ottawa= lull Sai ke ee ele Seale aoe Gee 127.8 126.7 124.8 68.74 68.65 65.33 
Kuinsston ee Se ttec As steele Cee is eens Be 113.5 115.0 69.80 70.36 Ote2 
Peterborough ask on cectteoree soe aa eee ee 103.7 103.6 98.2 81.21 82.35 77.45 
Opbiaw aren cies ha ceisler eran eer eee ee 136.7 176.8 137.9 84,25 84.96 81.27 
"TOrOntO ee set ection Ores oc One meee 133.0 Nee 132.4 77.14 Uleo2 74.61 
Hamniiltoneuiseaccee Gann Got Cae eee 114.7 114.5 98.6 82.48 82.76 75.57 
St: Catharines is5 ane. ooo ec Geoe aae ee eee 114.5 106.3 eng 82.37 83.72 79.01 
INigiparaullalls trates tac A once ocmucnatic pmeier aac ree eaoee 112.9 108.0 116.4 73.76 74.79 71.54 
Brantiord sos ene ees eee eee ee ee 92.0 94.3 85.5 69.29 70.36 65.50 
Guelph tases ee ee Ee 128.8 126.0 AOS 68.12 69.26 67.01 
Galt ink aes sree ee ae eee Se en. ae ee 117.2 116.5 112.0 65.82 66.66 63.19 
Kitchener soe Saeed axons eee cb Oe 126.8 WR 15.2 70.47 70.43 66.40 
Dud DU Vit eaiyeon acti tae cos deere eon Lan ee tee eee 142.6 142.0 133.4 86.12 $6.21 76.25 
SIPING ye sericieecetaecnGeion ao ee Oe EEE 97.2 96.2 90.7 64.00 66.39 63.32 
TOM OMe ave cescar eee orale ais Feat Teta agi ERI eee 124.7 124.7 118.2 69.94 69.82 66.90 
Sarnia entrants SORE ce Tara ered tas hice eNO ee 129.1 127.9 130.1 92.91 94.13 94.70 
Windsor er et nee ee eee ere ee 74.6 78.9 67.2 83.28 83.88 77.48 
SaultistesiMarie: 7 ..vadn eg: balers on eee oshro eee 156.5 15550 149.6 92.89 91.81 89.23 
ISM Allbtyor—=d el rawAla seen Gounod Iuocoahaaucesbucdss 119.8 122.0 120.2 74,37 76.01 72.78 
Wind pee ee etn cae cae ei ac ee ee ee 115.0 113.9 110.0 67.84 68.03 64.72 
IRGg ines Maths Avon atiar eee ci eed nnes See ae 143.7 142.2 127.6 66.84 67.61 65.04 
Baska Loom hecre:e caren eisee eo ole eae irc cher te. Gene ee 146.1 143.3 139.9 67.23 66.75 65.36 
MDC hauoyeutoyeanne muni MAN Sy dos Geiee Srie Me ab cle 198.2 195.5 188.4 70.98 aad 69.44 
(Cal pares 8 cto eeed oe ays on Cree: Glee neces neers ite) 177.1 163.0 71.14 70255 69.25 
MARCOUV CN steciiscs serait erate ke ORT eae oe ee 11255 110.2 118.3 78.73 79.11 74.54 
AT ATC. 0} wt: yen ae eee ae ieee rt oe, Cnn ee Gap tee OL TNA 109.6 116.0 T1250 72.70 68.44 





TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
sus She ee ee ee ee ee eee oe 2 ea ae, 





Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry ——— |] —_ 

















Aug July Aug. Aug July Aug 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Mining...... eee tetenenen ar esn eect eters tie Nl + Resins ior crer ae wat tions 127.2 127.8 127.1 89.14 99.08 85.93 
(Me teilierainin sheen non ces te robes cere k Sates ofa 144.1 144.7 142.5 Olmos 92.18 87.40 
OUCH aremePsete rc rotctstetey Wee ch tavern ce core wie, at eeerere congeners ie 74.8 75.1 76.3 (2,20 74.28 71.86 
© Chersinie ial se MMe ced otleretts an cee ee eae 208.7 209.6 204.1 97.97 98.17 92.82 
TWH) a ooo attordichtls BAR Te OIE eee ae ee 94.2 94.2 100.2 88.80 91.24 87.48 
CRON ous cactareycitv occ e OO Ge eT CR ane ee 50.3 50.3 54.9 67.73 72.31 69.61 
Oilvandunsa Lunalscasemar waa eee. secs on eet 267.0 266.7 iene: 104.41 105.28 101.26 
Nona eta lees Merry cM Sas ok ole cc fleeces ute cahoeacr ets 148.8 151.6 137.8 79.32 78.83 75.82 
Manulacturin d Spr wean «56 is has teen toma 113.4 112.2 111.5 15.37 73.56 72.40 
Dina blerooods seem ane oa ce. bch caw cues 114.1 115.0 113.0 81.59 81.56 78.05 
INon-dura ble woods tennis. seh ots ence oe dance 112.8 109.8 110.2 70.03 70.23 67.44 
Hoodtandebevers gestern cries Wesivclteeiosrts eters 132.9 124.1 127.3 65.70 66.94 62.17 
IMIGA TI PLOCUCUSMSRR ee iotrse.c atte esis cm sok wler aeiceisere 146.3 146.2 137.5 76.85 76.95 71.95 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 216.6 135.8 191.0 52.73 yay 45.78 
Crdiiny anvil ROCIO aoe oo odagoucouabe abocacguane 105.8 106.1 105.1 74.85 73.96 Cilial 
IBIisciitean dlerAckerseemenns seri een einen 92.8 92.0 95.3 56.73 56.19 54.64 
Distivledtandem=alt Wquorss sees. asec ce ce clone 116.9 108.8 97.6 89.04 91.08 85.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................-.. S3e2 83.4 90.5 75.06 77.63 (ileos 
Rubbermproductsepmamsees sce weer cns fac de-aceebyel. 107.9 108.2 99.3 78.69 78.13 75.69 
Ga TOempROGUChsaem ate ke cere okt sleesene lamar 90.1 89.5 88.4 51.34 49.87 50.55 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 96.3 95.8 94.0 49.33 47.58 47.91 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 79.4 78.8 77.8 60.63 59.59 58.48 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 12.3 72.6 MOD 56.31 54.20 54.00 
Wioollenteoodsmerrer att) ae cote tn eek acer as 64.1 60.5 60.3 58.18 57.50 56.33 
Synpheticnbexvillestand eilicwem.: sees. eee eaten ce 82.6 81.9 80.2 67.50 66.50 65.08 
Glorhinoa (textile mneamun seme eteee mei keieeee. 93.8 90.8 93.4 47.85 46.58 47.21 
IMenistcloGhin osprey arta auniecin crarecletegterietn ocvec:: 94,1 92.5 95.2 47.18 45.72 45.89 
Womrenysiclothningrermncrn oct cce cr se cinco ee ss 99.3 92.6 100.0 50.39 48.33 49.58 
Ear Gre © OL Sey Meee eS Mi cyshc cots Prekaitial sha. Sem aye: Soodte save 79.4 77.4 ilo 45.71 45.44 46.36 
VVOOC DRO CUGUS Mace Dials odin neha. seal eiomtvgesxat ng Bs 94.9 94.4 100.0 63.08 62.43 63.63 
Sey Ging! liane salle, Cog ao oo uebodeSe unos eo" enon 87.5 87.6 113i8 63.11 62.97 65.24 
JEMGRA TTD AUINS), Sab tbc oud tele On DIC eer ane me ote I6ss 114.0 USL aL 64.89 62.99 62.62 
Oyrleere Tyraorel HOGHOIE ss o.5 dp oouoccusacemesnsoneue 89.5 89.4 90.1 58.50 58.63 5OTD2 
Pape DLOGUCLSMA TEP nee ocl ome ons ecco. se phuerae 128.4 127.0 125 47 88.36 88.52 85.04 
IPAnilovennye! joxajayere Taawl ES Oe Ses 4 come ooo dee aooeee 130.2 129.2 125.8 94.53 94.43 91.07 
Other panemproductsaemen le nesscstaee oe aes 123.8 121.6 125.3 TST 72.68 70.10 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 121/53 121.1 117.9 82.29 82.57 78.60 
ironvandkstecliprod uctseeens demersal ohare a + «se Lise 1 112.6 99.0 86.94 86.89 82.02 
Agricultural amp lementsea45 eases + selec sels es - 81.5 83.4 60.0 87.15 89.12 83.52 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 171.8 171.9 164.8 87.55 86.53 84.40 
Elainclwcme van GavOOlSreeraete cic. cesicreteierssitreme ca < 101.4 99.7 86.0 Mege 78.26 74.69 
Heating and cooking appliances................. AeIteSS 108.8 104.3 74.46 74.14 73.49 
POMNCAS TIN Tae Ree tale: tein ataleveusierscekesriat, fs;orte 103.0 100.1 91.7 82.13 83.53 77.46 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ 120.5 119.0 113.2 83.96 84.14 78.35 
EE TeLaan ay ate ONAN CLE SUCE lemtyeiaysleteioinic loin <tr icicle si =i-veveninl 124.1 123.6 87.2 99.57 98.64 93.47 
Sheetenetaltproductseeeie tects a site cloitas ose 117.2 114.3 105.4 88.01 88.30 83.54 
WineranGlawaresproOlu CUSmywelsiteae ast a1 ls syeleisley sali 2 118.8 118.3 110.9 88.45 86.63 84.86 
sUrAnSspORuaplOnve GUlpiMeM bracers sie cles iste cisrelaicletaee > 104.2 110.9 112.0 85.38 85.38 81.65 
ATT CrALt an CEDAT US Man meiacte al oe stiles cleten © selene 257.9 256.9 368.6 89.34 89.92 87.93 
MOtormeyelaiclesacee me etiane co. aioe ce dole sh ciste oreyereis 18.5 104.5 oe 97.48 94.92 88.11 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 99.3 95.0 91.0 82.07 82.50 80.06 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 68.6 lena 70.1 78.81 78.62 71 20 
Shipbuildinerand repairing. see se ecto -tei< tei. <- BH (3) 131.1 118.9 79.38 78.02 17.74 
INonu-ferrousmmetaliproductsems.sisoascs te. ie ee 130.2 128.4 127.0 85.59 86.01 82.30 
ALUMINUM DLOCUCES eset acters actertre eee ia aa 145.3 141.2 134.3 81.07 82.61 81.03 
Brassian CeCOpPel DUOGMGUS ae estan itels eer -bers at Peal ih 104.7 80.66 80.19 79.09 
uaavelh nuayer fyavel rehab. 44 oo epouotada EhosonnaeAD ae 146.5 145.8 150.9 94.10 94.47 87.52 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 138.2 UG fe) 135.2 81.13 81.38 78.29 
iHesnayelectricalimachinery sv... 6s. a+- a 112.3 111.0 122.0 88.25 89.59 84.92 
Telecommunication equipment.................. ie 210.6 218.9 77.29 78.00 75.96 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-+ 151.5 151.8 142.8 Ma's8} 78.87 77.70 
(CHER? JORG VCHT es mio, Cicada o REDIO Caen oa eee ot 56 fr 105.9 107.7 110.5 73.73 72.87 70.31 
Gilasstandlclassiproducts. .. cae - «lesser oe - aeiee 151.9 154.2 138.1 13.00 73.70 73.03 
Products of petroleum and coal..................-- 140.2 141.6 141.7 110.01 110.34 105.05 
C@hemcal productss.s.eeees 2. a 5 ea fe See ee ee 13253 131.4 132.5 86.81 86.61 83.15 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 120.0 118.8 120.0 76.75 76.51 75.07 
Acids wal kalistan Gisalbs opacities cscs erreteverets << 148.1 148.3 148.6 97.36 96.99 92.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 129.9 126.8 12302 67.14 67.31 64.61 
Constructions ee eects ores vais ete alors erect 154.1 150.7 148.8 78.04 78.47 76.13 
Building and general engineering................+.. 148.5 146.1 147.2 84.88 84.99 82.86 
Highways, bridges and streets................005- 163.1 158.2 151.5 67.99 68.75 65.63 
Electric and motor transportation..........-....-- 132.3 131.1 126.4 78.24 78.50 75.83 
SONVICE Hye i te eteta sles aero ake o cieletetonels overs oreveners 147.4 147.2 eae * a ones - 
otelstan daresta ict merit easier ierer crore tetelrcr 140.3 140.1 35. : 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 114.0 114.0 115.8 44.26 44.05 42.96 
Industrial composite. ............22222--+-eeeee eee 124.2 123.1 121.8 73.46 73.76 70.67 


TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 





Mining 2). Pee chereas se eben tr 
Metalimining 2.055 5.02 becat seis ete terete mitre ae 
Gold oN aa ace ace thee aoe Ben cha ciiaicctersn tere: 


Oillandinatiralisas: ay veee eects 
INor=metall Wee eectoteectecicria sie treet ctereets 
Manufacturinte. cs. rie eee ee 
Durable: coodste.c accom nm eae eae. 
Non-durable'2oods... snses as a nnieceis ees lees 
Hood:and beveragesica ose ccc: oe eeeeelen comes 
Ment productdisac so. t eeec mee eee awe 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 


Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distileddiquoers. 3. ter eee ee eee ee 
Maltiligiorsi: oacne ete ce Cee eee tee 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 
Uber PLOGUCtS! ani. cere ete nate eve eters sis erate 
heather products. ie. -eocters ais oe etter eaten: 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leatheriproductsiea. eee eee 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollenvroods pcre nt re oer one 
Syntheticetextiles andipilkes) sacees) eee 
Clothing" (Gaxtile anddunr)isee.2 sce eeeee 
Menis clothing iy eer ber ce ee ee 
Women's:clothings. pas acck ec eine ceeeee 
Ita wOOUSOMEN . Hmevitane truschak bovine coats Meee 
“Wood pro ductss zante eon < Otten ee 
Em esool jo eMsbnvereabdlic A Gap oabeorasabooeen: 
VOriItune a nas. Shae eis cee deere 
Otheriwoodsproductss-s6.2.)... see ote 
Paper products ss cee steer eee cnn 
Pulpiandipaper millseese.- cee eee eee 
Otheripaper productsansts.--e eee ee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 
*Ironsandiateelipro cucts aes. aceite ices 
Agricultural implements..................-- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
lardware and toolsts- eerie see ieee bar 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
TroOnieasbingsuea.ct ect eee cee 
Machineryandustrialts ence eee ae ineee 
Primary: ironan dis teelesaeien Meniniatere 
Sheet metaliproducts:.0...-cteseeeci say oes 
“Transportation equipments......05 sseeen «cece 
Arrcrattjandiparts eee ete ee 
Motorivelicless <2. eeee @. tec nace sce 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 
ANiirbaovusttiaav J HHOSIOUS), 4 cou ncdacntacenaeedcack 
Brass and copper products.................. 
Simeltingvandire fining en ene rae mer canes 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
ANCES His ahastoe stake erie Pee ee 


Miscellaneous electrical products............ 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 
Clay -products;cn eee ee Leena ne 
Glass and glass products................... 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 
Chemicaliproducts#aer ne eee ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . . 
Acids, alkalis and salts..................... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 
Construction’ hee ee ee 
Building and general engineering.............. 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 
Electric and motor transportation............ 
SORVic@zc.\2. Rear. Soe conyers Sat Ge ee ee 


























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Aug. , July , Aug. | Aug. ,; July , Aug. | Aug. } July 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 
no. no no. $ $ $ $ 
40.8} 44.6] 40.9 | 2.04] 2.03 | 4.96 | 83.05 | 84.44 
40.8 41.5 40.8 2 lie Pe dee 2.04 | 87.02 | 87.95 
41.1 42.8 42.3 1.63 Leon 1.59 | 66.87 | 68.99 
AQES | 4a On ene sec olen sodalme gece OAS (lm Odie 
Be) We AO) Ih BENS I] Gl 1,91 1786 | 74230) 78e2 
38.2 40.3 38.8 eZ 1.75 Teta Goeor ean Gb: 
40.2 41.8 41.5 ara 2.18 2.15 | 88.83 | 91.28 
43.0 43.1 43.1 1.79 1.79 Woe leuieOo) ed naOG 
41.0 40.8 40.6 1.70 1.71 1.64 | 69.66 | $9.90 
A125) Sean SAO salle soo PSG La78i) 76.09 eoeor 
A082) © 4004ae 40D eel Gn einoSs eel OL amos eGUmmoasGg 
41.5 41.4 40.5 1.46 1.49 1.39 | 60.55 | 61.71 
40.7 41,2 40.9 1.81 i AS 1.67 | 7eSbSeliontl 
44.5 40.5 37.8 1.10 1.18 1.08 | 48.87 1947.77 
AQ .1 42.2 42.7 1.67 1.66 1.58 | 70.44 | 70.12 
42.2 49.7 42.7 1.42 ie eal 1.36 | 59.85 | 60.28 
41.6 39.4 41.7 1.90 1.87 1.78 1 78seh l%s.63 
40.1 42.3 39.9 2.2 2.14 1.98 | 85.01 | 90.37 
39.4 40.8 40.8 1.74 1.76 1.65 | 68.54 | 71.90 
41.2 40.6 40.8 1.79 1.80 Wry | Rie 7b 
40.4 39.4 Al, il aalee 1.16 1.14 7.23 | 45.91 
40.4 39.2 41.0 10S 18} 12 1.09 | 45.56 | 438.84 
40.5 39.9 41.4 126 MWe W26-1 51 OS 50260 
42.3 41.2 41.7 1.29 Le) We2b Os. OO (bane 
40,2 38.7 39.6 1.28 Pay ee 51.55 | 49.04 
44.5 43.7 43.4 121 41 Dall ime 53.95 | 52.84 
43.5 42.7 3.4 1.39 1.38 1.33 | 60.380) //59.01 
38.7 Mo) 38.9 et Heal 1.09 | 48.00 | 41.34 
88.2 36.9 38.3 LAs eave 1100) 43225R Rte 60 
38.1 35.6 37.9 1.19 1.18 1.16 | 45.38 | 41.86 
40.5 0) Te 40.9 1302 1.02 1.03 | 41.22 | 40.61 
43.0 42.6 42.0 136 os, 4G aeb8n 7 57.66 
42.8 42.8 41.3 eon 1.36 1754 || 58. 70) | 5827 
43.5 ADee 43.6 1.40 1.38 134 a 60aton lmosee t 
42.7 42.4 42.0 2) 1.26 2 Dal OA AOL moons 
41.5 41.6 41.2 2.00 2.00 1.94 | 83.05 | 83.15 
41,4 41.5 41.2 2.15 2.14 2.08 | 88.88 | 88.71 
41.6 41.6 41.4 1.58 1.60 1350 66.G1 66063 
39.6 39.7 39.4 2.08 2.08 1.98 2.36 2.46 
41.2 41.4 40.6 2.02 AO LOTR Sirois lsonae 
40.6 41.7 40.2 2.04 2.04 ADO i teeta, | Sia ds: 
40.8 40.2 veh 1.98 ing 1.89 | 80.86 | 79.09 
41.8 42.2 41.3 lege eG TAGE || FEIRGla) Hee LOL 
41.2 40.5 42.3 ilgine viz, 1.67 | 71.03 | 69.75 
40.6 41.7 40.3 1.93 1.92 1.84 | 78.34 | 80.07 
41.9 42.1 40.1 1.89 1.89 TSO a so x80) eres 
40.6 40.7 39).2 Deol rar! 2.26 | 96.50 | 95.38 
42.5 42.8 41.6 1.99 1.99 1.93 | 84.87 | 85.20 
39.8 40.2 39.4 1.99 1.99 1.90 | 79.12 | 79.89 
41.0 41.4 40.8 1.98 1.98 1.95 | 81.09 | 81.94 
38.4 40.1 36.7 2.28 2.20 PAO || tsiigaah |P fks WR} 
39.5 40.1 39.8 1.91 1.89 1.86 | 75.60 | 75.86 
39.3 80) 053 38.6 195 1.94 WA || PAGO “Oeil! 
40.2 39.8 40.3 1.938 1.92 Was) |} (ete |) lee 
40.4 40.5 38.8 1.98 1.98 1.94 | 79.78 | 80.31 
41.4 42.6 41.6 wil aes 1.66 | 70.92 | 73.06 
40.5 40.2 40.8 1.86 1.85 SO ea osocm me (nol 
40.1 40.2 37.6 2.20 22k 2.14 | 88.21 | 88.84 
40.4 40.6 40.5 Wend Lats HEV? Wy Aleve paar! 
40.4 40.7 40.0 1.97 201 OIL Oa Ou leroier So 
39.9 40.1 40.3 1.59 1.60 1ab4 7563 09NG4e20 
40.3 41.3 41.4 1.76 1.76 LOR Osi enmeiceso 
49.2 42.1 42.1 2.01 1.98 1.92 | 84.68 | 83.55 
40.3 40.2 40.0 1.68 1.68 1.62 | 67.80 | 67.59 
43.5 43.4 44.3 ee Lees IOS Me Loeconlianoo. 
43.0 42.3 42.6 1.60 1.61 WO OW (ae A! 
41.5 41.6 41.8 1.68 1.68 1.66 | 69.56 | 69.92 
40.7 40.9 41.2 2.42 2.43 2.33 | 98.28 | 99.39 
40.6 40.7 40.4 1.89 1.88 1.82 | 76.80 | 76.56 
40.3 40.5 40.8 1.44 1.43 1.43 | 58.01 | 58.13 
40.4 40.6 39.9 2.18 oil 2.09 | 88.18 | 88.05 
41.6 41.5 41.3 1.41 1.42 1.38 | 58.838 | 58.98 
42.0 42.2 42.6 1.83 1.83 1.76 | 76.99 | 77.18 
41.2 41.4 42.2 2.01 2.00 1.92 | 82.82 | 82.69 
43.4 AS 43.2 1.54 1 M5) 1.48 | 66.94 | 67.60 
44,2 44.4 44.6 1.76 1.76 1.699 77294 | 78.25 
39.5 39.6 39.6 0.98 0.97 0.95 | 38.70 | 38.61 
39.6 39.9 39.7 0.96 0.95 (EY | S¥laThs! || S¥ie 749) 
39.8 39.6 39.9 0.97 0.96 0.96 | 38.51 | 38.19 








*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 
8Baaeaouq*oenawzqo#ea—ea=g aeoeoeooooowoaleqoOouQoOQ~=0q 00cm 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


: Age Average Average |—£-H—-——______________ 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Pot Weak Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955.00. 0... ..c0..0--. 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.8 
Monthly Average 1956.................. 41.0 152 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957.................. 40.4 Ol 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
MonthiveAwerage 1958..-.,.74....cc.+. 0... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

HEIRS BATGTSIA 6 Os codlog oot 6 Ae eee 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 da ba2 127.4 
DEVLCLAD CIE. way part se mano 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 
OGCCOD Ere En ick os aheekl sade 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 
INowvemlbe rarer cto seers. ass 40.9 ily 68. 43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
MD SCOIMDET! great seis eiarate’d cud ais. « 40.7* 1h 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

PUTO «AEN NEI ice: Gites Scerdiet ce Oe 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 
TEKS) ona Wianiay Seek A Oe Gee ee 40.9 ih 7 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 
March Beara Leal esis HET 1a otal Biche, dn de 40.3 se? 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 
Jia ee an Gea te occ OME ae 40.7 1,72 70.01 Ged 125.4 toed 

RIN oG adc DO Aap olde tee Ae Aye 70.90 169.9 125.6 135k 
ANTUNES» dan ROOSSRS OE. eee ee 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
UG ert EON GP ke fais clone 40.8 oil! 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
PAO UST (Cleaver eh eee races suet 41.0 1.70 69.66 166.9 126.4 132.0 











Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Sourcse: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ee | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date nearest: 
INovemlbers IMELObS sonata acceler oa 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144, 520 60, 997 205, 517 
INO Vem bere Ie lODA soni soa eisvounre 13,724 10, 501 24, 225 187, 123 77,003 264, 126 
Inionaadborsie ih, GI ooh uc oooonaenen 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
INowerl berm del O5 Omer ister cre ete 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
INkenkeveMlaie Th, TG 5 conoodescacdus 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86, 581 305, 030 
INowermibers temlOb Sameer cei vise see 7,319 9, 552 16,871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
ecem ber! lite Os Ser pa csc. cievers/sie utes 11,579 9,752 Rieoo ll 329,050 126,341 455,391 
January LOD OM aera tereciste asin 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
Hebrust yam lee 059 epee ecieicises -- 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175, 574 791,362 
March DO Ore arceys Sate rere See 9, 007 10, 816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798, 125 
April MOD Oe es Saas clases: 11,740 13,399 25, 139 611,941 169, 625 781,566 
May LEP OD OME arate secretes als 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June LPO Oar see evereis sisrecoreeiareie 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342, 605 140,615 483, 220 
July TOD ON eoaevete lecvesbace sn oe 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August SMV HOM ae spr ivetemee ia sras ee 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106,965 292,492 
Septem ber ele (059 perms sce aia ienis 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 amelie 96,074 268, 491 
October AAO SOD) cree icts cokers ses 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160, 519 97,261 257,780 
INovember  1N1959 Oi yemcciee «<1 - 11,997 13,018 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 








* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1959(*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





eS ee ee 
Change from 
Industry Male Female Total 


August September 
31, 1959 30, 1958 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............-.++- 1,641 218 1,854 _ 685 | + 359 
Rie Ain oe nop odea somone aoa ab oauonadedaams 20.40 2,094 10 2,604); + 1,022; + £2,164 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 370 52 422) — 86) + 37 
Meta lM \eiminon err riece sartet eee ir erent cre 225 Pl 246 = 52 + 33 
else Oe AN oe che hoe Pee oie chemo yootery ian ee 101 Ny 118 _ 6 _ 6 
When een EY iinutiess  oaoanocococonedoso0nnododar 17 4 21 _ 2 + 5 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................- 13 2 15 Oo}; + 8 
JBie outer proajoanodcddecAbeaoucpbcc oognunde de 14 8 22 _ 26 _ 3 
Mamirfacturime sy cecrice ccc ce cerca eietere iets srelepesetatodere 3,598 3,000 6,973 -_ 559 | + 2,761 
Iyoyorsepryarel IBYEN EPEC oananaooaeoangeons Sopooo oboe 293 317 610 = 473 _ 147 
Tobacco mand LobaAcco ec OCUGtSa..crm recite crc 4 8 12 ob 2 4 4 
Rubber Products: dee ete ale crore ie 29 33 62 + 5 + 31 
en Therese rOduGise eee nee eet tert aite te 75 163 238 _ 6}, + 84 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 123 190 313 = 72 _ 163 
Glothined(textilesandl itn) Peer tite ters 161 1,580 1,741 _ 61 + 827 
WoodtProducts@=n. estes sees ecree 352 101 453 | + 21 +: 128 
Baper erOGuctannen rete ime cet iii titer 142 68 210} — 385 | + 108 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 144 133 PET _ 35 + 56 
ronvandasteel eroducisneeesee cesar rr 755 172 927 — 38) + 523 
transportation He Wipro Cn use| eter ieietetsteteleeltey: 538 52 590 + 36 + 240 
INon-Herrous Metal’ Products..... 2.2.0 e se scsee 177 70 247 _ 26 a 90 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 427 184 611 + 158 a 422 
Non-Metallic) Mineral Products, .o.4-.00++--- ee: 97 29 126 _ 18} + 19 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 27 7 34 _ 11 a 18 
C@hemicalibroductscascemeae evel ie sere erence 143 121 264 = 2 a 125 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... italy! 147 258 — 4); + 106 
Construction 25 2c ieee iss che ne tone ce 2,509 90 2,099 | + 10; + 941 
Generali Contractors sree seo eee eee: 1,638 42 1,680 — 33 | + 643 
Special Irade Contractors... aces ester 871 48 919 + 43} + 298 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 730 221 951 _ 190 | + 416 
ALANS DOLLA LION smiveneten esoteric os ciasel acres cree er ee meme he 618 119 737 _ 25 + 384 
StOragene son oda ea ee RCA ee eirioeioc arse eee: 60 20 80} + 17) + 42 
Gommunicationgacs. cee aoseee meee ce errs 52 82 134 — 182 _ 10 
Public Utility Operation.......................006. 59 26 85 _ 270) + 7 
TERUG re ce ieee eR ie eee 2,652 2,694 5,346 | + 230 | + 1,949 
Wholesales cere cee trees ss Rarer. iL AG 537 1,653 | + 211} + 739 

Hedi 2) Moe Mee enh ee PRE eA Atala cay 5h uo 1,536 Pye aN 3,693 | + 19} + 1,210 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 476 633 1,109 _ 95 a 199 
ServiCe erie ee ah ans SU ite hier 25202 9,640 11,912 | + 292 | + 3,461 
Comumnunityson-cublicisenvace sense cees caer 267 1,745 2,012 _ 147 oe 688 
Governmentioervicesa eee siiociieeicicie air 885 343 1,228 4 207 + 344 
Riecreationioer vice eect meer cree crenteerere 118 145 263 a 52 -- 145 
Business Service............ BSS EEE odie Oe 458 468 926 _ 59 oh 299 
Personalisenvice seme nee cca 544 6,939 7,483 | + 239) + 1,975 
GRAND TOTAL...............000002: 16,901 16,954 33,850 - 88} + 12,284 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1959(!) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
a en ae ea ee ee ee ee ee | ee eee 

















: Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group — SSS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,552 1,242 2,794 ive! 1,612 6, 786 
@laricalsWorkersaies. ace niceties cee. 1,086 3,141 4,227 11,471 88, 932 50, 403 
SAleSRWVOPKErs Peed nirinne oink ome oe 1,195 1,543 2,738 4,555 11,980 16,535 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 592 [Bole 8,127 20.383 16,105 36, 488 
NEHER oan gidela ee OI ECE ere SM Wes Ree ore ee 3 925 1 926 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1,802 79 1,881 1,572 195 1,767 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 7,832 2,253 10,085 66, 461 13, 762 80, 223 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

EODACCO) eee ae ee ee 78 13 91 758 424 1,182 
exiles clothing, ete. sene5...scn 131 1,745 1,876 1,604 7,935 9,539 
Lumber and lumber products....... 2, 843 2 2,845 5,227 92 5,319 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... DO 10 65 725 351 1,076 
Leather and leather products........ 45 Tea 156 760 859 1,619 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Qi Me a care ee 19 191 39 230 
iIMetalwonlcneieeess esses cesses. (NG 42 759 9, 807 623 10, 430 
TLC UTRICCEN IE 5 oh Ueno eye 6 Se eigen ae ame 128 20 148 1,699 813 2,02 
Transportation equipment........... 3 2 5 939 30 969 
Mining ee aS dee. 2 ood os iy 1 118 O44 Oe eee races 1,044 
(onsuLuctlousmereeeee teins ar cintene LAS Gt era eee ce 1,431 13, 289 4 13, 293 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 687 15 702 11, 228 125 1iy353 
Communications and public utility.. LS renee ne 17 451 4 455 
Mbradewanguservice asa eee. aeons 233 209 442 2,734 1,378 Amie 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,205 60 1,265 12,010 853 12, 863 
HOKE IN Cheeta ane SER ae snk 55 13 68 WET 225 1,602 
FADDLEN tI CCSMEM nis otire a ciaine ae de 68 10 78 2,618 7 2,625 

ins killecdsyvorlkerstesicm aeeemeirenis oeeccr: 2,100 999 3,099 49,978 14, 674 64, 652 
HoodeanGstOWACCONseeeemeere ei: 87 210 297 1,799 2,654 4,453 
Lumber and lumber products....... 107 18 125 4,750 287 Ne URI 
IWetalwonkinogeester San sete sss css: 129 40 169 3,503 454 3,957 
GWoustructhoneeepr ae cemoee ites a. 932 4 936 PAPE ee Pete aed og RS 21,218 
Other unskilled workers............ 845 (CFE eon 18,708 11,279 29, 987 

GRAND TOTAL......... 16, 162 16,792 32,934 160,519 97,261 257,780 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 1, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Octal Sept. 3, Oct. 2, Octo1; Sept. 3, Octa2. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Newfoundland..................-.006: 387 381 238 4,857 4,406 75306 
Goren Broole eens ee ere eee 22 DANG een ckee em 1,099 1,130 2,320 
Grand Balls ben.: csacie: sehen 6 4 4 444 425 902 
Stohni ster cmc nen soeeinc tore sere 359 353 234 3,014 2,851 4,154 
Prince Edward Island................. 440 228 499 991 1,004 1,128 
Ghanlottevowisemccta. cocaine 85 147 91 644 574 766 
S\ihaahaalainsi(slepa con Good yb ou coe GdoUnanoL 355 81 408 347 430 362 
INOV2: SCO lat aetocn corres ates: < 728 888 698 11,192 10,657 18,423 
ATMNOLS CE epatie tc: aeetiee a aeaietsiais > 13 23 8 372 370 413 
iBrid rewaterswiee oaks ec meie eon 12 38 15 600 576 724 
Fis iba Reed eee ee oh os tee POR eB 459 584 457 3, 761 aelaye 3,694 
UB rhysseh 0 cic 1s eee Sane OG ee itr othe re et Ie era rn (RG A 2s (fee eR ei 5 6 ilgAll 222 268 
ECON PGC eee ei eto ee ee 95 104 119 693 701 880 
iBihigcia ool) a WO nnCOen Riche Som Ome Eee 12 5 1 210 202 285 
New: Glas Ory ac.cere cee weiner cs ete 28 21 30 1,396 1, 428 1,983 
S\oeidatilins PER Poe ochianesacoec os | ee eee = || ACU mer l 690 701 298 
SVCNev nt eek rcmioncche meter reat: 26 28 ff 2,241 2,047 8, 432 
[STO ase ersee isc) esd ate do eee 19 25 8 530 400 (ee 
EY SO TIMUOUU EL ears cree chore cosas oesitiey errant 63 60 53 528 553 713 
New Brunswick....................... 891 700 631 8,506 9,356 11,078 
BY: irl GDh Ne ere AON oles Me OM ne 51 30 6 685 718 768 
Garappelltone einen. tcestraese tesa 126 7 1 726 824 837 
sdimnd stony: + ssa one eee 42 DT eye ores ee 395 561 465 
ire GeriGuolarrss Aa taistereetner i iercte rate 160 139 106 958 923 992 
VEIN tO saectere ea he Re res 25 PACy:. YRS Sere tart he 273 418 675 
Moncton. sence ch ree nica 213 225 299 1, 847 ile (exe 2, 296 
INTEWiCEIS GLO c.reen eter si Reece OIE ot savers i il 1 846 960 925 
SaitiGrd OMe cnevc he eee eta ee 195 226 149 1,793 Al OA 2 AND 
Ste Mbeplens or wee ca eee mei eee 28 18 6 464 807 977 
SUISSE: te Lenoeasts cece a aortas eas 18 12 14 221 228 248 
WioOdstOe erick ik Prenat ae vaveers 32 19 32 358 453 480 
Quchecs. 4 eee todo eee 9,872 9,263 4,252 74,455 78,846 99,834 
YN oats eg ee he eee be i ce ne i 18 46 1,094 1, 200 1,168 
PA o {sci not ek: SERS OOO EDS Cob nee os 8 6 9 291 234 514 
[Bi OM OfouanVeciie 4 thane dame Neon cee FS RY PASE ecco 5) (Oe eee Ree es QO ial access than te eee Te 
Beaulhannolsanreiiacterserd tee ere BY) 36 66 582 614 659 
Bs ueleing amar eierer nro aco nee 65 27 17 442 472 565 
Calisapscal rece denrmntdinnc carn eer 96 78 59 354 360 740 
GChandilerse.ce.. a0 cere clas cia ore 38 21 2 200 189 169 
(Ci GOutLE Ase ee cele rea eee eee 560 146 86 1,026 925 1,485 
Cowans ville. cars eet arte eee OL Acer DEWAR eee Re LOS24 | eA. A et ec oe 
Dolbeaw.aere oe ea ee eee 101 46 9 457 506 658 
Drumaondivallesceneer eer eee 40 37 32 1,010 1,093 1,154 
arnivatiie nce eee errno 299 663 4] 288 442 566 
Honest valle aac ee eke ere eee 369 253 / 397 486 639 
TAS D Os isssty tevenianensi oreo eitles « oReto leds atone fous 14 24 16 160 164 262 
Granb vind pepr eee oes ele 502 25 4] 849 809 15) 
LS rl ee eee eR inns 5 eet ee ene Ae te ee 88 58 70 1,376 1,378 1,691 
TGlSthbeS aaa ae eo een iiss 177 104 1,389 1,816 1, 485 
JONGUILERG serene at ees soe aeee AG 25 31 feels 1,060 1,374 
aehute tae ee ace eee cee ae 42 11 25 353 317 374 
aMalbaie ee nan antes 15 9 13 349 412 386, 
eae MU UG ea atciteties Coteneatae ceele 678 295 64 559 545 723 
UDLES OI Gee to ine ee Racin eration ego kc Jae 69 te 55 1,300 Lae 1,818 
Momise witless vate tee kan ke iF 18 28 319 467 569 
MES OO te eee pen eC eR cette ee eee 1 LO Vile ecica eee. 536 342 519 
Miecitiwal lore tS eer | 6 Aa een 24 ISSR Peers iy 147 191 
IES beaTL casters MSE oe rn 7 43 17 298 345 866 
IMG gram biG setreaty corr arm eerie ante 3 18 Gani opoete ae 325 352 BI 
IWont-lauricreeenneceen nt aoe 14 10 0) 172 278 337 
Mon bina any; saieraeee teats erat 29 14 8 409 461 636 
Montreal se open patente cin anaes ot ae 3,785 4,203 1,974 By 1 34, 851 42, 866 
INewaltichamoncdigner eerie neers 25 16 3 214 213 321 
Porte lired oa. ace ae ee 8 5 30 258 266 414 
Qilebee.. Bek Sees ee 649 619 398 5,929 6,140 6,984 
Uti) OS Kite Sen rete da eee ee eee eee 202 290 56 835 1,422 1,320 
IntihyakerS Chi VI Ea obanmancesesacnane 13 101 52 633 684 891 
Rober vale struck nccoee ee re 228 137 18 499 569 670: 
HOUVM on oko ee ee 82 105 33 1 AKO 1,254 1,646 
StewA cathe: ee. oct eee eee 39 45 8 296 231 405: 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 92 70 39 473 453 536: 
Stem hérese: a8 1 ie ee ree 200 29 23 1,019 913 1,002 
rout, de RicVoraiieles Saganacoscauuanumauck 87 67 iM 942 2 pete 
Shen) Gan Meryl cela ciceeaee pe ee ee ee 62 104 Dil 1,345 527 1,533 
St lerOme yaya hyn en ee ee eee 87 79 24 652 949 852’ 
Deptallegey ssi) 2M. cae ae eee 195 202 111 648 589 781 
Shia wan panieeer i een eee eee 122 147 101 1,666 chy 2,807 
Sherbrookele casein hee eee oe 187 212 112 2,369 2,561 iy Lee! 
NSLOLNS) Mens eee ae OMRGirr eC ey earn Mec ae 22 29 39 1,047 896 Parisi 
iRhetiond sVviinesr aetna saan eeee 54 53 48 665 935 1,141 
AURORA AK RE esc Aono aunees omen We 245 140 1,958 2,028 2,830: 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 1, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 






































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
onth Year Month Year 
Oct. 1, Sept. 3, Octs2) Octais Sept. 3, Oct. 2; 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
CCU a): eee Ie Ae, 20 20 25 962 939 1,375 
malleyneldaet at .4,.feht......, 18 19 il 1,162 1,243 1,165 
LNG Kora yc? ae ae, a ea ae 42 16 19 832 835 1,088 
WV Ue S Rea COre es Le, ac M68 ov eines 79 87 25 584 612 780 
DTT he col Bone ae a a a 10, 484 12,834 7,784 96,176 | 104,336 | 122,458 
ERCRDTIOl eat orice 43. tietad ahs aie ae 17 6 48 106 102 142 
)SV a) Ae ge ee One 23 27 28 911 819 835 
EELS 8 Se ae ee 50 89 28 931 963 987 
PSPECODT LOGS rey cng urls a'sig wiv alee le on 56 54 43 358 34] 527 
La hs ey ee ae ee 31 14 23 1,339 1,492 680 
PAUMINGEORC yy iatsys ies S95) s eee 6s es 162 119 83 1,624 1,547 2,201 
HEEOC AU Mle. meth atthe 6 ca. b ach a 76 64 21 225 207 315 
Warleton, Placesiy. tse ves Temes an 9 9 8 120 123 141 
ein peeks e) Ge 91 347 409 1,065 840 1, 160 
RS OOQUT cas ice ts Meek ohfs.c «apie 22) 18 9 478 514 420 
ollme wood ened A vse. floc. cae. 12 11 14 344 333 380 
Prorowalld eee) day... 109 122 97 1,768 1,861 1, 987 
ep ste) ip) WFC a eee 69 LOG25 peeve citer rcthe: 270 Petole | ens oe 
OnURH TIO Perey aoe eae 5 sale ac hes 17 43 6 376 259 496 
[H@jei) LENENTESS. oak ary AA eee 39 43 25 993 190 280 
Pcp yiliauie ons eee 88 90 62 1,211 1,021 1,577 
en erie Chery Se 104 134 43 667 760 1,120 
XE ANAM O CUCM ey Sete ek wero aa, 18 26 4 103 114 188 
potciseea tt? ee 37 38 23 260 214 271 
Prelobeee meee A sh 49 3 12 1,095 1, 086 1,052 
JER panel lite hays Sol, Nee a oe ee ene eee 976 1, 087 558 7,163 7,919 PEG 
El awicesbUinvens oc ott ee sla. oil 13 9 275 23 366 
[KppUSIKASIN Dem bie cet aie ss cleats aa: 43 18 36 359 409 660 
ENOL Er ere Cntr hae carne cio 16 23 19 257 216 409 
JECTS GASATOUICE: ch Ue, SO eae eee 110 165 86 1,383 1,316 1,243 
[esaiyelkel keyayoh bei tee) ae aes cree, © eae a 86 74 24 573 564 708 
ES CHEN CLR eater tend iureents incase cate « 219 216 133 1,125 1,222, Tro22 
ibeyennolhaea evils’, ctercine hee eee ee 49 133 34 621 440 439 
Ansara Sen kh oy a, 5 foe. 18 fh | 4 335 467 401 
PISGO WC eM eee c ee Gcekcs te v. cctss a 26 26 37 111 137 184 
NEON COMME Pa ities wlan joria » bc coact bee 653 tor | 475 3,014 2,465 3,63 
Ibpavaye 1S asHiVSlOn @ bd Peon 6 ache ee eh aes ae ae 196 267 108 2,428 2,694 2,792 
Miter caer meen seta cee ccs 15 23 35 336 287 430 
IN/E yop eiegn 3 RE Sh OS Oke ae oe 8 5 4 198 204 280 
ING iyi ceteya. aon coke tc chant th. 66 101 103 786 727 668 
INisparap Wt allgeeeesemen.. dennis ce. oo. 76 161 31 1,145 947 oo 
NODE aye ets, been bs co a. 17 20 ila! 813 808 968 
Oak ill ower mee eerie ee. cae lal) 143 71 508 855 695 
Osillignhecmemtme eee ein oes 23 3 28 457 465 800 
ORIG RiGee Aols otc aca sce te ee eee 139 128 114 3, 866 8, 422 3,276 
Oita wale eee hice ccc. is: 992 1,070 924 3,434 3, 293 3,716 
Ovwenisoundeemernreeet mes ee 37 56 10 616 549 946 
RATA SO Ul Cee Renee Wynyat cores socks <Nieanie ott acces Afiorelo ofle- ce acehed 2 229 148 263 
Rem bro kerracmeery ne tian ihn « sles 101 109 72 911 834 1,169 
Radda i eek es Ee a ee 23 36 32 170 201 Pils) 
Reber bOLOUe beeeere Rent on dele cee - 3 90 109 1,770 1,796 2,344 
PT CLOINS eee ec Aclerteri actos Sere 13 16 12 149 141 141 
RorusAurGinureeeee nore e = a: 147 263 90 1,480 1,427 2,385 
Porn C@olborme weer en sat. nee. 9 7 12 392 495 818 
IBRESCOLD SERIE Rae Ro e ti ascco gis. 33 25 18 334 324 394 
Ren Ete waver eee he ae cies eed 19 24 9 239 194 399 
Sta Catharines eeeeeee cies. ce.. 152 285 123 2,103 2,663 2,908 
Smal Bevehehs)., 5.0 & nd coe RO nLae ae anne 91 156 56 584 419 648 
DALLA eR ERE ey a a 83 127 53 1,243 1,231 2,403 
Haultuotem Marie wacendttacei.. crane « 383 354 288 953 960 1,763 
SUMICOG eI IR err ele Concent oh aie > 43 320 20 519 318 457 ° 
Sioux Mao KOU taper ier mee lei picasa: 12 13 11 95 86 118 
Soma Hlarspevlilse 4 so% acount oo CMSs 15 9 25 183 219 291 
Dtratlord Wee mere. come cisn<clece 50 39 19 424 496 686 
Sturgeconuiall spe eiesindhis se. 12 20 2, 369 359 734 
SH Glennon Um scces & ao Oe mee 185 243 134 1,888 1,728 3,895 
ARLES Ne) tba 5 5 od ae OIE en PROPOR 32 OURS I cen sinc cnt Om eee 348 SOPRA vet etn 
FUTIAN INS SOP eee es ieee os ares 128 79 66 1,010 1,121 1,398 
LOrONLOM EE RREEe ne bate ees 3,141 3,259 2,288 26, 166 26,972 32, 146 
<Eent on aerp eee ret scickt tie bist uk 138 127 60 459 412 
Weallkertonone nmr tnciis sede: faluceecs 75 62 52 258 236 291 
Walla ceDure Mere artt a: pte een 7 10 6 367 136 P| 
Welland spre tr eine tic. tno fiir. 4 32 30 32 932 869 1,877 
IWiGSLONI Nya een ee Pee = bectenws hava eresal 206 217 132 2,958 3,036 2,043 
[WAN CSOT eer een ricci. \cesteccrans 215 241 123 5,747 9,305 7,761 
Wioodstoc Kimpemees spre bine oan cee 7 AOU Pretest acy: 619 BT leant canted ain 
Ma mitoba ssc acre ek tee ciara tees oe 3,850 4,049 1,747 7,624 8, 446 11,343 
Bisndon eine eee, es ys "285 84 142 687 619 786 
Dauphine eerie. aa eae 28 19 21 314 282 501 
lin gE onset eee tee ora tae 28 54 56 125 137 165 
Portage: avorainienen eer erent: 50 88 47 386 339 432 
MRO SEAS te ke Peete ee ee iA oe 86 164 43 113 199 181 
Winnipec sa yin tte. tears 3,373 3,440 1, 438 5,999 6,870 9,278 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 1, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Octal. Sept. 3, Oct. 2, Octal Sept. 3, Oct. 2, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Saskatchewalt. asec. soe eee emer 1,246 1,359 944 5,565 5,198 6,329 
Mista vant een eit sieve: We aoere stetiatreee 59 56 48 144 205 230 
Bikey iAchaavbiselejoocn oH onadcGusuDoTb5os 37 ADM Rene tear tae 105 LMO Mel ase te oe 
IM OOSC( BW tet etee soe cine cme 135 193 177 549 494 576 
North Battletords--sueccreamicsce- 33 38 44 324 281 399 
erin cowAlbertercnetet abner ot sioner: 84 67 76 634 626 780 
Repina on eet ease cer 295 314 197 1,551 acral 1,691 
Saskatoon cemeee tc ect en claiecs 390 369 Dey 1,424 sce 1,578 
Cora bi @UTLenbaee cine eereciee ete cancer 56 102 51 211 186 262 
\WEKolbntls no obaneapanccoccooeavccesd 26 42 all 92 85 148 
SViOntON Meee eee Saree ee oie 131 133 83 531 527 665 
Alberta ss. cnee umes OR ee cet ete Arete: 2,813 3,089 2,574 12,124 11,592 13,231 
BIG ITIMMOLG A apeler.s tie olaciereieto eae eee 21 if 16 178 142 296 
Caleanry, pres Giese cin: 712 A Ola 794 4,583 3, 880 4,470 
Dram hellerapcaccw cece eerie ei ciers AT 35 47 150 206 156 
Mdmontonteeeucn: oe Cee eer ae 1,440 1,475 1,184 5,386 D000 6,063 
TM ASON MA fe teon ia ceier Cebeec eee 98 76 29 336 325 269 
Thethibrid gerne ete ee cers 176 193 181 662 567 869 
IMedicinevElaveecen denne er oe nner 166 183 162 442 536 611 
RedeDeerset) co... cncmaaenas ones 153 109 161 387 403 497 
British Columbia....................--- 2, 243 2,366 1,448 36,290 34, 650 44,349 
Ohilltwacksea. sence a: 33 32 53 656 647 1,169 
Wourtenayvercesecse re asec 17 7 13 449 590 680 
Cran brooke ce nic oinnie views 38 30 19 322 330 350 
Dawson! Onecare i lets We 29 28 488 557 526 
UD iievcchien ances Namo ad Sc reae oe 19 20 29 670 676 681 
Kem lOODSs seein soe eecoruinet curr oots aie 7 We 11 517 438 oD 
Italo vaitsis amin aataenntaton Goeooee een 18 16 16 350 444 400 
(Kitiimatieeoce, stan eee eran 50 50 4 167 118 233 
MISSI Omi City cc cme Menem entee store Ore 21 19 12 525 556 640 
INanaimoute ss scniac cue therterer. errs © ciate 11 29 13 725 741 1,024 
ING OniY naooee Ane aoe Usd aatemmoe oc 36 37 20 475 369 413 
News Westin Sbersaseetts cecil 279 223 165 5,361 5,160 6,229 
enticboneee no heesce eee 21 47 11 399 429 502 
Ponti Alberton san eee aoe 36 18 38 566 foul 647 
‘PrincenGeonrsen..) nese eect 95 85 50 1,318 1,011 1,429 
Prince upentmnn ssctincceees alee u 15 23 835 627 1,003 
PrinGetvOletcrcmkr man eee ee 15 14 7 155 128 155 
Miesnel ees torantae neem ein eens 18 ATEN lee cetaere terete 594 O10 Slee 
DELLE eee Certs oad Seer weet 50 51 32 469 522 412 
Vial COUVEI Boe cron ene ee or 1,145 1,205 662 17,258 16,485 22,785 
Lies Wen er taiGe orincccinptieyo oes ome ae 38 54 25 ONG 460 593 
MICtOLIA eter Oe enone 199 214 186 3,305 3,108 3,515 
Wihitehorseaen steerer ee eee a8 113 31 169 194 
Canad ann cos ree een oer 32,954 35,207 20,815 257,780 268,491 335,049 
IV og ieee terant te 7.0 5. aC eit exes oreteee 16, 162 16,741 9,385 160,519 172,417 228, 426 
iNemales yee eta ates cress sare 16,792 18, 466 11,430 97,261 96,074 107,123 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





1954-1959 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 
1G SA ene taete stay Ssroretore avatars etter: 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
1S SSa Set ack San casein Ecotec ce 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
OB GO Mreetetat, stances cicectatene atetle 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210, 189 136, 400 
LOB emai ietacs Peesion coves eee 877, 704 586, 780 290,924 59, 412 215, 335 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
LODSM nti e chie sk cee 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
TOSS Ohmontos) eer cee eee 642,565 418,569 223,996 41,447 151,071 218,626 185, 245 96,176 
LOSOMOMMONt aS) Melee ee 768, 922 517, 732 251,190 50,612 185,032 261,990 165, 400 105, 888 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Estimated Number 

















: Average Commencing Amount 
Province Number of Benefit on Weeks B of fi 
Beneficiaries Initial and Paid enent 
Per Week Renewal Paid 
(in thousands) Claims $ 
Newiouncl land samettareme ions nak cates ogee Ory Mee | rc creo 133,12 272 
Prince EU wren bale Rema ile sie aa: tteisre Cate ols oe sneer nen cb ORG: ae ae eee erie ne eal Ki es 
Nova Scotia. bi Be Ey SENG IS OCI iG CREE ee a eee Ae ee Gio Canes cg oe ante 29, 829 572,103 
INewabrunswiclkoeeects ce men ceric cahine soc ak eae Oe Dee RE ee ss dee 22,903 436, 747 
RUE OC ann ales 2 a cree cihcasaiaie Seip PSlorssn ada cae kine nes AGRO Re Pett MENS Pea mee ten 193,327 3, 855, 732 
ROR O eres ete So Sears goles tan ite ate ie be ea ee is « 6Ossay 2 eee 253, 380 5,354, 812 
IME Wit OL, aie joie SHORES ae Coe ne ee nee Ce MS Wea cee penne 18,225 346,034 
DaASkAtCHne wane pe mee a ee cei raet. way cera eee 2a OI aka | Rete ec Sues 12,285 232,149 
IM OVENS hae cae coc oe Oe Oe eer Gh MRS A a Seeaeee, ee Sema 24, 880 497,388 
Bribishe © Oluim Diam om aa eee ie ce nes cone eee TOR 2S TT eee so eee 80,795 1,762,077 
Motale Canada sepia Joonenene eee eee 55 SOL 9 wt eee oc. 651,114 13,371,386 
atonal, (Cenaeveks,, Anais ORO, coo oon noneecons once 1O4e ee (Seeaicc te oe 649, 861 13,123,154 
Mov Canardapoepts LoOGueee sees eerie eae. 2245 0G ae ee Spree eon a. 940, 861 19, 854, 067 





TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) September 
Province and Sex Total |———— _|Percent- 30, 1958 





























Claimants| 2 or Over Bee Total 
ao ee | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Ber Postal kee cans 
@Wanad alncrrscmticte ctitsei = 201,598 26.6 282, 587 
Ii Re Fete oo eee eee 124,992 Not Available 28.6 196,514 
Remalesene eens. 76,606 Dole 86,073 
ISpelhivohine We coscoacodoes 183, 866 | 68,676 || 20,715 | 27,778 | 19,932 | 14,155 | 10,6138 | 26,997 ZO 259, 946 
Ie? Mileage pameeie ae eeoee 115,635 | 44,840 | 18,983 | 17,503 | 11,362 aol 5,624 | 14,772 Mitel 182.855 
Provincesshee eee cee 68,231 | 18,836 Opo2 elon 2To 8,570 6, 604 4,989 | 12,225 23.0 77,091 
Newfoundland............ 4,108 1,188 462 595 355 284 453 766 64.7 6,376 
Mia orien saacitaeicisiats Bel 1,033 372 465 265 199 387 580 68.5 5,510 
ema leneaas wee 802 155 90 130 90 85 66 186 48.9 866 
Prince Edward Island..... WAL 203 95 iui 115 iP 39 92 54 802 
EULG srevateharbyoteteccsennenenslere 421 148 47 60 1 33 18 42 60.6 515 
Hemaleyaccien sco 306 55 48 51 42 39 21 50 45.1 287 
INOVaASCOtIa sae eerie. 9,522 2, 892 1,158 1,385 1,018 785 655 1,629 Bilao} 17,812 
CO cata ncn minions Oot! 2,269 897 1,032 705 545 453 1,150 38.1 15,046 
Isat beso onoenene ee 2,471 623 261 353 313 240 202 479 34.9 2,766 
New Brunswick.......... 7,104 2,298 791 1,040 767 599 464 1,145 49.5 9,340 
IMalevce fess. psec 4,964 1,704 583 743 507 347 300 780 54.7 i) 
Bemalew...s.ucsacen 2,140 594 208 297 260 252 164 365 37.4 2,361 
Quebec decree. 61,519 | 20,813 7,102 9,621 6,651 4,930 3, 886 8,516 25.9 87,718 
Malesent: teenies: 38,101 | 14,694 4,773 5,931 3,601 ON tails 1,986 4,543 Hi BA 61,281 
Uevaake 4 (shy an Chae oe ne oe 23,418 6,119 2,329 3,690 3,050 2,001 1,900 a Os Dell 26, 437 
Ontario eee eee (An OD2 Neebwe On 7,958 | 11,264 8,268 5,817 3,881 | 11,967 20,9 103, 857 
Mia eres sa eri soe,: 44,319 | 17,059 5,027 6, 820 4,445 2,950 1,827 6,191 20.8 69,613 
Hemale anne 30, 233 8,338 2,931 4,444 3, 823 2,867 2,054 5,776 21.0 34,244 
Mamnitobacneen sec cenie a 5, 450 23.9 8,217 
Maleh Ae casemate oe 2,705 28.6 4,820 
Hemale saeco. 2,745 19.3 3,397 
Saskatchewan............ 3,690 39.5 4,501 
Mallow aise. soe. 1,762 Not Available 47.2 2,594 
Hemalenseeasecr tien: 1,928 32.4 1,907 
‘Alberta «cence 8,592 33.8 9,923 
Males 2. Serra: tren. 4,890 42. 4 6, 245 
Memaleeateere cen 3,702 PPB} 3,678 
British Columbia........ 26,339 | 10,885 3,149 3, 762 2,758 1,668 inzoo 2,882 23.9 34.041 
ae Malesne:3. Janeen 17,478 7,933 2,284 2,452 1,766 904 653 1,486 if Dore 911 
Hemalets Speen: 8,861 2,952 865 1,310 992 764 582 1,396 20.5 10, 130 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


es 





Claims filed at Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 














Province 
Total 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed 
off 

INewioundlamcdannete sein ante 2,945 1,257 1,688 2,714 
Prince Edward Island............. 332 207 125 280 
ING COUIA aroma sierra brea 4,621 2,885 1,736 4,250 
INGws BrunsiwiClonescnmimecnr ss ei cr 3,641 2,146 1,495 3,473 
QucbéGs! 3.0 ee ee eee 33,274 20,689 12,585 31,485 
Ontario 2 tee eee eee ee 44,265 26,498 17, 767 45,474 
Manito bast nar ere termine: DTOe 1,789 914 2,500 
Sacikatene wate sce ie cement etree 1,937 1,342 595 bela) 
AT DErta pees ee enn ees 4,943 onl0s 1,840 4,455 
Britis: © olumubiaiee se amen aet see 16, 476 10,175 6,301 15,328 
Total, Canada, Sept. 1959...... thie Ney 70,091 45,046 late 730) 
Total, Canada, Aug. 1959....... 102, 439 61,628 40,811 106,779 
Total, Canada, Sept. 1958...... 157, 556 86, 093 71,463 151,336 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 22,765. 











Not 
Entitled | Entitled 
to to Pending 
Benefit Benefit 
Dole 459 i 
182 98 119 
Sty Ubi 1,139 1,291 
2,458 OS 907 
23,168 8,317 7,995 
34,791 10,683 10,549 
ih Palky) 783 606 
1,161 550 565- 
3,306 1,149 1,459 
LOM oe 4,591 4, 433 
82,946 8,784 28,700 
80,898 25, 881 25,293. 
117,134 34, 202 38, 244 





tIn addition, 22,462 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,719 were special requests not granted and 1,009 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,760 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








End of: 





SG DEUSTIYZ | Aichs te saute tec pin ec se eRe Mache area ara er eee ae 
CE BaR EH ny Orme is cunts ene tania ht MELTS I te IEEME or me Ca ey Mang Ae 


19058—= 1) ecerml Werintacnack oe meet ss oe ere tnstciee einen caret eee ete 
INTOVElUDET a meme cae trace tory i eeeton focus te ciochars ei eee ene 
MCbO DET eco 5 ot le Oe a eee RAs oes ae 
SED CSINDOM va ge a iecate trav betray hates a tee lopcre ict ithe GA eM 22 ees 
ASIST RAs Ratna He RT IS Oe cette nth ove aie aan tee eee 
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Total 


3,980, 100 
3,996, 000 
3,989, 000 
3,919,000 
4,134,000 
4,239,000 
4,248,000 
4,257,000 


4,265,000 
4,060,000 
3, 987,000 
4,000,000 
4,015,000 


Employed 


3,770, 100 


3,471,900 


3,550, 000 
3,640, 800 
3,663, 500 
3,717, 400 
3,720, 400 


Claimants 


210,000 
225, 900 
220,500 
279, 400 
610, 800 
766, 900 
796, 000 
785, 100 


715,000 
419, 200 
323, 500 
282,600 
294,600 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


————s—S—S—msSsS$mm9ama9mama9aapSpmaS 











Other 

= , : Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Bperation fies “and 
Services 
CEA oe ee ee re a 116.2 ee 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
IO BOING te eh hey at aide ue ye acs ava e vise 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LOS GAY Ga ren, Sekar ee ed ee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 Wyatt 120.9 
LOD ee CAT eth ae ae tLe I 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
ODS ears tae tren ae ee ee 125e1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
10 DSN OVeMIDEL seer at ane ieee 2628 12Be2 139.8 110.4 121 Ip BRA 
(December sect. ut ehhh koe 126.2 12252 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
O59 Vamary- zc toscm eiscie fete heck oe 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
Hebruanye etree a eee ee 12557 UPAR 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Niarchia wee cee pee pete eect hae 125.6 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
PATTI eee See eee Piet came | 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 13320 
IV Ss yiseee aanaee Aleit LE 8 (oe kl 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
UTE prt soe oe ee etic, eee 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
© Ulver) ered ph ee Oe 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 IVP e 130.4 
ENMU DUSt HE ee et ea ceil ie ee 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 13550 
‘SSDS IAG] Of ec ea og oes oe ee WATE I 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 13522 
WGEODELA Wotan ahi ee 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 13525 
IN@yiemi Denier cmc ee coe ne: 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 




















TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1959 























(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

na House- | Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 

October Sept. October Operation and 

1958 1959 1959 Services 
AS ESteObn SaeNilce cmos Pare 114.9 114.5 MEV 114.9 104.9 109.5 aioe! 
Ea lifa xtreme on a. eee PB all 126.3 127.0 118.4 US t3) 119.5 129.2 138.8 
DAN tO MMM mas ars eee ee 126.2 128.3 129.0 124.0 iSioul ity paa 124.2 142.4 
Montreal aeees ae te 126.6 127.8 127.8 127.4 144.7 106.1 119.9 135.9 
Ontawat sone ae 126.4 127.6 128.6 123.9 147.3 114.1 Ale al 137.0 
LLOROntOn ce eee a eee 128.9 129.4 130.3 IBS te) 153.6 LS 123.4 137.0 
Wilh iperen sen ner tee ebere ee WS9 123.9 125.0 120.7 132.8 116.9 119.9 133.7 
Saskatoon—Regina......... al 124.2 124.6 123.4 124.0 120.1 125.0 128.1 
Edmonton—Calgary........ 122.4 124.0 124.5 120.6 124.8 118.4 126.1 132.0 
WICC URMERS 3 o onaoa sandomace 126.7 128.3 129.6 125.8 138.4 PNG 1327.6 135.9 














N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


ee, 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May issue. 


TABLE G-i1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-1959 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 

















; Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eae th Strikes and Workers Ren Centon 
a ee Lockouts Involved See tae 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

195 ASF, eae gioris fini ae ue ee ee 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
ay ee ) Se en AEM calc om ola me oe 149 159 60, 690 1,875, 400 0.18 
TOS G cg 0. iets co sonu ens Sietem ovate het teers 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
LO Yat Sen nny Soa Ee A 68 Air ats bil acha Or 242 249 91,409 1,634,881 0.14 
WL QB BIER ocean te Mefoetre se caerals mae wes te nee eaten: 251 260 107, 497 2,879, 120 0.24 
*1958:.Octobereereaes ee. eee eee 19 48 41,537 857, 390 0.85 
ING Vem ber eeniscsmec meee cece ein 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
Decembereysccnte een ener ore 5 al 18, 129 243, 105 0.24 

* 1950: January yetccme see elcteey eter euoeietke 14 38 13,739 158, 730 0.16 
Webruaryiand cas escent ies seer 9 29 7,068 NOB As) 0.12 
March oer pee ead eee 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 

April Rr or i sen eet a eee 12 22 8,747 72,340 0.07 

Mayen <0 eee ee a 20 32 5,359 60, 825 0.06 

JING Shee ec eee ees eee eee 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 

Vl yee aren rele he eh ere 26 42 41,417 685, 505 0.65 
AMUGUSt Rac hina tote aaa coe enter 28 47 38, 656 667, 960 0.63 
eptember rccorer tiie stealer 15 oo 30,076 282,490 0.27 
October snares eee ee 11 29 7,100 67,012 0.06 





* Preliminary, 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 











OCTOBER 1959, BY INDUSTRY OCTOBER 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
d Workers Fee Workers |y,,_ 
Industry Bee tevcived Man-Days Jurisdiction Toe aes Tavoleed Man-Days 
: INewdioun lama fi srcsess) | eet eoeteret oaclllcreiercretetoers leiecreciereterets 
ices er CCE ee ta 1 18 378 IPrincewaward-lsland euler sc teen leita 
18 ung dclelsielsvejalaleleleiaiels a rejliee e/siels (efeis sills)» («stole ear ae Grice ae INO VE SCOLIe eee 1 600 600 
Mining..... settee eeeeees 2 773 AN Ss} New Brunswick......... 1 600 1,200 
Manufacturing........... 16 5,358 59,073 Quebec h saseeee seco a 2,464 43, 084 
Constructions... se 6 856 1,813 Ontario.;.. 52.02.2456 e. 15 3, 157 16, 416 
Transportation, etc...... 1 14 14 Manitoba; scccacd cis crite alee ere re See errr anche oot | ee eee eee 
Pps atlities sets ce ee el aemee ee caaecr a Ryda e ahs 1 141 | 2,961 
Trade........eeeeeeeees 1 7 42 British Columbia........ 4 | ‘oe ulen 2,751 
ROE HNO a) sete tieia <eieittieie's 2 74 1,459 Wederalvs.ccs 0 sile acest cs eee: |e enn re eee 
All industries..... 29 7,100 67,012 All jurisdictions... 29 7,100 67,012 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1959 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


Minine— 
Marmoraton Mining Co.., 
Marmora, Ont. 


Old Sydney Collieries, 
Sydney Mines, N.S 


MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— 
Fry-Cadbury, 
Montreal, Que. 











Canada and Dominion Sugar Co.,|Employees’ Association of 


Chatham, Ont. 


Rubber Products— 
Dominion Rubber Company, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Textile Products— 
Dominion Textile Mills, 
Magog, Que. 


Clothing (Textile and Fur) 
CanaDay Apparel, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Tron and Steel Products— 
John Inglis Co 
Toronto, Ont. 


American Standard Products, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Standard Tube and T.I., 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., 

Hamilton, Ont. 


CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Saint John Builders Exchange, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Electrical Contractors 
Association, 


Windsor and Essex County, Ont. 











(Preliminary) 
a Duration in Starting 
/ ere Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union TH See ae = fs 
e Octo- | Accum-|Termination Result 
volved ber ulated Date 

Steelworkers Loc. 4854 173 | 3,633 | 13,145 | July 15 Wages, fringe benefits~ 
CAE CLO OEY Ni ee en Th ee re 

Mine Wkrs. Loc. 4535(Ind.) 600 600 600 | Oct. 27  |Refusal to work on wall 

Oct. 28 |with reduced staff~Re- 
turn of workers. 

Bakery Wkrs. Loc. 333 600 | 4,200 |} 25,500 | Aug. 11 |Wages, seniority~8¢ an 
(CLC) Oct. 13 {hour retroactive to Decem- 

ber 1958; 4¢ increase 
effective December 1960. 
325 497 497 Oct. 28 Wages~15¢ an hour in- 
C. and D. Sugar Co. Oct. 30 crease on base rate. 
(Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. Loc. 180 900 | 2,700 | 2,700 | Oct. 19 {Objection to new  stan- 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 22 |dards and methods policy 
~Return of workers with 
agreements of trial run for 
new standards and meth- 
ods policy. 

Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) eos 36,750 | 41,250 | Sept. 28 |Wages~ 

S554] eg 1 RP Rat ae es, 

United Garment Wkrs. 141 | 2,961 7,766 | Aug. 14 |Wages for time and piece 
PogvsvO CAP EeCIO/ I lee ee workers~ 
CLC) 

Steelworkers Loc. 2900 685 | 4,805 | 48,165 | July 14 |Wages~253¢ an hour in- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 13 |erease over a three year 

period. 

Auto Wkrs. Loc. 195 177 354 | 6,544 | Aug. 12 |Wages, supplementary un- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 5 /lemployment benefits, 

other changes~ Return of 
workers, terms of settle- 
ment not available. 

Auto Wkrs. Loe. 636 395 1,975 5,925 Sept. 17 |Wages, other issues~14¢ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 8 {an hour increase over a two 

year period. 

United Electrical Wkrs. 107 267 267 | Oct. 21 |Seniority of workers with- 
Loe. 504 (AFL-CIO/ Oct. 26 |in a department~Work 
CLC) resumed. 

Carpenters Loc. 1386 600 |. 1,200 | 1,200} Oct. 5 Wages~7¢ an hour _in- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Octa7 crease this year, a further 

5¢ an hour next year. 

Bro. Electrical Wkrs. Loc. 185 370 | 4,255 Sept. 4 |Wages~40¢ an hour in- 
773 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 5 crease over the next 18 


Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 


months. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 


“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
I. Carpenter, (1957 dacs. \.. \ae eebe ee eee ee eee ee L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954................... L43-0254 
3..Plasterer, 1954.05 0. foes cla ces a L43-0354 
4 Painter, 1957: be east bee at Oe nate ee a eee L43-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
6 Sheet-Metal Worker,1954.. 0.72 een) 2k eee L43-0654 
7,,kKulectrieian, 19547 aca > Ciees oe ee eet arse Lee L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... L43-0858 
*9*Printing Trades, 1057: <li ec.citec hy ceeienore ci.) aoe rrr L43-0957 
+10. Motor Vebicle: Mechanlesel 95/4... ee ee L43-1057 
Ll sOptometrist}: 1958 24cm 5 ca ce Pee er aye L43-1158 
*12 Social. Worker, “1957 et ne co oe oe ee ee L43-1257 
13° Lawyer GlU533 1. be cecbes © yor peti ark cae eee ee foe L43-1358 
*14 Minme Occupations, 195(-4.c0 ee aoe eat. ee 143-1457 
L>-Foundry: Workers, 1O57eo), a aes or ee L43-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
TEWISEC) «5. cha came cael ee ee ees ee ee L43-16 
L7 Forge Shop Occupations, 19597. 4. oka. Su ce eee L43-1759 
13, Tooland Die: Makers) A950e-4).2-6744> 4. 6 9-1 ee L43-1859 
1l9sRailway Careerst1054, (eee. = Bier a eee oe Pe erae L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
booklet) cheapie Stree Cen eee rene reres L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 
*3/>Dranghteman Al 9bD ww. thes 3) eee oe ee ee L438-3755 
oo Welder, £90 2h. se cin & oops hia een Sa eee Bono meee ae aoe L43-3855 
*39. Careers in Home| Economics, 1956...7. ..........22 0.04 L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 
“4.1 Carecrsun Construction aldo (ay. at een ee ae L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957................ L43-4257 
*43° Careers'in Meteorolory,. 1958). a meete a oss eens L43-4358 
4A Treaster 71950"... 1%. Bee ok ere: 2 ee ee L43-4459 
45 Physical and Occupational Therapist, 1959............. L43-4559 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 

Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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